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INTRODUCTION. 


After  his  marriage  in  1846,  and  his  settlement  in  Florence 
the  following  year,  the  first  work  Browning  did  was  to  prepare 
for  publication  an  edition  of  his  poems  in  two  volumes.  It 
included  Faracdsus,  and  the  poems  and  dramas  published  origi- 
nally in  Bells  and  Pomegranates.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  that 
he  was  giving  '*  peculiar  attention  to  the  objections  made  against 
certain  obscurities."  In  the  preface  he  made  this  statement: 
"  Many  of  these  pieces  were  out  of  print,  the  rest  had  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  when  the  corrected  edition,  now 
submitted  to  the  public,  was  prepared.  The  various  poems  and 
dramas  have  received  the  author's  most  careful  revision." 

In  1850  the  poet  wrote  his  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day^ 
two  poems,  in  fact,  but  treating  the  same  subject  from  different 
points   of  view.     The   author  evidently  intended  to   caxMAa 
liave  them  regarded  as  one,  by  the  form  of  the  title  |][J^JJ^ 
and  by  the  manner  of  their  publication.     They  also  ^^^* 
agree  in  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only  poems  in 
which  Browning  has  spoken  in  his  own  personality.     They  show 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  their  positive  religious  attitude, 
though  in  this  respect  the  two  poems  differ  somewhat  radically 
from  each  other.     In  Christnnas  Eve  the  point  of  view  is  that 
of  the  traditional  conception  of  a  literal  revelation,  while  Easter 
Day  is  more  philosophical,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
progressive  expression  of  religious  truth. 

In  1855  was  published  Men  and  Women,  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  volume  contained  Love  among  the  Ruins ;  A  Lover's 
Quarrel ;  Evelyn  Hope  ;  Up  at  a  Villa  —  Down  in  the  City ; 
A  Woman's  Last  Word ;  Fra  Lippo  Lippi ;  A  Toe-  ^g„  ^^ 
cata  of  Galuppi's ;  By  the  Fire-Side ;  Any  Wife  to  ^<»™'- 
any  Husband ;  An   Epistle   concerning  the   Stxaax^^  '^^^(^^^ 
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Experience  of  Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician ;  Mesmerism  ;  A 
Serenade  at  the  Villa;  My  Star;  Instans  Tyrannus  ;  A  Pretty 
Woman ;  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came ;  Respecta- 
bility ;  A  Light  Woman  ;  The  Statue  and  the  Bast ;  Love  in  a 
Life ;  Life  in  a  Love ;  How  it  strikes  a  Contemporary ;  The 
Last  Ride  Together;  The  Patriot;  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe- 
Grotha;  Bishop  Blougram*s  Apology;  Memorabilia.     The  con- 
tents of  the  second  volume  were  Andrea  del  Sarto  (called  the 
Faultless  Painter) ;   Before ;    After ;    In   Three   Days ;  In   a 
Year ;  Old  Pictures  in  Florence ;  In  a  Balcony ;  Saul ;  '*  De 
Gustibus ; "  Women  and  Roses ;  Protus ;  Holy-Cross  Day ;  The 
Guardian  Angel,  a  Picture  at  Fano  ;  Cleon ;  the  Twins  ;  Popu- 
larity ;  The  Heretic's  Tragedy ;  A  Middle-Age  Interlude  ;  Two 
in  the  Campagna ;    A  Grammarian's   Funeral ;  One  Way  of 
Love ;  Another  Way  of  Love ;  ^'  Transcendentalism  :  a  Poem 
in  Twelve  Books ;  "  Misconceptions ;  One  Word  More ;  To  £. 
B.  B. 

This  work  also  showed  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning,  in 
that  the  poems  are  more  popular  in  character  and  more  lyrical 
in  quality  than  anything  else  Browning  produced.     This  was 
the  result  of  a  general  influence  on  her  part,  for  he  did  not  sub- 
mit his  poems  to  her  for  revision,  or  for  such  suggestions  as  she 
might  offer.     Only  when  the  volume  was  completed  did  it  come 
under  her  eye.     The  two  poets  worked  quite  separately  from 
each  other,  and  they  were  very  careful  to  preserve  each  other's 
independence.     Browning  saw  nothing  of  the  Portuguese  Son- 
nets until  the  volume  was  ready  for  publication,  and  he  had  no 
hint  that  such  a  work  was  in  preparation.     It  was  rather  tlie 
personal  sympathy,  the  effect  of  wedded  life,  and  the  indirect 
result  of  the  comparison  of  literary  methods,  that  showed  them- 
selves in  Men  and  Women,     It  is  only  when  this  work  is  put 
by  the  side  of  the  Portuguese  Sonnets  that  we  realize  how  pro- 
foundly their  wedded  life  influenced  both  these  poets. 

When  he  was  writing  Men  and  Womeny  Browning  assigned 
himself  the  task  of  producing  a  poem  every  day.  For  a  fort- 
night he  was  faithful  to  this  resolution,  and  Childe  Roland^ 
Women  and  Roses,  and  other  poems,  Were  produced  at  this 
rapid  pace*    The  final  poem,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Browning,  was 
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written  in  London,  in  September,  1855,  and  contained  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fifty  poems  which  found  a  place  in  Men  and  Wo- 
men, In  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  1863, 
Browning  assigned  many  of  these  poems  to  other  general  titles, 
while  a  few  not  originally  published  in  it  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  Men  and  Women. 

The  only  attempt  at  dramatic  writing  Browning  made  after 
the  completion  of  BeUs  and  Pomegranates  was  In  a  Balcony y 
which  was  published  in  Men  and  Women.  This  ivj^bal. 
drama  was  begun  at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  or  the  Baths  of  ^"** 
Lucca,  while  the  poet  was  walking  alone  through  the  forest 
glades,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  brought  to  its  present  state 
the  following  winter  in  Rome.  That  Browning  had  really  out- 
grown his  capacity  for  dramatic  writing  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
this  work  was  never  completed.  The  first  part  of  the  play  was 
not  written  ;  and  it  evidently  begins  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
plot,  which  is  entirely  original ;  and  no  time  or  place  is  indi- 
cated. 

Browning  continued  to  write  short  poems  for  some  years, 
and  he  gave  to  the  public  his  Dram^atis  Personce  in  1864.  He 
began  the  writing  of  these  poems  before  the  death  of  dh^^tib 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  that  event  interrupted  their  pro-  ^■«*>»*- 
duction.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  however,  he  was  at  work 
again.  In  this  volume  were  included  James  Lee ;  Grold  Hair, 
a  Legend  of  Pomic ;  The  Worst  of  It ;  Dis  Aliter  Visum,  or 
Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours ;  Too  Late ;  Abt  Yogler  (after  he  has 
been  extemporizing  upon  the  Musical  Instrument  of  his  Inven- 
tion) ;  Rabbi  ben  Ezra ;  A  Death  in  the  Desert ;  Caliban  upon 
Setebos,  or  Natural  Theology  in  the  Island ;  Confessions ;  May 
and  Death ;  Prospice  ;  Touth  and  Art ;  A  Face ;  A  Likeness ; 
Mr.  Sludge,  '^  the  Medium ; "  Apparent  Failure ;  Epilogue. 
Of  thb  volume  Mrs.  Orr  says  :  "  His  presence  in  England  had 
doubtless  stimulated  the  public  interest  in  his  productions  ;  and 
we  may  fairly  credit  Dram^atis  Personce  with  having  finally 
awakened  his  countrymen  of  all  classes  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
creative  power  had  arisen  among  them." 

The  next  poem  given  to  the  public  by  our  poet  was  Hie 
Ring  and  the   Book.     Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
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Greek  dramatists  and  prodaced  BcUaustUnCa  Adventure.  His 
BALAut-  ^^^  work  in  this  direction  appeared  in  Dranuitie 
^^_  Lyrics^  and  was  the  fragment  to  which  he  gave  the 
"^^^  title  of  Artemis  Frologlzes.     He  prepared  a  note  to 

accompany  this  poem,  hut  it  was  omitted.  It  was  in  these 
words :  "  I  had  hetter  say  perhaps  that  the  above  is  nearly  all 
retained  of  a  tragedy  I  composed,  much  against  my  endeavor, 
while  in  bed  with  a  fever  two  years  ago ;  it  went  farther  into 
the  story  of  Hippolytus  and  Aricia ;  but  when  I  got  well,  put- 
ting only  thus  much  down  at  once,  I  soon  forgot  the  remain- 
der." The  poem  was  the  result  of  the  reading  of  the  Hippoly^ 
tus  of  P^uripides,  which  he  continues  by  making  use  of  the 
legend  which  says  that  Hippolytub  was  revived  by  Artemis,  but 
falls  in  love  with  Aricia,  one  of  her  nymphs. 

It  was  in  this  poem  that  Browning  first  adopted  that  form 
of  spelling  Greek  words  which  he  followed  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Af/amemnon^ 
1877,  he  set  forth  his  theory  on  that  subject,  and  defended  it 
with  zeal  and  knowledge.  He  had  occasion  now  and  then  in 
other  places  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  ''  He  even  assured 
his  friends,'*  says  Mrs.  Orr,  *^  that  if  the  iimovation  had  been 
rationally  opposed,  or  simply  not  accepted,  he  would  probably 
himself  have  abandoned  it.  But  when,  years  later,  in  Balaus" 
tion*8  Adve7iture,  the  new  spelling  became  the  subject  of  attacks 
which  all  but  ignored  the  existence  of  the  work  from  any  other 
point  of  view,  the  thought  of  yielding  was  no  longer  admissi- 
ble." 

Mrs.  Orr  prints  in  her  Hand-hook  a  note  from  Browning 
with  reference  to  these  attacks.  It  is  in  reply  to  an  article  iu 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January,  1886,  written  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison.  "  I  have  just  noticed,"  wrote  Browning, 
"  in  this  month's  Nineteenth  Century  that  it  is  inquired  by  a 
humorous  objector  to  the  practice  of  spelling  (under  exceptional 
conditions)  Greek  proper  names  as  they  are  spelled  in  Greek  lit- 
erature, why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  adopted  by  iEgyp- 
tologists,  Hebraists,  Sanscrittists,  Accadians,  Moabites,  Hittites, 
and  Cuneiformists  ?  Adopt  it  by  all  means  whenever  the  par- 
ticular language  enjoyed  by  any  unfortunate  possessor  of  these 
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shall,  like  Greek,  have  heen  for  aboat  three  hundred  years 
insisted  upon  in  England,  as  an  acquisition  of  paramount  im- 
portance at  school  and  college,  for  every  aspirant  to  distinction 
in  learning,  even  at  the  cost  of  six  or  seven  years'  study,  —  a 
sacrifice  considered  well  worth  making  for  even  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  most  perfect  language  in  the  world. 
Further,  it  will  be  adopted  whenever  the  letters  substituted  for 
those  in  ordinary  English  use  shall  do  no  more  than  represent  to 
the  unscholarly  what  the  scholar  accepts  without  scruple,  when, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  he  reads  the  word  which,  for  once,  he 
has  occasion  to  write  in  P^nglish,  and  which  he  concludes  must 
be  as  euphonic  as  the  rest  of  a  language  renowned  for  euphony. 
And  finally,  the  practice  will  be  adopted  whenever  the  substi- 
tuted letters  effect  no  sort  of  organic  change,  so  as  to  jostle  the 
word  from  its  pride  of  place  in  English  verse  or  prose.  ^  The- 
mistokles '  fits  in  quietly  everywhere  with  or  without  the  ^  k ; '  but 
in  a  certain  poetical  translation  I  remember  by  a  young  friend, 
of  tlie  Anabasis^  beginning  thus  felicitously,  *  Cyrus  the  Great 
and  Artaxet'xes  (  Whose  temper  Moodier  than  a  Turk's  is)  Were 
children  both  of  t/ie  mildj  2)ious^  And  happy  monarch  King 
Dariiis,  who  fails  to  see  that,  although  a  correct  "  Kuraush ' 
may  pass,  yet  *  Darayavash  '  disturbs  the  metre  as  well  as  the 
rhyme  ?  It  seems,  however,  that  *  Themistokles  *  may  be 
winked  at ;  not  so  the  *  harsh  and  subversive  '^  Eirke." '  But 
let  the  objector  ask  somebody  with  no  knowledge  to  subvert, 
how  he  supposes  *  Circe '  is  spelled  in  Greek,  and  the  answer 
will  be,  ^  With  a  soft  c'  Inform  him  that  no  such  letter  exists, 
and  he  guesses,  *  Then  with  s,  if  there  be  anything  like  it.' 
Tell  him  that,  to  eye  and  ear  equally,  his  own  k  answers  the 
purpose,  and  you  liave  at  all  events  taught  him  that  much,  if 
little  enough  —  and  why  does  he  live  unless  to  learn  a  little !  " 

Balaiistion*s  Adventure  was  published  in  1871,  and  was 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Cowper,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. It  is  something  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  and  is  a  defense  of  that  poet  as  tlie  most  human 
of  all  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  the  most  modem  in  spirit. 
The  influence  of  the  dramatists  is  nobly  indicated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Alcestis,  which  relates  the  adventure  of  Balaus- 
tion. 
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The  Greeks  in  every  coantry  took  great  interest  in  the  woib 
of  the  dramatic  poets,  and  were  eager  to  see  their  phiys  on  the 
stage  or  to  hear  them  recited.  The  ability  to  recite  their  plays 
or  portions  of  them  was  sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  liberation 
of  captives  and  their  kindly  treatment.  The  adventure  of  Ba- 
laastion  is  based  on  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  contained  in 
his  biography  of  Nicias,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
Syracuse.  Many  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  were  taken 
prisoners  and  suffered  great  barbarities,  while  many  who  were 
discreet  and  orderly  were  set  free. 

"Several  were  saved  for  the  sake  of  Euripides,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, in  Clough*s  translation,  ''  whose  poetry,  it  appears,  was 
in  request  among  the  Sicilians  more  than  among  any  of  the  set- 
tlers out  of  Greece.  And  when  any  travelers  arrived  that  could 
tell  them  some  passage  or  give  them  any  specimen  of  his  verses, 
they  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  communicate  them  to  one  an- 
other. Many  of  the  captives  who  got  safe  back  to  Athens  are 
said,  after  they  reached  home,  to  have  gone  and  made  their 
acknowledgments  to  Euripides,  relating  how  that  some  of  them 
had  been  released  from  their  slavery  by  teaching  what  they 
could  remember  of  his  poems,  and  others,  when  straggling  after 
the  fight,  had  been  relieved  with  meat  and  drink  for  repeating 
some  of  his  lyrics.  Nor  need  this  be  any  wonder,  for  it  is  told 
that  a  ship  of  Caunus  fleeing  into  one  of  their  harbors  for  pro- 
tection, pursued  by  pirates,  was  not  received,  but  forced  back, 
till, one  asked  if  they  knew  any  of  Euripides*  verses,  and  on 
their  saying  they  did,  they  were  admitted  and  their  ship 
brought  into  harbor." 

Browning  was  compelled  to  leave  France  hastily  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1870,  on  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  saw 
intimately  the  conditions  produced  by  the  second  Empire,  and 
he  had  watched  for  many  years  the  career  of  Napoleon  III. 
p^  His  reflections  on  this  subject  he  gave  to  the  public  in 

^BfBTXK.-  his   Prince  HohenstieirSchwangau,  Savior  of  So^ 
ciety,  which  was  written  in  Scotland  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1871,  and  was  published  in  December  of  that  year. 

In  this  poem  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  represents  France  ;  but 
the  name  is  formed  from  Hohen  Schwangau,  one  of  the  castles 
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of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  Prince  is  Loais  Napoleon  III., 
and  it  is  he  who  is  speaking  throaghout  the  poem,  addressing  a 
woman  who  has  asked  about  his  career.  The  poem  is  a  study 
of  his  character,  and  the  means  by  which  he  came  to  be  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  poet  does  not  adhere  strictly  to 
history,  and  he  often  discusses  quite  other  moral  problems  than 
those  which  rightly  belong  to  the  character  of  Napoleon  III. 

A  curious  interest  connected  with  this  poem  is  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Browning's  great  admiration  for 
Napoleon  III.  She  really  regarded  him,  at  the  time  when  he 
became  the  president  of  the  French  republic,  as  a  savior  of  so- 
ciety, and  one  from  whom  the  greatest  things  could  be  expected. 
She  had  ^^  a  truly  marvelous  belief  in  Louis  Napoleon's  good- 
ness and  genius,"  says  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  her  biographer. 
She  idealized  him,  made  him  a  hero,  looked  to  him  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Italy,  and  believed  that  he  would  realize  her  own 
glowing  convictions  concerning  democracy.  Writing  to  one  ot 
her  friends  in  1852,  Miss  Mary  R.  Mitford  gave  an  account  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  faith  in  Louis  Napoleon :  "  Mrs.  Browning 
says  that  the  courage  and  activity  shown  in  the  coup  d^Hat 
have  never  been  surpassed.  She  says  that  the  Prince  says  of 
himself,  that  his  life  will  have  four  phases,  —  one  all  rashness 
and  impudence,  necessary  to  make  his  name  known,  and  to 
make  his  own  faults  known  to  himself;  the  next,  to  combat 
with  and  triumph  over  anarchy ;  the  third,  the  consolidation  of 
France  and  pacification  of  Europe  ;  and  last,  un  eoup  de  pisUh 
let.  The  passion  of  parties  is  so  excited,  that  the  only  thing 
which  renders  the  last  improbable  is  the  sort  of  fate  by  which 
men  of  that  high  and  calm  courage  often  escape  dangers  by 
braving  them."  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Mitford  is  to  be  found 
these  words  written  by  Mrs.  Browning :  "  I  wonder  if  the  Em- 
press pleases  you  as  well  as  the  Emperor.  I  approve  altogether 
—  and  none  the  less,  that  he  has  offended  Austria  in  the  mode 
of  announcement.  Every  cut  of  the  whip  on  the  face  of  Aus- 
tria is  an  especial  compliment  to  me,  or  so  I  feel  it  Let  him 
lead  the  Democracy  to  do  its  duty  to  the  world,  and  use  to  the 
utmost  his  great  opportunities."  In  her  Poems  before  CongresSy 
and  in  other  poems  about  Italian   independence,  espedaUy  in. 
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her  Napoleon  III,  in  Italy ^  she  expressed  her  onboanded 

in  Lfouis  Napoleon.     She  did  not  live  long  enough  to  have  that 

faith  destroyed. 

At  first,  Browning  shared  in  a  measure  the  faith  of  his  wife, 
for  he  too  was  a  lover  of  Italy,  and  anxiously  hoped  for  its  in- 
dependence and  unity.  That  early  faith  doubtless  had  mach  to 
do  in  causing  him  to  write  his  subtle  analysb  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  man  who  so  thoroughly  disappointed  his 
hopes.  Later  events  tlian  tliose  of  1852  showed  that  Ixmis 
Napoleon  was  in  some  degree  an  adventurer,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  his  own  democratic  utterances,  and  that  he  cared 
more  for  personal  success  and  glory  than  for  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  |>eoples.  The  contrast  between  what  he  seemed  to 
be  and  what  he  proved  to  be,  led  tbe  poet  into  his  study  of  a 
character  so  well  adapted  to  bis  luve  of  eccentric  and  complex 
personalities. 

Writing  to  a  friend  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  poem. 
Browning  said :  ^'  By  tliis  time  you  have  got  my  little  book 
{HoJienstiel)  and  seen  for  yourself  whetlicr  I  make  the  best  or 
the  worst  of  the  case.  I  think,  in  the  main,  he  meant  to  do 
what  I  say,  and,  but  for  his  weakness  —  grown  more  apparent 
in  his  last  years  than  formerly  —  would  have  done  what  I  say 
he  did  not.  I  thought  badly  of  him  at  the  heginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, et  pour  cause :  better  afterward,  on  the  strength  of  the 
promises  lie  made,  and  gave  indications  of  intending  to  redeem. 
I  think  him  very  weak  in  the  last  miserable  year.  At  his  worst 
I  prefer  him  to  Thiers 's  best.  ...  I  am  glfwl  you  like  what  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  calls  my  eulogium  on  the  second  ein- 
])ire  —  which  it  is  not,  any  more  tlian  what  another  wiseacTe 
affirms  is  to  be,  ^  a  scandalous  attack  on  tlie  old  constant  friend 
of  England*  —  it  is  just  what  I  imagine  the  man  might,  if  he 
])leased,  say  of  himself." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  January,  1872,  Browning 
made  mention  of  another  poem  as  then  being  written.  "  Spite 
FiFiifB  AT  ^^  ™y  ailments  and  bewailments,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
thxFaib  jujjI;  all  but  finished  another  poem  of  quite  another 
kind,  which  shall  amuse  you  in  the  spring,  I  hope."  This 
was  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  which  was  published  at  the  time  pro- 
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mised.  The  motto  to  the  poem  was  taken  from  Moli^re'8  Don 
Juan,  i.  3,  and  indicates  the  character  of  the  discussion  to 
which  the  poem  is  devoted.  It  is  a  study  not  only  of  married 
life,  but  of  sexual  love  in  several  of  its  phases.  It  is  probable 
that  Byron's  Don  Juan  and  Childe  Harold  gave  hints  for  such 
study,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that,  whereas  Moli^re  and  Byron 
had  drawn  Don  Juan  as  essentially  bad,  it  seemed  to  Browning 
desirable  to  permit  a  defense  on  his  own  part  and  behalf. 
What  can  Don  Juan  say  for  himself,  how  will  he  explain  and 
defend  his  own  career  ?  Browning  has  endeavored  to  answer 
that  question. 

It  seems  to  have  been  only  a  second  thought,  however,  which 
caused  Browning  to  draw  from  Don  Juan  such  suggestion  as  it 
gave  him ;  and  the  primary  motive  came  from  his  life  at  Por- 
nic,  a  small  seacoast  town  in  Brittany,  where  he  spent  the 
summers  of  1863,  1864,  and  1865.  His  house  was  at  Ste. 
Marie,  near  Pomic,  and  his  life  there  he  described  in  one  of  his 
letters  :  '*  This  is  a  wild  little  place  in  Brittany,  something  like 
that  village  where  we  stayed  last  year.  Close  to  the  sea  —  a 
hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses,  perfectly  lonely  —  one  may  walk  on 
the  edge  of  the  low  rocks  by  the  sea  for  miles.  Our  house  is 
the  Mayor's,  large  enough,  clean  and  bare.  If  I  could,  I  would 
stay  just  as  I  am  for  many  a  day.  I  feel  out  of  the  very  earth 
sometimes  as  I  sit  here  at  the  window ;  with  the  little  church,  a 
field,  a  few  houses,  and  the  sea.  On  a  week  day  .there  is  no- 
body in  the  village,  plenty  of  haystacks,  cows,  and  fowls."  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Orr,  **  Mr.  Browning  was,  with  his  family,  at  Por- 
nic  many  years  ago,  and  there  saw  the  gypsy  who  is  the  original 
of  Fifine.  His  fancy  was  evidently  sent  roaming  by  her  audacity, 
her  strength,  tlie  contrast  which  she  presented  to  the  more 
spiritual  types  of  womanhood;  and  this  contrast  eventually 
found  expression  in  a  poetic  theory  of  life,  in  which  tliese  oppo- 
site types  and  their  corresponding  modes  of  attraction  became 
the  necessary  complement  of  each  other.  As  he  laid  down  the 
theory  Mr.  Browning  would  be  speaking  in  his  own  person. 
But  he  would  turn  into  some  one  else  in  the  act  of  working  it 
out,  for  it  insensibly  carried  with  it  a  plea  for  yielding  to  those 
opposite  attractions,  not  only  successively,  but  at  the  same  time. 
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and  a  modified  Don  Jaan  would  grow  up  under  his  pen,  tlunt 
ing  in  some  degree  his  thoughts,  using  in  some  degree  his  lan- 
guage, and  only  standing  out  as  a  distinctive  character  at  the 
end  of  the  poem." 

Mrs.  Orr  expresses  the  opinion,  in  her  biography  of  the  poeli 
that  *'  some  leaven  of  bitterness  "  must  have  been  working  in 
Browning  at  this  time  to  induce  him  to  write  such  a  poem  ai 
this.  She  says  it  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  his  other  work, 
and  g^s  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  he  had  lost  his  mental  poise. 
Such  criticism  as  this  is  as  injudicious  as  it  is  unjust  There  is 
no  evidence  in  the  poem  or  in  any  of  its  expressed  opinions  in- 
dicative of  mental  unsoundness.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Browning,  the  supreme  poet  of  wedded  loTS, 
was  not  in  this  poem  trying  to  vindicate  sexual  liberty  or  to 
justify  the  career  of  Don  Juan.  That  the  poem  adds  little  to 
the  poetic  reputation  of  Browning  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  qnits 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  he  had  ceased  from  his  high  monl 
standard  or  his  lofty  ideal  of  wedded  love. 
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I. 

Out  of  the  little  chapel  I  horsti 

Into  the  fresh  night-air  again. 

Five  minates  full,  I  waited  first 

In  the  doorway,  to  escape  the  rain 

That  drove  in  gusts  down  the  common's  centre 

At  the  edge  of  which  the  chapel  stands, 

Before  I  plucked  up  heart  to  enter. 

Heaven  ^ows  how  many  sorts  of  hands 

Reached  past  me,  groping  for  the  latch 

Of  the  inner  door  that  hung  on  catch 

More  obstinate  the  more  they  fumbled, 

TiU,  giving  way  at  last  with  a  scold 

Of  the  crazy  hmge,  in  squeezed  or  tumbled 

One  sheep  more  to  the  rest  in  fold, 

And  left  me  irresolute,  standing  sentry 

In  the  sheepf old's  lath-and-p^ster  entry. 

Six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide, 

Partitioned  off  from  the  vast  inside  — 

I  blocked  up  half  of  it  at  least. 

No  remedy ;  the  rain  kept  driving. 

They  eyed  me  much  as  some  wild  beast, 

That  congregation,  still  arriving. 

Some  of  them  by  the  main  road,  white 

A  long  way  past  me  into  the  night. 

Skirting  the  common,  then  diverging  ; 

Not  a  few  suddenly  emerging 

From  the  common's  self  ^ough  the  paling-gaps, 

—  They  house  in  the  gravel-pits  perhaps, 

Where  the  road  stops  short  with  its  safeguard  border 

Of  lamps,  as  tired  of  such  disorder  ;  — 

But  the  most  turned  in  yet  more  abruptly 

From  a  certain  squalid  knot  of  alleys, 

Where  the  town's  bad  blood  once  sVe^X.  eornr^^'^. 
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Which  now  the  little  chapel  rallies 
And  leads  into  day  again,  —  its  priesUiness 
Lending  itself  to  hide  their  heasUiness 
So  cleverly  (thanks  in  part  to  the  mason), 
And  patting  so  cheery  a  whitewashed  face  on 
Those  neophytes  too  much  in  lack  of  it, 
That,  where  you  cross  the  common  as  I  did, 
And  meet  the  party  thus  presided, 
'*  Mount  Zion  "  with  Love-lane  at  the  hack  of  it. 
They  front  you  as  little  disconcerted 
As,  bound  for  the  hills,  her  fate  averted, 
And  her  wicked  people  made  to  mind  him, 
Lot  might  have  marched  with  Gromorrah  behind  hiwi^ 

II. 

Well,  from  the  road,  the  lanes  or  the  common. 

In  came  the  flock  :  the  fat  weary  woman, 

Panting  and  bewildered,  down-clapping 

Her  umbrella  with  a  mighty  report, 

Grounded  it  by  me,  wry  and  flapping, 

A  wreck  of  whalebones  ;  then,  with  a  snort, 

Like  a  startled  horse,  at  the  interloper 

(Who  humbly  knew  himself  improper. 

But  could  not  shrink  up  small  enough) 

—  Round  to  the  door,  and  in,  —  the  gruff 

Hinge's  invariable  scold 

Making  my  very  blood  run  cold. 

Prompt  in  the  wake  of  her,  up-pattered 

On  broken  clogs,  the  many-tattered 

Little  old-faced  peaking  sister-turned-mother 

Of  the  sickly  babe  she  tried  to  smother 

Somehow  up,  with  its  spotted  face. 

From  the  cold,  on  her  breast,  the  one  warm  place ; 

She  too  must  stop,  wring  the  poor  ends  dry 

Of  a  draggled  sliawl,  and  add  thereby 

Her  tribute  to  the  door-mat,  sopping 

Already  from  my  own  clothes'  dropping. 

Which  yet  she  seemed  to  grudge  I  should  stand  on : 

Then,  stooping  down  to  take  off  her  pattens. 

She  bore  them  defiantly,  in  each  hand  one, 

Planted  together  before  her  breast 

And  its  babe,  as  good  as  a  lance  in  rest. 

Close  on  her  heels,  the  dingy  satins 

Of  a  female  something,  past  me  flitted. 

With  lips  as  much  too  white,  as  a  streak 

Lay  far  too  red  on  each  hollow  cheek ; 
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And  it  seemed  the  very  door-hinge  pitied 

All  that  was  left  of  a  woman  once, 

Holding  at  least  its  tongue  for  the  nonce. 

Then  a  tall  yellow  man,  like  the  Penitent  Thief, 

With  his  jaw  hound  up  in  a  handkerchief, 

And  eyelids  screwed  together  tight, 

Led  himself  in  hy  some  inner  light 

And,  except  from  him,  from  each  that  entered, 

I  got  the  same  interrogation  — 
**  What,  you  the  alien,  you  have  ventured 

To  take  with  us,  the  elect,  your  station  ? 

A  carer  for  none  of  it,  a  Gallio  1 "  — 

Thus,  plain  as  print,  I  read  the  glance 

At  a  common  prey,  in  each  countenance 

As  of  huntsman  giving  his  hounds  the  tallyho. 

And,  when  the  door's  cry  drowned  their  wonder, 

The  draught,  it  always  sent  in  shutting. 

Made  the  flame  of  the  single  tallow  candle 

In  the  cracked  square  lantern  I  stood  under, 

Shoot  its  hlue  lip  at  me,  rebutting 

As  it  were,  the  luckless  cause  of  scandal : 

I  verily  fancied  the  zealous  light 

(In  the  chapeFs  secret,  too !)  for  spite 

Would  shudder  itself  clean  off  the  wick. 

With  the  airs  of  a  Saint  John's  Candlestick. 

There  was  no  standing  it  much  longer. 
'*  Good  folks,"  thought  I,  as  resolve  grew  stronger, 
"  This  way  you  perform  the  Grand-Inquisitor 

When  the  weather  sends  you  a  chance  visitor  ? 

You  are  the  men,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you, 

And  none  of  the  old  Seven  Churches  vie  with  you  I 

But  still,  despite  the  pretty  perfection 

To  which  you  carry  your  trick  of  exclusiveness, 

And,  taking  God's  word  under  wise  protection, 

Correct  its  tendency  to  diffusiveness. 

And  bid  one  reach  it  over  hot  ploughshares,  — 

Still,  as  I  say,  though  you  've  found  salvation. 

If  I  should  choose  to  cry,  as  now,  '  Shares  ! '  — 

See  if  the  best  of  you  bars  me  my  ration ! 

I  prefer,  if  you  please,  for  my  expounder 

Of  the  laws  of  the  feast,  the  feast's  own  Founder ; 

Mine 's  the  same  right  with  your  poorest  and  sickliest, 

Supposing  I  don  the  marriage  vestiment : 

So,  shut  your  mouth  and  open  your  Testament, 

And  carve  me  my  portion  at  your  quickliest !  " 

Accordingly,  as  a  shoemaker's  \aA 
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With  wizened  face  in  want  of  soap, 

And  wet  apron  wound  round  his  waist  like  a  rope, 

(After  stopping  outside,  for  his  cough  was  bad. 

To  g^t  the  fit  over,  poor  gentle  creature, 

And  so  avoid  disturbing  the  preacher) 

—  Passed  in,  I  sent  my  elbow  spikewise 
At  the  shutting  door,  and  entered  likewise, 
Received  the  hinge*s  accustomed  greeting, 
And  crossed  the  threshold's  magic  pentaele, 
And  found  myself  in  full  conventicle, 

—  To  wit,  in  Zion  Chapel  Meeting, 
On  the  Christmas-Eve  of  'Forty-nine, 
Which,  calling  its  flock  to  their  special  clover, 
Found  all  assembled  and  one  sheep  over. 
Whose  lot,  as  the  weather  pleased,  was  mine. 

III. 

I  very  soon  had  enough  of  it. 

The  hot  smell  and  the  human  noises. 

And  my  neighbor's  coat,  the  greasy  cuff  of  it. 

Were  a  pebble-stone  that  a  child's  hand  poises. 

Compared  with  the  pig-of-lead-like  pressure 

Of  the  preaching  man's  immense  stupidity. 

As  he  poured  his  doctrine  forth,  full  measure, 

To  meet  his  audience's  avidity. 

You  needed  not  the  wit  of  the  Sibyl 

To  guess  the  cause  of  it  all,  in  a  twinkling : 

No  sooner  our  friend  had  got  an  inkling 

Of  treasure  hid  in  the  Holy  Bible, 

(Whene'er  't  was  the  thought  first  struck  him, 

How  death,  at  unawares,  might  duck  him 

Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 

The  gin-shop's  light  in  hell's  grim  drench) 

Than  he  handled  it  so,  in  fine  irreverence, 

As  to  hug  the  book  of  books  to  pieces : 

And,  a  patchwork  of  chapters  and  texts  in  severance, 

Not  improved  by  the  private  dog's-ears  and  creases, 

Having  clothed  his  own  soul  with,  he'd  fain  see  equip 

yours, — 
So  tossed  you  again  your  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  you  picked  them  up,  in  a  sense,  no  doubt : 
Nay,  had  but  a  single  face  of  my  neighbors 
Appeared  to  suspect  that  the  preacher's  labors 
Were  help  which  the  world  could  be  saved  without, 
'T  is  odds  but  I  might  have  borne  in  quiet 
A  qualm  or  two  at  my  spiritual  diet, 
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Or  (who  can  tell  ?)  perchance  even  mustered 
Somewhat  to  urge  in  behalf  of  the  sermon : 
But  the  flock  sat  on,  divinely  flustered, 
Snifhiig,  methought,  its  dew  of  Hermon 
With  such  content  in  every  snufile, 
As  the  devil  inside  us  loves  to  ruffle. 
My  old  fat  woman  purred  with  pleasure, 
And  thumb  round  thumb  went  twirling  faster^ 
While  she,  to  his  periods  keeping  measure, 
Maternally  devoured  the  pastor. 
The  man  with  the  handkerchief  untied  it, 
Showed  us  a  horrible  wen  inside  it. 
Gave  his  eyelids  yet  another  screwing, 
And  rocked  himself  as  the  woman  was  doing. 
The  shoemaker's  lad,  discreetly  choking, 
Kept  down  his  cough.     'T  was  too  provoking ! 
My  gorge  rose  at  the  nonsense  and  stuff  of  it ; 
So,  saying  like  Eve  when  she  plucked  the  apple, 
'^  I  wanted  a  taste,  and  now  there  'a  enough  of  it, 
I  flung  out  of  the  little  chapel. 

IV. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  rain,  a  lull 
In  the  wind  too ;  the  moon  was  risen, 
And  would  have  shone  out  pure  and  full. 
But  for  the  ramparted  cloud-prison. 
Block  on  block  built  up  in  the  West, 
For  what  purpose  the  wind  knows  best, 
Who  changes  his  mind  continually. 
And  the  empty  other  half  of  the  sky 
Seemed  in  its  silence  as  if  it  knew 
What,  any  moment,  might  look  through 
A  chance  gap  in  that  fortress  massy  :  — 
Through  its  fissures  you  got  hints 
Of  the  flying  moon,  by  the  slufting  tints, 
Now,  a  dull  lion-color,  now,  brassy 
Burning  to  yellow,  and  whitest  yellow, 
Like  furnace-smoke  just  ere  flames  bellow, 
All  a-simmer  with  intense  strain 
To  let  her  through,  —  then  blank  again. 
At  the  hope  of  her  appearance  failing. 
Just  by  the  chapel,  a  break  in  the  railing 
Shows  a  narrow  path  directly  across ; 
'Tis  ever  dry  walking  there,  on  the  moss  •— 
Besides,  you  go  gently  all  the  way  up-lull. 
I  stooped  under  and  soon  ieVl  \>e\^T  \ 
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M7  head  grew  lighter,  my  limbs  more  Bapple, 

As  I  walked  on,  glad  to  have  slipt  the  fetter. 

My  mind  was  ftdl  of  the  scene  I  had  left, 

That  placid  flock,  tliat  pastor  vociferant, 

-—  How  this  outside  was  pure  and  different ! 

The  sermon,  now  —  what  a  mingled  weft 

Of  good  and  ill !     Were  either  less. 

Its  fellow  had  colored  the  whole  distinctly ; 

But  alas  for  the  excellent  earnestness. 

And  the  truths,  quite  true  if  stated  succinctly, 

But  as  surely  false,  in  their  quaint  presentment. 

However  to  pastor  and  flock's  contentment ! 

Say  rather,  such  truths  looked  false  to  your  eyes. 

With  his  provings  and  parallels  twisted  and  twined, 

Till  how  could  you  know  them,  grown  double  their  size 

In  the  natural  fog  of  the  good  man's  mind, 

Like  yonder  spots  of  our  roadside  lamps, 

Haloed  about  with  the  conuuon's  damps  ? 

Truth  remains  true,  the  fault 's  in  tlie  prover ; 

The  zeal  was  good,  and  the  aspiration  ; 

And  yet,  and  yet,  yet,  fifty  times  over, 

Pharaoh  received  no  demonstration, 

By  his  Baker's  dream  of  Baskets  Tliree, 

Of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  — 

Although,  as  our  preacher  thus  embellished  it, 

Apparently  his  hearers  relished  it 

With  so  unfeigned  a  gust  —  who  knows  if 

They  did  not  prefer  our  friend  to  Joseph  ? 

But  so  it  is  everywhere,  one  way  with  all  of  them ! 

These  people  have  really  felt,  no  doubt, 

A  something,  the  motion  they  style  the  Call  of  them  ; 

And  this  is  their  method  of  bringing  about, 

By  a  mechanism  of  words  and  tones, 

(So  many  texts  in  so  many  groans) 

A  sort  of  reviving  and  reproducing, 

More  or  less  perfectly,  (who  can  tell  ?) 

The  mood  itself,  which  strengthens  by  using; 

And  how  that  happens,  I  understand  well. 

A  tune  was  born  in  my  head  last  week, 

Out  of  the  thump-thump  and  shriek-shriek 

Of  the  train,  as  I  came  by  it,  up  from  Manchester ; 

And  when,  next  week,  I  take  it  back  again, 

My  head  will  sing  to  the  engine's  clack  again, 

Wliile  it  only  makes  my  neighbor's  haunches  stir, 

—  Finding  no  dormant  musical  sprout 

In  him,  as  in  me,  to  be  jolted  out. 
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T  is  the  taught  already  that  profits  by  teaching; 
He  gets  no  more  from  the  railway's  preaching 
Than,  from  this  preacher  who  does  the  rail's  office,  I : 
Whom  therefore  the  flock  cast  a  jealous  eye  on. 
Still,  why  paint  ovev  their  door  *'  Mount  Zion/' 
To  which  all  flesh  shall  come,  saith  the  prophecy  ? 

V. 

But  wherefore  be  harsh  on  a  single  case  ? 

After  how  many  modes,  this  Christmas-Eve^ 

Does  the  self-same  weary  thing  take  place  ? 

The  same  endeavor  to  make  you  believe, 

And  with  much  the  same  effect,  no  more : 

Each  method  abundantly  convincing, 

As  I  say,  to  those  convinced  before. 

But  scarce  to  be  swallowed  without  wincing 

By  the  not-as-yet-convinced.     For  me, 

I  have  my  own  church  equally : 

And  in  this  church  my  faith  sprang  first  I 

(I  said,  as  I  reached  the  rising  ground, 

And  the  wind  began  again,  with  a  burst 

Of  rain  in  my  face,  and  a  glad  rebound 

From  the  heart  beneatli,  as  if,  Grod  speeding  me^ 

I  entered  his  church-door,  nature  leading  me) 

—  In  youth  I  looked  to  these  very  skies, 

And  probing  their  immensities, 

I  found  Grod  there,  his  visible  power ; 

Yet  felt  in  my  heart,  amid  all  its  sense 

Of  the  power,  an  equal  evidence 

That  his  love,  there  too,  was  the  nobler  dower. 

For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 

Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god 

Amid  his  worlds,  I  will  dare  to  say. 

You  know  what  I  mean  :  God  's  all,  man  'a  nought: 

But  also,  God,  whose  pleasure  brought 

Man  into  being,  stands  away 

As  it  were  a  handbreadth  off,  to  give 

Room  for  the  newly-made  to  live, 

And  look  at  him  from  a  place  apart, 

And  use  his  gifts  of  brain  and  heart, 

Given,  indeed,  but  to  keep  forever. 

Who  speaks  of  man,  then,  must  not  sever 

Man's  very  elements  from  man. 

Saying,  "  But  all  is  God's  "  —  whose  plan 

Was  to  create  man  and  then  leave  him 

Able,  his  own  word  saith,  to  grieve  \vvi\v 
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Bat  able  to  glorify  him  too, 

As  a  mere  machine  could  never  do, 

That  prayed  or  praised,  all  unaware 

Of  its  fitness  for  aught  but  praise  and  prayer. 

Made  perfect  as  a  thing  of  course. 

Man,  therefore,  stands  on  his  own  stock 

Of  love  and  power  as  a  pin-point  rock : 

And,  looking  to  God  who  ordained  divorce 

Of  the  rock  from  his  boundless  continent^ 

Sees,  in  his  power  made  evident, 

Only  excess  by  a  million-fold 

0*er  the  power  Grod  gave  man  in  the  mould. 

For,  note  :  man's  hand,  first  formed  to  carry 

A  few  pounds'  weight,  when  taught  to  marry 

Its  strength  with  an  engine's,  lifts  a  mountain, 

—  Advancing  in  power  by  one  degree ; 
And  why  count  steps  through  eternity  ? 
But  love  is  the  ever-springing  fountain  : 
Man  may  enlarge  or  narrow  his  bed 

For  the  water's  play,  but  the  water-head  — 
How  can  he  multiply  or  reduce  it  ? 
As  easy  create  it,  as  cause  it  to  cease ; 
He  may  profit  by  it,  or  abuse  it. 
But 't  is  not  a  thing  to  bear  increase 
As  power  does  :  be  love  less  or  more 
In  the  heart  of  man,  he  keeps  it  shut 
Or  opes  it  wide,  as  he  pleases,  but 
Love's  sum  remains  what  it  was  before. 
So,  gazing  up,  in  my  youth,  at  love 
As  seen  through  power,  ever  above 
All  modes  which  make  it  manifest, 
My  soul  brought  all  to  a  single  test  — 
That  he,  the  Eternal  First  and  Last, 
Who,  in  his  power,  had  so  surpassed 
All  man  conceives  of  what  is  might,  — 
Whose  wisdom,  too.  showed  infinite, 

—  Would  prove  as  infinitely  good ; 
Would  never,  (my  soul  understood,) 
With  power  to  work  all  love  desires. 
Bestow  e'en  less  than  man  requires  ; 
That  he  who  endlessly  was  teaching, 
Above  my  spirit's  utmost  reaching. 
What  love  can  do  in  the  leaf  or  stone, 
(So  that  to  master  tliis  alone, 

This  done  in  the  stone  or  leaf  for  me, 
I  must  go  on  learning  endlessly) 
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Would  never  need  that  I,  in  torn, 

Should  point  him  out  defect  unheeded, 

And  show  that  God  had  yet  to  learn 

What  the  meanest  human  creature  needed, 

—  Not  life,  to  wit,  for  a  few  short  years, 

Tracking  his  way  through  douhts  and  fears, 

While  the  stupid  earth  on  which  I  stay 

Suffers  no  change,  hut  passive  adds 

Its  myriad  years  to  myriads, 

Though  I,  he  gave  it  to,  decay, 

Seeing  death  come  and  choose  ahout  me, 

And  my  dearest  ones  depart  without  me. 

No :  love  which,  on  earUi,  amid  all  the  shows  of  it. 

Has  ever  heen  seen  the  sole  good  of  life  in  it. 

The  love,  ever  growing  there,  spite  of  the  strife  in  it. 

Shall  arise,  made  perfect,  from  death's  repose  of  it. 

And  I  shall  hehold  thee,  face  to  face, 

0  God,  and  in  thy  light  retrace 

How  in  all  I  loved  here,  still  wast  thou ! 
Whom  pressing  to,  then,  as  I  fain  would  now, 

1  shall  find  as  ahle  to  satiate 

The  love,  thy  gift,  as  my  spirit's  wonder 

Thou  art  ahle  to  quicken  and  suhlimate. 

With  this  sky  of  thine,  that  I  now  walk  under. 

And  glory  in  thee  for,  as  I  gaze 

Thus,  thus !     Oh,  let  men  keep  their  ways 

Of  seeking  thee  in  a  narrow  shrine  — 

Be  this  my  way !     And  this  is  mine ! 

VI. 

For  lo,  what  think  you  ?  suddenly 

The  rain  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sky 

Received  at  once  the  full  fruition 

Of  the  moon's  consummate  apparition. 

The  hlack  cloud-harricade  was  riven. 

Ruined  heneath  her  feet,  and  driven 

Deep  in  the  West ;  while,  hare  and  breathless, 

North  and  South  and  East  lay  ready 

For  a  glorious  thing  that,  dauntless,  deathless. 

Sprang  across  them  and  stood  steady. 

'T  was  a  moon-rainbow,  vast  and  perfect, 

From  heaven  to  heaven  extending,  perfect 

As  the  mother-moon's  self,  full  in  face. 

It  rose,  distinctly  at  the  base 

With  its  seven  proper  colors  chorded. 

Which  still,  in  the  rising,  were  coTa^T^s»fe<i^ 
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Until  at  last  they  coalesced, 

And  supreme  the  spectral  creature  lorded 

In  a  triumph  of  whitest  white,  — 

Above  which  intervened  the  night 

But  above  night  too,  like  only  the  next. 

The  second  of  a  wondrous  sequence, 

Beaching  in  rai-e  and  rarer  frequence, 

Till  the  heaven  of  heavens  were  circomflexed. 

Another  rainbow  rose,  a  mightier, 

Fainter,  flushier  and  flightier,  — 

Rapture  dying  along  its  verge. 

Oh,  whose  foot  shall  I  see  emerge, 

Whose,  from  the  straining  topmost  dark. 

On  to  the  keystone  of  that  arc  ? 

VII. 

This  sight  was  shown  me,  there  and  then,  — 

Me,  one  out  of  a  world  of  men. 

Singled  forth,  as  the  chance  might  hap 

To  another  if,  in  a  thunderclap 

Where  I  heard  noise  and  you  saw  flame, 

Some  one  man  knew  Grod  called  his  name. 

For  me,  1  think  I  said,  *'  Appear ! 

Good  were  it  to  be  ever  here. 

If  thou  wilt,  let  me  build  to  thee 

Service-tabernacles  three. 

Where,  forever  in  thy  presence, 

In  ecstatic  acquiescence, 

Far  alike  from  thriftless  learning 

And  ignorance's  undiscerning, 

I  may  worship  and  remain  !  " 

Thus  at  the  show  above  me,  gazing 

With  upturned  eyes,  I  felt  my  brain 

Glutted  with  the  glory,  blazing 

Throughout  its  whole  mass,  over  and  under. 

Until  at  length  it  burst  asunder 

And  out  of  it  bodily  there  streamed. 

The  too-much  glory,  as  it  seemed. 

Passing  from  out  me  to  the  ground, 

Then  palely  serpentining  round 

Into  the  dark  with  mazy  error. 

VIII. 

All  at  once  I  looked  up  with  terror. 

He  was  there. 

He  himself  with  his  human  air, 
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On  the  narrow  pathway,  just  before. 

I  saw  the  back  of  him,  no  more  — 

He  liail  left  the  chapel,  then,  as  I. 

1  forgot  all  about  the  sky. 

No  face  :  only  the  sight 

Of  a  sweepy  garment,  vast  and  white. 

With  a  hem  that  I  could  recognize. 

I  felt  terror,  no  surprise ; 

My  mind  filled  with  the  cataract 

At  one  bound  of  the  mighty  fact. 
**  I  remember,  he  did  say 

Doubtless  that,  to  this  world's  end, 

Where  two  or  three  should  meet  and  praj, 

He  would  be  in  the  midst,  their  friend ; 

Certainly  he  was  there  with  them !  " 

And  my  pulses  leaped  for  joy 

Of  the  golden  thought  without  alloy, 

That  I  saw  his  very  vesture's  hem. 

Then  rushed  the  blood  back,  cold  and  clear. 

With  a  fresh  enhancing  shiver  of  fear ; 

And  I  hastened,  cried  out  while  1  pressed 

To  the  salvation  of  the  vest, 
^^  But  not  so.  Lord  !     It  cannot  be 

That  thou,  indeed,  art  leaving  me  — 

Me,  that  have  despised  thy  friends  I 

Did  my  heart  make  no  amends  ? 

Thou  art  the  love  of  God  —  above 

His  power,  didst  hear  me  place  his  love. 

And  that  was  leaving  the  world  for  thee. 

Therefore  thou  must  not  turn  from  me 

As  I  had  chosen  the  other  part ! 

Folly  and  pride  overcame  my  heart. 

Our  best  is  bad,  nor  bears  thy  test ; 

Still,  it  should  be  our  very  best. 

I  thought  it  best  that  thou,  the  spirit, 

Be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 

And  in  beauty,  as  even  we  require  it  — 

Not  in  the  forms  burlesque,  uncouth, 

I  left  but  now,  as  scarcely  fitted 

For  thee :  I  knew  not  what  I  pitied. 

But,  all  I  felt  there,  right  or  wrong, 

What  is  it  to  thee,  who  curest  sinning  ? 

Am  I  not  weak  as  thou  art  strong  ? 

I  have  looked  to  thee  from  the  beginning, 

Straight  up  to  thee  through  all  the  world 

Which,  like  an  idle  scroll,  lay  iuxYeOi 
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To  nothingness  on  either  side : 
And  since  the  time  thou  wast  descried. 
Spite  of  the  weak  heart,  so  have  I 
Lived  ever,  and  so  fain  would  die, 
Living  and  dying,  thee  hefore ! 
But  if  thou  leavest  me  "  — 

IX. 

Less  or  morSy 
I  suppose  that  I  spoke  thus. 
When,  —  have  mercy,  Lord,  on  us ! 
The  whole  face  turned  upon  me  f ulL 
And  I  spread  myself  heneatli  it. 
As  when  the  hleacher  spreads,  to  seethe  it 
In  the  cleansing  sun,  his  wool,  — 
Steeps  in  the  flood  of  noontide  whiteness 
Some  defiled,  discolored  web  — 
So  lay  I,  saturate  with  brightness. 
And  when  the  flood  appeared  to  ebb, 
Lo,  I  was  walking,  light  and  swift, 
With  my  senses  settling  fast  and  steadying. 
But  my  body  caught  up  in  the  whirl  and  drift 
Of  the  vesture*s  amplitude,  still  eddying 
On,  just  before  me,  still  to  be  followed. 
Ah  it  carried  me  after  wiUi  its  motion : 
What  shall  I  say  ?  —  as  a  path  were  hollowed 
And  a  man  went  weltering  through  tlie  ocean. 
Sucked  along  in  the  Hying  wake 
Of  the  luminous  water-snake. 
Darkness  and  cold  were  cloven,  as  through 
I  passed,  upborne  yet  walking  too. 
And  I  turned  to  myself  at  intervals,  — 
^  So  he  said,  so  it  befalls. 
Grod  who  registers  the  cup 
Of  mere  cold  water,  for  his  sake 
To  a  disciple  rendered  up, 
Disdains  not  his  own  thirst  to  slake 
At  the  poorest  love  was  ever  offered  : 
And  because  my  heart  I  proffered. 
With  true  love  trembling  at  the  brim. 
Ho  suffers  me  to  follow  him 
Forever,  my  own  way,  —  dispensed 
From  seeking  to  be  influenced 
By  all  the  less  immediate  ways 
That  earth,  in  worships  manifold. 
Adopts  to  reach,  by  prayer  and  praise, 
The  garment's  hem,  which,  lo,  I  hold'.  " 
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X. 

And  so  we  crossed  the  world  and  stopped. 

For  where  am  I,  in  city  or  plain, 

Since  I  am  *ware  of  the  world  again  ? 

And  what  is  this  that  rises  propped 

With  pillars  of  prodigious  girth  ? 

Is  it  really  on  the  earth, 

This  miraculous  Dome  of  Go4  ? 

Has  the  angeFs  measuring-rod 

Which  numbered  cubits,  gem  from  gem, 

'Twixt  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem^ 

Meted  it  out,  —  and  what  he  meted, 

Have  the  sons  of  men  completed  ? 

—  Binding,  ever  as  he  bade, 

Colunms  in  the  colonnade 

With  arms  wide  open  to  embrace 

The  entry  of  the  human  race 

To  the  breast  of  .  .  .  what  is  it,  yon  boildingy 

Ablaze  in  front,  all  paint  and  gilding, 

With  marble  for  brick,  and  stones  of  price 

For  garniture  of  the  edifice  ? 

Now  I  see  ;  it  is  no  dream  ; 

It  stands  there  and  it  does  not  seem : 

Forever,  in  pictures,  thus  it  looks, 

And  thus  I  have  read  of  it  in  books 

Often  in  England,  leagues  away. 

And  wondered  how  these  fountains  plfty^ 

Growing  up  eternally 

Each  to  a  musical  water-tree. 

Whose  blossoms  drop,  a  glittering  boon. 

Before  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  the  granite  lavers  underneath. 

Liar  and  dreamer  in  your  teeth  J 

I,  the  sinner  that  speak  to  yoa. 

Was  in  Rome  this  night,  and  stood,  and  knew 

Both  this  and  more.     For  see,  for  see, 

The  dark  is  rent,  mine  eye  is  free 

To  pierce  the  crust  of  the  outer  wall. 

And  I  view  inside,  and  all  there,  all, 

As  the  swarming  hollow  of  a  hive, 

The  whole  Basilica  alive  ! 

Men  in  the  chancel,  body  and  nave. 

Men  on  the  pillars'  architrave. 

Men  on  the  statues,  men  on  the  tombs 

With  popes  and  kings  in  their  porpYvyr^  ^otg\^ 
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All  famishing  in  expectation 
Of  Uic  niain-altar*8  consuniniatioii. 
For  Hec,  for  see,  the  rapturous  moment 
Approaches,  and  eartlfs  best  endowment 
Blends  with  heaven's  ;  the  tai>er-fires 
Pant  up,  the  winding  brazen  spires 
Heave  loftier  yet  tlie  baldachin  ; 
Tlie  incense-gaspings,  long  kept  in, 
Suspire  in  cloudfi;  the  organ  blatant 
Holds  his  breath  and  grovels  latent, 
As  if  God*s  hushing  finger  grazed  him, 
(Like  Behemoth  when  he  praised  him) 
At  the  silver  belFs  shrill  tinkling. 
Quick  cold  dro|)ft  of  terror  sprinkling 
()n  the  sudden  pavement  strewed 
Witl)  faces  of  Uie  multitude. 
Eartli  breaks  up,  time  drops  away, 
In  flows  heaven,  with  its  new  day 
Of  endless  life,  when  He  who  trod, 
Very  man  and  very  God, 
This  earth  in  weakness,  nhame  and  pain. 
Dying  the  death  whose  signs  remain 
Up  yonder  on  tlie  accursed  ti-ee,  — 
Sliall  come  again,  no  more  to  be 
Of  captivity  the  thrall, 
But  the  one  God,  All  in  all. 
King  of  kings,  I^rd  of  lords. 
As  His  servant  Jolin  received  the  words, 
"  I  died,  and  hve  forevermore !  " 

XI. 

Yet  I  was  left  outside  the  door. 
"  Why  sit  I  here  on  the  threshold-stone. 
Left  till  He  return,  alone 
Save  for  the  garment's  extreme  fold 
Abandoned  still  to  })le8S  my  hold  ?  " 
My  reason,  to  my  doubt,  replied. 
As  if  a  book  were  opened  wide, 
And  at  a  certain  page  I  traced 
Every  record  un defaced, 
Added  by  successive  years,  — 
llie  harvestings  of  truth's  stray  ears 
Singly  gleaned,  and  in  one  sheaf 
Bound  together  for  belief. 
Yes,  I  said  —  that  he  will  go 
And  sit  with  these  in  turn,  I  know. 
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Their  faith's  heart  beats,  though  her  head  swims 

Too  giddily  to  guide  her  limbs, 

Disabled  by  their  palsy-stroke 

From  propping  mine.     Though  Rome's  gross  yoke 

Drops  off,  no  more  to  be  endured, 

Her  teaching  is  not  so  obscured 

By  errors  and  perversities, 

That  no  truth  shines  athwart  the  lies : 

And  he,  whose  eye  detects  a  spark 

Even  where,  to  man's,  the  whole  seems  darky 

May  well  see  flame  where  each  beholder 

Acknowledges  the  embers  smoulder. 

But  I,  a  mere  man,  fear  to  quit 

The  clue  God  gave  me  as  most  fit 

To  guide  my  footsteps  through  life's  mazOy 

Because  himself  discerns  all  ways 

Open  to  reach  him  :  I,  a  man 

Able  to  mark  where  faith  began 

To  swerve  aside,  till  from  its  summit 

Judgment  drops  her  damning  plummet. 

Pronouncing  such  a  fatal  space 

Departed  from  the  founder's  base  : 

He  will  not  bid  me  enter  too, 

But  rather  sit,  as  now  I  do, 

Awaiting  his  return  outside. 

—  'T  was  thus  my  reason  straight  replied 
And  joyously  I  turned,  and  pressed 
The  garment's  skirt  upon  my  breast. 
Until,  afresh  its  light  suffusing  me. 

My  heart  cried  —  "  What  has  been  abasing  me 

That  I  should  wait  here  lonely  and  coldly, 

Instead  of  rising,  entering  boldly, 

Baring  truth's  face,  and  letting  drift 

Her  veils  of  lies  as  they  choose  to  shift  ? 

Do  these  men  praise  him  ?     I  will  raise 

My  voice  up  to  their  point  of  praise ! 

I  see  the  error  ;  but  above 

The  scope  of  error,  see  the  love.  — 

Oh,  love  of  those  first  Christian  days  \ 

—  Fanned  so  soon  into  a  blaze, 

From  the  spark  preserved  by  the  trampled  sect. 

That  the  antique  sovereign  Intellect 

Which  then  sat  ruling  in  the  world, 

Like  a  change  in  dreams,  was  hurled 

From  the  throne  he  reigned  upon : 

You  looked  up  and  he  was  gone. 
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Grone,  his  gloiy  of  the  pen ! 

—  Love,  with  Greece  and  Rome  in  ken. 
Bade  her  scribes  abhor  the  trick 

Of  poetry  and  rhetoric, 

And  exult  with  hearts  set  free, 

In  blessed  imbecility 

Scrawled,  perchance,  on  some  torn  sheet 

Leaving  Sallost  incomplete. 

Grone,  £s  pride  of  sculptor,  painter  I 

—  Love,  while  able  to  acquaint  her 
While  the  thousand  statues  yet 
Fresh  from  chisel,  pictures  wet 
From  bnish,  she  saw  on  every  side, 
Chose  rather  with  an  infant's  pride 
To  frame  those  portents  which  impart 
Such  unction  to  true  Christian  Art 
Grone,  music  too !     The  air  was  stirred 
By  happy  wings  :  Terpander's  bird 
(That,  when  the  cold  came,  fled  away) 
Would  tarry  not  the  wintry  day,  — 
As  more-enduring  sculpture  must, 
Till  filthy  saints  rebuked  the  gust 
With  which  they  chanced  to  get  a  sight 
Of  some  dear  naked  Aphrodite 

They  glanced  a  thought  above  the  toes  of, 

By  breaking  zealously  her  nose  off. 

Love,  surely,  from  that  music's  lingering, 

Might  have  filched  her  organ-fingering. 

Nor  chosen  rather  to  set  prayings 

To  hog-grunts,  praises  to  horse-neighings. 

Love  was  the  startling  thing,  the  new : 

Love  was  the  all-sufficient  too  ; 

And  seeing  that,  you  see  the  rest : 

As  a  babe  can  find  its  mother's  breast 

As  well  in  darkness  as  in  light, 

Love  shut  our  eyes,  and  all  seemed  right. 

True,  the  world's  eyes  are  open  now : 

—  Less  need  for  me  to  disallow 

Some  few  that  keep  Love's  zone  unbuckled. 

Peevish  as  ever  to  be  suckled, 

Lulled  by  the  same  old  baby-prattle 

With  intermixture  of  the  rattle, 

When  she  would  have  them  creep,  stand  steady 

Upon  their  feet,  or  walk  already, 

Not  to  speak  of  trying  to  climb. 

I  will  be  wise  another  time. 
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And  not  desire  a  wall  between  us, 

When  next  I  see  a  church-roof  covep 

So  many  species  of  one  genus, 

All  with  foreheads  bearing  lover 

Written  above  the  earnest  eyes  of  them ; 

All  with  breasts  that  beat  for  beauty, 

Whetlier  sublimed,  to  the  surprise  of  them, 

In  noble  daring,  steadfast  du^, 

The  heroic  in  passion,  or  in  action,  — 

Or,  lowered  for  sense*s  satisfaction. 

To  the  mere  outside  of  human  creatures, 

Mere  perfect  form  and  faultless  features. 

What  ?  with  all  Rome  here,  whence  to  levy 

Such  contributions  to  their  appetite. 

With  women  and  men  in  a  gorgeous  bevy. 

They  take,  as  it  were,  a  padlock,  clap  it  tight 

On  their  southern  eyes,  restrained  from  feeding 

On  the  glories  of  their  ancient  reading, 

On  the  beauties  of  their  modem  singing. 

On  the  wonders  of  the  builder's  bringing. 

On  the  majesties  of  Art  around  them,  — 

And,  all  these  loves,  late  struggling  incessant. 

When  faith  has  at  last  united  and  bound  them, 

They  offer  up  to  God  for  a  present  ? 

Why,  I  will,  on  the  whole,  be  rather  proud  of  it,  — 

And,  only  taking  the  act  in  reference 

To  the  other  recipients  who  might  have  allowed  it, 

I  will  rejoice  that  God  had  the  preference." 

xn. 

So  I  summed  up  my  new  resolves : 

Too  much  love  there  can  never  be. 

And  where  the  intellect  devolves 

Its  function  on  love  exclusively, 

I,  a  man  who  possesses  both. 

Will  accept  the  provision,  nothing  loth, 

—  Will  feast  my  love,  then  depart  elsewhere, 

That  my  intellect  may  find  its  share. 

And  ponder,  O  soul,  the  while  thou  departest, 

And  see  thou  applaud  the  great  heart  of  the  artisty 

Who,  examining  the  capabilities 

Of  the  block  of  marble  he  has  to  fashion 

Into  a  type  of  thought  or  passion,  — 

Not  always,  using  obvious  facilities. 

Shapes  it,  as  any  artist  can, 

Into  a  perfect  symmetrical  man, 
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Complete  from  head  to  foot  of  the  life-aizey 

Such  08  old  Adam  stood  in  his  wife's  eyes,  ^ 

But,  now  and  then,  bravely  aspires  to  consamiiute 

A  Colossus  by  no  means  so  easy  to  come  at* 

And  uses  tlie  whole  of  his  block  for  the  busty 

Leaving  the  mind  of  the  public  to  finish  it. 

Since  cut  it  ruefully  short  he  must : 

On  the  face  alone  he  expends  his  devotion^ 

He  raUier  would  mar  than  resolve  to  diminiali  it^ 

—  Saying,  '^Applaud  me  for  this  gprand  notion 
Of  wliat  a  face  may  be !     As  for  completing  it 
In  breast  and  body  and  limbs,  do  that,  you  I  " 
All  hail !     I  fancy  how,  happily  meeting  it, 

A  trunk  and  legs  would  perfect  the  statue. 
Could  man  carve  so  as  to  answer  volition. 
And  how  much  nobler  than  petty  cavils. 
Were  a  hope  to  find,  in  my  spirit-travelfl^ 
Some  artist  of  another  ambition, 
Who  having  a  block  to  carve,  no  bigger, 
Has  spent  his  power  on  the  opposite  quest, 
And  believed  to  begin  at  Uie  feet  was  best  — * 
For  so  may  I  see,  ere  I  die,  tlie  whole  figure  ! 

XIII. 

Ko  sooner  said  Uian  out  in  the  night ! 
My  heart  beat  lighter  and  more  light : 
And  still,  as  before,  I  was  walking  swift. 
With  my  senses  settling  fast  and  steadying. 
But  my  body  caught  up  in  the  whirl  and  drift 
Of  the  vesture's  amplitude,  still  eddying 
On  just  before  me,  still  to  be  followed, 
As  it  carried  me  after  with  its  motion, 

—  What  shall  I  say  ?  —  as  a  patli  were  hollowed^ 
And  a  man  went  weltering  through  the  ocean. 
Sucked  along  in  the  flying  wake 

Of  the  luminous  water-snake. 

xrv. 

Alone !     I  am  left  alone  once  more  — 
(Save  for  the  garment's  extreme  fold 
Abandoned  still  to  bless  my  hold) 
Alone,  beside  the  entrance-door 
Of  a  sort  of  temple,  —  perhaps  a  college, 

—  Like  nothing  I  ever  saw  bef()r(J 

At  home  in  England,  to  my  knowledge. 
The  tall  old  quaint  irregular  tewu  ! 
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It  may  be  .  .  .  though  which,  I  can't  affirm  •  <  •  any 

Of  the  famous  middle-age  towns  of  Germany ; 

And  this  flight  of  stairs  where  I  sit  down. 

Is  it  Halle,  Weimar,  Cassel,  Frankfort, 

Or  Gottingen,  I  have  to  thank  for  't  ? 

It  may  be  Gottingen,  —  most  likely. 

Through  the  open  door  I  catch  obliquely 

Glimpses  of  a  lecture-hall ; 

And  not  a  bad  assembly  neither, 

Ranged  decent  and  synunetrieal 

On  benches,  waiting  what  *8  to  see  there  ; 

Which,  holding  still  by  the  vesture^s  hem, 

I  also  resolve  to  see  with  them, 

Cautious  this  time  how  I  suffer  to  slip 

The  chance  of  joining  in  fellowship 

With  any  that  call  themselves  his  friends ; 

As  these  folks  do,  I  have  a  notion. 

But  hist  —  a  buzzing  and  emotion  I 

All  settle  themselves,  the  while  ascends 

By  the  creaking  rail  to  the  lecture-desk. 

Step  by  step,  deliberate 

Because  of  his  cranium's  over-freight. 

Three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque. 

If  I  have  proved  an  accurate  guesser. 

The  hawk-nosed,  high-cheekboned  Professor. 

I  felt  at  once  as  if  there  ran 

A  shoot  of  love  from  my  heart  to  the  man  — 

That  sallow  virgin-minded  studious 

Martyr  to  mild  enthusiasm. 

As  he  uttered  a  kind  of  cough-preludious 

That  woke  my  sympathetic  spasm, 

(Beside  some  spitting  that  made  me  sorry) 

And  stood,  surveying  his  auditory 

With  a  wan  pure  look,  wellnigh  celestial,  — 

Those  blue  eyes  had  survived  so  much ! 

While,  under  the  foot  they  could  not  smutch. 

Lay  all  the  fleshly  and  the  bestial. 

Over  he  bowed,  and  arranged  his  notes, 

Till  the  auditory 's  clearing  of  throats 

Was  done  with,  died  into  a  silence  ; 

And,  when  each  glance  was  upward  sent. 

Each  bearded  mouth  composed  intent. 

And  a  pin  might  be  heard  drop  half  a  mile  hence,  — 

He  pushed  back  higher  his  spectacles, 

L^t  the  eyes  stream  out  like  lamps  from  cells. 

And  giving  his  head  of  hair  —  a  Vk^^^ 
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iA  uDflrcHsed  tow,  for  color  and  quantity  -^ 
(>ije  rapid  and  impatient  shake, 
(Ah  out*  own  youn^  England  adjusts  a  jaunty  tie 
When  almut  to  iiii])art«  on  mature  digestioo. 
Some  thrilling  view  of  the  surplice-question) 
—  The  ProfeHSor*H  jrrave  voice,  sweet  thoofi^ 
Broke  into  hi-s  Christmas-Eve  discoorse. 

XV. 

And  lie  bct^aii  it  by  observing 

How  reason  <lictated  that  men 

Should  rcfrtify  tlie  natural  swerving, 

liy  a  reversion,  now  and  then, 

'i  o  the  well-heads  of  knowledge,  few 

And  far  away,  whence  rolling  grew 

'i'he  liffMttream  wide  whereat  we  drink, 

C/Oin mingled,  as  we  needs  must  think, 

With  waU;rs  alien  to  the  source ; 

To  do  which,  aimed  this  eve*s  discourse; 

Sini'e,  where  could  be  a  fitter  time 

For  tnicing  }>ackward  to  its  prime, 

'Hi is  ChriKtianity,  this  lake, 

'Hiis  reservoir,  whereat  we  slake. 

From  one  or  other  bank,  our  thirst? 

So,  he  j)ro}M>Hed  inquiring  first 

Into  the  various  sources  whence 

This  Myth  of  Christ  is  denvable ; 

l><!manding  from  the  evidence, 

(Since  plainly  no  such  life  was  livable) 

How  these  phenomena  should  class? 

Whether  *t  were  best  opine  Christ  was, 

Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 

He  was  and  was  not,  both  together  — 

It  matters  little  for  the  name, 

So  the  idea  be  left  the  same. 

Only,  for  practical  purj>ose'  sake, 

'T  was  obviously  as  well  to  take 

The  popular  stor}',  —  understanding 

How  the  ineptitude  of  the  time. 

And  the  penman's  prejudice,  expanding 

Fact  into  fable  fit  for  die  clime, 

Had,  by  slow  and  sure  degi*ees,  translated  it 

Into  this  myth,  this  Individuum,  — 

Which,  when  reason  had  strained  and  abated  it 

Of  foreign  matter,  left,  for  residuum, 

A  Man  I  — a  right  true  man,  however. 
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Whose  work  was  worthy  a  man's  endeavor : 

Work,  that  gave  warrant  almost  sufficient 

To  his  disciples,  for  rather  believing 

He  was  just  omnipotent  and  onmiscient, 

As  it  gives  to  us,  for  as  frankly  receiving 

His  word,  their  tradition,  —  which,  though  it  meant 

Something  entirely  different 

From  all  that  those  who  only  heard  it, 

In  their  simplicity  thought  and  averred  it, 

Had  yet  a  meaning  quite  as  respectable : 

For,  among  other  doctrines  delectable, 

Was  he  not  surely  the  first  to  insist  on 

The  natural  sovereignty  of  our  race  ?  — 

Here  the  lecturer  came  to  a  pausing-place. 

And  while  his  cough,  like  a  droughty  piston. 

Tried  to  dislodge  the  husk  that  grew  to  him, 

I  seized  the  occasion  of  bidding  adieu  to  him. 

The  vesture  still  witlun  my  hand. 

XVI. 

I  could  interpret  its  command. 
This  time  he  would  not  bid  me  enter 
The  exhausted  air-bell  of  the  Critic. 
Truth's  atmosphere  may  grow  mephitic 
When  Papist  struggles  with  Dissenter, 
Impregnating  its  pristine  clarity, 

—  One,  by  his  daily  fare's  vulgarity, 
Its  gust  of  broken  meat  and  garlic ; 

—  One,  by  his  soul's  too-much  presuming 
To  turn  the  frankincense's  fuming 

And  vapors  of  the  candle  starlike 
Into  the  cloud  her  wings  she  buoys  on. 
Each,  that  thus  sets  the  pure  air  seething, 
May  poison  it  for  healthy  breathing  — 
But  the  Critic  leaves  no  air  to  poison ; 
Pumps  out  with  ruthless  ingenuity 
Atom  by  atom,  and  leaves  you  —  vacuity. 
Thus  much  of  Chiist  does  he  reject  ? 
And  what  retain  ?     His  intellect  ? 
What  is  it  I  must  reverence  duly  ? 
Poor  intellect  for  worship,  truly. 
Which  tells  me  simply  what  was  told 
(If  mere  morality,  bereft 
Of  the  God  in  Clirist,  be  all  that 's  left) 
Elsewhere  by  voices  manifold ; 
With  this  advanUige,  that  the  slUX^ex 
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Made  nowise  the  important  stumble 

Of  adding,  he^  tlie  sage  and  humble, 

Was  ako  one  with  the  Creator. 

You  urge  Christ's  followers*  simplicity : 

But  how  does  shifting  blame  evade  it  ? 

Have  vmdom's  words  no  more  felicity  ? 

The  stumbling-block,  his  speech  —  who  laid  it  ? 

How  comes  it  that  for  one  found  able 

To  sift  the  truth  of  it  from  fable, 

Millions  believe  it  to  the  letter  ? 

Christ's  goodness,  then  —  does  that  fare  better  ? 

Strange  goodness,  which  upon  the  score 

Of  being  goodness,  the  mere  due 

Of  man  to  fellow-man,  much  more 

To  God  —  should  take  another  view 

Of  its  possessor's  privilege, 

And  bid  him  rule  his  race  !     You  pledge 

Your  fealty  to  such  rule  ?     What,  all  — 

From  heavenly  John  and  Attic  Paul, 

And  that  brave  weather-battered  Peter, 

Whose  stout  faith  only  stood  completer 

For  buffets,  sinning  to  be  pardoned. 

As,  more  his  hands  hauled  nets,  they  hardened,  - 

All,  down  to  you,  the  man  of  men. 

Professing  here  at  Gottingen, 

Compose  Christ's  flock  !     They,  you  and  I, 

Are  sheep  of  a  good  man  !     And  why  ? 

The  goodness,  —  how  did  he  acquire  it  ? 

Was  it  self-gained,  did  God  inspire  it  ? 

Choose  which ;  then  tell  me,  on  what  ground 

Should  its  possessor  dare  propound 

His  claim  to  rise  o'er  us  an  inch  ? 

Were  goodness  all  some  man's  invention, 

Who  arbitrarily  made  mention 

What  we  should  follow,  and  whence  flinch,  — 

What  qualities  might  take  the  style 

Of  right  and  wrong,  —  and  had  such  guessing 

Met  with  as  general  acquiescing 

As  graced  tJie  alphabet  ere  while. 

When  A  got  leave  an  Ox  to  be. 

No  Camel  (quoth  the  Jews)  like  G,  — 

For  thus  inventing  thing  and  title 

Worship  were  tliat  man's  fit  requital. 

But  if  the  common  conscience  must 

Be  ultimately  judge,  adjust 

Its  apt  name  to  each  equality 
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Already  known,  —  I  would  decree 

Worship  for  such  mere  demonstration 

And  simple  work  of  nomenclature, 

Only  the  day  I  praised,  not  nature, 

But  Harvey,  for  the  circulation. 

I  would  praise  such  a  Christ,  with  pride 

And  joy,  that  he,  as  none  beside, 

Had  taught  us  how  to  keep  the  mind 

God  gave  him,  as  Grod  gave  his  kind, 

Freer  than  they  from  fleshly  taint : 

I  would  call  such  a  Christ  our  Saint, 

As  I  declare  our  Poet,  him 

Whose  insight  makes  all  others  dim : 

A  thousand  poets  pried  at  life, 

And  only  one  amid  the  strife 

Rose  to  be  Shakespeare :  each  shall  take 

His  crown,  I  'd  say,  for  the  world's  sake  — 

Though  some  objected  —  ^^  Had  we  seen 

The  heart  and  head  of  each,  what  screen 

Was  broken  there  to  give  them  light. 

While  in  ourselves  it  shuts  the  sight, 

We  should  no  more  admire,  perchance, 

That  these  found  truth  out  at  a  glance, 

Than  marvel  how  the  bat  discerns 

Some  pitch-dark  cavern's  flfty  turns, 

Led  by  a  finer  tact,  a  gift 

He  boasts,  which  other  birds  must  shift 

Without,  and  grope  as  best  they  can." 

No,  freely  I  would  praise  the  man,  — 

Nor  one  whit  more,  if  he  contended 

That  gift  of  his  from  Grod  descended. 

Ah  friend,  what  gift  of  man's  does  not? 

No  nearer  something,  by  a  jot, 

Rise  an  infinity  of  notlungs 

Than  one  :  take  Euclid  for  your  teacher : 

Distinguish  kinds :  do  crownings,  clothing8| 

Make  that  creator  which  was  creature  ? 

Multiply  gifts  upon  man's  head. 

And  what,  when  all 's  done,  shall  be  said 

But  —  the  more  gifted  he,  I  ween  ! 

That  one  's  made  Christ,  this  other,  Pilate, 

And  this  might  be  all  that  has  been,  — 

So  what  is  there  to  frown  or  smile  at? 

What  is  left  for  us,  save,  in  growth 

Of  soul,  to  rise  up,  far  past  both. 

From  the  gift  looking  to  the  gjiveC) 
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And  from  the  cistern  to  the  river, 

And  from  the  finite  to  infinity, 

And  from  man's  dust  to  God's  divinity  ? 

xvn. 

Take  all  in  a  word :  the  truth  in  Grod*s  breast 

Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed : 

Though  he  is  so  bright  and  we  so  dim, 

We  are  made  in  his  image  to  witness  him  : 

And  were  no  eye  in  us  to  tell. 

Instructed  by  no  inner  sense. 

The  light  of  heaven  from  die  dark  of  hell. 

That  light  would  want  its  evidence,  — 

Though  justice,  good  and  truth  were  still 

Divine,  if,  by  some  demon's  will, 

Hatred  and  wrong  had  been  proclaimed 

Law  through  the  worlds,  and  right  misnamed. 

No  mere  exposition  of  morality 

Made  or  in  part  or  in  totality. 

Should  win  you  to  give  it  worship,  therefore  : 

And,  if  no  better  proof  you  will  care  for, 

—  Whom  do  you  count  the  worst  man  upon  earth  ? 

Be  sure,  he  knows,  in  his  conscience,  more 

Of  what  right  is,  than  arrives  at  birth 

In  the  best  man's  acts  that  we  bow  before  : 

This  last  knows  better  —  true,  but  my  fact  is, 

'T  is  one  thing  to  know,  and  another  to  practise. 

And  thence  I  conclude  tliat  the  real  Grod-function 

Is  to  furnish  a  motive  and  injunction 

For  practising  what  we  know  already. 

And  such  an  injunction  and  such  a  motive 

As  the  God  in  Christ,  do  you  waive,  and  '^  heady. 

High-minded,"  hang  your  tablet-votive 

Outside  the  fane  on  a  finger-post  ? 

Morality  to  the  uttermost, 

Supreme  in  Christ  as  we  all  confess, 

Why  need  we  prove  would  avail  no  jot 

To  make  him  God,  if  God  he  wore  not  ? 

What  is  the  point  where  himself  lays  stress  ? 

Does  the  precept  run  "  Believe  in  good, 

In  justice,  truth,  now  understood 

For  the  first  time  "  ?  —  or,  '*  Believe  in  me. 

Who  lived  and  died,  yet  essentially 

Am  Lord  of  Life  "  ?     Whoever  can  take 

The  same  to  his  heart  and  for  mere  love's  sake 

Ck>nceive  of  the  love,  —  that  man  obtains 
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A  new  truth ;  no  conviction  g^ins 
Of  an  old  one  only,  made  intense 
By  a  fresh  appeal  to  his  faded  sense. 

xvni. 

Can  it  be  that  he  stays  inside  ? 
Is  the  vesture  left  me  to  commune  with  ? 
Could  my  soul  find  aught  to  sing  in  tune  with 
Even  at  this  lecture,  if  she  tried? 
Oh,  let  me  at  lowest  sympathize 
With  the  lurking  drop  of  blood  that  lies 
In  the  desiccated  brain's  white  roots 
Without  throb  for  Christ's  attributes, 
As  the  lecturer  makes  his  special  boast ! 
If  love  's  dead  there,  it  has  left  a  ghost. 
Admire  we,  how  from  heart  to  brain 
(Though  to  say  so  strike  the  doctors  dumb) 
One  instinct  rises  and  faUs  again. 
Restoring  the  equilibrium. 
And  how  when  the  Critic  had  done  his  best. 
And  the  pearl  of  piice,  at  reason's  test, 
Lay  dust  and  ashes  levigable 
On  the  Professor's  lecture-table,  — 
When  we  looked  for  the  inference  and  monition 
That  our  faith,  reduced  to  such  condition, 
Be  swept  forthwith  to  its  natural  dust-hole,  — 
He  bids  us,  when  we  least  expect  it. 
Take  back  our  faith,  —  if  it  be  not  just  whole, 
Tet  a  pearl  indeed,  as  his  tests  affect  it. 
Which  fact  pays  damage  done  rewardingly. 
So,  prize  we  our  dust  and  ashes  accordingly ! 
^^  Gro  home  and  venerate  the  inytli 
I  thus  have  experimented  with  — 
This  man,  continue  to  adore  him 
Rather  than  all  who  went  before  him. 
And  all  who  ever  followed  after !  '*  — 
Surely  for  this  I  may  praise  you,  my  brother ! 
Will  you  take  the  praise  in  tears  or  laughter  ? 
That 's  one  point  gained  :  can  I  compass  another  ? 
Unlearned  love  was  safe  from  spurning  — 
Can't  we  respect  your  loveless  learning  ? 
Let  us  at  least  give  learning  honor ! 
What  laurels  had  we  showered  upon  her, 
Girding  her  loins  up  to  perturb 
Our  theory  of  the  Middle  Verb ; 
Or  Turk-like  brandishing  a  scimitar 
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O'er  anapaests  in  comic-trimeter  ; 

Or  caring  the  halt  and  maimed  ^^Iketides," 

While  we  lounged  on  at  oui*  indebted  ease : 

Instead  of  which,  a  tricksy  demon 

Sets  her  at  Titus  or  Philemon  ! 

When  ignorance  wags  his  ears  of  leather 

And  hates  Grod's  word,  't  is  altogether  ; 

Nor  leaves  he  his  congenial  thisdes 

To  go  and  browse  on  Paul's  Epistles. 

—  And  you,  the  audience,  who  might  ravage 
The  world  wide,  enviably  savage, 

Nor  heed  the  cry  of  the  retriever. 
More  than  Herr  Heine  (before  his  fever),  — 
•         I  do  not  tell  a  lie  so  arrant 

As  say  my  passion's  wings  are  furled  up, 

And,  without  plainest  heavenly  warrant, 

I  were  ready  and  glad  to  give  the  world  up  ^ 

But  still,  when  you  rub  brow  meticulous, 

And  ponder  the  profit  of  turning  holy 

If  not  for  Grod's,  for  your  own  sake  solely, 

—  Grod  forbid  I  should  find  you  ridiculous ! 
Deduce  from  this  lecture  all  that  eases  you, 
Nay,  call  yourselves,  if  the  calling  pleases  you, 

^Christians,'' — abhor  the  deist's  pravity,  — 
Gro  on,  you  shall  no  more  move  my  gravity 
Than,  when  I  see  boys  ride  a-cockhorse, 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  embarrass  them 
By  hinting  tliat  their  stick 's  a  mock  horse, 
Ajid  they  really  carry  what  they  say  carries  them. 

XIX. 

So  sat  I  talking  with  my  mind. 

I  did  not  long  to  leave  the  door 

And  find  a  new  church,  as  before. 

But  rather  was  quiet  and  inclined 

To  prolong  and  enjoy  the  gentle  resting 

From  fur&er  tracking  and  trying  and  testing. 
*'  This  tolerance  is  a  genial  mood  !  " 

(Said  I,  and  a  little  pause  ensued.) 
**  One  trims  the  bark  'twixt  shoal  and  shelf. 

And  sees,  each  side,  the  good  effects  of  it, 

A  value  for  religion's  self, 

A  carelessness  about  the  sects  of  it. 

Let  me  enjoy  my  own  conviction, 

Not  watch  my  neighbor's  faith  with  f retfulness, 

Still  spying  there  some  dereliction 
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Of  truth,  perversity,  forgetfulness  ! 

Better  a  mild  indifferentism, 

Teaching  that  both  our  faiths  (though  duller 

His  shine  through  a  dull  spirit's  prism) 

Originally  had  one  color ! 

Better  pursue  a  pilgrimage 

Through  ancient  and  through  modem  times 

To  many  peoples,  various  climes, 

Where  I  may  see  saint,  savage,  sage 

Fuse  their  respective  creeds  in  one 

Before  the  general  Father's  throne !  " 

XX. 

—  'T  was  the  horrible  storm  began  afresh  I 
The  black  night  caught  me  in  his  mesh. 
Whirled  me  up,  and  flung  me  prone. 
I  was  left  on  ^e  coUege-step  alone. 
I  looked,  and  far  there,  ever  fleeting 
Far,  far  away,  the  receding  gesture, 
And  looming  of  the  lessening  vesture !  — 
Swept  forward  from  my  stupid  hand, 
While  I  watched  my  foolish  heart  expand 
In  the  lazy  glow  of  benevolence, 
O'er  the  various  modes  of  man's  belief. 
I  sprang  up  with  fear's  vehemence. 
Needs 'must  there  be  one  way,  our  chief 
Best  way  of  worship :  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  when  found,  contrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  share ! 
This  constitutes  my, earthly  care  : 
God's  is  above  it  and  distinct 
For  I,  a  man,  with  men  am  linked 
And  not  a  brute  with  brutes  ;  no  gain 
Tliat  I  experience,  must  remain 
Unshared :  but  should  my  best  endeavor 
To  share  it,  fail  —  subsisteth  ever 
Grod's  care  above,  and  I  exult 
That  God,  by  God's  own  ways  occult, 
May  —  doth,  I  will  believe  —  bring  back 
All  wanderers  to  a  single  track. 
Meantime,  I  can  but  testify 
God's  care  for  me  —  no  more^  can  I  — 
It  is  but  for  myself  I  know  ; 
The  world  rolls  witnessing  around  me 
Only  to  leave  me  as  it  found  me ; 
Men  cry  there,  but  my  ear  is  slow  *. 
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Their  races  flourish  or  decay 

—  What  boots  it,  while  yon  lacid  way 

Loaded  with  stars  divides  the  vault  ? 

But  soon  my  soul  repairs  its  fault 

When,  sharpening  sense's  hebetude, 

She  turns  on  my  own  life  !     So  viewed, 

No  mere  moteVbreadth  but  teems  immense 

With  witnessings  of  providence  : 

And  woe  to  me  if  when  I  look 

Upon  that  record,  the  sole  book 

Unsealed  to  me,  I  take  no  heed 

Of  any  warning  that  I  read  ! 

Have  I  been  sure,  this  Christmas-Eve, 

God*s  own  hand  did  the  rainbow  weave, 

Whereby  tlie  truth  from  heaven  slid 

Into  my  soul  ?  —  I  cannot  bid 

The  world  admit  he  stooped  to  heal 

My  soul,  as  if  in  a  thunder-peal 

Where  one  heard  noise,  and  one  saw  flame, 

I  only  knew  he  named  my  name  : 

But  what  is  the  world  to  me,  for  sorrow 

Or  joy  in  its  censure,  when  to-morrow 

It  drops  the  remark,  with  just-turned  head, 

Then,  on  again,  ^^That  man  is  dead  "  ? 

Yes,  but  for  me  —  my  name  called,  —  drawn 

As  a  conscript's  lot  from  the  lap's  black  yawn, 

He  has  dipt  into  on  a  batUe-dawn : 

Bid  out  of  life  by  a  nod,  a  glance,  — 

Stumbling,  mute-mazed,  at  nature's  chance,  — 

With  a  rapid  finger  circled  round. 

Fixed  to  the  first  poor  inch  of  ground 

To  fight  from,  where  his  foot  was  found ; 

Whose  ear  but  a  minute  since  lay  free 

To  the  wide  camp's  buzz  and  gossipry  — 

Summoned,  a  solitary  man. 

To  end  his  life  where  his  life  began, 

From  the  safe  glail  rear,  to  the  dreadful  van  I 

Soul  of  mine,  hadst  thou  caught  and  held 

By  the  hem  of  the  vesture  I  — 

XXI. 

And  I  caught 
At  the  flying  robe,  and  unrepelled 
Was  lapped  again  in  its  folds  full-fraught 
With  warmth  and  wonder  and  delight, 
Grod's  mercy  being  infinite. 
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For  scarce  had  the  words  escaped  my  tongue, 
When,  at  a  passionate  hound,  I  sprung 
Oat  of  the  wandering  world  of  rain, 
Into  the  little  chapel  again. 

xxn. 

How  else  was  I  found  there,  holt  upright 

On  my  hench,  as  if  I  had  never  left  it  ? 

—  Never  flung  out  on  the  common  at  night, 

Nor  met  the  storm  and  wedge-like  cleft  it, 

Seen  the  raree-show  of  Peter's  successor, 

Or  the  laboratory  of  the  Professor ! 

For  the  Vision,  that  was  true,  I  wist. 

True  as  that  heaven  and  earth  exist 

There  sat  my  friend,  the  yellow  and  tall. 

With  his  neck  and  its  wen  in  the  selfsame  place  ; 

Yet  my  nearest  neighbor's  cheek  showed  gall. 

She  had  slid  away  a  contemptuous  space : 

And  the  old  fat  woman,  late  so  placable. 

Eyed  me  with  symptoms,  hardly  mistakable, 

Of  her  milk  of  kindness  turning  rancid. 

In  short,  a  spectator  might  have  fancied 

That  I  had  nodded,  ^etrayed  by  slumber, 

Yet  kept  my  seat,  a  warning  ghastly, 

Through  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  nine  in  number. 

And  woke  up  now  at  the  tenth  and  lastly. 

But  again,  could  such  disgrace  have  happened  ? 

£ach  friend  at  my  elbow  had  surely  nudged  it ; 

And,  as  for  the  sermon,  where  did  my  nap  end  ? 

Unless  I  heard  it,  could  I  have  judged  it  ? 

Could  I  report  as  I  do  at  the  close. 

First,  the  preacher  speaks  through  his  nose : 

Second,  his  gesture  is  too  emphatic  : 

Thirdly,  to  waive  what 's  pedagogic, 

The  subject-matter  itself  lacks  logic  : 

Fourthly,  the  English  is  ungrammatic. 

Great  news  !  the  preacher  is  found  no  Pascal, 

Whom,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  to  the  task  call 

Of  making  square  to  a  finite  eye 

The  circle  of  infinity, 

And  find  so  all-but-just-succeeding  I 

Great  news !  the  sermon  proves  no  reading 

Where  bee-like  in  the  flowers  I  bury  me, 

Like  Taylor's,  the  immortal  Jeremy ! 

And  now  that  I  know  the  veiy  worst  of  him, 

What  was  it  I  thought  to  obtain  at  first  of  l\\\sv? 
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Ha !     Ib  God  mocked,  sa  he  asks  ? 

Shall  I  take  on  me  tu  change  his  tasks, 

And  ilare,  tlispatehed  to  a  river-head 

For  a  simple  draught  of  the  element, 

Neglect  the  thing  fur  wlii'ch  he  sent, 

And  return  with  anuttier  thing-  inxtead  ?  - 

Saying,  "  Because  tlie  water  found 

Welliog  up  from  uudergronnd, 

Ib  mingled  with  the  taints  uf  earth, 

"While  tliou,  I  know,  dust  laugh  at  diviTth, 

And  couldst,  at  wink  or  word,  convulse 

The  world  with  the  leap  of  a  river-pulse,  — 

Therefore  I  turned  from  the  oozinga  muddy. 

And  hring  thee  a  chalice  I  found,  iustead : 

See  the  brave  veins  in  the  breccia  ruddy ! 

One  would  Buppoae  that  the  marble  bled. 

What  matters  the  water  ?     A  hojje  I  have  nursed 

The  waterless  cup  will  quench  my  thirst." 

—  Better  have  knelt  at  the  poorest  stream 

That  trickles  in  pain  from  the  strsit«st  rift ! 

For  the  less  or  the  more  is  all  God's  gift. 

Who  blocks  up  or  breaks  wide  the  granite^eeam. 

And  here,  is  there  water  or  not,  to  drink  ? 

I  then,  in  ignorance  and  weakness. 

Taking  God's  help,  have  attained  to  tliink 

My  heart  does  best  to  receive  in  meekness 

That  mode  of  worship,  as  most  to  his  mind, 

Where  earthly  aids  being  catit  behind, 

His  All  in  All  appears  serene 

With  the  thinnest  liuman  veil  between, 

Letting  the  mystic  lamps,  the  seven, 

The  many  motions  of  his  spirit. 

Pass,  as  they  list,  to  earth  from  heaven. 

For  the  preacher's  merit  or  demerit, 

It  were  to  be  wished  the  flaws  were  fewer 

In  the  earthen  vessel,  holding  treasure 

Which  lies  as  safe  in  a  golden  ewer ; 

But  the  miun  thing  is,  does  it  hold  good  measure  ? 

Heaven  soon  sets  right  all  other  matters  !  — ■ 

Ask,  else,  these  ruins  of  humanity. 

This  flesh  worn  out  to  rags  and  tatters, 

This  soul  at  struggle  with  insanity, 

Who  thence  take  cdmfort  —  can  I  doubt  ?  — 

Which  an  empire  gained,  were  a  toss  without- 

May  it  be  mine  !      And  let  iis  bupe 

That  no  worse  blessing  befaU  the  Poi>e, 
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^Rmi'd  sick  at  last  of  to-day's  buffoonery, 

Of  posturings  and  petticoatings, 

Beside  his  Bourbon  bully's  gloatings 

In  the  bloody  orgies  of  drunk  poltroonery ! 

Nor  may  the  Professor  forego  its  peace 

At  Gottingen  presently,  when,  in  the  dusk 

Of  his  life,  if  his  cough,  as  I  fear,  should  increase) 

Prophesied  of  by  that  horrible  husk-^ 

When  thicker  and  thicker  the  darkness  fills 

The  world  through  his  misty  spectacles, 

And  he  gropes  for  something  more  substantial 

Than  a  fable,  myth  or  personification,  — 

May  Christ  do  for  him  what  no  mere  man  shall, 

And  stand  confessed  as  the  Grod  of  salvation ! 

Meantime,  in  the  still  recurring  fear 

Lest  myself,  at  unawares,  be  found, 

While  attacking  the  choice  of  my  neighbors  roundy 

With  none  of  my  own  made  —  I  choose  here ! 

The  giving  out  of  the  hymn  reclaims  me ; 

I  have  done  :  and  if  any  blames  me, 

Thinking  that  merely  to  touch  in  brevity 

The  topics  I  dwell  on,  were  unlawful,  — 

Or  worse,  that  I  trench,  with  undue  levity, 

On  the  bounds  of  the  holy  and  the  awful,  — 

I  praise  the  heart,  and  pity  the  head  of  him, 

And  refer  myself  to  Thee,  instead  of  him, 

Who  head  and  heart  alike  discemest. 

Looking  below  light  speech  we  utter. 

When  frothy  spume  and  frequent  sputter 

Prove  that  the  soul's  depths  boil  in  earnest ! 

May  truth  shine  out,  stand  ever  before  us  ! 

I  put  up  pencil  and  join  chorus 

To  Hepzibah  Tune,  without  further  apology, 

The  last  five  verses  of  tlie  third  section 

Of  the  seventeenth  hymn  of  Whitfield's  CollectioDy 

To  conclude  with  the  doxology. 
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I. 

How  very  hard  it  is  to  be 
A  Christian  !     Hard  for  you  and  me, 
—  Not  the  mere  task  of  making  real 
Tliat  duty  up  to  its  ideal. 
Effecting  thus,  complete  and  whole. 
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A  purpose  of  the  human  soul  — 
For  that  is  always  hard  to  do  ; 
But  hard,  I  mean,  for  me  and  you 
To  realize  it,  more  or  less, 
With  even  the  moderate  success 
Which  commonly  repays  our  strife 
To  carry  out  the  aims  of  life. 
*^  This  aim  is  greater,''  you  will  say, 
**  And  so  more  arduous  every  way." 
—  But  the  importance  of  their  fruito 
Still  proves  to  man,  in  all  pursuits, 
Proportional  encouragement 
*^  Then,  what  if  it  be  God's  intent 
That  labor  to  this  one  result 
Should  seem  unduly  difficult  ?  " 
Ah,  that 's  a  question  in  the  dark  — 
And  the  sole  thing  that  I  remark 
Upon  the  difficulty,  this  : 
We  do  not  see  it  where  it  is, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  race  : 
As  we  proceed,  it  shifts  its  place, 
And  where  we  looked  for  crowns  to  fall, 
We  find  the  tug 's  to  come,  —  that 's  alL 

n. 

At  first  you  say,  "  The  whole,  or  chief 
Of  difficulties,  is  belief. 
Could  I  believe  once  thoroughly, 
The  rest  were  simple.     What  ?     Am  I 
An  idiot,  do  you  think,  —  a  beast  ? 
Prove  to  me,  only  that  the  least 
Command  of  Grod  is  God's  indeed, 
And  what  injunction  shall  I  need 
To  pay  obedience  ?     Death  so  nigh. 
When  time  must  end,  eternity 
Begin,  —  and  cannot  I  compute, 
Weigh  loss  and  g^in  together,  suit 
My  actions  to  the  balance  drawn, 
And  give  my  body  to  be  sawn 
Asunder,  hacked  in  pieces,  tied 
To  horses,  stoned,  burned,  crucified. 
Like  any  martyr  of  the  list  ? 
How  gladly !  —  if  I  make  acquist. 
Through  the  brief  minute's  fierce  annoy, 
Of  Grod's  eternity  of  joy." 
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in. 

-»  And  certainly  you  name  the  point 

Whereon  all  tarns  :  for  could  you  joint 

This  flexile  finite  life  once  tight 

Into  the  fixed  and  infinite, 

You,  safe  inside,  would  spurn  what 's  oat. 

With  carelessness  enough,  no  douht  — 

Would  spurn  mere  life :  hut  when  time  hrings 

To  their  next  stage  your  reasonings, 

Tour  eyes,  late  wide,  hegin  to  wink 

Nor  see  the  path  so  well,  I  think. 

IV. 

Tou  say,  ^^  Faith  may  he,  one  agrees, 

A  touchstone  for  Grod's  purposes. 

Even  as  ourselves  conceive  of  them. 

Could  he  acquit  us  or  condemn 

For  holding  what  no  hand  can  loose, 

Rejecting  when  we  can't  hut  choose  ? 

As  well  award  the  victor's  wreath 

To  whosoever  should  take  hreath 

Duly  each  minute  while  he  lived  — 

Grant  heaven,  because  a  man  contrived 

To  see  its  sunlight  every  day 

He  walked  forth  on  the  public  way. 

You  must  mix  some  uncertainty 

With  faith,  if  you  would  have  faith  be. 

Why,  what  but  faith,  do  we  abhor 

And  idolize  each  other  for  — 

Faith  in  our  evil  or  our  good, 

Which  is  or  is  not  understood 

Aright  by  those  we  love  or  those 

We  hate,  thence  called  our  friends  or  foes? 

Your  mistress  saw  your  spirit's  g^race. 

When,  turning  from  the  ugly  face, 

I  found  belief  in  it  too  hard ; 

And  she  and  I  have  our  reward. 

—  Yet  here  a  doubt  peeps  :  well  for  us 
Weak  beings,  to  go  using  thus 

A  touchstone  for  our  little  ends. 
Trying  with  faith  the  foes  and  friends ; 

—  But  God,  bethink  you !     I  would  fain 
Conceive  of  the  Creator's  reign 

As  based  upon  exacter  laws 

Than  creatures  build  by  with  applause. 
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In  all  6od*8  acts  —  (as  Plato  cries 
He  doth)  —  he  should  geometrize. 
Whence,  I  desiderate  "... 

V. 

I  see ! 
Tou  would  grow  as  a  natural  tree, 
Stand  as  a  rock,  soar  up  like  fire. 
The  world  's  so  perfect  and  entire, 
Quite  above  faith,  so  right  and  fit ! 
Go  there,  walk  up  and  down  in  it ! 
No.     The  creation  travails,  groans  — 
Contrive  your  music  from  its  moans. 
Without  or  let  or  hindrance,  friend  ! 
That 's  an  old  story,  and  its  end 
As  old  —  you  come  back  (be  sincere) 
With  every  question  you  put  here 
(Here  where  there  once  was,  and  is  stilly 
We  think,  a  living  oracle, 
Whose  answers  you  stand  carping  at) 
This  time  flung  back  unanswered  flat,  -^ 
Beside,  perhaps,  as  many  more 
As  those  that  drove  you  out  before. 
Now  added,  where  was  little  need. 
Questions  impossible,  indeed, 
To  us  who  sat  still,  all  and  each 
Persuaded  that  our  earth  had  speech. 
Of  God*8,  writ  down,  no  matter  if 
In  cursive  type  or  hieroglyph,  — 
Which  one  fact  freed  us  from  the  yoke 
Of  guessing  why  He  never  spoke. 
You  come  back  in  no  better  plight 
Than  when  you  left  us,  —  am  I  right  ? 

VI. 

So,  the  old  process,  I  conclude, 
Groes  on,  the  reasoning 's  pursued 

■   Further.     You  own,  "  'T  is  well  averred, 
A  scientific  faith  's  absurd, 
—  Frustrates  the  very  end  't  was  meant 
To  serve.     So,  I  would  rest  content 

•  With  a  mere  probability, 
But,  probable  ;  the  chance  must  lie 
Clear  on  one  side,  —  lie  all  in  rough, 
So  long  as  there  be  just  enough 
To  pin  my  faith  to,  though  it  hap 
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Only  at  points  :  from  gap  to  gap  [ 

One  hangs  up  a  huge  curtain  so, 

Grandly,  nor  seeks  to  have  it  go 

Foldless  and  flat  along  the  wa^. 

What  care  I  if  some  interval 

Of  life  less  plainly  may  depend 

On  God  ?     I  'd  hang  tiiere  to  the  end ; 

And  thus  I  should  not  find  it  hard 

To  he  a  Christian  and  debarred 

From  trailing  on  the  earth,  till  furled 

Away  by  death.  —  Renounce  the  world ! 

Were  that  a  mighty  hardship  ?     Plan 

A  pleasant  life,  and  straight  some  man 

Beside  you,  with,  if  he  thought  fit, 

Abundant  means  to  compass  it, 

Shall  turn  deliberate  aside 

To  try  and  live  as,  if  you  tried 

You  clearly  might,  yet  most  despise. 

One  friend  of  mine  wears  out  his  eyes. 

Slighting  the  stupid  joys  of  sense. 

In  patient  hope  that,  ten  years  hence, 
^  Somewhat  completer,'  he  may  say, 
*  My  list  of  coleoptera  I ' 

While  just  the  other  who  most  laughs 

At  him,  above  all  epitaphs 

Aspires  to  have  his  tomb  describe 

Himself  as  sole  among  the  tribe 

Of  snuffbox-fanciers,  who  possessed 

A  Grignon  witli  the  Regent's  crest 

So  that,  subduing,  as  you  want, 

Whatever  stands  predominant 

Among  my  earthly  appetites 

For  tastes  and  smells  and  sounds  and  sights, 

I  shall  be  doing  that  alone, 

To  gain  a  palm-branch  and  a  throne, 

Which  fifty  people  undertake 

To  do,  and  gladly,  for  the  sake 

Of  giving  a  Semitic  guess, 

Or  playing  pawns  at  blindfold  chess." 

VII. 

Good  :  and  the  next  thing  is,  —  look  round 
For  evidence  enough !     'T  is  found, 
No  doubt :  as  is  your  sort  of  mind, 
So  is  your  sort  of  search  :  you  '11  find 
What  you  desire,  and  that 's  to  be 
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A  Christian.     What  says  history  ? 

How  comforting  a  point  it  were 

To  find  some  mummy-scrap  declare 

There  lived  a  Moses  !     Better  still, 

Prove  Jonah's  whale  translatable 

Into  some  quicksand  of  the  seas, 

Isle,  cavern,  rock,  or  what  you  please, 

That  faith  might  flap  her  wings  and  crow 

From  such  an  eminence  !     Or,  no  — 

The  human  heart 's  best ;  you  prefer 

Making  that  prove  the  minister 

To  truth  ;  yon  probe  its  wants  and  needs, 

And  hopes  and  fears,  then  try  what  creeds 

Meet  these  most  aptly,  —  resolute 

That  faith  plucks  such  substantial  fruit 

Wherever  iheae  two  correspond, 

She  little  needs  to  look  beyond, 

And  puzzle  out  w^ho  Orpheus  was, 

Or  Dionysius  Zagrias. 

You  '11  find  sufficient,  as  I  say, 

To  satisfy  you  either  way  ; 

You  wanted  to  believe ;  your  pains 

Are  crowned  —  you  do  :  and  what  remains  ? 

"  Renounce  the  world  !  "  —  Ah,  were  it  done 
By  merely  cutting  one  by  one 
Your  Limbs  off,  with  your  wise  head  last, 
How  easy  were  it !  —  how  soon  past, 
If  once  in  die  believing  mood  ! 

*^  Such  is  man's  usual  gratitude, 
Such  thanks  to  God  do  we  return, 
For  not  exacting  that  we  spurn 
A  single  gift  of  life,  forego 
One  real  gain,  —  only  taste  them  so 
With  gravity  and  temperance, 
Tliat  those  mild  virtues  may  enhance 
Such  pleasures,  rather  than  abstract  — 

,  Last  spice  of  which,  will  be  tlie  fact 
Of  love  discerned  in  every  gift ; 
While,  when  the  scene  of  life  shall  shift, 
And  the  gay  heart  be  taught  to  ache, 
As  sorrows  and  privations  take 
The  place  of  joy,  —  the  thing  that  seems 
Mere  misery,  under  human  schemes. 
Becomes,  regarded  by  the  light 
Of  love,  as  very  near  or  quite 
As  good  a  gift  as  joy  before. 
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So  plain  is  it  that,  all  the  more 

A  dispensation  's  merciful, 

More  pettishly  we  try  and  cull 

Briers,  thistles,  from  our  private  plot, 

To  mar  Grod's  ground  where  thorns  are  not  I " 

vni. 

Do  you  say  this,  or  I  ?  —  Oh,  you ! 

Then,  what,  my  friend  ? —  (thus  I  pursue 

Our  parley)  — you  indeed  opine 

That  the  £ternal  and  Divine 

Did,  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

In  very  truth  .  .  .  Enough !  you  know 

The  all-stu{)endou8  tale,  —  that  Birth, 

That  Life,  that  Death  !     And  all,  the  earth 

Shuddered  at,  —  all,  the  heavens  grew  hlack 

Rather  than  see ;  all,  nature's  rack 

And  throe  at  dissolution's  brink 

Attested,  —  all  took  place,  you  think, 

Only  to  give  our  joys  a  zest. 

And  prove  our  sorrows  for  the  best  ? 

We  differ,  then !     Were  I,  still  pale 

And  heartstruck  at  the  dreadful  tale^ 

Waiting  to  hear  God's  voice  declare 

What  horror  followed  for  my  share, 

As  implicated  in  the  deed. 

Apart  from  other  sins,  —  concede 

That  if  He  blacked  out  in  a  blot 

My  brief  life's  ])leasantness,  't  were  not 

So  very  dis]>roportionate  ! 

Or  there  mij;ht  be  another  fate  — 

I  certainly  could  understand 

(If  fancies  were  the  thing  in  hand) 

How  God  might  save,  at  that  day's  price, 

The  impure  in  their  impurities, 

Give  license  formal  and  complete 

To  choose  the  fair  and  pick  tlie  sweet. 

But  there  be  certain  words,  broad,  plain, 

Uttered  a;^ain  and  yet  again, 

Hard  to  mistake  or  overgloss  — 

Announcing  this  world*8  gain  for  loss, 

And  bidding  us  reject  the  same  : 

The  whole  world  lieth  (they  proclaim) 

In  wickedness,  —  come  out  of  it ! 

Turn  a  deaf  ear,  if  you  think  fit, 

But  I  who  thrill  through  every  luert^ 
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At  thought  of  what  deaf  ears  deserve  — 
How  do  you  counsel  in  the  case  ? 

IX. 

*^  I  'd  take,  by  all  means,  in  your  place, 
The  safe  side,  since  it  so  appears : 
Deny  myself,  a  few  brief  years, 
The  natural  pleasure,  leave  the  fruit 
Or  cut  the  plant  up  by  the  root. 
Remember  what  a  martyr  said 
On  the  rude  tablet  overhead  ! 
^  I  was  bom  sickly,  poor  and  mean, 
A  slave  :  no  misery  could  screen 
The  holders  of  the  pearl  of  price 
From  Csesar's  envy  ;  therefore  twice 
I  fought  with  beasts,  and  three  times  saw 
My  children  suffer  by  his  law  ; 
At  last  my  own  release  was  earned  : 
I  was  some  time  in  being  burned. 
But  at  tlie  close  a  Hand  came  through 
The  fire  above  mv  head,  and  drew 
My  soul  to  Christ,  whom  now  I  see. 
Sergius,  a  brother,  writes  for  me 
This  testimony  on  the  wall  — 
For  me,  I  have  forgot  it  all.' 
You  say  right ;  this  were  not  so  hard  ! 
And  since  one  no^ase  is  debarred 
From  this,  why  not  escape  some  sins 
By  such  a  method  ?  " 

X. 

Then  begins 
To  the  old  point  revulsion  new  — 
(For  't  is  just  this  I  bring  you  to)  — 
If  after  all  we  should  mistake. 
And  so  renounce  life  for  the  sake 
Of  death  and  nothing  else  ?     You  hear 
Each  friend  we  jeered  at,  send  the  jeer 
Back  to  ourselves  with  good  effect  — 
*'  There  were  my  beetles  to  collect ! 
My  box  —  a  trifle,  I  confess. 
But  here  I  hold  it,  nevertheless  !  " 
Poor  idiots,  (let  us  pluck  up  heart 
And  answer)  we,  the  better  part 
Have  chosen,  though  *t  were  only  hope,  — 
Nor  envy  moles  like  you  that  gro^ 
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Amid  your  veritable  mack, 
More  dian  the  grasshoppers  would  track, 
For  yours,  their  passionate  life  away, 
That  spends  itself  in  leaps  all  day 
To  reach  the  sun,  you  want  the  eyes 
To  see,  as  they  the  wings  to  rise 
A.nd  match  the  noble  hearts  of  them ! 
Thus  the  contenmer  we  contemn,  — 
And,  when  doubt  strikes  us,  thus  we  ward 
Its  stroke  off,  caught  upon  our  guard, 

—  Not  struck  enough  to  overturn 

Our  faith,  but  shake  it  —  make  us  leam 
What  I  began  with,  and,  I  wis, 
End,  having  proved,  —  how  hard  it  is 
To  be  a  Christian  ! 

XI. 

"  Proved,  or  not, 
Howe'er  you  wis,  small  thanks,  I  wot. 
You  get  of  mine,  for  taking  pains 
To  make  it  hard  to  me.     Who  gains 
By  that,  I  wonder  ?     Here  I  live 
In  trusting  ease  ;  and  here  you  drive 
At  causing  me  to  lose  what  most 
Yourself  would  mourn  for  had  you  lost  I " 

xn. 

But,  do  you  see,  my  friend,  that  thus 
You  leave  St.  Paul  for  iEschylus  ? 

—  Who  made  his  Titan's  arch-device 
The  giving  men  blind  Jwpes  to  spice 
The  meal  of  life  with,  else  devoured 
In  bitter  haste,  while  lo,  death  loured 
Before  them  at  the  platter's  edge ! 

If  faith  should  be,  as  I  allege. 
Quite  other  than  a  condiment 
To  heighten  flavors  with,  or  meant 
(Like  that  brave  curry  of  his  Grace) 
To  take  at  need  the  victuals'  place  ? 
If,  having  dined,  you  would  digest 
Besides,  and  turning  to  your  rest 
Should  find  instead  .  .  . 

xin. 

Now,  yoa  shall  see 
And  judge  if  a  mere  foppery 
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Pricks  on  my  speaking !     I  resolve 
To  utter  —  yes,  it  shall  devolve 
On  you  to  hear  as  solemn,  strange 
And  dread  a  thing  as  in  the  range 
Of  facts, —  or  fancies,  if  God  will  — 
£*er  happened  to  our  kind  !    I  still 
Stand  in  the  cloud  and,  while  it  wraps 
My  face,  ought  not  to  speak  perhaps ; 
Seeing  that  if  I  carry  through 
My  purpose,  if  my  words  in  you 
Find  a  live  actual  listener, 
My  story,  reason  must  aver 
False  after  all  —  the  happy  chance  ! 
While,  if  each  human  countenance 
I  meet  in  London  day  by  day. 
Be  what  I  fear,  —  my  warnings  fray 
No  one,  and  no  one  they  convert, 
And  no  one  helps  me  to  assert 
How  hard  it  is  to  really  be 
A  Christian,  and  in  vacancy 
I  pour  this  story  ! 

XIV. 

I  commence 
By  trying  to  inform  you,  whence 
It  comes  that  every  Elaster-night 
As  now,  I  sit  up,  watch,  till  light. 
Upon  those  chimney-stacks  and  roofs, 
Give,  through  ray  window-pane,  gray  proofs 
That  Easter-Day  is  breaking  slow. 
On  such  a  night,  three  years  ago, 
It  chanced  that  I  had  cause  to  cross 
The  common,  where  the  chapel  was, 
Our  friend  spoke  of,  the  other  day  — 
You  Ve  not  forgotten,  I  dare  say. 
I  fell  to  musing  of  the  time 
So  close,  tlie  blessed  matin-prime 
All  hearts  leap  up  at,  in  some  guise  — 
One  could  not  well  do  otherwise. 
Insensibly  my  thoughts  were  bent 
Toward  the  main  |>oint ;  I  overwent 
Much  tlie  same  ground  of  reasoning 
As  you  and  I  just  now.     One  thing 
Remained,  however  —  one  tliat  tasked 
My  soul  to  answer ;  and  I  asked, 
F^ly  and  frankly,  what  m\ght  be 
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That  History,  that  Faith,  to  me 

—  Me  there  —  not  me  in  some  domain 
Built  up  and  peopled  by  my  brain, 
Weighing  its  merits  as  one  weighs 
Mere  theories  for  blame  or  praise, 

—  The  kingcraft  of  the  Lucumons, 

Or  Fourier's  scheme,  its  pros  and  cons,  -«- 

But  my  faith  there,  or  none  at  all. 
**  How  were  my  case,  now,  did  I  fall 

Dead  here,  this  minute  —  should  I  lie 

Faithful  or  faithless  ?  "     Note  that  I 

Inclined  thus  ever  !  —  little  prone 

For  instance,  when  I  lay  alone 

In  childhood,  to  go  calm  to  sleep 

And  leave  a  closet  where  might  keep 

His  watch  perdue  some  murderer 

Waiting  till  twelve  o'clock  to  stir. 

As  good  autlientic  legends  tell : 
^*  He  might :  but  how  improbable  ! 

How  little  likely  to  deserve 

The  pains  and  trial  to  the  nerve 

Of  thrusting  head  into  the  dark  !  "  — 

Urged  my  old  nurse,  and  bade  me  mark 

Beside,  tliat,  should  the  dreadful  scout 

Really  lie  hid  there,  and  leap  out 

At  first  turn  of  the  rusty  key. 

Mine  were  small  gain  that  she  could  see. 

Killed  not  in  bed  but  on  the  floor. 

And  losing  one  night's  sleep  the  more. 

I  tell  you,  I  would  always  burst 

The  door  ope,  know  my  fate  at  first. 

This  time,  indeed,  the  closet  penned 

No  such  assassin  :  but  a  friend 

Rather,  peeped  out  to  guard  me,  fit 

For  counsel.  Common  Sense,  to  wit. 

Who  said  a  good  deal  tliat  might  pass,  — 

Heartening,  iraimrtial  too,  it  was, 

Judge  else  :    "  For,  soberly  now,  —  who 

Should  be  a  Christian  if  not  you  ?  " 

(Hear  how  he  smootlied  mo  down.)     '^  One  takes 

A  whole  life,  sees  what  course  it  makes 

Mainly,  and  not  by  fits  and  starts  — 

In  spite  of  stop])age  wliich  imparts 

Fresh  value  to  the  general  speed. 

A  life,  with  none,  would  fiy  indeed : 

Your  progressing  is  8low«r  —  Tight  I 
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We  deal  with  progress  and  not  flight. 

Through  baffling  senses  passionate, 

Fancies  as  restless,  —  with  a  freight 

Of  knowledge  cumbersome  enough 

To  sink  your  ship  when  waves  grow  rough, 

Though  meant  for  ballast  in  the  hold,  — 

I  find,  'mid  dangers  manifold, 

The  good  bark  answers  to  the  helm 

Where  faith  sits,  easier  to  overwhelm 

Than  some  stout  peasant's  heavenly  guide, 

Whose  hard  head  could  not,  if  it  tried. 

Conceive  a  doubt,  nor  understand 

How  senses  hornier  than  his  hand 

Should  'tice  the  Cliristian  off  his  guard. 

More  happy  !     But  shall  we  award 

Less  honor  to  the  hull  which,  dogged 

By  storms,  a  mere  wreck,  waterlogged, 

Masts  by  the  board,  her  bulwarks  gone 

And  stanchions  going,  yet  bears  on,  — 

Than  to  mere  lifeboats,  built  to  save, 

And  triumph  o'er  tlie  breaking  wave  ? 

Make  perfect  your  good  ship  as  these, 

And  what  were  her  performances  !  " 

I  added  —  "  Would  the  ship  reach  home  I 

I  wish  indeed  *  God's  kingdom  come  *  — 

The  day  when  I  shall  see  appear 

His  bidding,  as  my  duty,  clear 

From  doubt !     And  it  shall  dawn,  that  day, 

Some  future  season ;  Easter  may 

Prove,  not  impossibly,  the  time  — 

Yes,  that  were  striking  —  fates  would  chime 

So  aptly  !     Easter-mom,  to  bring 

The  Judgment !  —  deeper  in  the  spring 

Than  now,  however,  when  there  's  snow 

Capping  the  hills  ;  for  earth  must  show 

All  signs  of  meaning  to  pursue 

Her  tasks  as  she  was  wont  to  do 

—  The  skylark,  taken  by  surprise 
As  we  ourselves,  shall  recognize 
Sudden  the  end.     For  suddenly 

It  comes ;  the  dreadfulness  must  be 
In  that ;  all  warrants  the  belief  — 
'At  night  it  cometh  like  a  thief.' 
I  fancy  why  the  trumpet  blows ; 

—  Plainly,  to  wake  one.     From  repose 
We  shall  start  up,  at  last  awake 
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From  life,  that  insane  dream  we  take 
ij'qr  wa^ng*^ri6wj  t>ecail8e  it  seems. 
And  as,  when  now  we  wake  from  dreams, 
We  laugh,  while  we  recall  them,  ^  Fool, 
To  let  the  chance  slip,  linger  cool 
When  such  adventure  offered  !     Just 
A  bridge  to  cross,  a  dwarf  to  thrust 
Aside,  a  wicked  mage  to  stab  — 
And,  lo  ye,  I  had  kissed  Queen  Mab ! ' 
So  shall  we  marvel  why  we  grudged 
Our  labor  here,  and  idly  judged 
Of  heaven,  we  might  have  gained,  but  lose  I 
Lose  ?     Talk  of  loss,  and  I  refuse 
To  plead  at  all !     You  speak  no  worse 
Nor  better  than  my  ancient  nurse 
When  she  would  tell  me  in  my  youth 
I  well  deserved  tliat  shapes  uncouth 
Frighted  and  teased  me  in  my  sleep : 
Why  could  I  not  in  memory  keep 
Her  precept  for  the  evil's  cure  ? 
^  Pinch  your  own  arm,  boy,  and  be  sure 
You  'U  wake  forthwith ! ' " 

XV. 

And  as  I  said 
This  nonsense,  throwing  back  my  head 
With  light  complacent  laugh,  I  found 
Suddenly  all  the  midnight  round 
One  fire.     The  dome  of  heaven  had  stood 
As  made  up  of  a  multitude 
Of  handbreadth  cloudlets,  one  vast  rack 
Of  ripples  infinite  and  black. 
From  sky  to  sky.     Sudden  there  went, 
Like  horror  and  astonishment, 
A  fierce  vindictive  scribble  of  red 
Quick  flame  across,  as  if  one  said 
(The  angry  scribe  of  Judgment)  "  There  ^ 
Bum  it !  "     And  straight  I  was  aware 
That  the  whole  ribwork  round,  minute 
Cloud  touching  cloud  beyond  compute. 
Was  tinted,  each  with  its  own  spot 
Of  burning  at  the  core,  till  clot 
Jammed  against  clot,  and  spilt  its  fire 
'  Over  all  heaven,  which  'gan  suspire 
As  fanned  to  measure  equable,  -^ 
Just  so  great  conflagrationB  kill  « 
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Night  overhead,  and  rise  and  sink, 
Reflected.     Now  the  fire  would  shrink 
And  wither  off  the  blasted  face 
Of  heaven,  and  I  distinct  might  trace 
The  sharp  black  ridgy  outlines  left 
Unburned  like  network  —  then,  each  cleft 
The  fire  had  been  sucked  back  into. 
Regorged,  and  out  it  surging  flew 
Furiously,  and  night  wri^ed  inflamed. 
Till,  tolerating  to  be  tamed 
No  longer,  certain  rays  world-wide 
Shot  downwartlly.     On  every  side 
Caught  past  escape,  the  earth  was  lit ; 
As  if  a  dragon's  nostril  split 
And  all  his  famished  ire  overflowed ; 
Then  as  he  winced  at  his  lord*s  goad» 
Back  he  inhaled  :  whereat  I  found 
The  clouds  into  vast  pillars  bound, 
Based  on  the  comers  of  the  earth. 
Propping  the  skies  at  top :  a  dearth 
Of  fire  i*  the  violet  intervals. 
Leaving  exposed  the  utmost  walls 
Of  time,  about  to  tumble  in 
And  end  the  world. 

XVI. 

I  felt  begin 
The  Judgment-Day  :  to  retrocede 
Was  too  late  now.     "  In  very  deed," 
(I  uttered  to  myself)  "  that  Day  !  " 
The  intuition  burned  away 
All  darkness  from  my  spirit  too : 
There,  stood  I,  found  and  fixed,  I  knew, 
Choosing  the  world.     The  choice  was  made  i 
And  naked  and  disguiseless  stayed, 
And  unevadable,  the  fact. 
My  brain  held  aU  the  same  compact 
Its  senses,  nor  my  heart  declined 
Its  office  ;  rather,  both  combined 
To  help  me  in  this  juncture.     I 
Lost  not  a  second,  —  agony 
Gave  boldness  :  since  my  life  had  end 
And  my  choice  with  it  —  best  defend. 
Applaud  both !     I  resolved  to  say, 
"  So  was  I  framed  by  thee,  such  way 
I  put  to  use  thy  senses  here  I 
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It  was  80  beaatiful,  so  near, 

Thy  world,  —  what  could  I  then  bat  choose 

My  part  there  ?     Nor  did  I  refuse 

To  look  above  the  transient  boon 

Of  time  ;  but  it  was  hard  so  soon 

As  in  a  short  life,  to  g^ve  up 

Such  beauty :  I  could  put  the  cup, 

Undrained  of  half  its  fulness,  by ; 

But,  to  renounce  it  utterly, 

—  That  was  too  hard !     Nor  did  the  cry 

Which  bade  renounce  it,  touch  my  brain 

Authentically  deep  and  plain 

Enough  to  make  my  lips  let  go. 

But  t^ou,  who  knowest  all,  dost  know 

Whether  I  was  not,  life's  brief  while, 

Endeavoring  to  reconcile 

Those  lips  (too  tardily,  alas !) 

To  letting  the  dear  remnant  pass. 

One  day,  —  some  drops  of  earthly  good 

Untasted !     Is  it  for  this  mood, 

That  Thou,  whose  earth  delights  so  well, 

Hast  made  its  complement  a  hell  ?  '' 

XVII. 

A  final  belch  of  fire  like  blood, 
Overbroke  all  heaven  in  one  flood 
Of  doom.     Then  fire  was  sky,  and  sky 
Fire,  and  both,  one  brief  ecstasy, 
Then  ashes.     But  I  heard  no  noise 
(Whatever  was)  because  a  voice 
Beside  me  spoke  thus,  ^^  Life  is  done. 
Time  ends.  Eternity  's  begun. 
And  thou  art  judged  forevermore." 

xvin. 

I  looked  up ;  all  seemed  as  before ; 

Of  that  cloud-Tophet  overhead 

No  trace  was  left :  I  saw  instead 

The  common  round  me,  and  the  sky 

Above,  stretched  drear  and  emptily 

Of  life.     'T  was  the  last  watch  of  nighty 

Except  what  brings  the  morning  quite ; 

When  the  armed  angel,  conscienc&Hslear, 

His  task  nigh  done,  leans  o*er  his  spear 

And  gazes  on  the  earth  he  guards, 

Safe  one  night  more  through  all  Ita  NTWEdA^ 
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Till  God  relieve  him  at  his  post. 
"  A  dream  —  a  waking  dream  at  most ! " 

(I  spoke  out  quick,  t£iat  I  might  shake 

The  horrid  nightmare  off,  and  wake.) 
"  The  world  gone,  yet  the  world  is  here  ? 

Are  not  all  things  as  they  appear  ? 

Is  Judgment  past  for  me  alone  ? 

—  And  where  had  place  the  great  white  throne  ? 

The  rising  of  the  quick  and  dead  ? 

Where  stood  they,  small  and  great  ?     Who  read 

The  sentence  from  the  opened  book  ?  " 

So,  by  degrees,  the  blood  forsook 

My  heart,  and  let  it  beat  afresh  ; 

I  knew  I  should  break  through  the  mesh 

Of  horror,  and  breathe  presently : 

When,  lo,  again,  the  voice  by  me ! 

XIX. 

I  saw  •  •  .  O  brotlier,  'mid  far  sands 

The  palm-tree-cinctured  city  stands. 

Bright-white  beneath,  as  heaven,  bright-blae. 

Leans  o'er  it,  wliile  the  years  pursue 

Their  course,  unable  to  abate 

Its  paradisal  laugh  at  fate  ! 

One  mom,  —  the  Arab  staggers  blind 

O'er  a  new  tract  of  death,  calcined 

To  ashes,  silence,  notliingness,  — 

And  strives,  with  dizzy  wits,  to  guess 

Whence  fell  the  blow.     What  if,  'twixt  skies 

And  prostrate  earth,  he  should  surprise 

The  imaged  vapor,  head  to  foot, 

Surveying,  motionless  and  mute, 

Its  work,  ere,  in  a  whirlwind  rapt 

It  vanish  up  again  ?  —  So  hapt 

My  chance.     He  stood  there.     Like  the  smoke 

Pillared  o'er  Sodom,  when  day  broke,  — 

I  saw  Him.    One  magnific  pall 

Mantled  in  massive  fold  and  fall 

His  head,  and  coiled  in  snaky  swathes 

About  His  feet :  night's  black,  that  bathes 

All  else,  broke,  grizzled  with  despair. 

Against  the  soul  of  bhi^kness  there. 

A  gesture  told  the  mood  within  — 

That  wrapped  right  hand  which  based  the  chin, 

Tliat  intense  meditation  fixed 

On  IJis  jirocedure,  —  pity  mixed 
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With  the  fulfilment  of  decree. 
Motionless,  thus,  He  spoke  to  me, 
Who  fell  before  His  feet,  a  mass, 
No  man  now. 

XX. 

'^  All  is  come  to  pass. 
Sach  shows  are  over  for  each  sotd 
They  had  respect  to.     In  the  roll 
Of  Judgment  which  convinced  mankind 
Of  sin,  stood  many,  bold  and  blind, 
Terror  must  bum  the  truth  into : 
Their  fate  for  them  !  —  thou  hadst  to  do 
With  absolute  omnipotence. 
Able  its  judgments  to  dispense 
To  the  whole  race,  as  every  one 
Were  its  sole  object.     Judgment  done, 
fro^  ^^j  th^"  '^'^j  - —  the  rest  is  hurled 
To  notbin^iess  for  thee.     This  world. 
This  finite  life,  thou  hast  preferred. 
In  disbelief  of  God's  plain  word, 
To  heaven  and  to  infinity. 
Here  the  probation  was  for  thee, 
To  show  thy  soul  the  earthly  mixed 
With  heavenly,  it  must  choose  betwixt. 
The  earthly  joys  lay  palpable,  — 
A  taint,  in  each,  distinct  as  well ; 
The  heavenly  flitted,  faint  and  rare. 
Above  them,  but  as  truly  were 
Taintless,  so,  in  their  nature,  best. 
Thy  choice  was  earth :  thou  didst  attest 
'T  was  fitter  spirit  should  subserve 
The  flesh,  than  flesh  refine  to  nerve 
Beneath  the  spirit's  play.     Advance 
No  claim  to  theii*  inheritance 
Who  chose  the  spirit's  fugitive 
Brief  gleams,  and  yearned,  '  This  were  to  live 
Indeed,  if  rays,  completely  pure 
From  flesh  that  dulls  them,  could  endure,  — 
Not  shoot  in  meteor-light  athwart 
Our  earth,  to  show  how  cold  and  swart 
It  lies  beneath  their  fire,  but  stand 
As  stars  do,  destined  to  expand, 
Prove  veritable  worlds,  our  home !  ' 
Thou  sai<lst,  — '  I^et  spirit  star  the  dome 
Of  sky,  Uiat  flesh  may  miss  no  peak, 
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No  nook  of  earth,  —  I  shall  not  seek 
Its  service  further ! '     Thoa  art  shut 
Out  of  the  heaven  of  spirit ;  glut 
Thy  sense  upon  the  world :  't  is  thine 
Forever  —  take  it !  " 

XXI. 

^'  How  ?     Is  minOy 
The  world  ?  "  (I  cried,  while  my  soul  hroko 
Out  in  a  transport)     "  Hast  Thou  spoke 
Plainly  in  that  ?     Earth's  exquisite 
Treasures  of  wonder  and  delight 
For  me  ?  " 

XXII. 

The  austere  voice  retnmedy  ^ 
*^  So  soon  made  happy  ?     Hadst  thou  learned 
What  Grod  accounteth  happiness, 
Thou  wouldst  not  find  it  hard  to  guess 
What  hell  may  be  his  punishment 
For  those  who  doubt  if  God  invent 
Better  than  they.     Let  such  men  rest 
Content  with  wliat  they  judged  tlie  best. 
Let  the  unjust  usurp  at  will : 
The  filthy  shall  be  filthy  stiU : 
Miser,  there  waits  the  gold  for  thee ! 
Hater,  indulge  tluue  enmity ! 
And  thou,  whose  heaven  self-ordained 
Was,  to  enjoy  earth  unrestrained, 
Do  it !     Take  all  the  ancient  show ! 
The  woods  shall  wave,  the  rivers  floW| 
And  men  apparently  pursue 
Their  works,  as  they  were  wont  to  doy 
While  living  in  probation  yet 
I  promise  not  thou  ehalt  forget 
The  past,  now  gone  to  its  account ; 
But  leave  thee  with  the  old  amount 
Of  faculties,  nor  less  nor  more, 
Un  visited,  as  heretofore, 
By  Grod*s  free  spirit,  that  makes  an  end. 
So,  once  more,  take  thy  world !     £xpend 
Eternity  upon  its  shows, 
Flung  thee  as  freely  as  one  rose 
Out  of  a  8uminer*s  ojmlence, 
Over  the  Eden-barrier  whence 
72iou  art  excluded.     Knv>ck  \u  v^l  * 
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XXIII. 

I  sat  np.     All  was  still  again. 

I  breathed  free :  to  my  heart,  back  fled 

The  warmth.    "  But,  all  the  world !  "  —  I  said. 

I  stooped  and  picked  a  leaf  of  fern, 

And  recollected  I  might  learn 

From  books,  how  many  myriad  sorts 

Of  fern  exist,  to  trust  reports, 

Each  as  distinct  and  beautiful 

As  this,  the  very  first  I  cull. 

Think,  from  the  first  leaf  to  the  last ! 

G>nceive,  then,  earth's  resources  !     Vast 

Exhaustless  beauty,  endless  change 

Of  wonder  !     And  this  foot  shall  range 

Alps,  Andes,  —  and  this  eye  devour 

The  bee-bird  and  the  aloe-flower  ? 

XXIV. 

Then  the  voice  :  "  Welcome  so  to  rate 
The  arras-folds  that  variegate 
Jlie.eArtlu  Grod*s  antechamber^  well ! 
The  wise,  who  waited  there,  could  tell 
By  these,  what  royalties  in  store 
Lay  one  step  past  the  entrance-door. 
For  whom,  was  reckoned,  not  too  much, 
Tliis  life's  munificence  ?     For  such 
As  thou,  —  a  race,  whereof  scarce  one 
Was  able,  in  a  million. 
To  feel  that  any  marvel  lay 
In  objects  round  his  feet  all  day; 
Scarce  one,  in  many  millions  more, 
Willing,  if  able,  to  explore 
The  secreter,  minuter  charm  ! 
—  Brave  souls,  a  fern-leaf  could  disami 
Of  power  to  cope  with  Grod's  intent,  — 
Or  scared  if  the  south  firmament 
With  north-fire  did  its  wings  refledge  I 
All  partial  beauty  was  a  pledge 
Of  beauty  in  its  plenitude : 
But  since  the  pledge  sufficed  thy  moodi 
Retain  it !  plenitude  be  theirs 
Who  looked  above  I " 
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XXV. 

Though  sharp  despairs 
Shot  through  me,  I  held  up,  bore  on. 
*^  What  matter  though  my  trust  were  gone 
From  natural  things  ?     Henceforth  my  part 
Be  less  with  nature  than  with  art  I 
For  art  supplants,  gives  mainly  worth 
To  nature  ;  't  is  man  stamps  die  earth  — 
And  I  will  seek  his  impress,  seek 
The  statuary  of  the  Greek, 
Italy's  painting  —  there  my  choice 
ShaU  fix !  " 

XXVI. 

"  Obtain  it !  "  said  the  voice, 
**  —  The  one  form  with  its  single  act, 

Which  sculptors  labored  to  abstract. 

The  one  face,  painters  tried  to  draw. 

With  its  one  look,  from  throngs  they  saw. 

And  that  perfection  in  their  soul. 

These  only  hinted  at  ?     The  whole, 

They  were  but  parts  of  ?     What  each  laid 

His  claim  to  glory  on  ?  —  afraid 

His  fellow-men  should  give  him  rank 

By  mere  tentatives  which  he  shrank 

Smitten  at  heart  from,  all  the  more, 

Tliat  gazers  pressed  in  to  adore  I 
*  Shall  I  be  judged  by  only  these  ? ' 

If  such  his  souFs  capacities, 

Even  while  he  trod  the  earth,  —  think,  now, 

What  pomp  in  Buonarroti's  brow, 

With  its  new  palace-brain  where  dwells 

Superb  the  soul,  un  vexed  by  ceUs 

That  crumbled  with  the  transient  clay ! 

What  visions  will  his  right  hand's  sway 

Still  turn  to  forms,  as  still  they  burst 

Upon  him  ?     How  will  he  quench  thirst, 

Titanically  infantine, 

Laid  at  the  breast  of  the  Divine  ? 

Does  it  confound  thee,  —  this  first  page 

Emblazoning  man's  heritage  ?  — 

Can  tliis  alone  absorb  thy  sight, 

As  pages  were  not  infinite,  — 

Like  the  omnipotence  which  tasks 

Itself  to  furnish  all  that  aaka 
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The  bodI  it  means  to  satiate  7 
What  was  the  world,  tlie  starry  state 
Of  the  bruad  skies,  —  what,  all  displays 
Of  power  and  beauty  intermixed, 
which  now  thy  soul  is  chained  betwixt,  — 
What  else  than  needful  furniture 
For  life's  first  stage  ?     God's  work,  be  sure, 
No  more  spreads  wasted,  than  falls  scant ! 
He  filled,  did  not  exceed,  man's  want 
Of  beauty  in  this  life.     But  through 
Life  pierce.  —  and  what  has  earth  to  do. 
Its  utmost  beauty's  appanage. 
With  the  requirement  of  next  stage? 
Did  God  pronounce  eaith  '  very  good '  ? 
"Keeds  must  it  be,  while  understood 
Por  man's  preparatory  state ; 
Nonght  here  to  heighten  nor  abate  ; 
Transfer  the  some  completeness  here. 
To  serve  a  new  state's  use,  —  and  drear 
J)eficiency  gapes  every  side ! 
_The  good,  tried  once,  were  bad,  retried. 
See  the  enwrapping  rocky  niche, 
Sufficient  for  the  sleep  in  which 
The  lizard  breathes  for  ages  safe : 
Split  the  mould  —  and  as  light  would  chafe 
TJie  creature's  new  world-widened  sense, 
Dazzled  to  death  at  evidence 
Of  all  the  sounds  and  sights  that  broke 
Innumerous  at  the  chisel's  stroke, — 
So,  in  Gotl'B  eye,  the  earth'H  first  stutf 
Was,  neither  more  nor  less,  enough 
To  house  man's  soul,  niaji'a  need  fuliil. 
Man  reckoned  it  inmieajnirable  ? 
So  thinks  the  liznrd  of  his  vault! 
Could  God  be  taken  in  default. 
Short  of  contrivances,  by  you, — 
Or  reacheil,  ere  ready  to  pursue 
His  progreaa  through  eternity  ? 
That  chambered  rock,  the  lizard's  world, 
Your  easy  mallet's  blow  has  hurled 
To  nothingness  forever ;  so. 
Has  God  abolished  at  a.  blow 
This  world,  wherein  liis  saints  were  pent,^ 
Who,  though  found  grateful  and  content, 
With  the  provision  tliere,  as  thou, 
Tet  knew  he  would  not  disallow 
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Their  spirit's  hunger,  felt  as  well,  — 

Unsated,  —  not  unsatable, 

As  paradise  g^ves  proof.     Deride 

Their  choice  now,  thou  who  sit'st  outside  1  ** 

XXVII. 

I  cried  in  anguish :  '*  Mind,  the  mind, 

So  miserably  cast  behind. 

To  gain  wliat  had  been  wisely  lost ! 

Oh,  let  me  strive  to  make  the  most 

Of  the  poor  stinted  soul,  I  nipped 

Of  budding  wings,  else  now  equipped 

For  voyage  from  summer  isle  to  isle ! 

And  though  she  needs  must  reconcile 

Ambition  to  the  life  on  ground. 

Still,  I  can  profit  by  late  found 

But  precious  knowledge.     Mind  is  best— 

I  will  seize  mind,  forego  the  rest, 

And  try  how  far  my  tethered  strength 

May  crawl  in  this  poor  breadth  and  length* 

Let  me,  since  I  can  fly  no  more. 

At  least  spin  dervish-like  about 

(Till  giddy  rapture  almost  doubt 

I  fly)  through  circling  sciences. 

Philosophies  and  histories ! 

Should  the  whirl  slacken  there,  then  verse, 

Fining  to  music,  shall  asperse 

Fresh  and  fresh  fire-dew,  till  I  strain 

Intoxicate,  half-break  my  chain ! 

Not  joyless,  though  more  favored  feet 

Stand  calm,  where  I  want  wings  to  beat 

The  floor.     At  least  earth's  bond  is  broke !  * 

XXVIII. 

Then  (sickening  even  while  I  spoke)  : 
**  Let  me  alone  !     No  answer,  pray. 

To  this !     I  know  what  thou  wilt  say ! 

All  still  is  earth's,  —  to  know,  as  much 

As  feel  its  tniths,  which  if  we  touch 

With  sense,  or  a])]>rehend  in  soul, 

What  matter  ?     1  have  reached  the  goal  — 
'  Whereto  does  knowledge  serve ! '  will  bum 

My  eyes,  too  sure,  at  every  turn  ! 

I  cannot  look  back  now,  nor  stake 

Bliss  on  the  race,  for  running's  sake. 

The  goal  's  a  ruin  like  tUe  teat  I " 
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^^  Aiid  so  mach  worse  thy  latter  quest," 
(Added  the  voice,)  "  that  even  on  earth  — 
Whenever,  in  nian*s  soul,  had  birth 
Those  intuitions,  grasps  of  guess, 
Which  pull  the  more  into  the  less, 
Making  the  finite  comprehend 
Infinity,  —  the  bard  would  s])end 
Such  praise  alone,  upon  his  craft, 
As,  wnen  wind-l3rres  obey  the  waft, 
Goes  to  the  craftsman  who  arranged 
The  seven  strings,  changed  them  and  rechanged^* 
Knowing  it  was  the  South  that  harped. 
He  felt  his  song,  in  singing,  warped  ; 
Distinguished  his  and  God's  part :  whence 
A  world  of  spirit  as  of  sense 
Was  plain  to  him,  yet  not  too  plain. 
Which  he  could  traverse,  not  remain 
A  guest  in  :  —  else  were  permanent 
Heaven  on  the  earth  its  gleams  were  meant 
To  sting  with  hunger  for  full  light,  — 
Made  visible  in  verse,  despite 
The  veiling  weakness,  —  truth  by  means 
Of  fable,  showing  while  it  screens,  — 
Since  highest  truth,  man  e'er  supplied, 
VVas  ever  fable  on  outside. 
Such  gleams  made  bright  the  earth  an  age ; 
Now  the  whole  sun  's  his  heritage  ! 
Take  up  thy  world,  it  is  allowed. 
Thou  who  hast  entered  in  tlie  cloud  I " 

XXIX. 

Then  I  —  "  Behold,  my  spirit  bleeds, 

Catches  no  more  at  broken  reeds,  — 

But  lilies  flower  those  reeds  above  : 

I  let  the  world  go,  and  take  love  ! 

Love  survives  in  me,  albeit  those 

I  love  be  henceforth  masks  and  shows, 

Not  living  men  and  women  :  still 

I  mind  how  love  repaired  all  ill, 

Cured  wrong,  soothed  grief,  made  earth  amends 

With  parents,  brothers,  children,  friends  ! 

Some  semblance  of  a  woman  yet 

With  eyes  to  help  me  to  forget, 

Sliall  look  on  me ;  and  I  will  match 

Departed  love  with  love,  attach 

Old  memories  to  new  dreams,  nor  sconi 
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The  poorest  of  the  gi*ains  of  com 
I  save  from  shipwreck  on  this  isle, 
Trusting  its  barrenness  may  smile 
With  happy  foodful  green  one  day, 
More  precioas  for  the  pains.     I  pray,  — 
Leave  to  love,  only  !  " 

XXX. 

At  the  word, 
The  form,  I  looked  to  have  been  stirred 
With  pity  and  approval,  rose 
O'er  me,  as  when  the  headsman  throws 
Axe  over  shoulder  to  make  end  — 
I  fell  prone,  letting  Him  expend 
His  wrath,  while  thus  the  inflicting  voice 
Smote  me.     '^  Is  this  thy  final  choice  ? 
Love  is  the  best  ?     'T  is  somewhat  late  I 
And  all  thou  dost  enumerate 
Of  power  and  beauty  in  the  world, 
The  mightiness  of  love  was  curled 
Inextricably  round  about. 
Love  lay  within  it  and  without, 
To  clasp  thee,  —  but  in  vain  !     Thy  soul 
Still  shrunk  from  Him  who  made  the  whole. 
Still  set  deliberate  aside 
His  love  !  —  Now  take  love  !     Well  betide 
Thy  tardy  conscience !     Haste  to  take 
The  show  of  love  for  the  name*s  sake, 
Remembering  every  moment  Who, 
Beside  creating  thee  unto 
These  ends,  and  tliese  for  thee,  was  said 
To  undergo  death  in  thy  stead 
In  flesh  like  thine  :  so  ran  the  tale. 
What  doubt  in  thee  could  countervail 
Belief  in  it?     Upon  the  ground 
*  That  in  the  story  had  been  found 
Too  much  love !     How  could  Grod  love  so  ? ' 
He  who  in  all  his  works  below 
Adapted  to  the  needs  of  man. 
Made  love  the  basis  of  the  plan,  — 
Did  love,  as  was  demonstrated : 
While  man,  who  was  so  fit  instead 
To  hate,  as  every  day  gave  proof,  — 
Man  thought  man,  for  his  kind's  behoof, 
Both  could  and  did  invent  that  scheme 
Of  perfect  love :  't  wow\d  vjeW  W^^ewv 
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Cain's  nature  thoa  wast  wont  to  praise. 
Not  tally  with  God's  usual  ways  !  " 

XXXI. 

And  I  cowered  deprecatingly  — 
"  Thou  Love  of  God !     Or  let  me  die, 
Or  grant  what  shall  seem  heaven  almost ! 
Let  me  not  know  that  all  is  lost, 
Though  lost  it  be  —  leave  me  not  tied 
To  this  despair,  this  corpse-like  bride ! 
Let  that  old  life  seem  mine  —  no  more  — 
With  limitation  as  before, 
With  darkness,  hunger,  toil,  distress : 
Be  all  the  earth  a  wilderness ! 
Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on. 
Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  Better  Land !  " 

XXXII. 

Then  did  the  form  expagpd,  expand  — 
I  knew  Him  through  the  dread  disguise 
As  the  whole  God  within  His  eyes 
Embraced  me. 

XXXIII. 

When  I  lived  again, 
The  day  was  breaking,  —  the  gray  plain 
I  rose  from,  silvered  thick  with  dew. 
Was  this  a  vision  ?     False  or  true  ? 
Since  then,  three  varied  years  are  spent, 
And  commonly  my  mind  is  bent 
To  think  it  was  a  dream  —  be  sure 
A  mere  dream  and  distemperature  — 
The  last  day's  watching :  then  the  night,  — 
The  shock  of  that  strange  Northern  Light 
Set  my  head  swimming,  bred  in  me 
A  dream.     And  so  I  live,  you  see, 
€ro  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  reject, 
Prefer,  still  struggling  to  effect 
My  warfare  ;  happy  that  I  can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man, 
Not  left  in  Grod's  contempt  apart. 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart, 
Tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  her  prize. 
Thank  God,  she  still  each  method  tries 
To  catch  me»  who  may  yet  escape, 
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She  knows,  —  the  fiend  in  angel's  shape ! 

Thank  God,  no  paradise  stands  barred 

To  entry,  and  I  find  it  hard 

To  be  a  Christian,  as  I  said  ! 

Still  every  now  and  then  my  head 

Raised  glad,  sinks  mournful  — all  grows  drear 

Spite  of  the  sunshine,  while  I  fear 

^d  think,  "  How  dreadful  to  be  g^dged 

No  ease  henceforth,  as  one  that 's  judged. 

Condemned  to  earth  forever,  shut 

From  heaven !  " 

But  Easter-Day  breaks  !     Bat 
Christ  rises !     Mercy  every  way 
Is  infinite,  —  and  who  can  say  ? 
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"TRANSCENDENTALISM:    A  POEM  IN  TWELVE 

BOOKS.' 
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Stop  playing,  poet !     May  a  brother  speak  ? 

'T  is  you  speak,  that  *8  your  error.     Song  's  our  art : 

Whereas  you  please  to  speak  these  naked  thoughts 

Instead  of  draping  them  in  sights  and  sounds. 

—  True  thoughts,  good  thoughts,  thoughts  fit  to  treasuro  up ! 

But  why  such  long  prolusion  and  display, 

Such  turning  and  adjustment  of  the  harp, 

And  taking  it  upon  your  breast,  at  length, 

Only  to  speak  dry  words  across  its  strings  ? 

Stark-naked  thought  is  in  request  enough : 

Speak  prose  and  hollo  it  till  Europe  hears ! 

The  six-foot  Swiss  tube,  braced  about  with  bark. 

Which  helps  the  hunter's  voice  from  Alp  to  Alp  — 

Exchange  our  harp  for  that,  — who  hinders  you  ? 

But  here 's  your  fault ;  grown  men  want  thought,  you  think ; 
Thought 's  what  they  mean  by  verse,  and  seek  in  verse  : 
Boys  seek  for  images  and  melody. 
Men  must  have  reason  —  so,  you  aim  at  men. 
Quite  otherwise  !     Objects  throng  our  youth,  't  is  true ; 
We  see  and  hear  and  do  not  wonder  much : 
If  you  could  tell  us  what  they  mean,  indeed  ! 
As  Grerman  Boelime  never  cared  for  plants 
Until  it  happed,  a-walking  in  the  fields, 
He  noticed  all  at  once  that  plants  could  speak. 
Nay,  turned  with  loosened  tongue  to  talk  with  him. 
That  day  the  daisy  had  an  eye  indeed  — 
Colloquized  with  the  cowslip  on  such  themes ! 
We  find  them  extant  yet  in  Jacob's  prose. 
But  by  the  time  youth  slips  a  stage  or  two 
While  reading  prose  in  that  tough  book  he  wrote 
(Collating  and  emendating  the  same 
And  settling  on  the  sense  most  to  our  mind). 
We  shut  the  clasps  and  find  life's  summer  past. 
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Then,  who  helps  more,  pray,  to  repair  oar  loss  — 

Another  Boehme  with  a  tougher  book 

And  subtler  meanings  of  what  roses  say,  — 

Or  some  stout  Mage  like  him  of  Halberstadt, 

John,  who  made  things  Boehme  wrote  thoughts  about  ? 

He  with  a  "  look  you !  "  vents  a  brace  of  rhymes. 

And  in  there  breaks  the  sudden  rose  herself, 

Over  us,  under,  round  us  every  side, 

Nay,  in  and  out  the  tables  and  the  chairs 

And  musty  volumes,  Boehme's  book  and  all,  — 

Buries  us  with  a  glory,  young  once  more, 

Pouring  heaven  into  this  shut  house  of  life. 

So  come,  the  harp  back  to  your  heart  again ! 
You  are  a  poem,  though  your  poem  's  nought. 
Tlie  best  of  all  you  showed  before,  believe. 
Was  your  own  boy-face  o'er  the  finer  chords 
Bent,  following  the  cherub  at  the  top 
That  points  to  Grod  with  his  paired  half-moon  wings. 
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I  ONLY  knew  one  poet  in  my  life : 

And  this,  or  something  like  it,  was  his  way. 

You  saw  go  up  and  down  Yalladolid, 
A  man  of  mark,  to  know  next  time  you  saw. 
His  very  serviceable  suit  of  black 
Was  courtly  one;  and  conscientious  still, 
And  many  might  have  worn  it,  though  none  did : 
The  cloak,  that  somewhat  shone  and  showed  the  threads, 
Had  purpose,  and  the  ruff,  significance. 
He  walked  and  tapped  the  pavement  with  his  cane, 
Scenting  the  world,  looking  it  full  in  face. 
An  old  dog,  bald  and  blindish,  at  his  heels. 
They  turned  up,  now,  the  alley  by  the  church. 
That  leads  no  whither ;  now,  they  breathed  themselyes 
On  the  main  promenade  just  at  the  wrong  time : 
You  M  come  upon  his  scrutinizing  hat. 
Making  a  peaked  shade  blacker  than  itself 
Against  the  single  window  spared  some  house 
Intact  yet  with  its  mouldered  Moorish  work,  — 
Or  else  surprise  the  ferrel  of  his  stick 
Trying  the  mortar's  temper  'tween  U\e  chinks 
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Of  some  new  shop  arbailding,  French  and  fine. 

He  stood  and  watched  the  cobbler  at  his  trade, 

The  man  who  slices  lemons  into  drink, 

The  coffee-roaster's  brazier,  and  the  boys 

That  volunteer  to  help  him  turn  its  winch. 

He  glanced  o'er  books  on  stalb  with  half  an  eye, 

And  fly-leaf  ballads  on  the  vender's  string, 

And  broad-edge  bold-print  posters  by  the  wall. 

He  took  such  cognizance  of  men  and  things, 

If  any  beat  a  horse,  you  felt  he  saw  ; 

If  any  cursed  a  woman,  he  took  note ; 

Yet  stared  at  nobody,  —  you  stared  at  him, 

And  found,  less  to  your  pleasure  than  surprise, 

He  seemed  to  know  you  and  expect  as  much. 

So,  next  time  that  a  neighbor's  tongue  was  loosed, 

It  marked  the  shameful  and  notorious  fact. 

We  had  among  us,  not  so  much  a  spy, 

As  a  recording  chief-inquisitor. 

The  town's  true  master  if  the  town  but  knew ! 

We  merely  kept  a  governor  for  form, 

While  this  man  walked  about  and  took  account 

Of  all  thought,  said  and  acted,  then  went  home, 

And  wrote  it  fully  to  our  Lord  the  King 

Who  has  an  itch  to  know  things,  he  knows  why, 

And  reads  them  in  his  bedroom  of  a  night. 

Oh,  you  might  smile !  there  wanted  not  a  touch, 

A  taiig  of  .  .  .  well,  it  was  not  wholly  ease 

As  back  into  your  mind  the  man's  look  came. 

Stricken  in  years  a  little,  —  such  a  brow 

His  eyes  had  to  live  under !  —  clear  as  flint 

On  either  side  the  formidable  nose 

Curved,  cut  and  colored  like  an  eagle's  claw. 

Had  he  to  do  with  A's  surprising  fate  ? 

When  altogether  old  B  disappeared 

And  young  C  got  his  mistress,  —  was  't  our  friend. 

His  letter  to  the  King,  that  did  it  all  ? 

What  paid  the  bloodless  man  for  so  much  pains  ? 

Our  Lord  the  King  has  favorites  manifold, 

And  shifts  his  ministry  some  once  a  month ; 

Our  city  gets  new  governors  at  whiles,  — 

But  never  word  or  sign,  that  I  could  hear, 

Notified  to  this  man  about  the  streets 

The  King's  approval  of  those  letters  conned 

The  last  thing  duly  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Did  the  man  love  his  oflice  ?     Frowned  our  Lord, 

Exhorting  when  none  heard  —  "  Beseech  me  not! 
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Too  far  above  my  people,  —  beneath  me ! 
I  set  the  watch,  —  how  should  the  people  know  ? 
Forget  them,  keep  me  all  the  more  in  mind ! " 
Was  some  such  understanding  'twixt  the  two  ? 

I  found  no  truth  in  one  report  at  least  — 
That  if  you  tracked  him  to  his  home,  down  lanes 
Beyond  the  Jewry,  and  as  clean  to  pace, 
You  found  he  ate  his  supper  in  a  room 
Blazing  with  lights,  four  Titians  on  the  wall, 
And  twenty  naked  girb  to  change  his  plate  ! 
Poor  man,  he  lived  another  kind  of  life 
In  that  new  stuccoed  third  house  by  the  bridge, 
Fresh-painted,  rather  smart  than  otherwise ! 
The  whole  street  might  o'eriook  him  as  he  sat. 
Leg  crossing  leg,  one  foot  on  the  dog's  back, 
Playing  a  decent  cribbage  with  his  maid 
(Jac3mth,  you  're  sure  her  name  was)  o*er  the  cheese 
And  fruit,  three  red  halves  of  starved  winter-pears. 
Or  treat  of  radishes  in  April.     Nine, 
Ten,  struck  the  church  clock,  straight  to  bed  went  he. 

My  father,  like  the  man  of  sense  he  was, 
Would  point  him  out  to  me  a  dozen  times ; 
"  'St  — 'st,"  he  'd  whisper,  "the  Corregidor  !  " 
I  liad  been  used  to  think  that  personage 
Was  one  with  lacquered  breeches,  lustrous  belt, 
And  feathers  like  a  forest  in  his  hat. 
Who  blew  a  trumpet  and  proclaimed  the  news, 
Announced  the  bull-fights,  gave  each  church  its  tuniy 
And  memorized  the  miracle  in  vogue  ! 
He  had  a  great  observance  from  us  boys ; 
We  were  in  error ;  that  was  not  the  man. 

I  'd  like  now,  yet  had  haply  been  afraid, 
To  have  just  looked,  when  this  man  came  to  die. 
And  seen  who  lined  the  clean  gay  garret-sides 
And  stood  about  the  neat  low  truckle-bed. 
With  tlie  heavenly  manner  of  relieving  guard. 
Here  had  been,  mark,  the  general-in -chief. 
Through  a  whole  (campaign  of  the  world's  life  and  deaths 
Doing  the  King's  work  all  the  dim  day  long, 
In  his  old  coat  and  up  to  knees  in  mud, 
Smoked  liked  a  heiTing,  dining  on  a  crust,  — 
And,  now  tlie  day  was  won,  relieved  at  once ! 
No  further  show  or  need  for  that  old  coat, 
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You  are  sore,  for  one  thing !     Bless  as,  all  the  while 

How  sprucely  we  are  dressed  out,  you  and  I ! 

A  second,  and  the  angels  alter  that. 

Well,  I  could  never  write  a  verse,  —  could  you  ? 

Let 's  to  the  Prado  and  make  the  most  of  time. 
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I  AM  a  goddess  of  the  ambrosial  courts, 
And  save  by  Here,  Queen  of  Pride,  surpassed 
By  none  whose  temples  whiten  this  the  world. 
Through  heaven  I  roll  my  lucid  moon  along ; 
I  shed  in  hell  o'er  my  pale  people  peace ; 
On  earth  I,  caring  for  the  creatures,  guard 
Each  pregnant  yellow  wolf  and  fox-bitch  sleek. 
And  every  feathered  mother's  callow  brood, 
And  all  that  love  green  haunts  and  loneliness. 
Of  men,  the  chaste  adore  me,  hanging  crowns 
Of  poppies  red  to  blackness,  bell  and  stem, 
Upon  my  image  at  Athenai  here ; 
And  this  dead  Youth,  Asclepios  bends  above, 
Was  dearest  to  me.     He,  my  buskined  step 
To  follow  through  the  wild-wood  leafy  ways. 
And  chase  the  panting  stag,  or  swift  with  darts 
Stop  the  swift  ounce,  or  lay  tlie  leopard  low. 
Neglected  homage  to  another  god  : 
Whence  Aphrodite,  by  no  midnight  smoke 
Of  tapers  lulled,  in  jealousy  dispatched 
A  noisome  lust  that,  as  the  gad  bee  stings. 
Possessed  his  stepdame  Phaidra  for  himself 
The  son  of  Theseus  her  great  absent  spouse. 
Hippolutos  exclaiming  in  his  rage 
Against  the  fury  of  the  Queen,  she  judged 
life  insupportable ;  and,  pricked  at  heart 
An  Amazonian  stranger's  race  should  dare 
To  scorn  her,  perished  by  the  murderous  cord  : 
Yet,  ere  she  perished,  blasU^d  in  a  scroll 
The  fame  of  him  her  swerving  made  not  swerve. 
And  Theseus,  read,  returning,  and  believed. 
And  exiled,  in  the  blindness  of  his  wrath. 
The  man  without  a  crime  who,  last  as  first, 
Loyal,  divulged  not  to  his  sire  the  truth. 
Now  Theseus  from  Poseidon  had  obtained 
That  of  his  wishes  should  be  granted  three^ 
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And  one  he  imprecated  straight  —  '^ Alive 

May  ne'er  Hippolatos  reach  other  lands  !  " 

Poseidon  heard,  ai  ai !     And  scarce  the  prince 

Had  stepped  into  the  fixed  boots  of  the  car 

That  give  the  feet  a  stay  against  the  strength 

Of  the  Henetian  horses,  and  around 

His  body  flung  the  rein,  and  urged  their  speed 

Along  the  rocks  and  shingles  of  the  shore, 

When  from  the  gaping  wave  a  monster  flung 

His  obscene  body  in  the  coursers*  path. 

These,  mad  with  terror,  as  the  sea-bull  sprawled 

Wallowing  about  their  feet,  lost  care  of  him 

That  reared  them  ;  and  the  master-chariot-pole 

Snapping  beneath  their  plunges  like  a  reed, 

Hippolutos,  whose  feet  were  trammelled  fast, 

Was  yet  dragged  forward  by  the  circling  rein 

Which  either  hand  directed  ;  nor  they  quenched 

The  frenzy  of  their  flight  before  each  trace, 

Wheel-spoke  and  splinter  of  the  woful  car, 

Each  boulder-stone,  sharp  stub  and  spiny  shell. 

Huge  fishbone  wrecked  and  wreathed  amid  the  sands 

On  that  detested  beach,  was  bright  with  blood 

And  morsels  of  his  flesh  :  then  fell  the  steeds 

Head-foremost,  crashing  in  their  mooned  fronts. 

Shivering  with  sweat,  each  white  eye  horror-fixed. 

His  people,  who  had  witnessed  all  afar, 

Bore  back  the  ruins  of  Hippolutos. 

But  when  his  sire,  too  swoln  with  pride,  rejoiced 

(Indomitable  as  a  man  foredoomed) 

That  vast  Poseidon  had  fulfilled  his  prayer, 

I,  in  a  flood  of  glory  visible, 

Stood  o'er  my  dying  votary  and,  deed 

By  deed,  revealed,  as  all  took  place,  the  truth. 

Then  Theseus  lay  the  wofullest  of  men. 

And  worthily  ;  but  ere  the  death-veils  hid 

His  face,  the  murdered  prince  full  pardon  breathed 

To  his  rash  sire.     Whereat  Athenai  wails. 

So  T,  who  ne'er  forsake  my  votaries, 
Lest  in  the  cross  way  none  the  honey-cake 
Should  tender,  nor  pour  out  the  dog's  hot  life ; 
Lest  at  my  fane  the  priests  disconsolate 
Should  dress  my  image  with  some  faded  poor 
Few  crowns,  made  favors  of,  nor  dare  object 
Such  slackness  to  my  worshippers  who  turn 
Elsewhere  the  trusting  heart  and  loaded  hand, 
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As  they  had  climbed  Olumpos  to  report 

Of  Artemis  and  nowhere  found  her  throne  — 

I  interposed  :  and,  tliis  eventful  night,  — 

(While  round  the  funeral  pyre  the  populace 

Stood  with  fierce  light  on  their  black  robes  which  bound 

£ach  sobbing  head,  while  yet  their  hair  tliey  clipped 

O'er  the  dead  body  of  their  withered  prince, 

And,  in  his  palace,  Theseus  prostrated 

On  the  cold  hearth,  his  brow  cold  as  the  slab 

Twas  bruised  on,  groaned  away  the  heavy  grief — 

As  the  pyre  fell,  and  down  the  cross  logs  crashed 

Sending  a  crowd  of  sparkles  through  tlie  night, 

And  the  gay  fire,  elate  with  mastery, 

Towered  like  a  serpent  o*er  the  clotted  jars 

Of  wine,  dissolving  oils  and  frankincense. 

And  splendid  gums  like  gold,)  —  my  potency 

Conveyed  the  perished  man  to  my  retreat 

In  the  thrice-venerable  forest  here. 

And  this  white-bearded  sage  who  squeezes  now 

The  berried  plant,  is  Phoibos'  son  of  fame, 

Asclepios,  whom  my  radiant  brother  taught 

The  doctrine  of  each  herb  and  flower  and  root, 

To  know  their  secret'st  virtue  and  express 

The  saving  soul  of  all :  who  so  has  soothed 

With  lavers  the  torn  brow  and  murdered  cheeks. 

Composed  the  hair  and  brought  its  gloss  again, 

And  called  the  red  bloom  to  the  pale  skin  back, 

And  laid  the  strips  and  jagged  ends  of  flesh 

Even  once  more,  and  slacked  the  sinew's  knot 

Of  every  tortured  limb  —  tliat  now  he  lies 

As  if  mere  sleep  possessed  liim  underneath 

These  interwoven  oaks  and  pines.     Oh  cheer. 

Divine  presenter  of  the  healing  rod, 

Thy  snake,  with  ardent  throat  and  lulling  eye. 

Twines  his  lithe  spires  around  !     I  say,  much  cheer  1 

Proceed  thou  with  thy  wisest  pharmacies  ! 

And  ye,  white  crowd  of  woodland  sister-nymphs. 

Ply,  as  the  sage  directs,  these  buds  and  leaves 

That  strew  the  turf  around  the  twain !     While  I 

Await,  in  fitting  silence,  the  event 
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Kabshish,  the  picker-up  of  leaming*s  crambs, 

The  iiotrincurioujs  iu  Groil's  handiwork 

(This  manVilesh  he  hath  admirably  made, 

Blown  like  a  bubble,  kneaded  like  a  paste, 

To  coop  up  and  keep  down  on  earth  a  space 

That  puff  of  vapor  from  his  mouth,  man*s  soul) 

—  To  Abib,  all-sagacious  in  our  art, 

Breeder  in  me  of  what  poor  skill  I  boast, 

Like  me  inquisitive  how  pricks  and  cracks 

Befall  the  flesh  through  too  much  stress  and  straiiiy 

Whereby  the  wily  vapor  fain  would  slip 

Back  and  rejoin  its  source  before  the  term,  — 

And  aptest  in  contrivance  (under  God) 

To  baffle  it  by  deftly  stopping  such :  — 

The  vagrant  Scholar  to  his  Sage  at  home 

Sends  gi'eeting  (health  and  knowledge,  fame  with  peace) 

Three  samples  of  true  snake-stone  —  rarer  still, 

One  of  the  other  soit,  the  melon-shaped, 

(But  litter,  pounded  fine,  for  charms  than  drugs) 

And  writeth  now  the  twenty-second  time. 

My  journeyings  were  brought  to  Jericho : 
Thus  I  resume.     Who  studious  in  our  art 
Shall  count  a  little  labor  unrepaid  ? 
I  have  shed  sweat  enough,  left  flesh  and  bone 
On  many  a  flinty  furlong  of  this  land. 
Also,  the  country-sido  is  all  on  flro 
With  rumors  of  a  marching  hitherward  : 
Some  say  Vespasian  comcth,  some,  his  son. 
A  black  lynx  snarled  and  pricked  a  tufted  ear ; 
Lust  of  my  blood  inflamed  his  yellow  balls  : 
I  cried  and  threw  my  staff  and  he  was  gone. 
Twice  have  the  robb(-rs  sti'ip|)od  and  beaten  roe^ 
And  once  a  town  declared  mo  for  a  spy ; 
But  at  the  end,  I  reach  Jerusalem, 
Since  this  poor  covert  where  I  pass  the  night, 
This  Bethany,  lies  scarce  the  distance  thence 
A  man  with  plague-sores  at  the  tUlrd  de^ee 
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Bans  till  he  drops  down  dead.    Thou  Uaglieat  here  I 

'Sooth,  it  elates  me,  thus  reposed  and  safe, 

To  void  the  stuffing  of  my  travel-scrip 

Ajid  share  with  thee  whatever  Jewry  yields. 

A  viscid  choler  is  observable 

In  tertians,  I  was  nearly  bold  to  say ; 

And  EaUiog-stckneBS  hath  a  liappier  cure 

Than  our  school  wote  of ;  there  'g  a  spider  here 

Weaves  no  web,  watches  on  the  ledge  of  tombs, 

Sprinkled  with  mottles  on  an  ash-gray  back  ; 

Take  five  and  drop  them  .  .  .  but  who  knows  his  mind) 

The  Syrian  runagate  I  trust  this  to  ? 

His  service  payeth  me  a  sublimate 

Blown  np  his  nose  to  help  the  ailing  eye. 

Best  wut :  I  reach  Jerusalem  at  murn, 

There  set  in  order  my  experiences. 

Gather  what  most  deserves,  and  give  thee  all  -^ 

Or  I  might  add,  Judna's  gum-tragacanth 

Scales  off  in  purer  flakes,  shines  clearer-grained, 

Cracks  'twixt  the  pestle  and  the  porphyry, 

In  iuie  exceeds  our  {iroduce.     Scalp-disease 

Confounds  me,  crossing  so  with  leprosy  — 

Thou  hadst  admired  one  sort  I  gained  at  Zoar  — 

Bat  zeal  outruns  discretion.     Here  I  end. 

Yet  stay  :  my  Syrian  blinketh  gratefully, 
Protesteth  his  devotion  is  my  price  — 
Suppose  I  write  what  harms. not,  though  he  steal  ? 
I  h^  resolve  to  tell  thee,  yet  I  blush, 
What  set  me  off  a-writing  iii'st  of  all. 
An  itch  I  had,  a  sting  to  write,  a  tang ! 
For,  be  it  this  town's  barrenness  —  or  else 
The  Man  had  something  in  the  took  of  him  — 
His  case  has  strack  me  far  more  than  'tis  wotUl 
So,  pardon  if  —  (lest  presently  I  lose 
In  die  great  press  of  novelty  at  hand 
The  care  and  pains  this  somehow  stole  from  me) 
I  bid  thee  take  the  thing  while  fresh  in  mind, 
Almost  in  sight — for,  wilt  thou  have  the  truth? 
The  very  man  is  gone  from  me  but  now, 
Whose  ailment  is  the  subject  of  disconise. 
Thos  then,  and  let  thy  better  wit  help  all ! 

"T  is  but  a  case  of  mania  —  subindnced 
By  epilepsy,  at  the  turning-point 
Of  trance  prolonged  unduly  some  three  days : 
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When,  by  the  exhibition  of  some  drug 

Or  spell,  exorcization,  stroke  of  art 

Unknown  to  me  and  which  'twere  well  to  knoWy 

The  evil  thing  oat-breaking  all  at  once 

Left  the  man  whole  and  soand  of  body  indeed,  — 

But,  flinging  (so  to  speak)  life's  gates  too  wide. 

Making  a  clear  house  of  it  too  suddenly, 

Tlie  first  conceit  that  entered  might  inscribe 

Whatever  it  was  minded  on  the  wall 

So  plainly  at  Uiat  vantage,  as  it  were, 

(First  come,  first  served)  that  nothing  subsequent 

Attaineth  to  erase  those  fancy-scrawls 

The  just-returned  and  new-established  soul 

Hath  gotten  now  so  thoroughly  by  heart 

That  henceforth  she  will  read  or  these  or  none. 

And  first  —  the  man's  own  firm  conviction  rests 

That  he  was  dead  (in  fact  they  buried  him) 

—  That  he  was  dead  and  then  restored  to  life 
By  a  Nazarene  physician  of  his  tribe : 

—  'Sayeth,  the  same  bade  ^^  Rise,**  and  he  did  rise. 
"  Such  cases  are  diurnal,**  thou  wilt  cry. 

Not  so  this  figment !  —  not,  tliat  such  a  fume, 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  time  and  health, 

Should  eat  itself  into  the  life  of  life. 

As  saffron  tingetli  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all ! 

For  see,  how  he  takes  up  the  after-life. 

The  man  —  it  is  one  Lazarus  a  Jew, 

Sanguine,  pro})ortioned,  fifty  years  of  age, 

The  body's  habit  wholly  laudable. 

As  much,  indeed,  beyond  the  common  health 

As  he  were  made  and  put  aside  to  show. 

Think,  could  we  penetrate  by  any  drug 

And  bathe  the  wearied  soul  and  worried  flesh, 

And  bring  it  clear  and  fair,  by  tliree  days'  sleep ! 

Whence  has  the  man  the  balm  tliat  brightens  aU  ? 

This  grown  man  eyes  the  world  now  like  a  child. 

Some  elders  of  his  tribe,  I  should  premise, 

Led  in  their  friend,  obedient  as  a  sheep, 

To  bear  my  inquisition.     While  they  spoke, 

Now  sharply,  now  with  sorrow,  —  told  the  case,  — 

He  listened  not  except  I  spoke  to  him, 

But  folded  his  two  hands  and  let  tliem  talk. 

Watching  the  flies  that  buzzed  :  and  yet  no  fooL 

And  that  *s  a  sample  how  his  years  must  go. 

Look, if  a  beggar,  in  fixed  middle-life. 

Should  find  a  treasure,  —  eau  Uo  use  the  same 
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With  straitened  habits  and  with  tastes  starved  small, 
And  take  at  once  to  his  impoverished  brain 
The  sudden  element  that  changes  things, 
Tliat  sets  the  andreamed-of  rapture  at  his  hand 
And  puts  the  cheap  old  joy  in  the  scorned  dust  ? 
Is  he  not  such  an  one  as  moves  to  mirth  — 
Warily  parsimonious,  when  no  need, 
Wasteful  as  drunkenness  at  undue  times  ? 
All  prudent  counsel  as  to  what  befits 
The  golden  mean,  is  lost  on  such  an  one  : 
The  man's  fantastic  will  is  the  man's  law. 
So  here  —  we  call  the  treasure  knowledge,  say, 
Increased  beyond  the  fleshly  faculty  — 
Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 
£arth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seeing  heaven : 
The  man  is  witless  of  the  size,  the  sum, 
The  value  in  proportion  of  all  things. 
Or  whether  it  be  little  or  be  much. 
Discourse  to  him  of  prodigious  armaments 
Assembled  to  besiege  his  city  now, 
And  of  the  passing  of  a  mule  with  gourds  — 
'T  is  one  !     Then  take  it  on  the  other  side. 
Speak  of  some  trifling  fact,  —  he  will  gaze  rapt 
With  stupor  at  its  very  littleness, 
(Far  as  I  see)  as  if  in  that  indeed 
He  caught  prodigious  impoi*t,  whole  results  ; 
And  so  will  turn  to  us  the  bystanders 
In  ever  the  same  stupor  (note  this  point) 
That  we  too  see  not  with  his  opened  eyes. 
Wonder  and  doubt  come  wrongly  into  play. 
Preposterously,  at  cross  purj)oses. 
Should  his  child  sicken  unto  death,  —  why,  look 
For  scarce  abatement  of  his  cheerfulness. 
Or  pretermission  of  the  daily  craft ! 
While  a  word,  gesture,  glance  from  that  same  child 
At  play  or  in  the  school  or  laid  asleep, 
WiU  startle  him  to  an  agony  of  fear, 
Exasperation,  just  as  like.     Demand 
The  reason  why  —  "  't  is  but  a  word,"  object  — 
**  A  gesture  "  —  he  regards  thee  as  our  lord 
Who  lived  there  in  the  pyramid  alone. 
Looked  at  us  (dost  thou  mind  ?)  when,  being  young, 
We  both  would  unadvisedly  recite 
Some  charm's  beginning,  from  that  book  of  his, 
Able  to  bid  the  sun  throb  wide  and  burst 
All  into  stars,  as  suns  grown  old  are  vroikt.* 


it 
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Thoa  and  the  child  have  each  a  veil  alike 
Thrown  o'er  your  heads,  from  under  which  ye  both 
Stretch  your  blind  hands  and  triiie  with  a  match 
Over  a  mine  of  Greek  fire,  did  ye  know  ! 
He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life  — 
(It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly) 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 
Which,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter  yet  — 
The  spiritual  life  around  the  eartlily  life : 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this, 
His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here. 
So  is  the  man  perplext  with  impulses 
Sudden  to  start  off  crosswise,  not  straight  on. 
Proclaiming  what  is  right  and  wrong  across, 
And  not  along,  this  black  tlirea<l  through  the  blaze  - 
It  should  be  "  balked  by  **  here  it  cannot  be." 
And  oft  the  man's  soul  springs  into  his  face 
As  if  he  saw  again  and  heard  again 
His  sage  that  bade  liim  ''  Rise  "  and  he  did  rise. 
Sometliing,  a  word,  a  tick  o'  the  blood  within 
Admonishes :  then  back  he  sinks  at  once 
To 'ashes,  who  was  very  fire  before, 
In  sedulous  recurrence  to  his  trade 
Whereby  he  earneth  him  tlie  daily  bread ; 
And  studiously  the  humbler  for  that  pride, 
Professedly  tlie  faultier  that  he  knows 
Grod*s  secret,  while  he  holds  the  thread  of  life. 
Indeed  the  especial  marking  of  the  man 
Is  prone  submission  to  the  lieavenly  will  — 
Seeing  it,  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is. 
'Sayeth,  he  will  wait  patient  to  the  last 
For  that  same  death  which  must  restore  his  being 
To  equilibrium,  body  loosening  soul 
Divorced  even  now  by  premature  full  growth : 
He  will  live,  nay,  it  pleaseth  him  to  live 
So  long  as  God  please,  and  just  how  Crod  please. 
He  even  seeketh  not  to  please  God  more 
(Which  meaneth,  otlierwise)  than  as  (jrod  please. 
Hence,  I  perceive  not  he  affects  to  preach 
The  doctrine  of  his  sect  whate*er  it  be, 
Make  proselytes  as  madmen  thirst  to  do : 
How  can  he  give  his  neighbor  the  real  ground. 
His  own  conviction  ?     Ardent  as  he  is  — 
Call  his  great  truth  a  lie,  why,  still  the  old 
Be  it  OH  God  ])lease  '*  reassureXk  Idm. 
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I  probed  the  sore  as  thy  disciple  should : 
^  How,  beast,"  said  I,  '*  tliis  stolid  carelessness 
Sufficeth  thee,  when  Rome  is  on  her  march 
To  stamp  out  like  a  little  8])ark  thy  town, 
Thy  tribe,  thy  crazy  tale  and  thee  at  once  ?  " 
He  merely  looked  with  liis  large  eyes  on  me. 
The  man  is  apathetic,  you  deduce  ? 
Contrariwise,  he  loves  both  old  and  young, 
Able  and  weak,  affects  the  very  brutes 
And  birds  —  how  say  I  ?  flowers  of  the  field  — 
As  a  wise  workman  recognizes  tools 
In  a  master's  workshop,  loving  what  they  make. 
Thus  is  the  man  as  harnUess  as  a  lamb : 
Only  impatient,  let  him  do  his  best, 
At  ignorance  and  carelessness  and  sin  — 
An  indignation  which  is  promptly  curbed  : 
As  when  in  ceilain  travel  I  have  feigned 
To  be  an  ignoranms  in  our  art 
According  to  some  preconceived  design, 
And  happed  to  hear  the  land*s  practitioners^ 
Steeped  in  conceit  sublimed  by  ignorance, 
Prattle  fantastically  on  disease. 
Its  cause  and  cure  —  and  I  must  hold  my  peace ! 

Thou  wilt  object  —  Why  have  I  not  ere  this 
Sought  out  the  sage  himself,  the  Nazareno 
Who  wrought  tliis  cure,  inquiring  at  the  source, 
Conferring  with  the  frankness  that  befits  ? 
Alas !  it  grieveth  me,  tlie  learned  leech 
Perished  in  a  tumult  many  years  ago. 
Accused  —  our  learning's  fate  —  of  wizardry, 
Rebellion,  to  the  setting  up  a  rule 
And  creed  prodigious  as  described  to  me. 
His  death,  which  happened  when  the  earthquake  fell 
(Prefiguring,  as  soon  appeared,  the  loss 
To  occult  learning  in  our  lord  the  sage 
Who  lived  there  in  the  pyramid  alone) 
Was  wrought  by  the  mad  ])eople  —  that  *8  tlieir  wont  I 
On  vain  recourse,  as  I  conjecture  it, 
To  his  tried  virtue,  for  miraculous  help  — 
How  could  he  stop  the  earthquake  ?    Tluit  *s  their  way ! 
The  other  imputations  must  be  lies : 
But  take  one,  though  I  loathe  to  give  it  thee, 
In  mere  res)>ect  for  any  good  man's  fame. 
(And  after  all,  our  {latient  Lazams 
Is  stark  mad ;  should  we  count  on  nhal  \ift  «q%3t 
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Perhaps  not :  though  in  writing  to  a  leech 

'T  is  well  to  keep  hack  notliing  of  a  case.) 

This  man  so  cured  regards  the  curer,  then, 

As  —  God  forgive  me  !  who  but  God  himself, 

Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world, 

That  came  and  dwelt  in  flesh  on  it  awhile ! 

—  'Sayeth  that  such  an  one  was  born  and  lived, 

Taught,  healed  the  sick,  broke  bread  at  his  own  houBey 

Then  died,  with  Lazarus  by,  for  aught  I  know. 

And  yet  was  .  .  .  what  I  said  nor  choose  repeat, 

And  must  have  so  avouched  himself,  in  fact, 

In  hearing  of  this  very  Lazarus 

Who  saith  —  but  why  all  this  of  what  he  saith  ? 

Why  write  of  trivial  matters,  things  of  price 

Calling  at  every  moment  for  remark  ? 

I  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool 

Blue-flowering  borage,  the  Aleppo  sort, 

Aboundeth,  very  nitrous.     It  is  strange ! 

Thy  pardon  for  this  long  and  tedious  case, 
Which,  now  that  I  review  it,  needs  must  seem 
Unduly  dwelt  on,  prolixly  set  forth ! 
Nor  I  myself  discern  in  what  is  writ 
Grood  cause  for  the  peculiar  interest 
And  awe  indeed  tliis  man  has  touched  me  with* 
Perhaps  the  journey's  end,  the  weariness 
Had  wrought  upon  me  first.     I  met  him  thus : 
I  crossed  a  ridge  of  short  sharp  broken  hills 
Like  an  old  lion's  check  teeth.     Out  there  came 
A  moon  made  like  a  face  with  certain  spots 
Multiform,  manifold,  and  menacing : 
Then  a  wind  rose  behind  me.     So  we  met 
In  this  old  sleepy  town  at  unaware, 
The  man  and  I.     I  send  thee  what  is  writ. 
Regard  it  as  a  chance,  a  matter  risked 
To  this  ambiguous  Syrian  —  he  may  lose. 
Or  steal,  or  give  it  thee  with  equal  good. 
Jerusalem's  repose  shall  make  amends 
For  time  this  letter  wastes,  thy  time  and  mine ; 
Till  when,  once  more  thy  pardon  and  farewell  I 

The  very  God !  think,  Abib  ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  AU-Loving  too  — 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voiee 
Saying,  ''  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  I 
Fm^,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself  1 
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Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  miney 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for  thee ! " 
The  madman  saith  He  said  so  :  it  is  strange. 
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There  *8  heaven  ahove,  and  night  by  night 

I  look  right  tlirough  its  gorgeous  roof ; 
No  suns  and  moons  though  e'er  so  bright 

Avail  to  stop  me  ;  splendor-proof 

I  keep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof : 
For  I  intend  to  get  to  God, 

For  *t  is  to  Grod  I  speed  so  fast, 
For  in  God's  breast,  my  own  abode, 

Those  shoals  of  dazzling  glory,  passed, 

I  lay  my  spirit  down  at  last. 
I  lie  where  I  have  always  lain, 

Grod  smiles  as  he  has  always  smiled ; 
Ere  suns  and  moons  could  wax  and  wane. 

Ere  stars  were  tlmndergirt,  or  piled 

The  heavens,  God  thought  on  me  his  child; 
Ordained  a  life  for  me,  arrayed 

Its  circumstances  every  one 
To  the  minutest ;  ay,  God  said 

This  head  this  hand  should  rest  upon 

Thus,  ere  he  fashioned  star  or  sun. 
And  having  thus  created  me, 

Thus  rooted  me,  he  bade  me  grow. 
Guiltless  forever,  like  a  tree 

That  buds  and  blooms,  nor  seeks  to  know 

The  law  by  which  it  prospers  so : 
But  sure  that  thought  and  word  and  deed 

All  go  to  swell  his  love  for  me. 
Me,  made  because  that  love  had  need 

Of  something  irreversibly 

Pledged  solely  its  content  to  be. 
Yes,  yes,  a  tree  which  must  ascend, 

No  poison-gourd  foredoomed  to  stoop! 
I  have  God's  warrant,  could  I  blend 

All  hideous  sins,  as  in  a  cup, 

To  drink  the  mingled  venoms  np ; 
Secure  my  nature  will  convert 

The  draught  to  blossoming  i^adnMi 
While  sweet  dews  tani  to  the  gonriLt* 
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And  bloat,  and  while  they  bloat  it,  blast. 

As  from  the  first  its  lot  was  cast. 
For  as  I  lie,  smiled  on,  full-fed 

By  unexhausted  power  to  bless, 
I  gaze  below  on  hell's  fierce  bed, 

And  those  its  waves  of  flame  oppress. 

Swarming  in  ghastly  wretchedness ; 
Whose  life  on  ea^lh  aspired  to  be 

One  altar-smoke,  so  pure  !  —  to  win 
If  not  love  like  Grod's  love  for  me, 

At  least  to  keep  his  anger  in  ; 

And  all  their  striving  turned  to  sin. 
Priest,  doctor,  hermit,  monk  grown  white 

With  prayer,  the  broken-hearted  nun. 
The  martyr,  the  wan  acolyte, 

The  incense-swinging  child,  —  undone 

Before  Grod  fashioned  star  or  sun ! 
God,  whom  I  praise ;  how  could  I  praise, 

If  such  as  I  might  understand, 
Make  out  and  reckon  on  his  ways. 

And  bargain  for  his  love,  and  stand. 

Paying  a  price,  at  his  right  hand  ? 


PICTOR  IGNOTUS. 

Florence,  15 — . 

I  C0T7LD  have  painted  pictures  like  that  youth's 

Ye  praise  so.     How  my  soul  springs  up  !     No  bar 
Stayed  me  —  ah,  thought  which  saddens  while  it  soothes ! 

—  Never  did  fate  forbid  me,  star  by  star, 
To  outburst  on  your  night  with  all  my  gift 

Of  fires  from  Grod :  nor  would  my  flesh  have  shrank 
From  seconding  my  soul,  with  eyes  uplift 

And  wide  to  heaven,  or,  straight  like  thunder,  sank 
To  the  centre,  of  an  instant ;  or  around 

Turned  calmly  and  inquisitive,  to  scan 
The  license  and  tlie  limit,  space  and  bound, 

Allowed  to  truth  made  visible  in  man. 
And,  like  that  youth  ye  praise  so,  all  I  saw. 

Over  the  canvas  could  my  hand  have  flung, 
£ach  face  obedient  to  its  passion's  law, 

Each  passion  clear  proclaimed  without  a  tongue ; 
Whether  Hope  rose  at  once  in  all  iVie  bloody 
A-tiptoe  for  the  blessing  oi  em\>TaA«» 
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Or  Rapture  drooped  the  eyes,  as  when  her  brood 

Pull  down  the  nesting  dove's  heart  to  its  place ; 
Or  Confidence  lit  swift  the  forehead  up, 

And  locked  the  mouth  fast,  like  a  castle  braved,  — 
O  human  faces,  hath  it  spilt,  my  cup  ? 

What  did  ye  give  me  that  I  have  not  saved  ? 
Nor  will  I  say  I  have  not  dreamed  (how  well !) 

Of  going  —  I,  in  each  new  picture, —  forth, 
As,  making  new  hearts  beat  and  bosoms  swell, 

To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  East,  West,  South,  or  North, 
Bound  for  the  calmly  satisfied  great  State, 

Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  went. 
Flowers  cast  upon  the  car  which  bore  the  freight, 

Through  old  streets  named  afresh  from  the  event, 
Till  it  reached  home,  where  learned  age  should  greet 

My  face,  and  youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet !  — 

Oh,  thus  to  live,  I  and  my  picture,  linked 
With  love  about,  and  praise,  till  life  should  end, 

And  tlien  not  go  to  heaven,  but  linger  here. 
Here  on  my  earth,  earth's  every  man  my  friend,  — 

The  thought  grew  frightful,  *t  was  so  wildly  dear ! 
But  a  voice  changed  it.     Glimpses  of  such  sights 

Have  scared  me,  like  the  revels  through  a  door 
Of  some  strange  house  of  idols  at  its  rites  ! 

This  world  seemed  not  the  world  it  was  before : 
Mixed  with  my  loving  trusting  ones,  there  trooped 

.  .  .  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  me  ?     Though  I  stooped 

Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nun. 
They  drew  me  forth,  and  spite  of  me  .  .  .  enough  I 

These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give. 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household-stufP, 

And  where  they  live  needs  must  our  pictures  live 
And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate, 

Partakers  of  their  daily  ])ettiness, 
Discussed  of,  —  *'  This  I  love,  or  this  I  hate, 

This  likes  me  more,  and  this  aiTects  me  less  I " 
Wherefore  I  chose  my  fHjrtion.     If  at  whiles 

My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 

With  the  same  series.  Virgin,  Babe  and  Saint, 
With  the  same  cold  calm  beautiful  regard,  — 

At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart ; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom  at  least  shall  ward 

Vain  tongues  from  where  my  picUrrea  «itaxA  t^wi!t\ 
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Only  prayer  breaks  the  silence  of  the  shrine 

While,  blackening  in  the  daily  candle-snioke, 
They  moulder  on  the  damp  wall's  travertine, 

*Mid  echoes  the  light  footstep  never  woke. 
So,  die  my  pictures  !  surely,  gently  die ! 

O  youth,  men  praise  so,  —  holds  their  praise  its  worth  ? 
Blown  harshly,  keeps  the  trump  its  golden  cry  ? 

Tastes  sweet  the  water  with  such  specks  of  earth  ? 


FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI. 

I  AM  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave  ! 
You  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  my  face. 
Zooks,  *what  's  to  blame  ?  you  think  you  see  a  monk  I 
What,  't  is  past  midnight,  and  you  go  the  rounds, 
And  here  you  catch  me  at  an  alley  *s  end 
Where  sportive  ladies  leave  their  doors  ajar  ? 
The  Carmine 's  my  cloister  :  hunt  it  up. 
Do,  —  harry  out,  if  you  must  show  your  zeal, 
Whatever  rat,  there,  haps  on  his  wrong  hole, 
And  nip  each  softling  of  a  wee  white  mouse, 
Weke,  weke,  that  *s  crept  to  keep  him  company ! 
Aha,  you  know  your  betters  1     Then,  you  '11  take 
Your  hand  away  that 's  fiddling  on  my  throat, 
And  please  to  know  me  likewise.     Who  am  I  ? 
Why,  one,  sir,  who  is  lodging  with  a  friend 
Three  streets  off  —  he  's  a  certain  .  .  .  how  d'  ye  call? 
Master —  a  .  .  .  Cosimo  of  the  Medici, 
I'  the  house  that  caps  the  corner.     Boh  !  you  were  beet ! 
Remember  and  tell  me,  the  day  you  're  lianged, 
How  you  affected  such  a  gullet's-gripe ! 
But  you,  sir,  it  concerns  you  that  your  knaves 
Pick  up  a  manner  nor  discredit  you  : 
Zooks,  are  we  pilchards,  that  they  sweep  the  streets 
And  count  fair  prize  what  comes  into  their  net  ? 
He  's  Judas  to  a  tittle,  that  man  is ! 
Just  such  a  face  !     Why,  sir,  you  make  amends. 
Lord,  I  *m  not  angry  !     Bid  your  hangdogs  go 
Drink  out  this  quarter-florin  to  the  health 
Of  the  munificent  House  that  harbors  me 
(And  many  more  beside,  lads !  more  beside  !) 
And  all 's  come  square  again.     I  'd  like  his  face  — 
His,  elbowing  on  his  comrade  in  the  door 
With  the  pike  and  lantern,  —  for  the  slave  that  holds 
John  Bapti8t*8  head  a-dang\e  by  l\\e  \\a\T 
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With  one  hand  ('^  Look  yon,  now,"  as  who  should  say) 

And  his  weapon  in  the  other,  yet  unwiped  ! 

It  *s  not  your  chance  to  have  a  hit  of  chalk, 

A  wood-coal  or  the  like  ?  or  you  should  see  ! 

Yes,  I  'm  the  painter,  since  you  style  me  so. 

What,  brother  Lippo*s  doings,  up  and  down. 

You  know  them  and  they  take  you  ?  like  enough ! 

I  saw  the  proper  twinkle  in  your  eye  — 

'Tell  you,  I  Hked  your  looks  at  very  first. 

Let 's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now,  hip  to  haunch. 

Here 's  spring  come,  and  the  nights  one  makes  up  bands 

To  roam  the  town  and  sing  out  carnival, 

And  I  've  been  three  weeks  shut  within  my  mew, 

A-painting  for  the  great  man,  saints  and  saints 

And  saints  again.     I  could  not  paint  all  night  — 

Ouf !     I  leaned  out  of  window  for  fresh  air. 

There  came  a  hurry  of  feet  and  little  feet, 

A  sweep  of  lute-strings,  laughs,  and  whifts  of  song,  — 

Flower  o'  the  broain, 

Take  away  love,  and  our  e<irth  is  a  tomb  ! 

Flower  o'  the  quince, 

I  let  Lisa  go,  ayid  what  good  in  life  since  ? 

Flower  o'  the  thyme  —  and  so  on.     Round  they  went. 

Scarce  had  they  turned  the  corner  when  a  titter 

Like  the  skipping  of  rabbits  by  moonlight,  — three  slim  shapes. 

And  a  face  that  looked  up  .  .  .  zooks,  sir,  flesh  and  blood/ 

That 's  all  I  'm  made  of !     Into  shreds  it  went. 

Curtain  and  counterpane  and  coverlet. 

All  the  bed-furniture  —  a  dozen  knots. 

There  was  a  ladder  !     Down  I  let  myself. 

Hands  and  feet,  scrambling  somehow,  and  so  dropped, 

And  after  them.     I  came  up  with  the  fun 

Hard  by  Saint  Laurence,  hail  fellow,  well  met,  — 

Flower  o*  the  rose, 

If  Vve  been  merry,  what  matter  who  knows  ? 

And  80  as  I  was  stealing  back  again 

To  get  to  bed  and  have  a  bit  of  sleep 

Ere  I  rise  up  to-morrow  and  go  work 

On  Jerome  knocking  at  his  poor  old  breast 

With  his  great  round  stone  to  subdue  the  flesh, 

You  snap  me  of  the  sudden.     All,  I  see  ! 

Though  your  eye  twinkles  stiU,  you  shake  your  head  — 

Mine  's  shaved  —  a  monk,  you  say  —  the  sting 's  in  that ! 

If  Master  Cosimo  announced  himself, 

Mom 's  the  word  naturally ;  but  a  monk  !  ^ 

Come,  what  am  I  a  beast  for  ?  tell  as,  now  I  -jfl 
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I  was  a  baby  when  my  mother  died 
And  father  died  and  left  me  in  the  street. 
I  starved  there,  Grod  knows  how,  a  year  or  two 
On  fig-skins,  melon-parings,  rinds  and  shucks, 
Refuse  and  rubbish.     One  fine  frosty  day, 
My  stomach  being  empty  as  your  hat, 
Tho  wind  doubled  me  up  and  down  I  went. 
Old  Aunt  Lapaccia  trussed  me  with  one  hand, 
(Its  follow  was  a  stinger  as  1  knew) 
And  so  along  the  wall,  over  the  bridge, 
By  the  straight  cut  to  the  convent.     Six  words  there, 
While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread  that  month : 
"  So,  boy,  you  're  minded,"  quoth  the  good  fat  father, 
Wiping  his  own  mouth,  't  was  refection-time,  — 
"  To  quit  this  very  miserable  world  ? 

Will  you  renounce  "...*'  the  mouthful  of  bread  ?  "  thought  I ; 
By  no  means  !     Brief,  they  made  a  monk  of  me  ; 
I  did  renounce  the  world,  its  pride  and  greed, 
Palace,  farm,  villa,  shop,  and  banking-house. 
Trash,  such  as  these  poor  devils  of  Medici 
Have  given  their  hearts  to  —  all  at  eight  years  old. 
Well,  sir,  I  found  in  time,  you  may  be  sure, 
'T  was  not  for  nothing  —  the  good  bellyful. 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all  round, 
And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside ! 
'^  Let 's  see  what  tlie  urchin  *s  fit  for  "  —  that  came  next 
Not  overmuch  their  way,  I  must  confess. 
Such  a  to-do  !     They  tried  me  with  their  books : 
Lord,  they  *d  have  taught  me  Latin  in  pure  waste ! 
Flower  o*  the  dove, 

All  the  Latin  I  construe  w,  "  amo  "  /  love  / 
But,  mind  you,  when  a  boy  starves  in  the  streets 
Eight  years  together,  as  my  fortune  was, 
Watching  folk's  faces  to  know  who  will  fling 
The  bit  of  half-strip|)ed  graj>e-bunch  he  desires, 
And  who  will  curse  or  kick  him  for  his  pains,  — 
Which  gentleman  processional  and  fine, 
Holdii.g  a  candle  to  the  Sacrament, 
Will  wink  and  l(>t  him  lift  a  plate  and  catch 
The  droj)pinjj8  of  the  wax  to  sell  ^^in. 
Or  holla  for  the  Eight  and  have  him  whipped,  — 
How  say  I  ?  —  nay,  which  dog  bites,  which  lets  drop 
His  bone  from  the  heap  of  offal  in  the  street,  — 
Why,  soul  and  sense  of  him  grow  sharp  alike. 
He  learns  tlie  look  of  things,  and  none  the  less 
For  admonition  from  the  hunger-pinch. 
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I  had  a  store  of  such  remarks,  be  sure, 

Which,  after  I  found  leisure,  turned  to  use. 

I  drew  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 

Scrawled  them  within  the  antiphonary's  marge, 

Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  music-notes. 

Found  eyes  and  nose  and  chin  for  A's  and  B*s, 

And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 

Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and  noun, 

On  the  wall,  the  bench,  the  door.    Tlie  monks  looked  black. 

Nay,"  quoth  the  Prior,  "  turn  him  out,  d*  ye  say  ? 

In  no  wise.     Lose  a  crow  and  cateh  a  lark. 

What  if  at  last  we  get  our  man  of  parts. 

We  Carmelites,  like  those  Camaldolese 

And  Preaching  Friars,  to  do  our  church  up  fine 

And  put  the  front  on  it  that  ought  to  be !  " 

And  hereupon  he  bade  me  daub  away. 

Thank  you !  my  head  being  crammed,  the  walls  a  blank, 

Never  was  such  prompt  disemburdening. 

First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  and  white, 

I  drew  them,  fat  and  lean  :  then,  folk  at  church, 

From  goo<l  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 

Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle-ends,  — 

To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot, 

Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting  there 

With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 

Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 

For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 

Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm. 

Signing  himself  witli  the  other  because  of  Christ 

(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 

After  the  passion  of  a  tliousand  years) 

Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o'er  her  head, 

S^'hich  the  intense  eyes  looked  tlirough)  came  at  eve 
tiptoe,  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a  loaf, 
Her  pair  of  earrings  and  a  bunch  of  fiowers 
(The  brute  took  growling),  prayed,  and  so  was  gone. 
I  painted  all,  then  cried   ^^  'T  is  ask  and  have ; 
Choose,  for  more 's  ready  !  "  — laid  the  ladder  flat, 
And  showed  my  covered  bit  of  cloister-wall. 
The  monks  closed  in  a  circle  and  praised  loud 
Till  checked,  taught  what  to  see  and  not  to  see. 
Being  simple  bodies,  —  "  That 's  the  very  man  1 
Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the  dog ! 
That  woman  's  like  the  Prior's  niece  who  comes 
To  care  about  his  astlima :  it 's  the  life  !  " 
But  there  my  triumph's  straw-fire  flared  and 
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Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and  say  : 

The  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face 

And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.     ^'  How  ?  what 's  here  ? 

Quite  from  Uie  mark  of  painting,  bless  us  all ! 

Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the  true 

As  much  as  pea  and  pea !  it 's  devil's-game ! 

Your  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show. 

With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay, 

But  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all, 

Make  them  forget  there  *s  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 

Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men  — 

Man's  soul,  and  it 's  a  fire,  smoke  ...  no,  it 's  not  •  •  • 

It 's  vapor  done  up  like  a  new-bom  babe  — 

(In  that  shape  when  yon  die  it  leaves  your  mouth) 

It 's  .  •  .  well,  what  matters  talking,  it 's  the  soul ! 

Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul ! 

Here 's  Giotto,  with  his  Saint  a-praising  Grod, 

That  sets  us  praising,  —  why  not  stop  with  him  ? 

Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of  our  head 

Widi  wonder  at  lines,  colors,  and  what  not  ? 

Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms ! 

Rub  all  out,  try  at  it  a  second  time. 

Oh,  that  white  smallish  female  with  the  breasts, 

She  *s  just  my  niece  .  .  .  Herodias,  I  would  say,  — 

Who  went  and  danced  and  got  men's  heads  cut  off ! 

Have  it  all  out !  "     Now,  is  this  sense,  I  ask  ? 

A  fine  way  to  paint  soul,  by  painting  body 

So  ill,  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  go  further 

And  can't  fare  worse  !    Thus,  yellow  does  for  white 

When  what  you  put  for  yellow 's  simply  black, 

And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 

When  sdl  beside  itself  means  and  looks  nought. 

Why  can't  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn. 

Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  double  step. 

Make  his  flesh  liker  and  lus  soul  more  like. 

Both  in  their  order  ?     Take  the  prettiest  face. 

The  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-saint  —  is  it  so  pretty 

You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear. 

Sorrow  or  joy  ?  won't  beauty  go  with  these  ? 

Suppose  I  've  made  her  eyes  all  right  and  blue, 

Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life's  flash. 

And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them  tlireefold  ? 

()r  say  there  's  beauty  witli  no  soul  at  all  — 

(I  never  saw  it  —  put  the  case  the  same  — ) 

If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 

You  got  about  the  best  thing  God  iuvents  : 
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That's  somewhat:    and  you'll  find  the  soul  yon  hare 

missed. 
Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks. 
*<  Rub  all  out !  "     Well,  well,  there 's  my  life,  in  short, 
And  so  the  thing  hto  gone  on  ever  since. 
I  'm  grown  a  man  no  doubt,  I  've  broken  bounds : 
You  should  not  take  a  fellow  eight  years  old 
And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the  girls. 
I  'm  my  own  master,  paint  now  as  I  please  — 
Having  a  friend,  you  see,  in  the  Comer-house  ! 
Lord,  it's  fast  holding  by  tlie  rings  in  front  — 
Those  great  rings  serve  more  purposes  than  just 
To  plant  a  flag  in,  or  tie  up  a  horse ! 
And  yet  the  old  schooling  sticks,  the  old  grave  eyes 
Are  peeping  o'er  my  shoulder  as  I  work, 
The  heads  shake  still  —  ^'  It 's  art's  decline,  my  son ! 
You  're  not  of  the  true  painters,  great  and  old ; 
Brother  Angelico  's  the  man,  you  '11  find ; 
Brother  Lorenzo  stands  his  single  peer  : 
Fag  on  at  flesh,  you  '11  never  make  the  third !  " 
Flower  o'  t?ie  pine, 

You  keep  your  7nistr  .  .  .  manners,  and  1*11  stick  to  min^l 
I  'm  not  the  third,  then :  bless  us,  they  must  know  ! 
Don't  you  tliink  they  're  the  likeliest  to  know. 
They  with  their  I^tin  ?     So,  I  swallow  my  rage, 
Clench  my  teeth,  suck  my  lips  in  tight,  and  paint 
To  please  them  —  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  don*t ; 
For,  doing  most,  there  's  pretty  sure  to  come 
A  turn,  some  warm  eve  finds  me  at  my  saints  — 
A  laugh,  a  cry,  the  business  of  the  world  — 
{Flower  o'  the  peach. 

Death  for  us  all,  and  his  ourn  life  for  each!) 
And  my  whole  soul  revolves,  the  cup  runs  over. 
The  world  and  life  's  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dream. 
And  I  do  these  wild  things  in  sheer  despite, 
And  play  the  fooleries  you  catch  me  at, 
In  pure  rage  !     The  old  mill-horse,  out  at  grass 
After  hard  years,  throws  up  his  stiff  heels  so. 
Although  the  miller  does  not  preach  to  him 
The  only  good  of  grass  is  to  make  chaff. 
What  woidd  men  have  ?     Do  they  like  grass  or  no  — 
May  tliey  or  may  n't  tliey  ?  all  I  want 's  the  tiling 
Settleil  forever  one  way.     As  it  is, 
You  tell  too  many  lies  an<l  hurt  yourself : 
You  don't  like  what  you  only  like  too  much, 
You  do  like  wliat,  if  giveit  you  at  your  ^ord. 
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Ton  find  abnndantly  detestable.  ' 

For  nte,  I  tliink  I  Bpeak  as  I  was  taught ; 

I  always  see  the  garden  and  God  there 

A-making  man's  nife:  and,  my  lessen  learned^ 

The  value  and  signiiicance  of  flesh, 

I  cau't  unlearn  ten  minotes  afterwards. 

You  understand  me  :  I  'm  a  beast,  I  know. 
But  see,  now — why,  I  see  as  cert^nly 
As  that  tlie  moming-star  's  about  to  ^line. 
What  will  hap  some  day.     We  'to  a  youngster  here 
Comes  to  our  convent,  studies  what  I  do. 
Slouches  and  stares  and  lets  no  atom  drop  : 
His  name  is  Guidi —  he  '11  not  mind  the  monks  — 
Tliey  call  him  Hulking  Tom,  he  lets  them  talk  — 
He  picks  my  practice  up  —  he  '11  paint  apace, 
I  hope  so  —  thougli  I  never  live  so  long, 
I  know  what 's  sure  to  follow.     Yoa  be  judge! 
You  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  belike ; 
However,  you  're  my  man,  you  've  seen  tlie  world 
— The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 
The  shapes  of  things,  tlieir  colors,  lights  and  shades, 
Changes,  surprises.  —  and  God  made  it  all ! 
—  For  what?     Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's  line. 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above. 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child. 
These  are  the  frame  to  ?     What  'e  it  all  about  ? 
To  be  passed  over,  despised  ?  or  dwelt  upon. 
Wondered  at  ?  oh,  this  last  of  course !  —  yoa  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say,  —  p^t  these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of  it  7 
God's  works  —  paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip.     Don't  object,  "  His  works 
Are  here  already ;  nature  is  complete  : 
Suppose  you  reproduce  her  —  (which  you  can't) 
There  's  no  advantage  !  you  must  beat  her,  then." 
For,  don't  you  mark  ?  we  're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  hare  ptincT 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see  ; 
And  60  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  ns, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that ; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so,  * 

Lending  our  minds  out.     Have  you  noticed,  now, 
Yonr  cullion's  hanging  face  ?     A  bit  of  cliaUi, 
And  trust  utc  but  you  slioald,  though !     How  nraeh  mON) 
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If  I  drew  higher  things  with  the  same  trath ! 

That  were  to  take  the  Prior's  pulpit-place, 

Interpret  Grod  to  all  of  you  !     Oh,  oh, 

It  m^es  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do 

And  we  in  our  graves !     This  world 's  no  blot  for  xiSy 

Nor  blank ;  it  means  intensely,  and  means  good  : 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink. 

"  Ay,  but  you  don't  so  instigate  to  prayer !  " 
Strikes  in  the  Prior  :  ^'  when  your  meaning 's  plain 
It  does  not  say  to  folk  —  remember  matins. 
Or,  mind  yon  fast  next  Friday !  "     Why,  for  this 
What  need  of  art  at  all  ?     A  skuU  and  bones. 
Two  bits  of  stick  nailed  crosswise,  or,  what 's  best, 
A  bell  to  chime  the  hour  with,  does  as  well. 
I  painted  a  Saint  Laurence  six  months  since 
At  Prato,  splashed  the  fresco  in  fine  style  : 

**  How  looks  my  painting,  now  the  scaffold  *s  down  ?  " 
I  ask  a  brother  :  "  Hugely,"  he  returns  — 

^  Already  not  one  phiz  of  your  three  slaves 
Who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted  side, 
But 's  scratched  and  prodded  to  our  heart's  content, 
The  pious  people  have  so  eased  their  own 
With  coming  to  say  prayers  there  in  a  rage : 
We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath. 
Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year. 
For  pity  and  religion  grow  i*  the  crowd  — 
Your  painting  serves  its  purpose !  "     Hang  the  fools ! 

—  That  is  —  you  'U  not  mistake  an  idle  word 
Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk,  God  wot, 
Tasting  the  air  this  spicy  night  which  turns 
The  unaccustomed  head  like  Chianti  wine ! 
Oh,  the  church  knows !  don't  misreport  me,  now ! 
It 's  natural  a  poor  monk  out  of  bounds 
Should  have  his  apt  word  to  excuse  himself : 
And  hearken  how  I  plot  to  make  amends. 
I  have  bethought  me :  I  shall  paint  a  piece 
.  •  .  There 's  for  you  !     Give  me  six  months,  then  go,  see 
Something  in  Sant'  Ambrogio's !     Bless  tlie  nuns ! 
They  want  a  cast  o'  my  office.     I  shall  paint 
Grod  in  the  midst,  Maclonna  and  her  babe, 
Ringed  by  a  bowery,  flowery  angel-brood, 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  faces,  sweet 
As  puff  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root 
When  ladies  crowd  to  church  at  midsnimner. 
Ind  then  i'  the  front,  of  coarse  a  saint  or  two  — 
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Saint  John,  because  he  saves  the  Florentines, 

Saint  Ambrose,  who  puts  down  iu  black  and  white 

The  convent's  friends  and  gives  them  a  long  day, 

And  Job,  I  must  have  him  there  past  mistake. 

The  man  of  Uz  (and  Us  witliout  the  z, 

Painters  who  need  his  patience).     Well,  all  these 

Secured  at  their  devotion,  up  shall  come 

Out  of  a  comer  when  you  least  expect, 

As  one  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  great  light. 

Music  and  talking,  who  but  Lippo !    I !  — 

Mazed,  motionless,  and  moonstruck  —  I  *m  the  man ! 

Back  I  shrink  —  what  is  this  I  see  and  hear  ? 

I,  caught  up  with  my  monk's-things  by  mistake, 

My  old  serge  gown  and  rope  that  goes  all  round, 

I,  in  this  presence,  Uiis  pure  company  ! 

Wliere  *s  a  hole,  where  's  a  corner  for  escape  ? 

Then  steps  a  sweet  angelic  slip  of  a  thing 

Forward,  puts  out  a  soft  palm  —  "  Not  so  fast !  " 

—  Addresses  the  celestial  presence,  "  nay  — 

He  made  you  and  devised  you,  after  all. 

Though  he 's  none  of  you  !    Could  Saint  John  there  draw 

His  camel-hair  make  up  a  painting-brush  ? 

We  come  to  brother  Lippo  for  all  that, 

Iste  perfecit  opus  /  "     So,  all  smile  — 

I  shuffle  sideways  with  my  blushing  face 

Under  the  cover  of  a  hundred  wings 

Thrown  like  a  spread  of  kirtles  when  you  're  gay 

And  play  hot  cockles,  all  the  doors  being  shut, 

TiU,  wholly  unexpected,  in  there  pops 

The  hothead  husband  !     Thus  I  scuttle  off 

To  some  safe  bench  beliind,  not  letting  go 

The  palm  of  her,  the  little  lily  thing 

That  spoke  the  good  word  for  me  in  the  nick, 

Like  the  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  Saint  Lucy,  I  would  say. 

And  so  all 's  saved  for  me,  and  for  the  church 

A  pretty  picture  gained.     Go,  six  months  hence ! 

Your  hand,  sir,  and  good-bye  :  no  lights,  no  lights ! 

The  street  *s  hushed,  and  I  know  my  own  way  back, 

Don't  fear  me  !     There  's  the  gray  beginning.     Zooks ! 
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But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 

No,  my  Lucrezia  ;  bear  with  me  for  once : 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  hap)>en  as  you  wish. 

You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart  ? 

I  *11  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear. 

Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 

When  next  it  takes  mine.     Will  it  ?  tenderly  ? 

Oh,  I  *11  content  him,  —  but  to-morrow.  Love  ! 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 

This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 

As  if  —  forgive  now  —  should  you  let  me  sit 

Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 

And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  ])eople  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 

Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 

To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glail  for  this ! 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 

Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;  you  must  serve 

For  eadi  of  the  five  pictures  we  require : 

It  saves  a  model.     So !  keep  looking  so  — 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds ! 

—  How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there  !  oh,  so  sweet  — 
My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 
Wliich  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his, 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 
While  she  looks  —  no  one's  :  very  dear,  no  less. 
You  smile  ?  why,  tliere  *s  my  picture  ready  made. 
There  's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony ! 
A  common  grayness  silvers  everything,  — 
All  in  a  twilight,  yon  and  I  alike 

—  You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That 's  gone  you  know),  —  but  I,  at  every  point ; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 

To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  ^^ 

There 's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  cfaA:0de^A^  %      judlJ^H 
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That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 

Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside  ; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden  ;  days  decrease, 

And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything. 

£h  ?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 

And  all  that  I  was  horn  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 

How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead  ; 

So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are ! 

I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter :  let  it  lie  ! 

This  chamber  for  example  —  tm*n  your  head  — 

All  that 's  behind  us  I     You  don't  understand 

Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art, 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak : 

And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 

—  It  is  the  thing.  Love  !  so  such  things  should  be  — 
Behold  Madonna  !  —  I  am  bold  to  say. 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know, 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 

I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep  — 

Do  easily,  too  —  when  I  say,  perfectly, 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps  :  yourself  are  judge, 

Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week. 

And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 

At  any  rate  't  is  easy,  all  of  it ! 

No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that 's  long  past : 

I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 

—  Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 
And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive  —  you  don't  know  how  the  others  Btrive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat,  — 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  —  so  much  less  ! 
Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia :  I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  Grod  in  tbem. 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  ground  ward,  but  themselves,  I  know^ 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that 's  shut  to  me, 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough. 
Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 
My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  bat  I  sit  here. 
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The  sadden  blood  of  these  men !  at  a  word  — 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 

Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 

Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken  ;  what  of  that  ?  or  else. 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered ;  what  of  that  ? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care  ? 

Ah,  but  a  man*s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what  *s  a  heaven  for  ?     All  is  silver-gray 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse  ! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain. 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
^  Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 

Our  head  would  have  overlooked  the  world !  "     No  doubt. 

Yonder  's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 

The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 

('T  is  copied,  Greorge  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

WeU,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him. 

Above  and  through  his  art  —  for  it  gives  way ; 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put  —  and  there  again  — 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines. 

Its  body,  so  to  speak  :  its  soul  is  right, 

He  means  right  —  that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it : 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch  — 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me !     And  wherefore  out  ? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you ! 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think  ^ 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times. 

But  had  you  —  oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

The  fowler's  pipe,  and  f oUows  to  the  snare  — 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind ! 

Some  women  do  so.     Had  the  mouth  there  urged, 
"  Grod  and  the  glory  !  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that  ? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo  I 

Rafael  is  waiting :  up  to  God,  all  three  !  " 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.     So  it  seems :  ^ 

Perhaps  not     All  is  as  God  overmlM.  d 
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Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 
The  rest  avail  not     Why  do  I  need  you  ? 
What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo  ? 
In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  tiling,  will  not ; 
And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive : 
Yet  the  wiU  's  somewhat  —  somewhat,  too,  the  power  < 
And  tlius  we  half-men  struggle.     At  the  end, 
Grod,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 
'T  is  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 
That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 
Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 
I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day, 
For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 
The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside ; 
But  they  speak  sometimes  ;  I  must  bear  it  all. 
Well  may  they  speak !     That  Francis,  that  first  time. 
And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau ! 
I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 
Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear, 
In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look,  ^ 
One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 
Over  his  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 
One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 
The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 
I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me. 
All  his  court  round  liim,  seeing  with  his  eyes. 
Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts,  — 
And,  best  of  all,  this,  tliis,  this  face  beyond, 
This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 
To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward  ! 
A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days  ? 
And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know  — 
'T  is  done  and  past ;  't  was  right,  my  instinct  said  ; 
Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray. 
And  I  'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out  of  tlie  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 
How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way  ? 
You  (tailed  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 
The  triumph  was  —  to  reach  and  stay  there  ;  since 
I  reached  it  ere  the  trium))h,  what  is  lost  ? 
Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair\s  gold. 
You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine ! 
'^  Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that ; 
The  Ronum's  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 
But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  hla  vrife  "  — 
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Men  will  excuse  me.     I  am  glad  to  judge 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence  ;  clearer  grows 

My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self. 

To  Rafael  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  .  •  . 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 

Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  sec, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 
"  Friend,  there  's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how, 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 
'  As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours  !  " 

To  RafaeFs  !  —  And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here  —  quick,  thus  the  line  should  go! 

Ay,  but  the  soul !  he 's  Rafael !  rub  it  out ! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he  ?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo  ? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those  ?) 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost,  — 

Is,  whether  you  're  —  not  grateful  —  but  more  pleased. 

Well,  let  me  think  so.     And  you  smile  indeed ! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour  !     Another  smile  ? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 

I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend  ? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now ;  there  's  a  star  ; 

MoreUo  's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 

Come  from  the  window,  love,  —  come  in,  at  last, 

Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 

We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.     God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me  :  oft  at  nights 

When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 

Dbtinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold. 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with  ! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.     Must  you  go  ? 

That  Cousin  here  again  ?  he  waits  outside  ? 

Must  see  you  —  you,  and  not  with  me  ?     Those  loans  ? 

More  gaming  debts  to  ])ay  ?  you  smiled  for  that  ? 

Well,  let  smiles  buy  me  I  have  you  more  to  spend  ? 

While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 

Are  left  me,  work  's  my  ware,  and  what 'a  vt  Yiot\Xi^ 
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I  '11  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  me  sit 

The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out. 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more  —  the  Virgin's  face, 

Not  yours  this  time  !     I  want  you  at  my  side 

To  hear  them  —  that  is,  Michel  Agnolo  — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you  ?     To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor. 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand  —  there,  there. 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs  ;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 

To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.     Beside, 

What 's  better  and  what 's  all  I  care  about, 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff ! 

Love,  does  that  please  you  ?     Ah,  but  what  does  he. 

The  Cousin !  what  does  he  to  please  you  more  ? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it  ? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis !  —  it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied. 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  aU  is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 
Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own  ?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich !     Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
They  were  bom  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died : 
And  I  have  labored  somewhat  in  my  time 
And  not  been  paid  profusely.     Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures  —  let  him  try  ! 
No  doubt,  there  's  something  strikes  a  balance.     Tes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.     What  would  one  have  ? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance  — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed. 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover  —  the  three  first  without  a  wife. 
While  I  have  mine !     So  —  still  they  overcome 
Because  there  's  still  Lucrezia,  —  as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle  !     Go,  my  Love. 
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THE  BISHOP  ORDERS  HIS  TOMB  AT  SAINT 

PRAXED'S  CHURCH. 

Rome,  15 — . 

Vanttt,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  ! 
Draw  round  my  bed :  is  Anselm  keeping  back  ? 
Nephews  —  sons  mine  .  .  .  ah  God,  I  know  not !    Well  — 
She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  once. 
Old  Grandolf  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 
What 's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside, 
Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since. 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves, 
And  thence  ye  may  perceive  the  world 's  a  dream. 
Life,  how  and  what  is  it  ?     As  here  I  lie 
In  this  state-chamber,  dying  by  degrees. 
Hoars  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
**  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ?  "     Peace,  peace  seems  alL 
Saint  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace ; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.     I  fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know : 
— Old  Gandolf  cozened  me,  despite  my  care ; 
Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the.  corner  South 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same ! 
Tet  stiU  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-side. 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats, 
And  up  into  the  aery  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam  *8  sure  to  lurk : 
And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there. 
And  *neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest, 
With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands  : 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  tlie  ripe 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse. 

—  Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-stone. 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him !     True  peach, 
Rosy  and  flawless :  how  I  earned  the  prize  ! 
Draw  close :  that  conflagi'atiou  of  my  church 

—  What  then?     So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were  missed ! 
My  sons,  ye  would  not  be  niy  death  ?     Go  dig 

The  white-g^pe  vineyard  wliere  the  oil-press  stood. 
Drop  water  gently  till  the  surface  sink. 
And  if  ye  find  .  .  .  Ah  God,  I  know  not,  I !  .  .  . 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  fig-leaves  soit, 
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And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olive-frail, 
Some  lump,  ah  Grod,  of  lapis  lazulij 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o*er  the  Madonna's  hreast  .  .  . 
Sons,  all  have  I  bequeathed  you,  villas,  all. 
That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath. 
So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees. 
Like  God  the  Father*s  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay, 
For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst ! 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years : 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he  ? 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons  ?     Black  — 
'T  was  ever  antique-black  I  meant !     How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  ? 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  trii)od,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off, 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  .  .  .  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not  I     What  do  they  whisper  thee, 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  ?     Ah,  ye  hope 
To  revel  down  my  villas  while  I  gasp 
Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at ! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me  —  all  of  jasper,  then  ! 
'T  is  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas  ! 
One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio-nut. 
There  's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world  ^ 
And  have  I  not  Saint  Praxed's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts. 
And  mistresses  with  great  smooth  marbly  limbs  ? 
—  That 's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf 's  second  line  — 
Tully,  my  masters  ?     Ulpian  serves  his  need ! 
And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries. 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke ! 
For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night. 
Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 
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I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook, 

And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can  point. 

And  let  die  bedclothes,  for  a  niortcloth,  drop 

Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor Vwork  : 

And  as  yon  tapers  dwindle,  and  strange  thooghts 

Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears. 

About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life, 

And  this  life  too,  poi)es,  cardinals  and  ])riest8) 

Saint  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 

Tour  tall  pale  mother  witli  her  talking  eyes, 

And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day, 

And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 

—  Aha,  ELUCE8CEBAT  quoth  our  friend  ? 
No  TuUy,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best ! 
Evil  and  brief  liatli  been  my  pilgrimage. 
All  lapis,  all,  sons  !     £lse  I  give  the  Pope 
My  villas !     Will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart  ? 
Ever  your  eyes  were  as  a  lizard's  quick. 
They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  my  soul, 
Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze, 
Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 
With  grapes,  and  add  a  visor  and  a  Term, 
And  to  the  trijiod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 

That  in  his  struggle  throws  tlie  thyrsus  down, 
To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 
Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 
*'  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ?  "     There,  leave  me,  there  ! 
For  ye  have  stabbefl  me  witli  ingratitude 
To  death  —  ye  wish  it  —  God,  ye  wish  it  I     Stone  — 
Gritstone,  a^rumble !     Clanmiy  squares  which  sweat 
As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozinjj  through  — 
And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  world ! 
Well,  g^o  !     I  bless  ye.     Fewer  tapers  there, 
But  in  a  row :  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 

—  Ay,  like  departing  altar-ministrants. 

And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace, 
That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers  — 
Old  Gandolf,  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 
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No  more  wine  ?  then  we  '11  push  back  chairs  and  talk. 
A  final  glass  for  me,  though  :  cool,  i'  faitli ! 
We  ought  to  have  our  Abbey  back,  you  aee. 
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It 's  (lilVereiit,  pieuchin;^  in  basilicas, 

And  doing  duty  in  some  masterpiece 

Like  this  of  brother  Pugin's,  bless  his  heart ! 

I  doubt  if  they  're  half  baked,  those  chalk  rosettes, 

Ciphers  and  stuoco-twiddlings  everywhere ; 

It  *s  just  like  breatliing  in  a  lime-kiln :  eh  ? 

These  hot  long  ceremonies  of  our  church 

Cost  us  a  little  —  oh,  tliey  pay  the  price, 

You  take  me  —  amply  pay  it !     Now,  we  '11  talk. 

So,  you  despise  me,  Mr.  Gigadibs. 
No  deprecation,  —  nay,  I  beg  you,  sir ! 
Beside  't  is  our  engagement :  don't  you  know, 
I  promised,  if  you  'd  watch  a  dinner  out. 
We  'd  see  truth  dawn  together  ?  —  truth  that  peeps 
Over  the  glasses'  edge  when  dinner  *8  done. 
And  body  gets  its  sop  and  holds  its  noise 
And  leaves  soul  free  a  little.     Now 's  the  time : 
Truth's  break  of  day !     You  do  despise  me  then. 
And  if  I  say,  "  despise  me,"  —  never  fear  I 
I  know  you  do  not  in  a  certain  sense  — 
Not  in  my  arm-chair,  for  example  :  here, 
I  well  imagine  you  respect  my  place 
{Status,  entourage,  worldly  circumstance) 
Quite  to  its  value  —  very  much  indeed  : 
—  Are  up  to  the  protesting  eyes  of  you 
In  pride  at  being  seated  here  for  once  — 
You  '11  turn  it  to  such  capital  account ! 
When  somebody,  through  years  and  years  to  come. 
Hints  of  the  bishop,  —  names  me  —  that 's  enough : 
**  Blougram  ?     I  knew  him  "  —  (into  it  you  slide) 
''  Dined  with  him  once,  a  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
All  alone,  we  two  ;  he  's  a  clever  man : 
And  after  dinner,  —  why,  the  wine  you  know,  — 
Oh,  there  was  wine,  and  good !  —  what  with  the  wine  • 
'Faith,  we  began  upon  all  sorts  of  talk  ! 
He 's  no  bad  fellow,  Blougram  ;  he  had  seen 
Something  of  i{^ine  he  relished,  some  review  : 
He  's  quite  above  tlieir  humbug  in  his  heart, 
Half -said  as  much,  indeed  —  the  thing 's  his  trade. 
I  warrant,  Blougram  's  sceptical  at  times  : 
How  otherwise  ?     I  liked  him,  I  confess  !  " 
Che  che,  my  dear  sir,  as  we  say  at  Rome, 
Don't  you  protest  now !     It 's  fair  give  and  take  ; 
You  liavo  had  your  turn  and  spoken  your  home-truths : 
The  hand  *a  mine  now,  and  here  yow  follow  suit. 
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Thas  mnch  conceded,  still  the  first  fact  stays  ^ 
Toa  do  despise  me  ;  your  ideal  of  life 
Is  not  the  bishop's :  yoa  would  not  be  I. 
Ton  woold  like  better  to  be  Goethe,  now, 
Or  Buonaparte,  or,  bless  me,  lower  still, 
Coont  D'Orsay,  —  so  you  did  what  you  preferred. 
Spoke  as  you  thought,  and,  as  you  cannot  help. 
Believed  or  disbelieved,  no  matter  what. 
So  long  as  on  that  point,  whatever  it  was. 
You  loosed  your  mind,  were  whole  and  sole  yourself. 
—  That,  my  ideal  never  can  include. 
Upon  that  element  of  truth  and  worth 
Never  be  based !  for  say  they  make  me  Pope  — 
(They  can't  —  suppose  it  for  our  argument  I) 
Why,  there  I  'm  at  my  tether  s  end,  I  Ve  reached 
My  height,  and  not  a  height  which  pleases  you : 
An  unbelieving  Pope  won't  do,  you  say. 
It 's  like  those  eerie  stories  nurses  tell. 
Of  how  some  actor  on  a  stage  played  Death, 
With  pasteboard  crown,  sham  orb  and  tinselled  dart. 
And  called  himself  the  monarch  of  the  world  ; 
Then,  going  in  the  tire-room  afterward, 
Because  the  play  was  done,  to  shift  himself. 
Got  touched  upon  the  sleeve  familiarly. 
The  moment  he  had  shut  the  closet  door, 
By  Death  himself.     Thus  God  might  touch  a  Pope 
At  unawares,  ask  what  his  baubles  mean, 
And  whose  part  he  presumed  to  play  just  now  ? 
Best  be  yourself,  imperial,  plain  and  true  ! 

So,  drawing  comfortable  breath  again. 

Ton  weigh  and  find,  whatever  more  or  less 

I  boast  of  my  ideal  realized. 

Is  nothing  in  the  balance  when  opposed 

To  your  ideal,  your  grand  simple  life, 

Of  which  you  will  not  realize  one  jot. 

I  am  much,  you  are  nothing  ;  you  would  be  all, 

I  would  be  merely  much  :  you  beat  me  tliere. 

No,  friend,  you  do  not  beat  me  :  hearken  why  ! 
The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one*s. 
Is  —  not  to  fancy  wliat  were  fair  in  life  * 
Provided  it  could  be,  —  but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means  :  a  very  diff(irent  thing  ! 
No  abstract  intellectual  plan  of  life 
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Quite  irrespective  of  life's  plainest  laws, 

But  one,  a  man,  who  is  man  and  nothing  more. 

May  lead  within  a  world  which  (hy  your  leave) 

Is  Rome  or  London,  not  Foors-paradise. 

Emhellish  Rome,  idealize  away. 

Make  paradise  of  London  if  you  can. 

You  're  welcome,  nay,  you  're  wise. 

A  simile  ! 
We  mortals  cross  the  ocean  of  this  world 
Each  in  his  average  cahin  of  a  life  ; 
The  hest  's  not  big,  the  worst  yields  elbow-room. 
Now  for  our  six  months'  voyage  —  how  prepare  ? 
You  come  on  shipboard  with  a  landsman*s  list 
Of  things  he  calls  convenient :  so  they  are  ! 
An  India  screen  is  pretty  furniture, 
A  piano-forte  is  a  fine  resource. 
All  Balzac's  novels  occupy  one  shelf, 
The  new  edition  fifty  volumes  long ; 
And  little  Greek  books,  with  the  funny  type 
They  get  up  well  at  Leipsic,  fill  the  next : 
Gro  on  !  slabbed  marble,  what  a  bath  it  makes  ! 
And  Parma's  pride,  the  Jerome,  let  us  add ! 
'T  were  pleasant  could  Correggio's  fleeting  glow 
Hang  fidl  in  face  of  one  where*er  one  roams, 
Since  he  more  than  the  others  brings  with  him 
Italy's  self,  —  tlie  marvellous  Modenese  !  — 
Yet  was  not  on  your  list  before,  perhaps. 
—  Alas,  f  liend,  here 's  the  agent  ...  is 't  the  name  ? 
Tlie  captain,  or  whoever 's  master  here  — 
You  see  him  screw  his  face  up  ;  what 's  liis  cry 
Ere  you  set  foot  on  shipboard  ?     "  Six  feet  square  !  " 
If  you  won't  understand  what  six  feet  mean, 
Compute  and  purchase  stores  accordingly  — 
.  And  if,  in  pique  because  he  overhauls 
Your  Jerome,  piano,  bath,  you  come  on  board 
Bare  —  why,  you  cut  a  figure  at  the  firat 
Wliile  sympathetic  landsmen  see  you  off ; 
Not  afterward,  when  long  ere  half  seas  over. 
You  peep  up  from  your  utterly  naked  boards 
Into  some  snug  and  well-appointed  berth. 
Like  mine  for  instance  (try  the  cooler  jug  — 
Put  back  the  other,  but  don't  jog  tlie  ice !) 
And  mortified  you  mutter,  *'  Well  and  good  ; 
He  sits  enjoying  his  sea-furniture  ; 
Tis  stout  and  ])roper,  and  there 's  store  of  it : 
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Though  I  Ve  the  better  notion,  all  agree, 

Of  fitting  rooms  up.     Hang  the  carpenter, 

Neat  ship-shape  fixings  and  contrivances  — 

I  would  have  brought  my  Jerome,  frame  and  all !  " 

And  meantime  you  bring  nothing :  never  mind  — 

You  *ve  proved  your  artist-nature :  what  you  don't 

Tou  might  bring,  so  despise  me,  as  I  say. 

Now  come,  let 's  backward  to  the  starting-place. 
See  my  way  :  we  're  two  college  friends,  suppose. 
Prepare  together  for  our  voyage,  then ; 
E^h  note  and  check  the  other  in  his  work,  — 
Here  's  mine,  a  bishop's  outfit ;  criticise ! 
What 's  wrong  ?  why  won't  you  be  a  bishop  too  ? 

Why  first,  you  don't  believe,  you  don't  and  can't, 
(Not  statedly,  that  is,  and  fixedly 
And  absolutely  and  exclusively) 
In  any  revelation  called  divine. 
No  dogmas  nail  your  faith  *,  and  what  remains 
But  say  so,  like  the  honest  man  you  are  ? 
Plrst,  therefore,  overhaul  theology ! 
Nay,  I  too,  not  a  fool,  you  please  to  think, 
Must  find  believing  every  whit  as  hard : 
And  if  I  do  not  frankly  say  as  much. 
The  ugly  consequence  is  clear  enough. 

Now  wait,  my  friend  :  well,  I  do  not  believe  — 
If  yoa  'U  accept  no  faith  that  is  not  fixed, 
Absolute  and  exclusive,  as  you  say. 
You  *re  wrong  —  I  mean  to  prove  it  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  I  know  where  difficulties  lie 
I  could  not,  cannot  solve,  nor  ever  shall. 
So  give  up  hope  accordingly  to  solve  — 
(To  you,  and  over  the  wine).     Our  dogmas  then 
With  both  of  us,  though  in  unlike  degree. 
Missing  full  credence  —  overboard  with  them ! 
I  mean  to  meet  you  on  your  own  premise  :  * 

Grood,  there  go  mine  in  company  with  yours ! 

And  now  what  are  we  ?  unbelievers  both. 
Calm  and  complete,  determinately  fixed  • 
To^ay,  to-morrow,  and  forever,  pray  ? 
You  'U  guarantee  me  that  ?     Not  so,  I  think  ! 
In  no  wise  !  all  we  've  gained  is,  that  belief. 
As  unbelief  before,  shakes  us  by  fits. 
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Confounds  as  like  its  predecessor.     Where 's 

The  gain  ?  how  can  we  guard  our  unbelief, 

Make  it  bear  fruit  to  us?  —  the  problem  here. 

Just  when  we  are  safest,  there  's  a  sunset-touch, 

A  fancy  from  a  Hower-bell,  some  one's  death, 

A  chorus-ending  from  £uripides,  — 

And  that 's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 

As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self, 

To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 

Take  hands  and  dance  there,  a  fantastic  ring, 

Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  base  again,  — 

The  grand  Perhaps !     We  look  on  helplessly. 

There  the  old  misgivings,  crooked  questions  are  — 

This  good  God,  —  what  he  could  do,  if  he  would, 

Would,  if  he  could  —  then  must  have  done  long  since : 

If  so,  when,  where  and  how  ?  some  way  must  be,  — 

Once  feel  about,  and  soon  or  late  you  hit 

Some  sense,  in  which  it  might  be,  after  all. 

Why  not,  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life  ?  " 

—  That  way 
Over  the  mountain,  which  who  stands  upon 
Is  apt  to  doubt  if  it  be  meant  for  a  road  ; 
While,  if  he  views  it  from  the  waste  itself, 
Up  goes  tlie  line  there,  plain  from  base  to  brow. 
Not  vague,  mistakable  !  what 's  a  break  or  two 
Seen  from  the  unbroken  desert  either  side  ? 
And  then  (to  bring  in  fresh  philosophy) 
What  if  the  breaks  themselves  should  prove  at  last 
The  most  consummate  of  contrivances 
To  train  a  man's  eye,  teach  him  what  is  faith  ? 
And  so  we  stumble  at  truth's  very  test ! 
All  we  have  gained  then  by  our  unbelief 
Is  a  life  of  doubt  diversified  by  faith, 
For  one  of  faith  diversified  by  doubt : 
We  called  the  chess-board  white,  —  we  call  it  black. 

"  Well,"  you  rejoin,  "  the  end 's  no  worse,  at  least ; 
We  've  reason  for  both  colors  on  the  board : 
Why  not  confess  then,  where  I  drop  the  faith 
And  you  the  doubt,  that  I  'm  as  right  as  you  ?  " 

Because,  friend,  in  the  next  place,  this  being  soy 
And  both  things  even,  —  faith  and  unbelief 
Left  to  a  man's  choice,  —  we  '11  proceed  a  step. 
Returning  to  our  image,  which  I  like. 
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A  man's  choice,  yea  —  but  a  cabin-passenger's  -^ 
The  man  made  for  the  special  life  o'  the  world  — 
Do  you  forget  him  ?     I  remember  though ! 
Consult  our  ship's  conditions  and  you  find 
One  and  but  one  choice  suitable  to  all ; 
The  choice,  that  you  unluckily  prefer, 
Turning  things  topsy-turvy  —  they  or  it 
Groing  to  the  ground.     Belief  or  unbelief 
Bears  upon  life,  determines  its  whole  course, 
Begins  at  its  beginning.     See  the  world 
Such  as  it  is,  —  you  made  it  not,  nor  I ; 
I  mean  to  take  it  as  it  is,  —  and  you,  * 

Not  so  you  *11  take  it,  —  though  you  get  nought  else. 
I  know  the  special  kind  of  life  I  like. 
What  suits  the  most  my  idiosyncrasy, 
Brings  out  the  best  of  me  and  bears  me  fruit 
In  power,  peace,  pleasantness  and  length  of  days. 
I  find  that  positive  belief  does  this 
For  me,  and  unbelief,  no  whit  of  this. 
—  For  you,  it  does,  however  ?  —  that,  we  *11  try  ! 
'T  is  clear,  I  cannot  lead  my  life,  at  least, 
Induce  the  world  to  let  me  peaceably. 
Without  declaring  at  the  outset,  *^  Friends, 
I  absolutely  and  peremptorily 
Believe  !  "  —  I  say,  faith  is  my  waking  life  : 
One  sleeps,  indeed,  and  dreams  at  intervals, 
We  know,  but  waking  's  the  main  point  with  us, 
And  my  provision 's  for  life's  waking  part. 
Accordingly,  I  use  heart,  head  and  hand 
All  day,  I  build,  scheme,  study,  and  make  friends ; 
And  when  night  overtakes  me,  down  I  lie, 
Sleep,  dream  a  little,  and  get  done  with  it, 
The  sooner  the  better,  to  begin  afresh. 
What 's  midnight  doubt  before  the  dayspring's  faith  ? 
Tou,  the  philosopher,  that  disbelieve, 
That  recognize  the  night,  give  dreams  their  weight  ^ 
To  be  consistent  you  should  keep  your  bed. 
Abstain  from  healthy  acts  that  })rove  you  man, 
For  fear  you  drowse  perhaps  at  unawares ! 
And  certainly  at  night  you  *11  sleep  and  dream, 
Live  through  the  day  and  bustle  as  you  please. 
And  so  you  live  to  sleep  as  I  to  wake. 
To  unbelieve  as  I  to  still  believe  ? 
WeU,  and  the  common  sense  o'  the  world  calls  you 
Bed-ridden,  —  and  its  good  things  come  to  me. 
Its  estimation,  which  is  half  the  ^ght. 
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That  'b  the  first-cabin  comfort  I  secure  : 
The  next  .  .  .  but  you  perceive  with  half  an  eye ! 
Come,  come,  it 's  best  believing,  if  we  may  ; 
You  can't  but  own  that ! 

Next,  concede  again, 
If  once  we  choose  belief,  on  all  accounts 
We  can't  be  too  decisive  in  our  faith, 
Conclusive  and  exclusive  in  its  terms. 
To  suit  the  world  which  gives  us  the  good  things. 
In  every  man's  career  are  certain  pouits 
Whereon  lie  dares  not  be  indifferent ; 
The  world  detects  liim  clearly,  if  he  dare. 
As  baffled  at  the  game,  and  losing  life. 
He  may  care  little  or  he  may  care  much 
For  riches,  honor,  pleasure,  work,  repose, 
Since  various  theories  of  life  and  life's 
Success  are  extant  which  might  easily 
Comport  with  either  estimate  of  these  ; 
And  whoso  chooses  wealth  or  poverty, 
Labor  or  quiet,  is  not  judged  a  fool 
Because  his  fellow  would  choose  otherwise : 
We  let  him  choose  upon  his  own  account 
So  long  as  he  's  consistent  with  liis  choice. 
But  certain  points,  left  wholly  to  himself, 
When  once  a  man  has  arbitrated  on. 
We  say  he  must  succeed  tliere  or  go  hang. 
Thus,  he  should  wed  the  woman  he  loves  most 
Or  needs  most,  whatsoe'er  the  love  or  need  — 
For  he  can*t  wed  twice.     Then,  he  must  avouch, 
Or  follow,  at  the  least,  sufficiently, 
The  form  of  faith  his  conscience  holds  the  best, 
Whate'er  the  process  of  conviction  was : 
For  nothing  can  compensate  his  mistake 
On  such  a  point,  the  man  himself  being  judge : 
He  cannot  wed  twice,  nor  twice  lose  his  soul. 

Well  now,  there  's  one  grreat  form  of  Christian  faith 
I  happened  to  be  born  in  —  which  to  teach 
Was  given  me  as  I  grew  up,  on  all  hands. 
As  best  and  readiest  means  of  living  by  ; 
The  same  on  examination  being  proved 
The  most  pronounced  moreover,  fixed,  precise 
And  absolute  form  of  faith  in  the  whole  world  «- 
Accordingly,  most  potent  of  all  forms 
For  working  on  the  world.     Observe,  my  friend ! 
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Such  MS  voa  know  me.  I  am  free  to  sav, 

m  « 

In  these  hard  latter  days  which  hamper  one. 

Myself  —  by  no  inmioderate  exercise 

Of  intellect  and  learning,  but  the  tact 

To  let  external  forces  work  for  me, 

—  Bid  the  street's  stones  be  bread  and  they  are  bread ; 

Bid  Peter*s  creed,  or  rather,  Hildebrand*s, 

Exalt  me  o*er  my  fellows  in  the  world 

And  make  my  life  an  ease  and  joy  and  pride : 

It  does  so,  —  which  for  me  's  a  great  point  gained, 

Who  have  a  sool  and  body  that  exact 

A  comfortable  care  in  many  ways. 

There 's  power  in  me  and  will  to  dominate 

Which  I  must  exercise,  they  hurt  me  else : 

In  many  ways  I  need  mankind's  respect, 

Obedience,  and  the  love  that  *s  born  of  fear : 

While  at  the  same  time,  there  *s  a  taste  I  have, 

A  toy  of  soul,  a  titillating  thing. 

Refuses  to  digest  these  dainties  crude. 

The  naked  life  is  gross  till  clothed  u})on : 

I  must  take  what  men  offer,  witli  a  grace 

As  though  I  would  not,  could  I  help  it.  take ! 

An  uniform  I  wear  though  over-rich  — 

Something  imposed  on  me,  no  choice  of  mine ; 

No  fancy-dress  worn  for  pure  fancy *s  sake 

And  despicable  therefore !  now  folk  kneel 

And  kiss  my  hand  —  of  course  the  Churches  hand. 

Thus  I  am  made,  thus  life  is  best  for  uie. 

And  thus  that  it  should  be  I  have  procured  ; 

And  thus  it  could  not  be  another  way, 

I  venture  to  imagine. 

You  11  reply. 
So  far  my  choice,  no  doubt,  is  a  success ; 
But  were  I  made  of  better  elements. 
With  nobler  instincts,  purer  tastes,  like  you, 
I  hardly  would  account  the  thing  success 
Though  it  did  all  for  me  I  say. 

But,  friend. 
We  speak  of  what  is  ;  not  of  what  might  be, 
And  how  't  were  better  if  't  were  otlierwise. 
I  am  the  man  you  see  here  plain  enough : 
Grant  I  'm  a  beast,  why,  beasts  must  lead  beasts'  lives  I 
Suppose  I  own  at  once  to  tail  and  claws ; 
The  tailless  man  exceeds  me  :  but  be\i\^  tObVLed 
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I  'U  lash  out  lion  fashion,  and  leave  apes 

To  dock  their  stump  and  dress  their  haunches  up. 

My  business  is  not  to  remake  myself, 

But  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  Go<l  made. 

Or  —  our  first  simile  —  though  you  prove  me  doomed 

To  a  viler  berth  still,  to  the  steerage-hole, 

The  sheep-pen  or  the  pig-sty,  I  should  stiive 

To  make  what  use  of  each  were  possible  ; 

And  as  this  cabin  gets  upholstery. 

That  hutch  should  rustle  with  sufficient  straw. 

But,  friend,  I  don't  acknowledge  quite  so  fast 
I  fail  of  all  your  manliood's  lofty  tastes 
Enumerated  so  complacently, 
On  the  mere  ground  that  you  forsooth  can  find 
In  this  particular  life  I  choose  to  lead 
No  fit  provision  for  them.     Can  you  not  ? 
Say  you,  my  fault  is  I  address  myself 
To  grosser  estimators  than  should  judge  ? 
And  that 's  no  way  of  holding  up  the  soul, 
Which,  nobler,  needs  men's  praise  perhaps,  yet  knows 
One  wise  man's  verdict  outweighs  all  tlie  fools'  — 
Would  like  the  two,  but,  forced  to  choose,  takes  that. 
I  pine  among  my  million  imbeciles 
(You  think)  aware  some  dozen  men  of  sense 
Eye  me  and  know  me,  whether  I  believe 
In  the  last  winking  Virgin,  as  I  vow, 
And  am  a  fool,  or  disbelieve  in  her 
And  am  a  knave,  —  approve  in  neither  case, 
Withhold  their  voices  though  I  look  their  way : 
Like  Verdi  when,  at  his  worst  opera's  end 
(The  thing  they  gave  at  Florence,  —  what 's  its  name  ?) 
While  the  mad  housefurs  plaudits  near  out-bang 
His  orchestra  of  salt-box,  tongs,  and  bones. 
He  looks  tlu*ough  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths 
Where  sits  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall. 

Nay,  friend,  I  meet  you  with  an  answer  here  — 
That  even  your  prime  men  who  ap])raise  their  kind 
Are  men  still,  catch  a  wheel  within  a  wheel. 
See  more  in  a  truth  than  the  truth*s  simple  self. 
Confuse  themselves.     You  see  lads  walk  the  street 
Sixty  the  minute  ;  what 's  to  note  in  that  ? 
You  see  one  lad  o^erstride  a  chimney-stack ; 
Him  you  must  watch  —  he 's  sure  to  fall,  yet  stands ! 
Our  interest 's  on  the  dangerous  edge  of  things. 
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The  honest  thief,  the  tender  murderer, 
The  superstitious  atheist,  demirep 
That  loves  and  saves  her  soul  in  new  French  books  -^ 
We  watch  while  these  in  equilibrium  keep 
The  giddy  line  midway  :  one  step  aside, 
They  're  classed  and  done  with.     I,  then,  keep  the  line 
Before  your  sages,  —  just  the  men  to  shrink 
From  the  gross  weights,  coarse  scales  and  labels  broad 
You  offer  their  refinement.     Fool  or  knave  ? 
Why  needs  a  bishop  be  a  fool  or  knave 
When  there  's  a  thousand  diamond  weights  between  ? 
So,  I  enlist  them.     Your  picked  twelve,  you  '11  find. 
Profess  themselves  indignant,  scandalized 
At  thus  being  held  unable  to  explain 
How  a  superior  man  who  disbelieves 
May  not  believe  as  well :  that 's  Schelling's  way  I 
It 's  through  my  coming  in  the  tail  of  time. 
Nicking  the  minute  with  a  happy  tact. 
Had  I  been  bom  three  hundred  years  ago 
They  'd  say,  '^  What 's  strange  ?     Blougram  of  course  be- 
lieves ;  " 
And,  seventy  years  since,  "  disbelieves  of  course.'* 
But  now,  ''  He  may  believe  ;  and  yet,  and  yet 
How  can  he  ?  "     All  eyes  turn  widi  interest. 
Whereas,  step  off  the  line  on  either  side  — 
You,  for  example,  clever  to  a  fault, 
The  rough  and  ready  man  who  write  apace, 
Read  somewhat  seldomer,  think  perhaps  even  less  — 
You  disbelieve !     Who  wonders  and  who  cares  ? 
Lord  So-and-so  —  his  coat  bedropped  with  wax, 
All  Peter's  chains  about  his  waist,  his  back 
Brave  with  the  needlework  of  Noodledom  — 
Believes  !     Again,  who  wonders  and  who  cares  ? 
But  I,  the  man  of  sense  and  learning  too, 
The  able  to  think  yet  act,  the  this,  the  that, 
I,  to  believe  at  this  late  time  of  day ! 
Enough  ;  you  see,  I  need  not  fear  contempt. 

—  Except  it 's  yours !     Admire  me  as  these  may, 
You  don't.     But  whom  at  least  do  you  admire  ? 
Present  your  own  perfection,  your  ideal, 
Your  pattern  man  for  a  minute  —  oh,  make  haste! 
Is  it  Napoleon  you  would  have  us  grow  ? 
Concede  the  means ;  allow  his  head  and  hand, 
(A  large  concession,  clever  as  you  are) 
Grood  !     In  our  common  primal  element 
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Of  unbelief  (we  can't  believe,  you  know  — 

We  're  still  at  that  admission,  recollect  I) 

Where  do  you  find  —  apart  from,  towering  o'er 

The  secondary  temporary  aims 

Which  satisfy  the  gross  taste  you  despise  — 

Where  do  you  find  his  star  ?  —  his  crazy  trust 

Grod  knows  through  what  or  in  what  ?  it 's  alive 

And  shines  and  leads  him,  and  that 's  aU  we  want. 

Have  we  aught  in  our  sober  night  shall  point 

Such  ends  as  his  were,  and  direct  the  means 

Of  working  out  our  purpose  straight  as  his, 

Nor  bring  a  moment's  trouble  on  success 

With  after-care  to  justify  the  same  ? 

—  Be  a  Napoleon,  and  yet  disbelieve  — 

Why,  the  man 's  mad,  friend,  take  his  light  away  ! 

What 's  the  vague  good  o'  the  world,  for  which  you  dare 

With  comfort  to  yourself  blow  millions  up  ? 

We  neither  of  us  see  it !  we  do  see 

The  blown-up  millions  —  spatter  of  their  brains 

And  writhing  of  their  bowels  and  so  forth. 

In  that  bewildering  entanglement 

Of  horrible  eventualities 

Past  calculation  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Can  I  mistake  for  some  clear  word  of  Grod 

(Which  were  my  ample  warrant  for  it  aU) 

His  pu£E  of  hazy  instinct,  idle  talk, 

^  The  State,  that 's  I,"  quack-nonsense  about  crowns. 
And  (when  one  beats  the  man  to  his  last  hold) 
A  vague  idea  of  setting  things  to  rights. 
Policing  people  efficaciously, 
More  to  their  profit,  most  of  all  to  his  own ; 
The  whole  to  end  that  dismallest  of  ends 
By  an  Austrian  marriage,  cant  to  us  the  Church, 
And  resurrection  of  the  old  regime  ? 
Would  I,  who  hope  to  live  a  dozen  years, 
Fight  Austcrlitz  for  reasons  such  and  such  ? 
No :  for,  concede  me  but  the  merest  chance 
Doubt  may  be  wrong  —  there 's  judgment,  life  to  come ! 
With  just  that  chance,  I  dare  not.     Doubt  proves  right  ? 
This  present  life  is  all  ?  —  you  offer  me 
Its  dozen  noisy  years,  without  a  chance 
That  wedding  an  archduchess,  wearing  lace, 
And  getting  called  by  divers  new-coin^  names, 
Will  drive  off  ugly  thoughts  and  let  me  dine, 
Sleep,  read  and  chat  in  quiet  as  I  like  I 

Therefore  I  will  not 
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Take  another  case ; 
Fit  up  the  cabin  yet  another  way. 
What  say  you  to  the  poets  ?  shall  we  write 
Hamlet,  Othello  —  make  the  world  our  own, 
Without  a  risk  to  run  of  either  sort  ? 
I  can't !  —  to  put  the  strongest  reason  first. 
"  But  try,"  you  urge,  "  the  trying  shall  suffice ; 
The  aim,  if  reached  or  not,  maJces  great  the  life : 
Try  to  be  Shakespeare,  leave  the  rest  to  fate !  " 
Spare  my  self-knowledge  —  there  's  no  fooling  me  I 
If  I  prefer  remaining  my  poor  self, 
I  say  so  not  in  self-dispraise  but  praise. 
If  I  'm  a  Shakespeare,  let  the  well  alone ; 
Why  should  I  try  to  be  what  now  I  am  ? 
If  I  'm  no  Shakespeare,  as  too  probable,  — 
His  power  and  consciousness  and  self -delight 
And  all  we  want  in  common,  shall  I  find  — 
Trying  forever  ?  while  on  points  of  taste 
Wherewith,  to  speak  it  humbly,  he  and  I 
Are  dowered  alike  —  I  *11  ask  you,  I  or  he, 
Which  in  our  two  lives  realizes  most  ? 
Much,  he  imagined  —  somewhat,  I  possess. 
He  had  the  imagination  ;  stick  to  that ! 
Let  him  say,  '^  In  the  face  of  my  soul's  works 
Your  world  is  worthless  and  I  touch  it  not 
Lest  I  should  wrong  them  "  —  I  '11  withdraw  my  plea. 
But  does  he  say  so  ?  look  upon  his  life  ! 
Himself,  who  only  can,  gives  judgment  there. 
He  leaves  his  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces 
To  build  the  trimmest  house  in  Stratford  town ; 
Saves  money,  spends  it,  owns  the  worth  of  things, 
Giulio  Romano's  pictures,  Dowland's  lute ; 
Enjoys  a  show,  respects  the  puppets,  too, 
And  none  more,  had  he  seen  its  entry  once, 
Than  "  Pandul])h,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal." 
Why  then  should  I  who  play  that  ])ersonage. 
The  very  Pandulph  Shakespeare's  fancy  made, 
Be  told  that  had  the  poet  chanced  to  start 
From  where  I  stand  now  (some  degree  like  mine 
Being  just  the  goal  he  ran  his  race  to  reach) 
He  would  have  run  the  whole  race  back,  forsooth, 
And  left  being  Pandulph,  to  begin  write  plays  ? 
Ah,  the  earth's  best  can  be  but  the  earth's  best ! 
Did  Shakespeare  live,  he  could  but  sit  at  home 
And  get  himself  in  dreams  the  Vatican. 
Greek  busts,  Venetian  paintings,  Roman  walls. 
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And  English  books,  none  equal  to  his  own, 

Which  I  readf  bound  in  gold  (he  never  did)* 

—  Term's  fall,  Naples'  bay,  and  Grothard's  top  — 

Eh,  friend  ?     I  could  not  fancy  one  of  these  ; 

But,  as  I  pour  this  claret,  there  they  are : 

I've  gained  them  —  crossed  St.  Gothard  last  July 

With  ten  mules  to  the  carriage  and  a  bed 

Slung  inside ;  is  my  hap  the  worse  for  that  ? 

We  want  the  same  things,  Shakespeare  and  myself, 

And  what  I  want,  I  have :  he,  gifted  more, 

Could  fancy  he  too  had  them  when  he  liked. 

But  not  so  thoroughly  that,  if  fate  allowed, 

He  would  not  have  liiem  sdso  in  my  sense. 

We  play  one  game ;  I  send  the  ball  aloft 

No  less  adroitly  that  of  fifty  strokes 

Scarce  five  go  o'er  the  wall  so  wide  and  high 

Which  sends  them  back  to  me :  I  wish  and  get. 

He  struck  balls  higher  and  with  better  skill. 

But  at  a  poor  fence  level  with  his  head, 

And  hit  —  his  Stratford  house,  a  coat  of  arms, 

Successful  dealings  in  his  grain  and  wool,  — 

While  I  receive  heaven's  incense  in  my  nose 

And  style  myself  the  cousin  of  Queen  Bess. 

Ask  him,  if  this  life  's  all,  who  wins  the  game  ? 

Believe  —  and  our  whole  argument  breaks  up. 
Enthusiasm  's  the  best  thing,  I  repeat ; 
Only,  we  can't  command  it ;  fire  and  life 
Are  all,  dead  matter  's  nothing,  we  agree : 
And  be  it  a  mad  dream  or  Grod's  very  breath, 
The  fact's  the  same,  —  belief's  fire,  once  in  us. 
Makes  of  all  else  mere  stuff  to  show  itself : 
We  penetrate  our  life  with  such  a  glow 
As  fire  lends  wood  and  iron  —  this  turns  steel, 
That  burns  to  ash  —  all 's  one,  fire  proves  its  power 
For  good  or  ill,  since  men  call  flare  success. 
But  paint  a  fire,  it  will  not  therefore  bum. 
Light  one  in  me,  I  '11  find  it  food  enough ! 
Why,  to  be  Luther  —  that 's  a  life  to  lead. 
Incomparably  better  than  my  own. 
lie  comes,  reclaims  God's  earth  for  God,  he  says, 
Sets  up  God's  rule  again  by  8im])le  means, 
Reo])ens  a  shut  book,  and  all  is  done. 
He  flared  out  in  the  flaring  of  mankind ; 
Such  Luther's  luck  was :  how  shall  such  be  mine  ? 
//  be  succeeded,  notliing  'a  left  to  do  *. 
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And  if  he  did  not  altogether  —  well, 

Straoss  is  the  next  advance.     All  Strauss  should  he 

I  might  he  also.     But  to  what  result  ? 

He  looks  upon  no  future :  Luther  did. 

What  can  I  gain  on  the  denying  side  ? 

Ice  makes  no  conflagration.     State  the  facts, 

Read  the  text  right,  emancipate  the  world  — 

The  emancipated  world  enjoys  itself 

With  scarce  a  thank-you :  Blougram  told  it  first 

It  could  not  owe  a  farthing,  —  not  to  him 

More  than  Saint  Paul !  't  would  press  its  pay,  you  think  ? 

Then  add  there 's  still  that  plaguy  hundredth  chance 

Strauss  may  he  wrong.     And  so  a  risk  b  run  — 

For  what  gain  ?  not  for  Luther's,  who  secured 

A  real  heaven  in  his  heart  throughout  his  life, 

Supposing  death  a  little  altered  things. 

"  Ay,  hut  since  really  you  lack  faith,"  you  cry, 
^  Tou  run  the  same  risk  really  on  all  sides, 
In  cool  indifference  as  bold  unbelief. 
As  well  he  Strauss  as  swing  *twixt  Paul  and  him. 
It 's  not  worth  having,  such  imperfect  faitli, 
No  more  available  to  do  faith's  work 
Than  unbelief  like  mine.     Whole  faith,  or  none !  " 

Softly,  my  friend  !    I  must  dispute  that  })oint. 
Once  own  the  use  of  faith,  I  '11  find  you  faith. 
We  're  back  on  Christian  ground.     You  call  for  faith : 
I  show  you  doubt,  to  prove  that  faith  exists. 
The  more  of  doubt,  the  stronger  faith,  I  say. 
If  faith  o'ercomes  doubt.     Huw  I  know  it  does  ? 
By  life  and  man's  free  will,  God  gave  for  that ! 
To  mould  life  as  we  choose  it,  shows  our  choice : 
That 's  our  one  act,  the  previous  work  's  his  own. 
You  criticise  the  soul  ?  it  reared  this  tree  — 
This  broad  life  and  whatever  fruit  it  bears  ! 
What  matter  though  I  doubt  at  every  pore. 
Head-doubts,  heart-doubts,  doubts  at  my  fingers'  ends, 
Doubts  in  the  trivial  work  of  every  day, 
Doubts  at  the  very  bases  of  my  soul 
In  the  g^rand  moments  when  she  probes  herself  — 
If  finally  I  have  a  life  to  show, 
The  thing  I  did,  brought  out  in  evidence 
Against  Uie  thing  done  to  me  underground 
By  hell  and  aU  its  brood,  for  aught  I  know  ? 
I  say,  whence  sprang  this  ?  shows  it  faith,  at  dmfa^? 
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All 's  doubt  in  me  ;  where 's  break  of  faith  in  this  ? 

It  is  the  idea,  the  feeling  and  the  love, 

God  means  mankind  should  strive  for  and  show  forth 

Whatever  be  the  process  to  that  end,  — 

And  not  historic  knowledge,  logic  sound, 

And  metaphysical  acumen,  sure ! 
^^  What  think  ye  of  Christ,"  friend  ?  when  all 's  done  and  said, 

Like  you  this  Christianity  or  not  ? 

It  may  be  false,  but  will  you  wish  it  true  ? 

Has  it  your  vote  to  be  so  if  it  can  ? 

Trust  you  an  instinct  silenced  long  ago 

That  will  break  silence  and  enjoin  you  love 

What  mortified  philosophy  is  hoarse. 

And  all  in  vain,  with  bidding  you  despise  ? 

If  you  desire  faith  —  then  you  Ve  f aiUi  enough : 

What  else  seeks  God  —  nay,  what  else  seek  ourselves  ? 

You  form  a  notion  of  me,  we  '11  suppose, 

On  hearsay  ;  it 's  a  favorable  one  : 
^'  But  still  *'  (you  add),  ''  there  was  no  such  good  man, 

Because  of  contradiction  in  the  facts. 

One  proves,  for  instance,  he  was  born  in  Rome, 

This  Blougram  ;  yet  throughout  the  tales  of  him 

I  see  he  figures  as  an  Englishman." 

Well,  the  two  things  are  reconcilable. 

But  would  I  rather  you  discovered  that. 

Subjoining  —  "  Still,  what  matter  though  they  be? 

Blougram  concerns  me  nought,  bom  here  or  there." 

Pure  faith  indeed  —  you  know  not  what  you  ask  I 
Naked  belief  in  Grod  the  Omnipotent, 
Omniscient,  Omnipresent,  sears  too  much 
The  sense  of  conscious  creatures  to  be  borne. 
It  were  the  seeing  him,  no  flesh  shall  dare. 
Some  think.  Creation 's  meant  to  show  him  forth : 
I  say  it 's  meant  to  hide  him  all  it  can. 
And  that 's  what  all  the  blessed  evil 's  for. 
Its  use  in  Time  is  to  environ  us, 
Our  breath,  our  drop  of  dew,  with  shield  enough 
Against  that  sight  tOl  we  can  bear  its  stress. 
Under  a  vertical  sun,  the  exposed  brain 
And  lidless  eye  and  disemprisoned  heart 
Less  certainly  would  wither  up  at  once 
Than  mind,  confronted  with  the  truth  of  him. 
But  time  and  earth  case-harden  us  to  live ; 
The  feeblest  sense  is  trusted  most ;  the  child 
Feela  Grod  a  moment,  ichors  o'er  the  place, 
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Flays  on  and  grows  to  be  a  man  like  us. 
With  me,  faith  means  ]3erpetuul  unbelief 
Kept  quiet  like  the  snake  'neath  MichaeFs  foot 
Who  stands  calm  just  because  he  feels  it  writhe. 
Or,  if  that 's  too  ambitious,  —  here 's  my  box  — 
I  need  the  excitation  of  a  pinch 
Threatening  the  torpor  of  the  inside-nose 
Nigh  on  the  imminent  sneeze  that  never  comes. 
^  Leave  it  in  peace,**  advise  the  simple  folk  : 
Make  it  aware  of  peace  by  itching-fits,  * 

Say  I  —  let  doubt  occasion  still  more  faith  ! 

Tou  *11  say,  once  all  believed,  man,  woman,  child. 
In  that  dear  middle-age  these  noodles  praise. 
How  you  *d  exult  if  I  could  put  you  back 
Six  hundred  years,  blot  out  cosmogony, 
Greology,  ethnology,  what  not 
(Greek  endings,  each  the  little  passing-bell 
That  signifies  some  faith  's  about  to  die), 
And  set  you  square  with  Genesis  again,  — 
When  such  a  traveller  told  you  his  last  news, 
He  saw  the  ark  a-top  of  Ararat 
But  did  not  climb  there  since  't  was  getting  dusk 
And  robber-bands  infest  the  mountain's  foot ! 
How  should  you  feel,  I  ask,  in  such  an  age, 
How  act  ?     As  other  people  felt  and  did  ; 
With  soul  more  blank  than  this  decanter's  knob, 
Believe  —  and  yet  lie,  kill,  rob,  fornicate. 
Fall  in  belief's  face,  like  tlie  beast  you  'd  be ! 

No,  when  the  fight  begins  within  himself, 
A  man  's  worth  something.     God  stoops  o'er  his  head 
Satan  looks  up  between  his  feet — both  tug  — 
He  's  left,  himself,  i'  tlie  middle  :  the  soul  wakes 
And  grows.     Prolong  tlmt  battle  through  his  life  ! 
Never  leave  growing  Ull  the  life  to  come ! 
Here,  we  *ve  got  callous  to  the  Virgin's  winks 
That  used  to  puzzle  people  wholesomely : 
Men  have  outgrown  the  shame  of  being  fools. 
What  are  the  laws  of  nature,  not  to  bend 
If  the  Church  bid  them? — brother  Newman  asks. 
Up  with  the  Inunaculate  Conception,  Uien  — 
On  to  the  rack  with  faith  I  —  is  my  advice. 
Will  not  that  hurry  us  upon  our  knees. 
Knocking  our  breasts,  '*  It  can't  be  —  yet  it  shall  1 
Who  am  I,  the  worm,  to  argue  with  my  Po^? 
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Low  things  confound  the  high  things !  "  and  so  forth. 
That 's  better  than  acquitting  God  with  grace 
As  some  folk  do.     He  's  tried  —  no  case  is  proved, 
Philosophy  is  lenient  —  he  may  go  ! 

Tou  'U  say,  the  old  system  's  not  so  obsolete 
But  men  beUeve  still :  ay,  but  who  and  where  ? 
King  Bomba's  lazzaroni  foster  yet 
The  sacred  flame,  so  Antonelli  writes ; 
But  even  of  these,  what  ragamuffin-saint 
Believes  God  watches  him  continually. 
As  he  believes  in  fire  that  it  will  bum. 
Or  rain  that  it  will  drench  him  ?     Break  fire's  law, 
Sin  against  rain,  although  the  penalty 
Be  just  a  singe  or  soaking  ?     ^^  No,"  he  smiles ; 
'*  Those  laws  are  laws  that  can  enforce  themselves." 

The  sum  of  all  is  —  yes,  my  doubt  is  great, 
My  faith  's  still  greater,  then  my  faith  's  enough. 
I  liave  read  much,  thought  much,  experienced  much, 
Yet  would  die  rather  than  avow  my  fear 
The  Naples'  liquefaction  may  be  false, 
When  set  to  happen  by  tlie  palace-clock 
According  to  the  clouds  or  dinner-time. 
I  hear  you  recommend,  I  might  at  least 
Eliminate,  decrassify  my  faitib 
Since  I  adopt  it ;  keeping  what  I  must 
And  leaving  what  I  can  —  such  points  ao  this. 
I  won't  —  that  is,  I  can't  throw  one  a\/ay. 
Supposing  there  's  no  truth  in  what  I  hold 
About  the  need  of  trial  to  man's  faith. 
Still,  when  you  bid  me  purify  the  same, 
To  such  a  process  I  discern  no  end. 
Clearing  oft  one  excrescence  to  see  two, 
There  's  ever  a  next  in  size,  now  grown  as  big, 
That  meets  the  knife  :  I  cut  and  cut  again  ! 
First  cut  the  Liquefaction,  what  conies  last 
But  Fichte's  clever  cut  at  God  himself  ? 
Experimentalize  on  sacred  things ! 
I  trust  nor  hand  nor  eye  nor  heart  nor  brain 
To  stop  betimes :  they  all  get  drunk  alike. 
The  first  step,  I  am  master  not  to  take. 

Tou  'd  find  the  cutting-process  to  your  taste 
As  much  as  leaving  growUis  of  lies  unpruned. 
Nor  see  more  danger  in  it,  —  you  retort. 
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Your  taste 's  worth  mine  ;  but  my  taste  proves  more  wise 

When  we  consider  that  the  steadfast  hold 

On  the  extreme  end  of  the  chain  of  faith 

Gives  all  the  advantage,  makes  the  difference 

With  the  rough  purblind  mass  we  seek  to  rule : 

We  are  their  lords,  or  they  are  free  of  us, 

Just  as  we  tighten  or  relax  our  hold. 

So,  other  matters  equal,  we  'U  revert 

To  the  first  problem  —  which,  if  solved  my  way 

And  thrown  into  the  balance,  turns  tlie  scale  — 

How  we  may  lead  a  comfoi*table  life, 

How  suit  our  luggage  to  the  cabin's  size. 

Of  course  you  are  remarking  all  this  time 
How  narrowly  and  grossly  I  view  life, 
Respect  the  creature-comforts,  care  to  rule 
The  masses,  and  regard  complacently 
"  The  cabin,"  in  oui*  old  phrase.     Well,  I  do. 
I  act  for,  talk  for,  live  for  this  world  now, 
As  this  world  prizes  action,  life  and  talk : 
No  prejudice  to  what  next  world  may  prove, 
Whose  new  laws  and  requirements,  my  best  pledge 
To  observe  then,  is  that  I  observe  tliese  now, 
Shall  do  hereafter  what  I  do  meanwhile. 
Let  us  concede  (gratuitously  though) 
Next  life  relieves  the  soul  of  body,  yields 
Pure  spiritual  enjoyment :  well,  my  friend. 
Why  lose  tliis  life  i'  the  meantime,  since  its  use 
May  be  to  make  the  next  life  more  intense  ? 

Do  you  know,  I  have  often  had  a  dream 
(Work  it  up  in  your  next  month's  article) 
Of  man's  poor  spirit  in  its  progress,  still 
Losing  true  life  forever  and  a  day 
Through  ever  trying  to  be  and  ever  being  — 
In  the  evolution  of  successive  spheres  — 
Before  its  actual  s])here  and  place  of  life. 
Halfway  into  the  next,  which  having  reached, 
It  shoots  with  corres])onding  foolery 
Halfway  into  tlie  next  still,  on  and  off ! 
As  when  a  traveller,  bound  from  North  to  South, 
Scouts  fur  in  Russia :  what 's  its  use  in  France  ? 
In  France  spurns  flannel :  where  's  its  need  in  Spain  ? 
In  Spain  drops  cloth,  too  cumbrous  for  Algiers  1 
Linen  goes  next,  and  last  the  skin  itself, 
A  superfluity  at  Timbuctoo. 
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When,  through  his  journey,  was  the  fool  at  ease  ? 

I  *m  at  ease  now,  friend  ;  worldly  in  this  world, 

I  take  and  like  its  way  of  life ;  I  think 

My  brothers,  who  administer  the  means. 

Live  better  for  my  comfort  —  that 's  good  too ; 

And  God,  if  he  pronounce  upon  such  life, 

Approves  my  service,  which  is  better  still. 

If  he  keep  sQence,  —  why,  for  you  or  me 

Or  that  brute  beast  pulled-up  in  to-day's  "  Times," 

What  odds  is  't,  save  to  ourselves,  what  life  we  lead  ? 

You  meet  me  at  this  issue  :  you  declare,  — 
All  special-pleading  done  with  —  truth  is  truth, 
And  justifies  itself  by  undreamed  ways. 
You  don't  fear  but  it 's  better,  if  we  doubt, 
To  say  so,  act  up  to  our  truth  perceived 
However  feebly.     Do  then,  —  act  away  I 
'T  is  tliere  I  'ni  on  the  watch  for  you.     How  one  acts 
Is,  boUi  of  us  agree,  our  chief  concern : 
And  how  you  '11  act  is  what  I  fain  would  see 
If,  like  tlie  candid  person  you  appear. 
You  dare  to  make  the  most  of  your  life's  scheme 
As  I  of  mine,  live  up  to  its  full  law 
Since  there 's  no  higher  law  that  counterchecks. 
Put  natural  rehgion  to  the  test 
You  've  just  demolished  the  revealed  with  —  quick, 
Down  to  the  root  of  all  that  checks  your  will, 
All  prohibition  to  lie,  kill  and  thie.ve. 
Or  even  to  be  an  atheistic  priest ! 
Suppose  a  pricking  to  incontinence  — 
Philosophers  deduce  you  chastity 
Or  shame,  from  just  the  fact  that  at  tlic  first 
Whoso  embraced  a  woman  in  the  field, 
Threw  club  down  and  forewent  his  brains  beside, 
So,  stood  a  ready  victim  in  the  reach 
Of  any  brother  savage,  club  in  hand  ; 
Hence  saw  tlie  use  of  going  out  of  sight 
In  wood  or  cave  to  prosecute  his  loves  : 
I  read  this  in  a  French  book  t'  other  day. 
Docs  law  so  analyzed  coerce  you  much  ? 
Oh,  men  spin  clouds  of  fuzz  where  matters  end, 
But  you  who  reach  where  the  first  thread  begins, 
You  *11  soon  cut  that !  —  which  means  you  can,  but  won't, 
Through  certain  instincts,  blind,  unreasoned-out, 
You  dare  not  set  aside,  you  can't  tell  why. 
But  there  they  are,  and  &o  you  let  tliem  rule. 
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Then,  friend,  you  seem  as  much  a  slave  as  I, 
A  liar,  conscious  coward  and  hypocrite, 
Without  the  good  the  slave  expects  to  get. 
In  case  he  has  a  master  after  all ! 
You  own  your  instincts  ?  why,  what  else  do  I, 
Who  want,  am  made  for,  and  must  have  a  Grod 
Ere  I  can  he  aught,  do  aught  ?  —  no  mere  name 
Want,  hut  the  true  thing  with  what  proves  its  truth. 
To  wit,  a  relation  from  that  tiling  to  me, 
Touching  from  head  to  foot  —  which  touch  I  feel, 
And  with  it  take  the  rest,  this  life  of  ours  ! 
I  live  my  life  here ;  yours  you  dare  not  live. 

—  Not  as  I  state  it,  who  (you  please  subjoin) 
Disfigure  such  a  life  and  call  it  names, 
While,  to  your  mind,  remains  another  way 
For  simple  men :  knowledge  and  power  have  rightSi 
But  ignorance  and  weakness  have  rights  too. 
There  needs  no  crucial  effort  to  find  truth 
If  here  or  there  or  anywhere  about : 
We  ought  to  turn  each  side,  try  hard  and  see. 
And  if  we  can't,  be  glad  we  Ve  earned  at  least 
The  right,  by  one  laborious  proof  the  more. 
To  graze  in  peace  earth's  pleasant  pasturage. 
Men  are  not  angels,  neither  are  they  brutes  : 
Something  we  may  see,  all  we  cannot  see. 
What  need  of  lying  ?     I  say,  I  see  all, 
And  swear  to  each  detail  the  most  minute 
In  what  I  think  a  Pan's  face  —  you,  mere  cloud : 
I  swear  I  hear  him  speak  and  see  him  wink, 
For  fear,  if  once  I  drop  the  emphasis. 
Mankind  may  doubt  there 's  any  cloud  at  all. 
Tou  take  the  simple  life  —  reacly  to  see. 
Willing  to  see  (for  no  cloud  's  worth  a  face)  — 
And  leaving  quiet  what  no  strength  can  move. 
And  which,  who  bids  you  move  ?  who  has  the  right  ? 
I  bid  you  ;  but  you  are  Grod's  sheep,  not  mine  : 
^  Pastor  est  tui  Dominus.*'     You  find 
In  this  the  pleasant  pasture  of  our  life 
Much  you  may  eat  without  the  least  ofEence, 
Much  you  don*t  eat  because  your  maw  objects. 
Much  you  would  eat  but  that  your  fellow-flock 
Open  great  eyes  at  you  and  even  butt. 
And  thereupon  you  like  your  mates  so  well 
You  cannot  please  yourself,  offending  them ; 
Though  when  they  seem  exorbitantly  shee^^ 
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Toa  weigh  your  pleasure  with  their  butts  and  bleats 
And  striOke  the  balance.     Sometimes  certain  fears 
Restrain  you,  real  checks  since  you  find  them  so ; 
Sometimes  you  please  yourself  and  nothing  cheeky : 
And  thus  you  gpraze  through  life  with  not  one  lie. 
And  like  it  best. 

But  do  you,  in  truth's  name  ? 
If  so,  you  beat  —  which  means  you  are  not  I  — 
Who  needs  must  make  earth  mine  and  feed  my  fill 
Not  simply  unbutted  at,  unbickered  with, 
But  motioned  to  the  velvet  of  the  sward 
By  those  obsequious  wethers'  very  selves. 
Look  at  me,  sir ;  my  age  is  double  yours : 
At  yours,  I  knew  beforehand,  so  enjoyed. 
What  now  I  should  be  —  as,  permit  the  word, 
I  pretty  well  imagine  your  whole  range 
And  stretch  of  tether  twenty  years  to  come. 
We  bnoth  have  minds  and  bodies  much  alike  : 
In  truth's  name,  don't  you  want  my  bishopric, 
My  daily  bread,  my  influence,  and  my  state  ? 
You  're  young.     I  'm  old ;  you  must  be  old  one  day ; 
Will  you  find  then,  as  I  do  hour  by  hour. 
Women  their  lovers  kneel  to,  who  cut  curls 
From  your  fat  lap-dog's  ear  to  grace  a  brooch  — 
Dukes,  who  petition  just  to  kiss  your  ring  — 
With  much  beside  you  know  or  may  conceive  '^ 
Suppose  we  die  to-night :  well,  here  am  I, 
Such  were  my  gains,  life  bore  this  fruit  to  me, 
Wliile  writing  all  the  same  my  articles 
On  music,  poetry,  the  fictile  vase 
Found  at  Albano,  chess,  Anacreon's  Greek. 
But  you  —  the  highest  honor  in  your  life. 
The  thing  you  '11  crown  yourself  with,  aU  your  days, 
Is  —  dining  here  and  drinking  this  last  glass 
I  pour  you  out  in  sign  of  amity 
Before  we  part  forever.     Of  your  power 
And  social  influence,  worldly  worth  in  short, 
Judge  what 's  my  estimation  by  the  fact, 
I  do  not  condescend  to  enjoin,  beseech. 
Hint  secrecy  on  one  of  all  these  words ! 
You  're  shrewd  and  know  that  should  you  publish  one 
The  world  would  brand  the  lie  —  my  enemies  first, 
WTio  *d  sneer  —  **  the  bishop  *s  an  arch-hypocrite 
And  knave  perhaps,  but  not  so  frank  a  fool." 
Whereas  I  should  not  dare  for  both  my  ears 
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Breathe  one  such  syllable,  smile  one  such  smile, 

Before  the  chaplain  who  reflects  myself  — 

My  shade 's  so  much  more  potent  Uian  your  fleah. 

What 's  your  reward,  self-abnegating  friend  ? 

Stood  you  confessed  of  those  exceptional 

And  privileged  great  natures  that  dwarf  mine  — 

A  zealot  with  a  mad  ideal  in  reach, 

A  poet  just  about  to  print  his  ode, 

A  statesman  with  a  scheme  to  stop  this  war, 

An  artist  whose  religion  is  his  art  — 

I  should  have  nothing  to  object :  such  men 

Carry  the  fire,  all  things  grow  warm  to  them, 

Their  drugget  *s  worth  my  puq)le,  they  beat  me. 

But  you,  —  you  *re  just  as  little  those  as  I  — 

You,  Gigadibs,  who,  thirty  years  of  age. 

Write  statedly  for  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

Believe  you  see  two  points  in  Hamlet's  soul 

Unseized  by  the  Germans  yet  —  which  view  you  '11  print -^ 

Meantime  the  best  you  have  to  show  being  still 

That  lively  lightsome  article  we  took 

Almost  for  the  true  Dickens,  —  what 's  its  name  ? 

**  The  Slum  and  Cellar,  or  Whitechapel  life 
Limned  after  dark  I "  it  made  me  laugh,  I  know. 
And  pleased  a  month,  and  brought  you  in  ten  pounds. 
—  Success  I  recognize  and  com])liment. 
And  therefore  give  you,  if  you  choose,  three  words 
(The  card  and  pencil-scratch  is  quite  enough) 
Which  whetlier  here,  in  Dublin  or  New  York, 
Will  get  you,  j)rompt  as  at  my  eyebrow's  wuik. 
Such  terms  as  never  you  aspired  to  get 
In  all  our  own  reviews  and  some  not  ours. 
Gro  write  your  lively  sketches !  be  the  first 

"  Blougram,  or  The  Eccentric  Confidence  "  — 
Or  better  simply  say,  "  The  Outward-bound." 
Why,  men  as  soon  would  throw  it  in  my  teeth 
As  copy  and  quote  the  infamy  chalked  broad 
About  me  on  the  church-door  opposite. 
You  will  not  wait  for  that  experience  though, 
I  fancy,  howsoever  you  decide. 
To  discontinue  —  not  detesting,  not 
Defaming,  but  at  least  —  despising  me  ! 


Over  his  wine  so  smiled  and  talked  his  hour 
Sylvester  Blougram,  styled  in  partihiis 
JEpiseopiUf  nee  rum  —  (the  deuce  knows  whftt 
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It 's  changed  to  by  oar  novel  hierarchy) 

With  Gi^dibs  the  literary  man, 

Who  played  with  spoons,  explored  his  plate's  design, 

And  ranged  the  olive-stones  about  its  edge, 

While  the  great  bishop  rolled  him  out  a  mind 

Long  crumpled,  till  creased  consciousness  lay  smooth. 

For  Blougram,  he  believed,  say,  half  he  spoke. 
The  other  portion,  as  he  shaped  it  thus 
For  argumentatory  purposes. 
He  felt  his  foe  was  foolish  to  dispute. 
Some  arbitrary  accidental  thoughts 
That  crossed  his  mind,  amusing  because  new. 
He  chose  to  represent  as  fixtures  there. 
Invariable  convictions  (such  they  seemed 
Beside  his  interlocutor's  loose  cards 
Flung  daily  down,  and  not  the  same  way  twice), 
While  certain  hell-deep  instincts,  man's  weak  tongue 
Is  never  bold  to  utter  in  their  truth 
Because  styled  hell-deep  ('t  is  an  old  mistake 
To  place  hell  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth), 
He  ignored  these,  —  not  having  in  readiness 
Their  nomenclature  and  philosophy  : 
He  said  true  things,  but  called  them  by  wrong  names* 
"  On  the  whole,"  he  thought,  "  I  justify  myself 
On  every  point  where  cavillers  like  this 
Oppugn  my  life  :  he  tries  one  kind  of  fence, 
I  close,  he 's  worsted,  that 's  enough  for  him. 
He  's  on  the  ground  :  if  ground  should  break  away 
I  take  my  stand  on,  there  's  a  firmer  yet 
Beneath  it,  both  of  us  may  sink  and  reach. 
His  ground  was  over  mine  and  broke  the  first : 
So,  let  him  sit  with  me  this  many  a  year  I  " 

He  did  not  sit  five  minutes.     Just  a  week 

Sufficed  his  sudden  healthy  vehemence. 

Something  had  struck  him  in  the  *'  Outward-bound  ** 

Another  way  than  Blougram's  purpose  was : 

And  having  bought,  not  cabin-furniture 

But  settler's-implements  (enough  for  three) 

And  started  for  Australia  —  there,  I  hope, 

By  this  time  he  has  tested  his  first  ploughi 

Ajid  studied  his  last  chapter  of  St.  John. 
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CLEON. 

"As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said  "  — 

Cleox  the  poet  (from  the  sprinkled  isles, 

lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea, 

And  laagh  their  pride  when  the  liglit  wave  lisps  '^  Greece  ")  -» 

To  Protus  in  his  Tyranny :  much  health  ! 

They  give  thy  letter  to  me,  even  now  : 
I  read  and  seem  as  if  I  heard  thee  speak. 
The  master  of  thy  galley  still  unlades 
Gift  after  gift ;  they  hlock  my  court  at  last 
And  pile  themselves  along  its  })ortico 
Royal  with  sunset,  like  a  thought  of  thee  : 
And  one  white  she-slave  from  the  group  dispersed 
Of  black  and  white  slaves  (like  the  chequer-work 
Pavement,  at  once  my  nation's  work  and  gift, 
Now  covered  with  this  settle-down  of  doves). 
One  lyric  woman,  in  her  crocus  vest 
Woven  of  sea-wools,  with  her  two  white  hands 
Commends  to  me  the  strainer  and  the  cup 
Thy  lip  hath  bettered  ere  it  blesses  mine. 

Well-counseUed,  king,  in  thy  munificence  ! 
For  80  shall  men  remark,  in  such  an  act 
Of  love  for  him  whose  song  gives  life  its  joy, 
Thy  recognition  of  the  use  of  life  ; 
Nor  call  thy  spirit  barely  adequate 
To  help  on  life  in  straight  ways,  broad  enough 
For  vulgar  souls,  by  ruling  and  the  rest. 
Thou,  in  the  daily  building  of  thy  tower,  — 
Whether  in  fierce  and  sudden  8])a8ms  of  toil, 
Or  through  dim  lulls  of  unapparent  growth. 
Or  when  the  general  work  'mid  good  acclaim 
Climbed  with  the  eye  to  cheer  the  architect,  — 
Didst  ne'er  engage  in  work  for  mere  work's  sake<^ 
Hadst  ever  in  thy  heart  the  luring  hope 
Of  some  eventual  rest  a-top  of  it. 
Whence,  all  the  tumult  of  the  building  hushed, 
Thoo  first  of  men  might'st  look  out  to  the  East : 
The  vulgar  saw  thy  tower,  thou  sawest  the  sun. 
For  this,  I  promise  on  thy  festival 
To  pour  libation,  looking  o'er  the  sea, 
Making  thiB  slave  narrate  thy  fortunes,  Rpoik 
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Thy  great  words,  and  describe  thy  royal  face  — r 
WisMng  thee  wholly  where  Zeus  lives  the  most. 
Within  the  eventual  element  of  calm. 

Thy  letter's  first  requirement  meets  me  here. 
It  is  as  thou  hast  heard :  in  one  short  life 
I,  Cleon,  have  effected  all  those  things 
Thou  wonderingly  dost  enumerate. 
That  epos  on  thy  hundred  plates  of  gold 
Is  mine,  —  and  also  mine  the  little  che^nt. 
So  sui*e  to  rise  from  every  fishing-baxk 
When,  lights  at  prow,  the  seamen  haul  their  neti 
The  image  of  the  sun-god  on  the  phare, 
Men  turn  from  the  sun's  self  to  see,  is  mine ; 
The  Poecile,  o*er-storied  its  whole  length. 
As  thou  didst  hear,  with  painting,  is  mine  too. 
I  know  the  true  proportions  of  a  man 
And  woman  also,  not  observed  before ; 
And  I  have  written  three  books  on  the  soul, 
Proving  absurd  all  written  hitherto, 
And  putting  us  to  ignorance  again. 
For  music,  —  why,  I  have  combined  the  moods, 
Inventing  one.     In  brief,  all  arts  are  mine ; 
Thus  much  the  people  know  and  recognize. 
Throughout  our  seventeen  islands.     Marvel  not. 
We  of  these  latter  days,  with  greater  mind 
Than  our  forerunners,  since  more  composite. 
Look  not  so  great,  beside  their  simple  way, 
To  a  judge  who  only  sees  one  way  at  once, 
One  mind-point  and  no  other  at  a  time,  — 
Compares  the  small  part  of  a  man  of  us 
With  some  whole  man  of  the  heroic  age, 
Great  in  his  way  —  not  ours,  nor  meant  for  ours* 
And  ours  is  greater,  had  we  skill  to  know : 
For,  what  we  call  this  life  of  men  on  earth, 
This  sequence  of  the  soul's  achievements  here 
Being,  as  I  find  much  reason  to  conceive, 
Intended  to  be  viewed  eventually 
As  a  great  whole,  not  analyzed  to  parts, 
But  each  part  having  reference  to  all,  — 
How  shall  a  certain  part,  pronounced  complete, 
£ndure  effacement  by  another  part  ? 
Was  the  thing  done  ?  —  then,  what  *8  to  do  again  ? 
See,  in  the  chequered  pavement  opposite. 
Suppose  the  artist  made  a  perfect  rhomb. 
And  next  a  lozenge,  then  a  trapezoid  — 
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He  did  not  overlay  them,  superimpose 

The  new  upon  the  old  and  blot  it  out, 

But  laid  them  on  a  level  in  his  work, 

Making  at  last  a  picture ;  there  it  lies. 

So,  first  the  perfect  separate  forms  were  made, 

The  ])ortions  of  mankind  ;  and  after,  so, 

Occurred  tlie  combination  of  tlie  same. 

For  wliere  had  been  a  progress,  otherwise  ? 

Mankind,  made  up  of  all  the  single  men,  — 

In  such  a  synthesis  the  labor  ends. 

Now  mark  me !  those  divine  men  of  old  time 

Have  reached,  thou  sayest  well,  each  at  one  point 

The  outside  verge  that  rounds  our  faculty ; 

And  where  they  reached,  who  can  do  more  than  reach  ? 

It  takes  but  litUe  water  just  to  touch 

At  some  one  point  the  inside  of  a  sphere. 

And,  as  we  turn  the  sphere,  touch  all  the  rest 

In  due  succession  :  but  the  finer  air 

Which  not  so  palpably  nor  obviously, 

Though  no  less  universally,  can  touch 

The  Whole  circumference  of  that  em])tied  sphere, 

Fills  it  more  fully  than  the  water  did ; 

Holds  thrice  the  weight  of  water  in  itself 

Resolved  into  a  subtler  element. 

And  yet  the  vulgar  c^U  the  sphere  first  full 

Up  to  the  visible  height  —  and  after,  void  ; 

Not  knowing  air*s  more  hidden  ])ro])erties. 

And  thus  our  soiU,  misknown,  cries  out  to  Zeus 

To  vindicate  his  purpose  in  our  life  : 

Why  stay  we  on  the  earth  unless  to  grow  ? 

Long  since,  I  imaged,  wrote  the  fiction  out, 

That  he  or  otlier  god  descended  here 

And,  once  for  all,  showed  simultaneously 

What,  in  its  nature,  never  can  be  shown, 

Piecemeal  or  in  succession  ;  —  showed,  I  say, 

The  worth  both  absolute  and  relative 

Of  all  his  children  from  the  birth  of  time, 

Hb  instruments  for  all  appointed  work. 

I  now  go  on  to  image,  —  nught  we  hear 

The  judgment  which  should  give  the  due  to  each, 

Show  where  the  labor  lay  and  where  the  ease, 

And  prove  Zeus'  self,  the  latent  everywhere  ! 

This  is  a  dream  :  —  but  no  dream,  let  us  hope, 

That  years  and  days,  the  summers  and  the  springBy 

Follow  each  other  with  unwaning  powers* 

The  grapes  which  dye  thy  wine  are  licbfit  ftt^  ...^iM 
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Through  cnlture,  than  the  wild  wealth  of  the  rock ; 

The  suave  plum  than  the  savage-tasted  drupe ; 

The  pastured  honey-bee  drops  choicer  sweet ; 

The  flowers  turn  double,  and  the  leaves  turn  flowers ; 

That  young  and  tender  crescent-moon,  thy  slave. 

Sleeping  above  her  robe  as  buoyed  by  clouds, 

Refines  upon  the  women  of  my  youtli. 

What,  and  the  soul  alone  deterifh^ates  ? 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer,  no  — 

Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no  —  nor  carved 

And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend  : 

I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point. 

But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 

With  these  four,  running  these  into  one  soul,  * 

Who,  separate,  ignored  each  other's  art. 

Say,  is  it  nothing  that  I  know  them  all  ? 

The  wild  flower  was  the  larger ;  I  have  dashed 

Rose-blood  upon  its  petals,  pricked  its  cup's 

Honey  with  wine,  and  driven  its  seed  to  fruit. 

And  show  a  better  flower  if  not  so  large  : 

I  stand  myself.     Refer  this  to  the  gods 

Whose  gift  alone  it  is  1  which,  shall  I  dare 

(All  pride  apart)  upon  the  absurd  pretext 

That  such  a  g^ft  by  chance  lay  in  my  hand, 

Discourse  of  lightly  or  depreciate  ? 

It  might  have  fallen  to  another's  hand  :  what  then  ? 

I  pass  too  surely  :  let  at  least  truth  stay ! 

And  next,  of  what  thou  followest  on  to  ask. 
This  being  with  me  as  I  declare,  O  king. 
My  works,  in  all  these  varicolored  kinds. 
So  done  by  me,  accepted  so  by  men  — 
Thou  askest,  if  (my  soul  thus  in  men's  hearts) 
I  must  not  be  accounted  to  attain 
The  very  crown  and  proper  end  of  life  ? 
Inquiring  thence  how,  now  life  closeth  up, 
I  face  death  with  success  in  my  right  hand : 
Whether  I  fear  death  less  than  dost  thyself 
The  fortunate  of  men  ?     "  For  "  (writest  thou) 
^  Thou  leavest  much  behind,  while  I  leave  nought. 
Thy  life  stays  in  the  poems  men  shall  sing, 
The  pictures  men  shall  study  ;  while  my  life. 
Complete  and  whole  now  in  its  power  and  joy. 
Dies  altogether  with  my  brain  and  arm, 
Is  lost  indeed ;  since,  what  survives  myself  ? 
The  brazen  statue  to  o'erlook  my  grave. 
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Set  on  the  promontory  which  I  named. 
And  that  —  some  supple  courtier  of  my  heir 
Shall  use  its  robed  and  sceptred  arm,  perhaps. 
To  fix  the  rope  to,  which  best  drags  it  down. 
I  go  then:  triumph  thou,  who  dost  not  go  !  *' 

Nay,  thou  art  worthy  of  hearing  my  whole  mind. 
Is  this  apparent,  when  thou  turn*8t  to  muse 
Upon  the  scheme  of  earth  and  man  in  chief, 
That  admiration  g^ws  as  knowledge  gpx)ws  ? 
That  imperfection  means  perfection  hid, 
Reserved  in  part,  to  grace  the  after-time  ? 
If,  in  the  morning  of  philosophy. 
Ere  aught  had  been  recorded,  nay  perceived, 
Thou,  with  the  light  now  in  thee,  couldst  have  looked 
On  all  earth's  tenantry,  from  worm  to  bird. 
Ere  man,  her  last,  a])peared  upon  the  stage  — 
Thou  wouldst  have  seen  them  ])erfect,  and  deduced 
The  perfectness  of  others  yet  unseen. 
Conceding  which,  —  had  Zeus  then  questioned  thee, 
'^  Shall  I  go  on  a  step,  improve  on  this. 
Do  more  for  visible  creatures  than  is  done  ?  " 
Thou  wouldst  have  answered,  '^  Ay,  by  making  each 
Grow  conscious  in  himself  —  by  that  alone. 
All 's  perfect  else  :  the  shell  sucks  fast  the  rock, 
The  fish  strikes  through  the  sea,  the  snake  both  swims 
And  slides,  forth  range  the  beasts,  the  birds  take  flight, 
Till  life's  mechanics  can  no  further  go  — 
And  all  this  joy  in  natural  life  is  put 
Like  fire  from  off  thy  finder  into  each, 
So  exquisitely  perfect  is  the  same. 
But 't  is  pure  fire,  and  they  mere  matter  are ; 
It  has  them,  not  they  it :  and  so  I  choose 
For  man,  thy  last  premeditated  work 
(If  I  might  add  a  glory  to  the  scheme), 
That  a  third  thing  should  stand  apart  from  both, 
A  quality  arise  within  his  soul. 
Which,  intro-active,  made  to  supervise 
And  feel  the  force  it  has,  may  view  itself. 
And  so  be  happy.''     Man  might  live  at  first 
The  animal  life  :  but  is  there  nothing  more  ? 
In  due  time,  let  him  critically  learn 
How  he  lives  ;  and,  the  more  he  gets  to  know 
Of  his  own  life*s  adaptabilities. 
The  more  joy-giving  will  his  life  become. 
Thai  man,  who  hath  this  quality,  iB  beiU 
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Bat  thoa,  king,  hadst  more  reasonably  said : 
'^  Let  progress  end  at  once,  —  man  make  no  step 
Beyond  the  natural  man,  the  better  beast, 
Using  his  senses,  not  the  sense  of  sense." 
In  man  there  's  failure,  only  since  he  left 
The  lower  and  inconscious  forms  of  life. 
We  called  it  an  advance,  the  rendering  plain 
Man^s  spirit  might  grow  conscious  of  man's  life, 
And,  by  new  lore  so  added  to  the  old. 
Take  each  step  higher  over  the  brute's  head. 
This  grew  the  only  life,  the  pleasure-house. 
Watch-tower  and  treasure-fortress  of  the  soul, 
Which  whole  surrounding  flats  of  natural  life 
Seemed  only  fit  to  yield  subsistence  to ; 
A  tower  that  crowns  a  country.     But  alas. 
The  soul  now  climbs  it  just  to  perish  there  ! 
For  thence  we  have  discovered  ('t  is  no  dream  -^ 
We  know  this,  which  we  had  not  else  perceived) 
That  there 's  a  world  of  capability 
For  joy,  spread  round  about  us,  meant  for  us. 
Inviting  us ;  and  still  the  soul  craves  all. 
And  still  the  flesh  replies,  ^'  Take  no  jot  more 
Than  ere  thou  clombst  the  tower  to  look  abroad ! 
Nay,  so  much  less  as  that  fatigue  has  brought 
Deduction  to  it"     We  struggle,  fain  to  enlarge 
Our  bounded  physical  recipiency, 
Increase  our  power,  supply  fresh  oil  to  life, 
Repair  the  waste  of  age  and  sickness :  no, 
It  skills  not !  life 's  inadequate  to  joy. 
As  the  soul  sees  joy,  tempting  life  to  take. 
They  praise  a  fountain  in  my  garden  here 
Wherein  a  Naiad  sends  the  water-bow 
Thin  from  her  tube ;  she  smiles  to  see  it  rise. 
What  if  I  told  her,  it  is  just  a  thread 
From  that  great  river  which  the  hills  shut  up, 
And  mock  her  with  my  leave  to  take  the  same  ? 
The  artificer  has  given  her  one  small  tube 
Past  power  to  widen  or  exchange  —  what  boots 
To  know  she  might  spout  oceans  if  she  could  ? 
She  cannot  lift  beyond  her  first  thin  thread  : 
And  so  a  man  can  use  but  a  man's  joy 
Wliile  he  sees  Grod's.     Is  it  for  Zeus  to  boast, 

"  See,  man,  how  happy  I  live,  and  despair  — 
That  I  may  be  still  happier  —  for  thy  use !  " 
li  Ms  were  so,  we  could  not  thank  our  lord, 

Ab  bearta  beat  on  to  doing  \  W&  not  so  — 
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Malice  it  is  not     Is  it  carelessness  ? 

Still,  no.     If  care  —  where  is  the  sign  ?  I  ask. 

And  get  no  answer,  and  agree  in  sum, 

0  kingy  with  thy  profound  discouragement, 
Who  seest  the  wider  but  to  sigh  the  more. 
Most  progress  is  most  failure  :  thou  sayest  welL 

The  last  point  now :  —  thou  dost  except  a  case  — 
Holding  joy  not  impossible  to  one 
With  artist-gifts  —  to  such  a  man  as  I 
Who  leave  behind  me  living  works  indeed  ; 
For,  such  a  poem,  such  a  painting  lives. 
What  ?  dost  thou  verily  trip  upon  a  word, 
Confound  the  accurate  view  of  what  joy  is 
(Caught  somewhat  clearer  by  my  eyes  tlian  thine) 
With  feeling  joy  ?  confound  the  knowing  how 
And  showing  how  to  live  (my  faculty) 
With  actually  living  ?  —  Otherwise 
Where  is  the  artistes  vantage  o'er  the  king  ? 
Because  in  my  great  epos  I  display 
How  divers  men  young,  strong,  fair,  wise,  can  act  — 
Is  this  as  though  I  acted  ?  if  I  paint. 
Carve  the  young  Phoebus,  am  I  therefore  young  ? 
Methinks  I  *m  older  that  I  bowed  myself 
The  many  years  of  pain  tliat  taught  me  art ! 
Indeed,  to  know  is  something,  and  to  prove 
How  all  this  beauty  might  be  enjoyed,  ih  more  : 
But,  knowing  nought,  to  enjoy  is  something  too. 
Yon  rower,  with  the  moulded  muscles  there, 
Lowering  the  sail,  is  nearer  it  than  I. 

1  can  write  love-odes  :  thy  fair  slave  *s  an  ode. 
I  get  to  sing  of  love,  when  grown  too  gray 

For  being  beloved  :  she  turns  to  that  young  man, 

The  muscles  all  a-ripple  on  his  back. 

I  know  the  joy  of  kingship :  well,  thou  art  king ! 

"  But,"  sayest  thou  —  (and  I  marvel,  I  repeat. 
To  find  thee  trip  on  such  a  mere  wonl)  "  what 
Thou  writest,  paintest,  stays  ;  that  does  not  die : 
Sappho  survives,  because  we  sing  her  songs. 
And  .£schylus,  because  we  read  his  plays  I  " 
Why,  if  they  live  still,  let  tlicni  come  and  take 
Thy  slave  in  my  despite,  drink  from  thy  cup. 
Speak  in  my  place.     Thou  diest  while  I  survive  ? 
Say  rather  that  my  fate  is  deadlier  still, 
In  thisy  that  every  day  my  sense  of  ^oy 
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Grows  more  acute,  taj  soul  (intensified 

By  power  and  insight)  more  enlarged,  more  keen; 

While  every  day  my  hairs  fall  more  uid  more, 

My  hand  shakes,  and  the  heavy  years  increat<e — ■ 

The  horror  quickening  still  from  year  to  year, 

The  consummation  coming  past  escape, 

When  I  shall  know  most,  and  yet  least  enjoy  — 

When  all  my  works  wherein  I  prove  my  worth, 

Being  present  still  to  mock  me  in  men's  moutha, 

Alive  still,  in  the  praise  of  such  as  thou, 

I,  I  the  feeling,  thinking,  actiog  man. 

The  man  who  loved  Lis  life  so  over-much, 

Sleep  in  my  um.      It  is  so  horrible, 

I  dare  at  times  imagine  to  my  need 

Some  future  state  revealed  to  us  by  Zeus, 

Unlimited  in  ca]>ability 

For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy, 

—  To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us: 

Tliat,  stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  loade  sti-ait 

Or  purpose  to  make  prized  the  life  at  large  — 

Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death, 

We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fiy, 

Wlio,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.     But  no  I 

Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and  alas. 

He  must  li&ve  done  so,  were  it  possible! 

Live  long  and  happy,  and  in  that  tlmuglit  die  : 
Glad  For  what  was  !      Farewell.     And  for  the  rest) 
I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright 
Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine 
To  one  called  L'aulus  ;  we  lutve  heard  his  fame 
Indeeil,  if  Christus  be  not  one  with  him  — 
I  know  not,  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 
Thou  canst  not  tidnk  a  mere  harbnrian  Jew, 
As  PauluH  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 
Hatli  access  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  ? 
Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  0  king, 
In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one. 
As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all ! 
Ho  writeth,  doth  he  ?  well,  and  he  may  writ«. 
Oh.  the  Jew  lindeth  scholars  !  certain  slaves 
Who  touched  (in  this  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ  i 
And  (as  I  gatlieretl  from  a  bystander) 
Their  doctrine  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man. 
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I. 

I  KNOW  a  Moant,  the  gracious  Sun  perceives 

First,. when  he  visits,  last,  too,  when  he  leaves 

The  world ;  and,  vainly  favored,  it  repays 

The  day-long  glory  of  his  steadfast  gaze 

By  no  change  of  its  large  calm  front  of  snow. 

Ajid  underneath  the  Mount,  a  Flower  I  know. 

He  cannoi;  have  perceived,  tliat  cliauges  ever 

At  his  approach ;  and,  in  the  lost  endeavor 

To  live  his  life,  hs^  parted,  one  by  one, 

With  all  a  flower*s  trn  j  graces,  for  tlie  grace 

Of  being  but  a  foolish  mimic  sun, 

With  ray-like  florets  round  a  disk-like  face. 

Men  nobly  call  by  many  a  name  the  Mount 

As  over  many  a  land  of  theirs  its  large 

Calm  front  of  snow  like  a  triumphal  targe 

Is  reared,  and  still  with  old  names,  fresh  names  yie. 

Each  to  its  proper  praise  and  own  account : 

Men  call  the  Flower,  the  Sunflower,  sportively. 

n. 

Oh,  Angel  of  the  East,  one,  one  gold  look 
Across  the  waters  to  this  twilight  nook, 
—  The  far  sad  waters,  Angel,  to  this  nook ! 

in. 

Dear  Pilgrim,  art  thou  for  the  East  indeed  ? 

Gro  !  —  saying  ever  as  thou  dost  proceed, 

That  I,  French  Rudel,  choose  for  my  device 

A  sunflower  outspread  like  a  sacriflce  » 

Before  its  idol.     See !     These  inexpert 

And  hurried  Angel's  could  not  fail  to  hurt 

The  woven  picture ;  't  is  a  woman's  skill 

Indeed  ;  but  nothing  bafiled  me,  so,  ill 

Or  well,  the  work  is  flnished.     Say,  men  feed 

On  songs  I  sing,  and  therefore  bask  the  bees 

On  my  flower*s  breast  as  on  a  platform  broad : 

But,  as  the  flower's  concern  is  not  for  these 

But  solely  for  the  sun,  so  men  applaud 

In  vain  this  Rudel,  he  not  looking  here 

But  to  the  East  —  the  EastJ     Gro,  say  this,  FOgrim  dMti 
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ONE  WORD  MORE .♦ 

TO  E.   B.   B. 
Loin>ON,  September,  1855. 


There  they  are,  my  fifty  men  and  women 

Naming  me  the  fifty  poems  finished  ! 

Take  them,  Love,  the  book  and  me  together  : 

Where  the  heart  lies,  let  the  brain  lie  abo. 

•• 

n. 

Rafael  made  a  centary  of  sonnets, 

Made  and  wrote  them  in  a  certain  volame 

Dinted  with  the  silver-pointed  pencil 

Else  he  only  used  to  draw  Madonnas : 

These,  the  world  might  view  —  but  one,  the  volume. 

Who  that  one,  you  ask  ?     Your  heart  instructs  yoa« 

Did  she  live  and  love  it  all  her  lifetime  ? 

Did  she  drop,  his  lady  of  the  sonnets. 

Die,  and  let  it  drop  beside  her  piUow 

Where  it  lay  in  place  of  Rafael's  glory, 

Rafael's  cheek  so  duteous  and  so  loving — 

Cheek,  the  world  was  wont  to  hail  a  painter's, 

Rafael's  €heek,  her  love  had  turned  a  poet's  ? 

m. 

You  and  I  would  rather  read  that  volume, 
(Taken  to  his  beating  bosom  by  it) 
Lean  and  list  the  bosom-beats  of  Rafael, 
%  Would  we  not  ?  than  wonder  at  Madonnas  ^- 
Her,  San  Sisto  nam  .,  and  Her,  Foligno, 
Her,  that  visits  Florence  in  a  vision. 
Her,  that 's  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre  -^ 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle. 

IV. 

You  and  I  will  never  read  that  volume. 
Guide  Reni,  like  his  own  eye's  apple 
Guarded  long  the  treasure-book  and  loved  it. 
Guido  Reni  dying,  aU  Bologna 

*  Originally  appended  to  the  collection  of  Poems  called  "  Men  and 
Women,"  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  now  beeui  more  correctly, 
tailnited  under  the  other  titles  of  this  edition. 
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Cried,  and  the  world  cried  too,  ''  Oars,  the  treasure ! '' 
Suddenly,  as  rare  things  will,  it  vanished. 

Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel : 
Whom  to  please  ?     You  whisper  ''  Beatrice." 
While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it, 
(Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  hy  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped  for. 
When,  his  left-hand  i'  the  hair  o'  the  wicked. 
Back  he  held  the  hrow  and  pricked  its  stigma, 
Bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parchment, 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle, 
Let  the  wretch  go  festering  tlirough  Florence)  -• 
Dante,  who  loved  well  hecause  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 
Dante  standing,  studying  his  angel,  — 
Li  there  hroke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 
Says  he  —  "  Certain  people  of  importance  " 
(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadful  line  to) 
Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet." 
Says  the  poet —  '^  Then  I  stopped  my  painting.* 

VI. 

Yoa  and  I  would  rather  see  that  angel. 
Painted  hy  the  tenderness  of  Dante, 
Would  we  not  ?  —  than  read  a  fresh  Inferno. 

vn. 

Yoa  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 
While  he  mused  on  love  and  Beatrice, 
While  he  softened  o'er  his  outlined  angel. 
In  they  hroke,  those  '^  people  of  importance  :  " 
We  and  Bice  hear  the  loss  forever. 

vni. 

What  of  Rafael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture  ? 

This :  no  artist  lives  and  loves,  that  longs  not 

Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 

(Ah,  the  prize !)  to  And  his  love  a  languid 

Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient  — 

Using  nature  that 's  an  art  to  others. 

Not,  this  one  time,  art  that 's  turned  his  nature. 

Ay,  of  all  the  artists  living,  loving. 

None  hut  would  forego  his  proper  dowiy,  — 

Does  he  paint  ?  he  fain  would  write  a  poem,  <— 
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Does  he  write  ?  he  fun  would  paint  a  picture. 
Put  to  proof  art  alien  to  the  artist's, 
Once,  and  only  once,  and  for  one  only, 
So  to  be  the  man  and  leave  tlie  artittt. 
Gain  the  man's  joy,  mius  the  artist's  Borrow. 


Wherefore  ?     Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's  abatement'. 

He  who  Biuites  the  rock  and  spreads  the  water, 

Bidding  drink  and  live  a  crowd  beneath  him,  - 

Even  he,  the  minute  makes  immortal. 

Proves,  perchance,  liut  mortal  in  the  minute, 

Desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in  doing. 

Wliile  he  smites,  huw  can  he  but  remember, 

So  he  smote  before,  in  such  a  peril. 

When  they  stood  and  mocked  —  "  Shall  smiting  help  us  ? 

When  they  drank  and  sneered  —  "A  stroke  is  easy  !  " 

When  they  wi{>ed  their  mouths  and  went  their  journey, 

Throwing  him  for  tlianks  —  "  But  drought  waa  pleasant." 

Thus  old  memories  mar  the  actual  tiiumph ; 

Thus  the  doing  savors  of  disrelish  ; 

Thufl  achievement  lacks  a  gracious  somewhat; 

O'er-importnned  brows  becloud  the  mandate, 

Carelessness  or  consciousni.'ss  —  the  gesture. 

For  he  bears  an  anc^ient  wrong  about  tiim. 

Sees  and  knows  agiuu  those  phalanxed  faces. 

Hears,  yet  one  timu  more,  the  'customed  prelude  ^ 

"  How  shouldst  thou,  of  all  men,  smite,  and  save  ns  ?  " 
Guesses  what  is  Uke  to  prove  the  sequel  — 

"  Egypt's  flesh-pots  —  nay,  the  drought  was  better." 


Oh,  the  crowd  mast  have  emphatic  warrant ! 
Theirs,  the  Sinai-forehead's  cloven  brilliance, 
Bight-arm'a  rod-sweep,  tongue's  imperial  fiat. 
Never  dares  the  man  put  off  the  prophet. 


Did  he  love  one  face  from  out  the  thousands. 
(Were  she  Jethro'a  daughter,  white  and  wifely, 
Were  she  but  the  Ethiopian  bondslave,) 
He  would  envy  yon  dumb  patient  camel. 
Keeping  a  reserve  of  scanty  water 
Meant  to  save  his  own  life  in  the  desert ; 
Beady  in  the  desert  to  deliver 
(Kneeling  down  to  let  his  brcaat  \>d  vpened) 
Haunt  and  life  tof*etheT  tor  Vtia  mutxeu. 
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xn. 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 

Faint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues, 

Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me ; 

So  it  seems  :  I  stand  on  my  attainment. 

This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me  ; 

Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 

Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing : 

All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own,  Love ! 

XIII. 

Tet  a  semblance  of  resource  avails  us  — 

Shade  so  finely  touched,  love's  sense  must  seize  it. 

Take  these  lines,  look  lovingly  and  nearly, 

Lines  I  write  the  first  time  and  the  last  time. 

He  who  works  in  fresco,  steals  a  hairbrush, 

Curbs  the  liberal  hand,  subservient  proudly. 

Cramps  his  spirit,  crowds  its  all  in  Httle, 

Makes  a  strange  art  of  an  art  familiar. 

Fills  his  lady's  missal-marge  with  flowerets. 

He  who  blows  through  bronze,  may  breathe  through  silver. 

Fitly  serenade  a  slumbrous  princess. 

He  who  writes,  may  write  for  once  as  I  do. 

XIV. 

Love,  you  saw  me  gather  men  and  women, 
Live  or  dead  or  fashioned  by  my  fancy, 
Enter  each  and  all,  and  use  their  service, 
Speak  from  every  mouth,  —  the  speech,  a  poem. 
Hardly  shall  I  tell  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
Hopes  and  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving : 
I  am  mine  and  yours  —  the  rest  be  all  men's, 
Karshish,  Cleon,  Norbert,  and  the  fifty. 
Let  me  speak  this  once  in  my  true  person, 
Not  as  Lippo,  Roland,  or  Andrea, 
Though  the  fruit  of  speech  be  just  this  sentence  ^- 
I^y  you,  look  on  these  my  men  and  women, 
Take  and  keep  my  fifty  poems  finished  ; 
Where  my  heart  lies,  let  my  brain  lie  also ! 
Poor  the  speech ;  be  how  I  speak,  for  all  tilings. 

XV. 

Not  but  that  you  know  me !     Lo,  the  moon's  self ! 
Here  in  London,  yonder  late  in  Florence, 
Still  we  find  her  face,  the  thrice-tTaus1[\^Te&.. 
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Ciuring  on  a  skj  imbraed  with  color. 
Drifted  over  Fiesole  by  twilight, 
Come  she,  our  new  crescent  of  a  hair's-breadtli. 
Full  she  flared  it,  lamping  Sanuniniato, 
Bounder  'twixt  the  cypresses  and  rounder, 
Perfect  till  the  nightingales  applauded. 
Now,  a  piece  of  her  old  self,  impoverished. 
Hard  to  greet,  she  traverses  the  house-roofs, 
Hurries  with  unhandsome  thrift  of  silver. 
Goes  dispiritedly,  glad  to  finish. 

XVI. 
What,  there  's  nothing  in  the  moon  noteworthy  ? 
Nay  :  for  if  tliat  moon  could  love  a  mortal, 
Use,  to  charm  him  (so  to  fit  a  fancy), 
All  her  magic  ('t  is  the  old  sweet  mytbos). 
She  would  turn  a.  new  side  to  her  mortal, 
Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman,  steersman-^ 
Blank  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace. 
Blind  to  Galileo  on  his  turret, 
Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats  —  him,  even ! 
Think,  the  wonder  of  the  moonstmck  mortal  — 
When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in  heaven. 
Opens  out  anew  for  worse  or  better  ! 
Proves  she  like  some  portent  of  an  iceberg 
Swimming  foil  upon  the  ship  it  founders. 
Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  splintered  crystals  ? 
Proves  she  as  the  paved  work  of  a  sapplura 
Seen  by  Moses  when  he  climbed  the  mountain  ? 
Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihn 
Climbed  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 
Stand  upon  the  paved  work  of  a  sappliire. 
Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 
Shone  the  stone,  the  sappliire  of  tliat  paved  work, 
When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also  ! 

XTII. 

What  were  seen  ?    None  knows,  none  ever  shall  know. 

Only  this  b  sure  —  the  sight  were  other. 

Not  the  moon's  same  ude,  born  late  in  Florences 

Dying  now  impoverished  here  in  I/>ndon. 

Giod  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 

Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

Oaa  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her  ! 
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This  I  8sy  of  me,  but  think  of  yoa,  Love ! 

This  to  you  —  yourself  my  moon  of  poet8  ! 

Ah,  but  that 's  the  world's  side,  there  's  the  wonder. 

Thus  they  see  you,  praise  you,  think  they  know  you  I 

There,  in  turn  I  stand  with  them  and  praise  you  — 

Out  of  my  own  self,  I  dare  to  phrase  it 

But  the  best  is  when  I  glide  from  out  them. 

Cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight, 

Come  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 

Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 

Where  I  hush  and  bless  myself  with  silence* 

XIX. 

Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 
Wrote  one  song  —  and  in  my  brain  I  sing  it, 
Drew  one  angel  —  borne,  see,  on  my  bosom  I 
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Constance  and  Norbert. 

Nor.  Now! 

Can,  Not  now ! 

Nor.  Give  me  them  again,  those  hands 

Pat  them  upon  my  forehead,  how  it  throbs ! 
Press  them  before  my  eyes,  the  iire  comes  through ! 
Tou  cruellest,  you  dearest  in  the  world, 
Let  me !     The  Queen  must  gi'ant  whatever  I  ask  ^ 
How  can  I  gain  you  and  not  ask  the  Queen  ? 
There  she  stays  waiting  fur  me,  here  stand  you ; 
Some  time  or  other  this  was  to  be  askeil ; 
Now  is  the  one  time  —  what  I  ask,  I  gain  : 
Let  me  ask  now,  Love  ! 

Con,  Do,  and  ruin  us ! 

Nor,  Let  it  be  now,  Love !     All  my  soul  breaks  forth. 
How  I  do  love  you  !     Give  my  love  its  way ! 
A  man  can  have  but  one  life  and  one  death. 
One  heaven,  one  hell.     Lot  me  fulfil  my  fate  — 
Grant  me  my  heaven  now  !     Let  me  know  you  mine. 
Prove  you  mine,  write  my  name  upon  your  brow, 
Hold  you  and  have  you,  and  then  die  away, 
If  Grod  please,  with  completion  in  my  soul ! 

Con,  I  am  not  yours  then  ?     How  content  this  man  I 
I  am  not  his  —  who  change  into  himself. 
Hare  passed  into  his  heart  and  beat  its  beats. 
Who  gire  my  hands  to  him,  my  eyes,  my  hair, 
Ctive  fldl  that  was  of  me  away  to  him  — 
So  well,  that  now,  my  spirit  turned  his  ovm. 
Takes  part  with  him  against  the  woman  here, 
Bids  him  not  stumble  at  so  mere  a  straw 
As  caring  that  the  world  be  cognizant 
How  he  loves  her  and  how  she  worships  him. 
Yea  have  this  woman,  not  as  yet  that  world. 
Qo  on,  I  bid,  nor  stop  to  care  for  me 
By  MTing  what  I  cease  to  care  about, 
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The  courtly  name  and  pride  of  circumstance  — 
The  name  you  *ll  pick  up  and  be  cumbered  with 
Just  for  the  poor  parade's  sake,  nothing  more ; 
Just  that  the  world  may  slip  from  under  you  — 
Just  that  the  world  may  cry,  "  So  much  for  him  — 
The  man  predestined  to  the  heap  of  crowns  : 
There  goes  his  chance  of  winning  one,  at  least !  " 

Nor.  The  world ! 

Can.  You  love  it !     Love  me  quite  as  well, . 

And  see  if  I  shall  pray  for  this  in  vain  ! 
Why  must  you  ponder  what  it  knows  or  thinks  ? 

Nor.  You  pray  for  —  what,  in  vain  ? 

Can.  Oh  my  heart's  heart. 

How  I  do  love  you,  Norbert !     Tliat  is  right : 
But  listen,  or  I  take  my  hands  away  ! 
You  say,  "  let  it  be  now  :  "  you  would  go  now 
And  tell  the  Queen,  perhaps  six  steps  from  us, 
You  love  me  —  so  you  do,  thank  God ! 

Nor.  Thank  God  I 

Can,  Yes,  Norbert,  —  but  you  fain  would  tell  your  love, 
And,  what  succeeds  the  telling,  ask  of  her 
My  hand.     Now  take  tliis  rose  and  look  at  it, 
Listening  to  me.     You  are  the  minister, 
The  Queen's  first  favorite,  nor  vrithout  a  cause. 
To-night  completes  your  wonderful  year's-work 
(This  palace-feast  is  held  to  celebrate) 
Made  memorable  by  her  life's  success, 
The  junction  of  two  crowns,  on  her  sole  head, 
Her  house  had  only  dreamed  of  anciently : 
That  this  mere  dream  is  grown  a  stable  truth. 
To-night's  feast  makes  authentic.     Whose  the  praise  ? 
Whose  genius,  patience,  energy,  achieved 
What  turned  the  many  heads  and  broke  the  hearts  ? 
You  are  the  fate,  your  minute  's  in  tlie  heaven. 
Next  comes  the  Queen's  turn.     '^  Name  your  own  reward  I  '* 
With  leave  to  clench  the  past,  chain  the  to-come, 
Put  out  an  arm  and  touch  and  take  the  sun 
And  fix  it  ever  full-faced  on  your  earth. 
Possess  yourself  supremely  of  her  life,  — 
You  choose  the  single  thing  she  will  not  grant; 
Nay,  very  declaration  of  which  choice 
Will  turn  the  scale  and  neutralize  your  work : 
At  best  she  will  forgive  you,  if  she  can. 
You  think  I  '11  let  you  choose  —  her  cousin's  hand  ? 
J^or,  Wait.     First,  do  you  retain  your  old  belief 
The  Queen  is  generous,  —  nay,  is  just  ? 
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Con.  There,  there ! 

So  men  make  women  love  them,  while  they  know 
No  more  of  women's  hearts  than  .  .  .  look  you  here, 
Ton  that  are  just  and  generous  beside, 
Make  it  your  own  case !     For  example  now, 
I  '11  say  —  I  let  you  kiss  me,  hold  my  hands  — 
Why  ?  do  you  know  why  ?    I  '11  instruct  you,  then  — 
The  kiss,  because  you  have  a  name  at  court ; 
This  hand  and  this,  that  you  may  shut  in  each 
A  jewel,  if  you  please  to  pick  up  such. 
That 's  horrible  ?     Apply  it  to  the  Queen  — 
Suppose  I  am  the  Queen  to  whom  you  speak. 
'^  I  was  a  nameless  man  ;  you  needed  me : 
Why  did  I  proffer  you  my  aid  ?  there  stood 
A  certain  pretty  cousin  at  your  side. 
Why  did  I  make  such  common  cause  with  you  ? 
Access  to  her  had  not  been  easy  ebe. 
Tou  give  my  labor  here  abundant  praise  ? 
'Faith,  labor,  which  she  overlooked,  grew  play. 
How  shall  your  gratitude  discharge  itself  ? 
Give  me  her  hand  !  " 

Nor,  And  still  I  urge  the  same. 

Is  the  Queen  just  ?  just  —  generous  or  no ! 

Con.  Yes,  just     You  love  a  rose ;  no  harm  in  that : 
But  was  it  for  the  rose's  sake  or  mine 
You  put  it  in  your  bosom  ?  mine,  you  said  — 
Then,  mine  you  still  must  say  or  else  be  false. 
You  told  the  Queen  you  served  her  for  herself ; 
If  so,  to  serve  her  was  to  serve  yourself, 
She  thinks,  for  all  your  unbelieving  face  ! 
I  know  her.     In  Uie  hall,  six  steps  from  us. 
One  sees  the  twenty  pictures ;  there  's  a  life 
Better  than  life,  and  yet  no  life  at  all. 
Conceive  her  born  in  such  a  magic  dome. 
Pictures  all  round  her  I  why,  she  sees  the  world, 
Can  recognize  its  given  things  and  facts. 
The  fight  of  giants  or  the  feast  of  gods. 
Sages  in  senate,  beauties  at  the  badi, 
Chases  and  battles,  the  whole  earth's  display, 
Landscape  and  sea-])iece,  down  to  flowers  and  fruit  -~ 
And  who  shall  question  that  she  knows  them  all. 
In  better  semblance  than  the  things  outside  ? 
Yet  bring  into  the  silent  gallery 
Some  live  thing  to  contrast  in  breath  and  blood, 
Some  lion,  with  the  painted  lion  tliere  — 
Yoa  think  she  'U  understand  composedly  ? 
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—  Sajt  "t^t's  his  fellow  in  the  hunUng-piece 

Tonder,  I  've  turned  to  praise  a  hundred  times  ?  " 

Not  so.     Her  knowledge  of  our  actual  earth, 

Its  hopes  and  fears,  concerns  and  sympathies. 

Must  be  too  far,  too  mediate,  too  unreal. 

The  real  exists  for  us  outside,  not  her  : 

How  should  it,  with  that  life  in  these  four  walls, 

That  father  and  that  mother,  first  to  lost 

No  father  and  no  motlker  —  friends,  a  heap, 

Lovers,  no  lack  —  a  husband  in  due  time. 

And  ereiy  one  of  them  alike  a  lie ! 

Things  painted  by  a  Rubens  oat  of  nought 

Into  what  kindness,  friendship,  love  should  be ; 

All  better,  all  more  grandiose  than  the  life, 

Only  no  life  ;  mere  cloth  and  surface-paint, 

You  feel,  while  you  admire.     Huw  should  she  feel? 

Yet  now  that  she  has  stood  thug  fifty  years 

The  sole  spectator  in  that  gallery, 

You  think  to  bring  this  warm  real  struggling  love 

In  to  her  of  a  suddeu,  and  suppose 

She  '11  keep  her  state  untroubled  ?     Here  's  the  truth  — 

She  11  apprehend  truth's  value  at  a  glance. 

Prefer  it  to  the  pictured  loyalty  P 

You  only  have  to  say,  "  So  men  are  made, 

For  this  they  act ;  the  thing  has  many  names. 

But  this  the  right  one :  and  now,  Queen,  be  just!  " 

Your  life  slips  back  ;  you  lose  her  at  the  woM  : 

You  do  not  even  for  amends  Rain  me. 

He  will  not  understand !  oh,  Norbert,  Norbert, 

Do  you  not  understand  F 

Nor.  The  Queen  's  the  Qneen, 

I  am  myself  —  no  picture,  but  alive 
In  every  nerve  and  every  muscle,  here 
At  the  palace-window  o'er  the  people's  street, 
As  she  in  the  gallery  where  the  pictures  glow : 
The  good  of  life  is  precious  to  us  both. 
She  cannot  love ;  what  do  I  want  with  role  ? 
When  first  I  saw  your  face  a  year  f^^o 
I  knew  my  life's  good,  my  soul  heard  one  voice  — 
"  The  woman  yonder,  there 's  no  use  of  life 
But  just  to  obtain  )ier !  heap  earth's  woes  in  one 
And  bear  tliem  —  make  a  pile  of  all  eai'th's  joys 
And  spurn  them,  as  tiiey  help  or  help  not  this; 
Only,  obtain  her  !  "      How  was  it  to  be  ? 
I  found  you  were  tlie  coasin  of  the  Qaeeo  ; 
I  must  then  serve  the  Qneen  to  get  to  you. 
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No  other  way.     Suppose  there  had  heen  one, 
And  I,  by  saying  prayers  to  some  white  star 
With  promise  of  my  body  and  my  soul, 
Might  gain  you,  —  should  I  pray  the  star  or  no  ? 
Instead,  there  was  the  Queen  to  serve !     I  served, 
Helped,  did  what  other  servants  failed  to  do. 
Neither  she  sought  nor  I  declared  my  end. 
Her  good  is  hers,  my  recompense  be  mine,  — 
I  tlierefore  name  you  as  that  recompense. 
She  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could  never  be  ? 
Let  her  wake  now.     She  thinks  there  was  more  cause 
In  love  of  power,  high  fame,  pure  loyalty  ? 
Perhaps  she  fancies  men  wear  out  their  lives 
Chasing  such  shades.     Then,  I  Ve  a  fancy  too ; 
I  worked  because  I  want  you  with  my  soul : 
I  therefore  ask  your  hand.     Let  it  be  now ! 

Cofi.  Had  I  not  loved  you  from  the  very  first, 
Were  I  not  yours,  could  we  not  steal  out  thus 
So  wickedly,  so  wildly,  and  so  well. 
You  might  become  impatient.     What 's  conceived 
Of  us  without  here,  by  the  folk  wiUiin  ? 
Where  are  you  now  ?  immersed  in  cares  of  state  — 
Where  am  I  now  ?  intent  on  festal  robes  — 
We  two,  embracing  under  death's  spread  hand ! 
What  was  this  thought  for,  what  that  scruple  of  }'our8 
Which  broke  the  council  up  ?  —  to  bring  about 
One  minute's  meeting  in  the  corridor  ! 
And  then  the  sudden  sleights,  strange  secrecies, 
Complots  inscrutable,  deep  telegraphs. 
Long-planned  chance-meetings,  hazards  of  a  look, 
'*  Does  she  know  ?  does  she  not  know  ?  saved  or  lost  ?  " 
A  year  of  this  compression's  ecstasy 
Ail  goes  for  nothing !  you  would  give  this  up 
For  the  old  way,  tlie  open  way,  the  world's, 
His  way  who  boats,  and  his  who  sells  his  wife ! 
What  tempts  you  ?  —  their  notorious  happiness 
Makes  you  ashamed  of  ours  ?     The  best  you  '11  gain 
Will  be  —  the  Queen  grants  all  that  you  require, 
Concedes  the  cousin,  rids  herself  of  you 
And  me  at  once,  and  gives  us  ample  leave 
To  live  like  our  five  hundred  ha])py  friends. 
The  world  will  show  us  with  oflicious  hand 
Our  chamber-entry,  and  stand  sentinel 
Where  we  so  oft  have  stolen  across  its  traps ! 
Get  the  world's  warrant,  ring  the  falcons'  feet, 
And  make  it  duty  to  be  bold  and  swift. 
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Which  long  ago  was  nature.     Have  it  so ! 

We  never  hawked  by  rights  till  flung  from  fist  ? 

Oh,  the  man's  thought !  no  woman  *8  such  a  fool. 

Nor.  Yes,  the  man's  thought  and  my  thought,  which  is 
more  — 
One  made  to  love  you,  let  the  world  take  note ! 
Have  I  done  worthy  work  ?  be  love's  the  praise, 
Though  hampered  by  restrictions,  barred  against 
By  set  forms,  blinded  by  forced  secrecies ! 
Set  free  my  love,  and  see  what  love  can  do 
Shown  in  my  life  —  what  work  will  spring  from  that ! 
The  world  is  used  to  have  its  business  done 
On  other  grounds,  find  great  effects  produced 
For  power's  sake,  fame's  sake,  motives  in  men's  mouth. 
So,  good  :  but  let  my  low  ground  shame  their  high  ! 
Truth  is  the  strong  thing.     Let  man's  life  be  true  ! 
And  love 's  the  truth  of  mine.     Time  prove  the  rest ! 
I  choose  to  wear  you  stamped  all  over  me. 
Your  name  upon  my  forehead  and  my  breast, 
You,  from  the  sword's  blade  to  the  ribbon's  edge, 
That  men  may  see,  all  over,  you  in  me  — 
That  pale  loves  may  die  out  of  their  pretence 
In  face  of  mine,  shames  thrown  on  love  fall  off. 
Permit  this,  Constance  !     Love  has  been  so  long 
Subdued  in  me,  eating  me  through  and  through, 
That  now  't  is  all  of  me  and  must  have  way. 
Think  of  my  work,  that  chaos  of  intrigues. 
Those  hopes  and  fears,  surprises  and  delays, 
That  long  endeavor,  earnest,  patient,  slow, 
Trembling  at  last  to  its  assured  result : 
Then  think  of  this  revulsion  !     I  resume 
Life  after  death,  (it  is  no  less  than  life. 
After  such  long  unlovely  laboring  days,) 
And  liberate  to  beauty  life*s  great  need 
O'  the  beautiful,  which,  while  it  prompted  work, 
Suppressed  itself  erewhile.     This  eve 's  the  time, 
This  eve  intense  with  yon  first  trembling  star 
We  seem  to  pant  and  reach  ;  scarce  aught  between 
The  earth  that  rises  and  the  heaven  that  bends ; 
All  nature  self*abandoned,  every  tree 
flung  as  it  will,  pursuing  its  own  thoughts 
And  fixed  so,  every  flower  and  every  weed. 
No  pride,  no  shame,  no  victory,  no  defeat ; 
All  under  God,  each  measure<l  by  itself. 
These  statues  round  us  stand  abrupt,  distinct, 
The  BtroDg  in  strength,  the  weak  in  weakness  fixed. 
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The  Muse  forever  wedded  to  her  lyre, 

Nymph  to  her  fawn,  and  Silence  to  her  rose : 

See  God's  approval  on  his  universe  ! 

Let  us  do  so  —  aspire  to  live  as  these 

In  harmony  witli  trutli,  ourselves  being  true ! 

Take  the  fbrst  way,  and  let  the  second  come  ! 

My  first  is  to  possess  myself  of  you ; 

The  music  sets  the  march-step  —  forward,  then ! 

And  there  *s  the  Queen,  I  go  to  claim  you  of, 

The  world  to  witness,  wonder  and  applaud. 

Our  flower  of  life  breaks  open.     No  delay ! 

CojL  And  so  shall  we  be  ruined,  both  of  us. 
Norbert,  I  know  her  to  the  skin  and  bone : 
Tou  do  not  know  her,  were  not  born  to  it, 
To  feel  what  she  can  see  or  cannot  see. 
Love,  she  is  generous,  —  ay,  despite  your  smile, 
Grenerous  as  you  are :  for,  in  that  thin  frame 
Pain-twisted,  punctured  through  and  through  with  careSt 
There  lived  a  lavish  soul  until  it  starved. 
Debarred  of  healthy  food.     Look  to  the  soul  — 
Pity  that,  stoop  to  that,  ere  you  begin 
(The  true  man's- way)  on  justice  and  your  rights, 
Exactions  and  acquittance  of  the  past ! 
Begin  so  —  see  what  justice  she  will  deal ! 
We  women  hate  a  debt  as  men  a  gift 
Suppose  her  some  poor  keeper  of  a  school 
Whose  business  is  to  sit  thi'ough  summer  months 
And  dole  out  children  leave  to  go  and  play. 
Herself  superior  to  such  lightness  —  she 
In  the  arm-chair's  state  and  j)aj(lag()gic  pomp  — 
To  the  life,  the  laughter,  sun  and  youth  outside : 
We  wonder  such  a  face  looks  black  on  us  ? 
I  do  not  bid  you  wake  her  tenderness, 
(That  were  vain  truly  —  none  is  left  to  wake,) 
But,  let  her  think  her  justice  is  engaged 
To  take  the  shape  of  tenderness,  and  mark 
If  she  '11  not  coldly  pay  its  warmest  debt ! 
Does  she  love  me,  I  ask  you  ?  not  a  whit : 
Yet,  thinking  that  her  justice  was  engaged 
To  help  a  kinswoman,  she  took  me  up  — 
Did  more  on  that  bare  ground  than  other  loves 
Would  do  on  greater  argument.     For  me, 
I  have  no  equivalent  of  such  cold  kind 
To  pay  her  with,  but  love  alone  to  give 
If  I  give  anything.     I  give  her  love  : 
I  feel  I  ought  to  help  her,  and  I  wilL 
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So,  for  her  Bake,  as  yonn,  I  tell  you  twice 

That  women  hate  a  debt  as  men  a  gift. 

If  I  were  you,  I  could  obtain  this  grace  — 

Could  lay  the  whole  I  did  to  love's  account. 

Nor  yet  be  very  fabe  as  courtiers  go  — 

Declaring  my  guccesB  was  recompense ; 

It  would  be  BO,  in  fact :  what  were  it  else  ? 

And  then,  once  loose  her  generosity,  — 

Oh,  how  I  see  !t !  tJien,  were  I  but  you 

To  turn  it,  let  it  seem  to  move  itself, 

And  make  it  offer  what  I  really  take. 

Accepting  jnst,  in  the  poor  cousin's  hand, 

Her  value  as  the  nest  thing  to  the  Queen's  — 

Since  none  love  Queens  directly,  none  dare  that, 

And  a  thing's  shadow  or  a  name's  mere  echo 

Suffices  those  who  miss  the  name  aud  thing! 

You  pick  np  just  a  ribbon  she  has  worn, 

To  keep  in  proof  how  near  her  breath  you  came. 

Say,  I  'm  so  near  I  seem  a  piece  of  her  — 

Ask  for  me  that  way  —  (oh,  you  understand,) 

Ton  'd  find  the  same  gift  yielded  with  a  grace, 

Which,  if  you  make  the  least  show  to  extort  .  .  . 

—  You  '11  Bee  !  and  when  you  have  ruined  both  of  ns, 

Dissertate  on  tlie  Queen's  ingratitude ! 

Nor.  Then,  if  I  turn  it  that  way,  you  consent  ? 
'T  is  not  my  way ;  I  have  more  hope  in  ti-uth : 
Still,  if  you  won't  have  truth  —  why,  this  indeed, 
Were  scarcely  false,  as  I  'd  express  tlie  sense. 
Will  you  remain  here  ? 

Con.  O  best  heart  of  mine, 

How  I  have  loved  you  !  then,  you  take  my  way  ? 
Are  mine  as  you  liave  beeo  her  minister. 
Work  out  my  thought,  give  it  effect  for  me, 
Faint  plain  my  poor  conceit  and  make  it  serve? 
I  owe  that  wintered  woman  everything  — 
Life,  fortune,  you,  remember  !     Take  my  part — 
Help  me  to  pay  her  !     Stand  H]>on  your  rights  ? 
You,  with  my  rose,  my  hands,  my  heart  on  you? 
Your  rights  are  mine  —  yuu  have  no  rights  but  mine. 

Nor.  Remaiu  here.     How  you  know  me ! 

Cm.  Ah,  but  stjil  - 
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Enter  the  Qu£en. 

(jueen,  Constance  ?    She  is  here  as  he  said.    Speak  quick ! 
Is  it  so  ?     Is  it  true  or  false  ?     One  word  ! 

Con.  Ttue. 

Queen,  Mercifullest  Mother,  thanks  to  thee ! 

Con.  Madam? 

Queen,  I  love  you,  Constance,  from  my  souL 

Now  say  once  more,  with  any  words  you  will, 
T  is  true,  all  true,  as  true  as  that  I  speak. 

Con,  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? 

Queen.  Ah,  why  doubt  ?  why  doubt  ? 

Dear,  make  me  see  it !     Do  you  see  it  so  ? 
None  see  themselves  ;  another  sees  them  best. 
You  say  "  why  doubt  it  ?  "  —  you  see  him  and  me. 
It  is  bcKcause  Uie  Mother  has  such  grace 
That  if  we  had  but  faith  —  wherein  we  fail  — 
Whatever  we  yearn  for  would  be  granted  us ; 
Yet  still  we  let  our  whims  prescribe  despair, 
Our  fancies  thwart  and  cramp  our  will  and  power, 
And  while  accepting  life,  abjure  its  use. 
Constance,  I  had  abjured  the  hoi>e  of  love 
And  being  loved,  as  truly  wa  yon  palm 
The  hope  of  seeing  Egypt  from  that  plot. 

Con.  Heaven! 

Queen.  But  it  was  so,  Constance,  it  was  so  I 

Men  say  —  or  do  men  say  it  ?  fancies  say  — 
''  Stop  here,  your  life  is  set,  you  are  grown  old. 
Too  late  —  no  love  for  you,  too  late  for  love  — 
Leave  love  to  girls.     Be  queen  :  let  Constance  love  I  " 
One  takes  the  hint  —  lialf  moets  it  like  a  child. 
Ashamed  at  any  feelings  that  opi)08e. 
**  Oh  love,  true,  never  tliink  of  love  again  ! 
I  am  a  queen :  I  i*ule,  not  love,  forsooth." 
So  it  goes  on  ;  so  a  face  grows  like  this. 
Hair  like  this  hair,  poor  arms  as  loan  as  these, 
Till,  —  nay,  it  does  not  end  so,  I  tliank  God ! 

Con,  I  cannot  understand  — 

Queen,  The  happier  you ! 

Constance,  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  men  : 
For  women  (I  am  a  woman  now  like  you) 
There  is  no  good  of  life  but  love  —  but  love  ! 
What  else  looks  good,  is  some  sha<le  flung  from  love  5 
Love  gilds  it,  gives  it  worth.     Be  warned  by  me. 
Never  you  cheat  yourself  one  instant  I     Ix>ve, 
Give  love,  ask  only  love,  and  leave  the  rest ! 
0  Constance,  how  I  love  you  / 
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Con.  I  loTe  yon. 

Queen.  I  do  believe  that  all  is  come  through  jrou. 
I  took  you  to  my  heart  to  keep  it  warm 
When  the  laHt  chance  of  love  eeemed  dead  in  me  ; 
I  thought  your  fresh  youth  warmed  my  withered  heart. 
Oh,  I  am  very  old  now,  am  I  not  ? 
Nut  so  1  it  IB  true  and  it  ahall  be  true  ! 

Con.  Tell  it  me  :  let  me  judge  if  true  or  false. 

Qtteen.  Ah,  but  I  fear  you !  you  will  took  at  me 
And  aay,  "  ehe  's  old,  she  's  grown  unlovely  quite 
Who  ne'er  was  beauteous :  men  want  beauty  slill." 
Well,  so  I  feared  —  the  cur«e  !  so  I  felt  sure  ! 

Con.  Be  calm.     And  now  you  feel  not  sure,  you  say  ? 

Queen.    Constance,    he    came,  —  the  coming  was    not 
strange  — 
Do  not  I  stand  and  see  men  come  and  go? 
I  turned  a  half-look  from  my  pedestal 
Where  I  grow  marble  —  "  one  young  man  the  more ! 
He  will  love  some  one ;  that  is  nought  to  me  : 
What  would  he  with  my  marble  stateliness  ?  " 
Yet  this  seemed  somewhat  worse  than  heretofore ; 
The  man  more  gracious,  youthful,  like  a  god. 
And  I  stiU  older,  with  leas  flesh  to  change  — 
We  two  those  dear  extremes  that  long  to  touch. 
It  seemed  still  harder  when  he  first  began 
To  labor  at  those  state^affairs,  absorbed 
Tho  old  way  for  the  old  end  —  interest. 
Oh,  to  live  witli  a  thousand  beatinf;  hearts 
Around  yon,  swift  eyes,  Bervi(>eable  bands, 
Professing  they  've  no  care  but  for  your  cause. 
Thought  but  to  help  you.  love  but  for  yourself,  — 
And  you  the  marble  statue  all  the  time 
They  praise  and  ]K)int  at  as  preferred  to  life. 
Yet  leave  for  the  first  breathing  woman's  smile, 
First  dancer's,  gypsy's,  or  street  baladine'K ! 
Why,  how  I  have  ground  my  taeth  to  hear  men's  speech 
Stilled  for  fear  it  should  alarm  my  ear. 
Their  gait  subdued  lest  step  should  startle  me. 
Their  eyes  declined,  such  queendom  to  respect, 
Their  hands  alert,  surb  treasure  to  ureservi'. 
While  not  a  man  of  them  bi-oke  rank  and  spoke, 
Wrote  luc  a  vulgar  letter  all  of  love, 
Or  caught  my  hand  and  pressed  it  like  a  hand ! 
There  have  been  moments,  if  the  sentinel 
Lowering  his  halbert  to  salute  the  queen. 
Had  flung  it  brutally  and  clasped  my  knees, 
I  would  have  stooped  and  kissed  him  with  my  soul. 
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Con,  Who  could  have  comprehended  ? 

Quee^u  Ay,  who  —  who? 

Why,  no  one,  Constance,  but  this  one  who  did. 
Not  they,  not  you,  not  I.     £ven  now  perhaps 
It  comes  too  late  —  would  you  but  tell  the  truth. 

Can,  I  wait  to  tell  it. 

Queen,  Well,  you  see,  he  camo. 

Outfaced  the  others,  did  a  work  this  year 
Exceeds  in  value  all  was  ever  done, 
You  know  —  it  is  not  I  who  say  it  —  all 
Say  it.     And  so  (a  second  pang  and  worse) 
I  grew  aware  not  only  of  what  he  did. 
But  why  so  wondrously.     Oh,  never  work 
Like  his  was  done  for  work's  ignoble  sake  — 
Souls  need  a  finer  aim  to  light  and  lure ! 
I  felt,  I  saw,  he  loved  —  loved  somebody. 
And  Constance,  my  dear  Constance,  do  you  know, 
I  did  believe  this  while  't  was  you  he  loved. 

Con,  Me,  madam  ? 

Queen.  It  did  seem  to  me,  your  face 

Met  him  where'er  he  looked :  and  whom  but  you 
Was  such  a  man  to  love  ?     It  seemed  to  me. 
You  saw  he  loved  you,  and  approved  his  love. 
And  both  of  you  were  in  intelligence. 
You  could  not  loiter  in  that  garden,  step 
Into  this  balcony,  but  I  straight  was  stung 
And  forced  to  understand.     It  seemed  so  true, 
So  right,  so  beautiful,  so  like  you  both. 
That  all  this  work  should  have  been  done  by  him 
Not  for  the  vulgar  hope  of  recompense. 
But  that  at  last  —  suppose,  some  night  like  this  -^ 
Borne  on  to  claim  his  due  reward  of  me. 
He  might  say,  "  Give  her  hand  and  pay  me  so." 
And  I  (O  Constance,  you  shall  love  me  now !) 
I  thought,  surmounting  all  the  bitterness, 
—  ^'  And  he  shall  have  it.     I  will  make  her  blest, 
My  flower  of  youth,  my  woman's  self  that  was. 
My  happiest  woman's  self  that  might  have  been ! 
These  two  shall  have  their  joy  and  leave  me  here.'* 
Yes  —  yes ! 

Con,  Thanks ! 

Queen.  And  the  word  was  on  my  lips 

When  he  burst  in  upon  me.     I  looked  to  hear 
A  mere  calm  statement  of  his  just  desire 
For  payment  of  his  labor.     When  —  O  heaven, 
How  can  I  tell  you  ?    lightning  on  my  eyes 
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And  thnnder  in  my  ears  proved  that  first  word 
Which  told  't  was  love  of  me,  of  me,  did  all  — 
He  loved  me  —  from  the  firat  step  to  the  last, 
Loved  me  I 

Con.  Yoa  hardly  saw,  scarce  heard  lum  speak 

Of  love :  what  if  jaa  should  mistake  ? 

Queen.  No,  no  — 

Mo  mistake  !     Ha,  there  shall  be  no  mistake ! 
He  had  not  dared  to  hint  the  love  he  felt  — 
Yon  were  my  reflex —  (how  I  underet<KKl !) 
He  said  you  were  the  ribbon  I  had  worn. 
He  kissed  my  hand,  he  looked  into  my  eyos, 
And  love,  love  came  at  end  of  every  phrase. 
Love  is  begun  ;  this  much  is  come  to  pass : 
The  rest  is  easy.     Constance.  I  am  yours ! 
I  will  leam,  I  will  place  my  lite  on  you. 
Teach  me  but  how  to  keep  what  1  have  won ! 
Am  I  so  old  ?     This  hair  was  early  gray  ; 
Bat  joy  ere  now  has  brought  liair  brown  ^'ain, 
And  joy  will  bring  the  cheek's  red  back,  I  feel. 
I  could  sing  once  too  :  that  was  in  my  youtli. 
Still,  when  men  piunt  me,  they  declare  me  .  .  .  ye% 
Beautiful  —  for  the  last  Prencli  jiainter  did ! 
I  know  they  flatter  somewhat ;  yoa  are  frank  — 
I  trust  yon.     How  I  loved  you  from  tlie  first ! 
Some  queens  would  hardly  seek  a  cousin  out 
And  set  her  by  their  side  to  take  tlie  eye : 
I  mast  have  felt  that  good  would  come  from  yon. 
I  am  not  generous  —  like  him  —  like  you ! 
But  he  is  not  your  lover  after  all : 
It  was  not  you  he  looked  at.     Saw  yon  him  ? 
You  have  not  been  mistaking  words  or  looks  7 
He  said  yon  were  the  reflex  of  myself. 
And  yet  he  is  not  such  a  paragon 
To  you,  to  younger  women  who  may  choose 
Among  a  thousand  Norberts.     Speak  the  truth ! 
You  know  yon  never  named  his  name  to  me : 
You  know,  I  cannot  give  him  np  —  ah  God, 
Not  up  now,  even  to  you ! 

Con.  Then  calm  yourself. 

Queen.  See,  I  am  old  —  look  here,  you  happy  girl  I 
I  will  not  play  the  fool,  deceive —  ah,  whom  ? 
'Tis  all  gone  :  put  your  cheek  beside  my  cheek 
And  what  a  contrast  does  the  moon  behold ! 
But  then  I  set  my  life  apon  one  chance. 
The  last  chance  and  the  best  —  am  /  not  left, 
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My  soul,  myself  ?     All  women  love  great  men 
If  young  or  old ;  it  is  in  all  the  tales : 
Tomig  beauties  love  old  poets  who  can  love  — 
Why  should  not  he,  the  poems  in  my  soul, 
The  passionate  faith,  the  pride  of  sacrifice. 
Life-long,  death-long  ?     I  throw  them  at  his  feet. 
Who  cares  to  see  the  fountain's  very  shape. 
Whether  it  be  a  Triton's  or  a  Nymph's 
That  pours  the  foam,  makes  rainbows  all  around  ? 
Tou  could  not  praise  indeed  the  empty  conch ; 
But  I  '11  pour  floods  of  love  and  hide  myself. 
How  I  will  love  him  I     Cannot  men  love  love  ? 
Who  was  a  queen  and  loved  a  poet  once 
Humpbacked,  a  dwarf  ?  ah,  women  can  do  that ! 
Well,  but  men  too ;  at  least,  they  tell  you  so. 
They  love  so  many  women  in  their  youth, 
And  even  in  age  they  all  love  whom  they  please ; 
And  yet  the  best  of  them  confide  to  friends 
That 't  is  not  beauty  makes  the  lasting  love  — 
They  spend  a  day  with  such  and  tire  the  next : 
They  like  soul,  —  well  then,  they  like  ])hantasy, 
Novelty  even.     Let  us  confess  the  trutli, 
Horrible  though  it  be,  that  prejudice, 
Prescription  .  .  .  curses !  they  will  love  a  queen. 
They  will,  tliey  do :  and  yv\\\  not,  does  not  —  he  ? 

Con.  How  can  he  ?     You  are  wedded :  *t  is  a  name 
We  know,  but  still  a  bond.     Your  rank  remains. 
His  rank  remains.     How  can  he,  nobly  souled 
Ab  you  believe  and  I  incline  to  think, 
Aspire  to  be  your  favorite,  shame  and  all  ? 

Queen,  Hear  her !     There,  there  now  —  could  she  love  like 
me? 
What  did  I  say  of  smooth-cheeked  youth  and  grace  ? 
See  all  it  does  or  could  do !  so  youth  loves ! 
Oh,  tell  him,  Constance,  you  could  never  do 
What  I  will  —  you,  it  was  not  born  in  !     I 
Will  drive  these  difficulties  far  and  fast 
As  yonder  mists  curdling  before  the  moon. 
I  'U  use  my  light  too,  gloriously  retrieve 
My  youth  from  its  enforced  calamity. 
Dissolve  that  hateful  marriage,  and  be  his. 
His  own  in  the  eyes  alike  of  Grod  and  man. 

Con,  You  will  do  —  dare  do  .  .  .  pause  on  what  you  say ! 

Qfieen,  Hear  her !    I  thank  you,  sweet,  for  that  surprise. 
Tou  have  the  fair  face :  for  the  soul,  see  mine ! 
I  have  the  strong  soul :  let  me  teach  you,  here. 
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I  think  I  have  ])()riu*  eiiou^j^h  and  h)n<j;  enou^di. 
And  patiently  enough,  the  world  remarks, 
To  have  my  own  way  now,  unblamed  by  all. 
It  does  80  happen  (I  rejoice  for  it) 
Tills  most  unhoped-for  issue  cuts  the  knot 
There 's  not  a  better  way  of  settling  claims 
Than  this ;  God  sends  the  accident  express : 
And  were  it  for  my  subjects'  good,  no  more, 
'T  were  best  thus  ordered.     I  am  thankful  now^ 
Mute,  passive,  acquiescent.     I  receive. 
And  bless  God  simply,  or  should  almost  fear 
To  walk  so  smoothly  to  my  ends  at  last. 
Why,  how  I  baffle  obstacles,  spurn  fate  I 
How  strong  I  am !     Could  Norbert  see  me  now ! 

Con,  Lfet  me  consider.     It  is  all  too  strange. 

Qiieen,  You,  Constance,  learn  of  me ;  do  you,  like  me  I 
You  are  young,  beautiful :  my  own,  best  girl, 
You  will  have  many  lovers,  and  love  one  — 
Light  hair,  not  hair  like  Norbert *s,  to  suit  yours, 
Taller  than  he  is,  since  yourself  are  tall. 
Love  him,  like  me  !     Give  all  away  to  him ; 
Think  never  of  yourself ;  throw  by  your  pride, 
Hope,  fear,  —  your  own  good  as  you  saw  it  once, 
And  love  him  simply  for  his  very  self. 
Remember,  I  (and  what  am  I  to  you  ?) 
Would  give  up  all  for  one,  leave  throne,  lose  life, 
Do  all  but  just  unlove  him  !     He  loves  me. 

Con,  He  shall. 

Queen,  You,  step  inside  my  inmost  heart  I 

Give  me  your  own  heart :  let  us  have  one  heart ! 
I  'U  come  to  you  for  counsel ;  "  tliis  he  says, 
This  he  does  ;  what  should  this  amount  to,  pray  ? 
Beseech  you,  change  it  into  current  coin  ! 
Is  that  worth  kisses  ?     Shall  I  please  him  there  ?  " 
And  then  we  *11  speak  in  turn  of  you  —  what  else  ? 
Your  love,  according  to  your  beauty's  worth, 
For  you  shall  have  some  noble  love,  all  gold : 
Whom  choose  yon  ?  we  will  get  him  at  your  choice. 
—  Constance,  I  leave  you.     Just  a  minute  since, 
I  felt  as  I  must  die  or  be  alone 
Breathing  my  soul  into  an  ear  like  yours : 
Now,  I  would  face  the  world  with  my  new  life, 
Wear  my  new  crown.     I  '11  walk  around  the  rooms, 
And  then  come  back  and  tell  you  how  it  feels. 
How  soon  a  smile  of  God  can  change  the  world ! 
How  we  are  made  for  happiness  —  how  work 
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Grows  play^  adversity  a  winning  fight ! 

True,  I  have  lost  so  many  years  :  what  then  ? 

Many  remain :  Grod  has  heen  very  good. 

Ton,  stay  here !     'T  is  as  different  from  dreams, 

From  the  mind*s  cold  calm  estimate  of  bliss, 

As  these  stone  statues  from  the  flesh  and  blood. 

The  comfort  thou  hast  caused  mankind,  God's  moon  ! 

[She  goes  out,  leaving  Constance.    Dance-music  from  within, 

NoRBERT  enters. 

Not.  Well  ?  we  have  but  one  minute  and  one  word ! 

Con.  I  am  yours,  Norbert ! 

Not.  Yes,  mine. 

Con.  Not  till  now ! 

You  were  mine.     Now  I  give  myself  to  you. 

Not.  Constance? 

Con.  Your  own  !    I  know  the  thriftier  way 

Of  giving  —  haply,  *t  is  the  wiser  way. 
Meaning  to  give  a  treasure,  I  might  dole 
Coin  after  coin  out  (each,  as  that  were  all. 
With  a  new  largess  still  at  each  despair) 
And  force  you  keep  in  sight  the  deed,  preserve 
£zhanstless  till  the  end  my  part  and  yours. 
My  giving  and  your  taking ;  both  our  joys 
Dying  together.     Is  it  the  wiser  way  ? 
I  choose  the  simpler ;  I  give  all  at  once. 
Know  what  you  have  to  trust  to,  trade  upon  ! 
Use  it,  abuse  it,  —  anything  but  think 
Hereafter,  '^  Had  I  known  she  loved  me  so. 
And  what  my  means,  I  might  have  thriven  with  it." 
This  is  your  means.     I  give  you  all  myself. 

Nor.  I  take  you  and  thank  God. 

Con.  Look  on  through  years  I 

We  cannot  kiss,  a  second  day  like  this ; 
Else  were  this  earth  no  earth. 

Nor.  With  this  day's  heat 

We  shall  go  on  through  years  of  cold. 

Co7u  So,  best ! 

—  I  try  to  see  those  years  —  I  think  I  see. 
You  walk  quick  and  new  warmth  comes ;  you  look  back 
And  lay  all  to  the  first  glow  —  not  sit  down 
Forever  brooding  on  a  day  like  this 
While  seeing  embers  whiten  and  love  die. 
Yes,  love  lives  best  in  its  effect ;  and  mine. 
Full  in  its  own  life,  yearns  to  live  in  yours. 

Not.  Just  so.     I  take  and  know  you  all  at  once. 
Tour  soul  is  disengaged  so  easily, 
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Tour  face  is  there,  I  know  you ;  give  me  time, 

Let  me  be  proud  and  think  you  shall  know  me. 

My  soul  is  slower  :  in  a  life  I  roll 

The  minute  out  whereto  you  condense  yours  — 

The  whole  slow  circle  round  you  I  must  move, 

To  be  just  you.     I  look  to  a  long  life 

To  decompose  this  minute,  prove  its  worth. 

'T  is  the  sparks'  long  succession  one  by  one 

Shall  show  you,  in  the  end,  what  fire  was  crammed 

In  that  mere  stone  you  struck  :  how  could  you  know, 

If  it  lay  ever  unproved  in  your  sight, 

As  now  my  heart  lies  ?  your  own  warmth  would  hide 

Its  coldness,  were  it  cold. 

Con,  But  how  prove,  how  ? 

Nor*  Prove  in  my  life,  you  ask  ? 

Con,  Quick,  Norbert — how! 

Nor.  That  *r  easy  told.     I  count  life  just  a  stuff 
To  try  the  soul^s  strengtli  on,  educe  the  man. 
Who  keeps  one  end  in  view  makes  all  things  serve. 
As  with  the  body  —  he  who  hurls  a  lance 
Or  heaps  up  stone  on  stone,  shows  strength  alike  : 
So  must  I  seize  and  task  all  means  to  prove 
And  show  this  soul  of  mine,  you  crown  as  yours, 
And  justify  us  both. 

Con,  Could  you  write  books, 

Paint  pictures  !     One  sits  down  in  poverty 
And  writes  or  paints,  with  pity  for  the  rich. 

Nor,  And  loves  one's  painting  and  one's  vrriting,  then. 
And  not  one's  mistress !     All  is  best,  believe, 
And  we  best  as  no  other  than  we  are. 
We  live,  and  they  experiment  on  life  — 
Those  poets,  painters,  all  who  stand  aloof 
To  overlook  the  farther.     Let  us  be 
The  thing  they  look  at !     I  might  take  your  face 
And  write  of  it  and  paint  it  —  to  what  end  ? 
For  whom  ?  what  p^e  dictatress  in  the  air 
Feeds,  smiling  sadly,  her  fine  ghost-like  form 
With  earth's  real  blood  and  breath,  the  beauteous  life 
She  makes  despised  forever  ?     You  are  mine, 
Made  for  me,  not  for  others  in  the  world. 
Nor  yet  for  that  which  I  should  call  my  art, 
The  cold  calm  power  to  see  how  fair  you  look. 
I  come  to  you ;  I  leave  you  not,  to  write 
Or  paint     You  are,  I  am  :  let  Rubens  there 
Paint  us ! 

Can.        So,  best! 
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Nor.  I  understaud  yoar  sool. 

Tou  liye,  and  rightly  sympathize  with  life, 
With  action,  power,  success.     This  way  is  straight ; 
And  time  were  short  heside,  to  let  me  change 
The  craft  my  childhood  learnt :  my  craft  shall  serve. 
Men  set  me  here  to  suh jugate,  enclose. 
Manure  their  barren  lives,  and  force  thence  fruit 
First  for  themselves,  and  afterward  for  me 
In  the  due  tithe ;  the  task  of  some  one  soul. 
Through  ways  of  work  appointed  by  the  world. 
I  am  not  bid  create  —  men  see  no  star 
Transfiguring  my  brow  to  warrant  that  — 
But  find  and  bind  and  bring  to  bear  their  wills. 
So  I  began :  to-night  sees  how  I  end. 
What  if  it  see,  too,  power's  first  outbreak  here 
Amid  the  warmth,  surprise  and  sympathy, 
And  instincts  of  the  heart  that  teach  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  people  have  discerned  at  length 
The  dawn  of  the  next  nature,  novel  brain 
Whose  will  they  venture  in  the  place  of  theirs. 
Whose  work,  they  trust,  shall  find  them  as  novel  ways 
To  untried  heights  which  yet  he  only  sees  ? 
I  felt  it  when  you  kissed  me.     See  this  Queen, 
This  people  —  in  our  phrase,  this  mass  of  men  — - 
See  how  the  mass  lies  passive  to  my  hand 
Now  that  my  hand  is  plastic,  with  you  by 
To  make  the  muscles  iron  !     Oh,  an  end 
Shall  crown  this  issue  as  this  crowns  the  first  I 
My  will  be  on  this  people  I  then,  the  strain, 
The  grappling  of  the  potter  with  his  clay, 
The  long  uncertain  struggle,  —  the  success 
And  consummation  of  the  spirit-work, 
Some  vase  shaped  to  the  curl  of  the  god's  lip, 
While  rounded  fair  for  human  sense  to  see 
The  Graces  in  a  dance  men  recognize 
With  turbulent  applause  and  laughs  of  heart ! 
So  triumph  ever  shall  renew  itself ; 
Ever  shall  end  in  efforts  higher  yet, 
£ver  begin  •  .  • 

Con,  I  ever  helping  ? 

Nor.  Thus ! 

\^A8  he  embraces  her,  the  Queek  enten. 

Can,  Histy  madam  !     So  have  I  performed  my  part 
Ton  see  your  gratitude's  true  decencyt 
Norbert  r    A  litUe  slow  in  seeing  it ! 
Begin,  to  end  the  sooner !     What 'a  a  kiia? 
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Nor.  Constance? 

Caiu  Why,  most  I  teach  it  you  again  ? 

Tou  want  a  witness  to  your  duhiess,  sir  ? 
What  was  I  saying  these  ten  minutes  long  ? 
Then  I  repeat  —  when  some  young  handsome  man 
like  you  has  acted  out  a  part  like  yours, 
Is  pleased  to  fall  in  love  with  one  heyond. 
So  very  far  heyond  him,  as  he  says  — 
So  hopelessly  in  love  that  hut  to  speak 
Would  prove  him  mad,  —  he  thinks  judiciously. 
And  makes  some  insignificant  good  soul, 
Like  me,  his  friend,  adviser,  confidant, 
And  very  stalking-horse  to  cover  him 
In  following  after  what  he  dares  not  face  — 
When  his  end 's  gained  —  (sir,  do  you  understand  ?) 
When  she,  he  dares  not  face,  has  loved  him  first, 
—  May  I  not  say  so,  madam  ?  —  tops  his  hope, 
And  overpasses  so  his  wildest  dream. 
With  glad  consent  of  all,  and  most  of  her 
The  confidant  who  brought  the  same  about  — 
Why,  in  the  moment  when  such  joy  explodes, 
I  do  hold  that  tlie  merest  gentleman 
Will  not  start  rudely  from  the  stalking-horse. 
Dismiss  it  with  a  ^*  There,  enough  of  you !  " 
Forget  it,  show  his  back  unmannerly ; 
But  like  a  liberal  heart  will  rather  turn 
And  say,  '^  A  tingling  time  of  hope  was  ours ; 
Betwixt  the  fears  and  falterings,  we  two  lived 
A  chanceful  time  in  waiting  for  the  prize  : 
The  confidant,  the  Constance,  served  not  ill. 
And  though  I  shall  forget  her  in  due  time, 
Her  use  being  answered  now,  as  reason  bids, 
Nay  as  herself  bids  from  her  heart  of  hearts,  — 
Still,  she  has  rights,  the  first  thanks  go  to  her. 
The  first  good  praise  goes  to  the  prosperous  tool, 
And  the  first —  which  is  the  last  — rewarding  kiss." 

Nor.  Constance,  it  is  a  dream  —  ah,  see,  you  smile ! 

Con.  So,  now  his  part  being  properly  performed. 
Madam,  I  turn  to  you  and  finish  mine 
As  duly  ;  I  do  justice  in  my  turn. 
Yes,  madam,  he  has  loved  you  —  long  and  well ; 
He  could  not  hope  to  tell  you  so  —  't  was  I 
Who  served  to  prove  your  soul  accessible, 
I  led  his  thoughts  on,  drew  them  to  their  place 
When  they  had  wandered  else  into  despair. 
And  kept  love  constant  toward  its  natural  aim. 
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Enough,  my  part  is  played  ;  yoa  stoop  half-way 

And  meet  us  royally  and  spare  our  fears  : 

'T  is  like  yourself.     He  thanks  you,  so  do  I. 

Take  him  —  with  my  full  heart !  my  work  is  praised 

By  what  comes  of  it.     Be  you  happy,  both ! 

Yourself  —  the  only  one  on  earth  who  can  — 

Do  all  for  him,  much  more  than  a  mere  heart 

Which  though  warm  is  not  useful  in  its  warmth 

As  the  silk  vesture  of  a  queen !  fold  that 

Around  him  gently,  tenderly.     For  him  — 

For  him,  —  he  knows  his  own  part ! 

Nor.  Have  you  done  ? 

I  take  the  jest  at  last.     Should  I  speak  now  ? 
Was  yours  the  wager,  Constance,  foolish  child, 
Or  did  you  but  accept  it  ?     Well  —  at  least 
You  lose  by  it. 

Con,  Nay,  madam,  *t  is  your  turn ! 

Restrain  him  still  from  sjieech  a  little  more, 
And  make  him  happier  as  more  confident ! 
Pity  him,  madam,  he  is  timid  yet ! 
Mark,  Norbert !     Do  not  shnnk  now !     Here  I  yield 
My  whole  right  in  you  to  the  Queen,  observe ! 
With  her  go  put  in  practice  the  great  schemes 
You  teem  with,  follow  the  career  else  closed  — 
Be  all  you  cannot  be  except  by  her  ! 
Behold  her !  —  Madam,  say  for  pity*s  sake 
Anything  —  frankly  say  you  love  him  !     Else 
He  '11  not  believe  it :  there  's  more  earnest  in 
His  fear  than  you  conceive  :  I  know  the  man ! 

Nor.  I  know  the  woman  somewhat,  and  confess 
I  thought  she  had  jested  better  :  she  begins 
To  overcharge  her  part.     I  gravely  wait 
Your  pleasure,  madam  :  where  is  my  reward  ? 

Queen.  Norbert,  this  wild  girl  (whom  I  recognize 
Scarce  more  than  you  do,  in  her  fancy-iit. 
Eccentric  speech  and  variable  mirth, 
Not  very  wise  perhaps  and  somewhat  bold. 
Yet  suitable,  the  whole  night's  work  being  strange) 
—  May  still  be  right :  I  may  do  well  to  speak 
And  make  authentic  what  appears  a  dream 
To  even  myself.     For,  what  she  says  is  true  : 
Yes,  Norbert —  what  you  spoke  just  now  of  love, 
Devotion,  stirred  no  novel  sense  in  me, 
But  justified  a  warmth  felt  long  before. 
Yes,  from  the  first  —  I  loved  you,  I  shall  say  : 
Stnmge !  but  I  do  grow  stronger,  now  't  is  said* 
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Your  courage  kelps  mine :  you  did  well  to  speak 
To-nigbt,  the  night  that  crowns  your  twelvemonths'  toil : 
But  still  I  had  not  waited  to  discern 
Your  heart  so  long,  believe  me !     From  the  first 
The  source  of  so  much  zeal  was  almost  plain, 
In  absence  even  of  your  own  words  just  now 
■  Which  hazarded   the  truth.     *T  is  very  strange, 
But  takes  a  happy  ending  —  in  your  love 
Which  mine  meets  :  be  it  so  !  as  you  chose  me. 
So  I  choose  you. 

Not.  And  wortliily  you  choose. 

I  will  not  be  unwoithy  your  esteem, 
No,  madam.     I  do  love  you ;  I  will  meet 
Your  nature,  now  I  know  it.     This  was  welL 
I  see,  —  you  dare  and  you  are  justified  : 
But  none  had  ventured  such  experiment, 
licss  versed  than  you  in  nobleness  of  heart, 
Less  confident  of  finding  sueli  in  me. 
I  joy  that  thus  you  test  me  ere  you  grant 
The  dearest  richest  beauteousest  and  best 
Of  women  to  my  arms  :  't  is  like  yourself. 
So  —  back  again  into  my  parfs  set  words  — 
Devotion  to  the  uttermost  is  yours, 
But  no,  you  cannot,  madam,  even  you. 
Create  in  me  the  love  our  Constance  does. 
Or  —  something  truer  to  the  tragic  phrase  — 
Not  yon  magnolia-bell  superb  with  scent 
Invites  a  certain  insect  —  that 's  myself  — 
But  the  small  eye-fiower  nearer  to  the  ground. 
I  take  this  lady. 

Con.  Stay  —  not  hers,  the  trap  — 

Stay,  Norbert  —  that  mistake  were  worst  of  all ! 
He  is  too  cunning,  madam  !     It  was  I, 
I,  Norbert,  who  .  .  . 

Nor.  You,  was  it,  Constance  ?    Then^ 

But  for  the  grace  of  this  divinest  hour 
Which  gives  me  you,  I  might  not  pardon  here ! 
I  am  the  Queen's ;  she  only  knows  my  brain  : 
She  may  experiment  upon  my  heart 
And  I  instruct  her  too  by  the  residt. 
But  you,  Sweet,  you  who  know  me,  who  so  long 
Have  told  my  heartbeats  over,  held  my  life 
In  those  white  hands  of  yours,  —  it  is  not  well ! 

Con.  Tush !     I  have  said  it,  did  I  not  say  it  all  ? 
The  life,  for  her  —  the  heartbeats,  for  her  sake ! 

JV^r.  Enough  !  my  cheek  grows  red,  I  think.    Your  test' 
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There  's  not  the  meanest  woman  in  the  world, 
Not  she  I  least  could  love  in  all  the  world. 
Whom,  did  she  love  me,  had  love  proved  itself, 
I  dare  insult  as  you  insult  me  now. 
Constance,  I  could  say,  if  it  must  he  said, 
^  Take  hack  the  soul  you  ofPer,  I  keep  mine  !  "  . 
But —  *'Take  the  soul  still  quivering  on  your  hand, 
The  soul  so  offered,  which  I  cannot  use. 
And,  please  you,  give  it  to  some  playful  friend. 
For  —  what 's  the  trifle  he  requites  me  with  ?  " 
I,  tempt  a  woman,  to  amuse  a  man, 
That  two  may  mock  her  heart  if  it  succumh  ? 
No  :  fearing  God  and  standing  'neath  his  heaven, 
I  would  not  dare  insult  a  woman  so. 
Were  she  the  meanest  woman  in  the  world, 
And  he,  I  cared  to  please,  ten  emperors  ! 

Con.  Norhert! 

Nor,  I  love  once  as  I  live  hut  once. 

What  case  is  this  to  think  or  talk  ahout  ? 
I  love  you.     Would  it  mend  the  case  at  all 
If  such  a  step  as  this  killed  love  in  me  ? 
Tour  part  were  done  :  account  to  God  for  it ! 
But  mine  —  could  murdered  love  get  up  again, 
And  kneel  to  whom  you  please  to  designate, 
And  make  you  mirth  ?     It  is  too  horrihle. 
Ton  did  not  know  this,  Constance  ?  now  you  know 
That  hody  and  soul  have  each  one  life,  hut  one  : 
And  here 's  my  love,  here,  living,  at  your  feet. 

Con.  See  the  Queen !  Norhert — thus  one  more  last  word  — 
If  thus  you  have  taken  jest  for  earnest  —  thus 
Loved  me  in  earnest  .  .  . 

Nor.  Ah,  no  jest  holds  here ! 

Where  is  the  laughter  in  which  jests  hreak  up, 
And  what  this  horror  that  grows  ])alpahle  ? 
Madam  —  why  grasp  you  thus  the  balcony  ? 
Have  I  done  ill  ?     Have  I  not  spoken  truth  ? 
How  could  I  other  ?     Was  it  not  your  test, 
To  try  me,  what  my  love  for  Constance  meant  ? 
Madam,  your  royal  soul  itself  approves. 
The  first,  that  I  should  choose  thus  I  so  one  takes 
A  beggar,  —  asks  him,  wliat  would  buy  his  child  ? 
And  then  approves  the  expected  laugh  of  scorn 
Returned  as  something  noble  from  the  rags. 
Speak,  Constance,  I  'ra  the  beggar !     Ha,  what  *s  this  ? 
You  two  glare  each  at  each  like  panthers  now. 
Constance,  the  world  fades ;  only  you  stand  there  I 
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Tou  did  not,  in  ta-night*8  wild  whirl  of  things, 
Sell  me  —  your  bouI  of  souls,  for  any  price  ? 
No  —  no  —  't  is  easy  to  believe  in  you  ! 
Was  it  your  love's  mad  trial  to  o'ertop 
Mine  by  this  vain  self-sacriiice  ?  well,  still  — 
Though  I  might  curse,  I  love  you.     I  am  love 
And  cannot  change  :  love's  self  is  at  your  feet ! 

[The  ilVKEN goes  out. 

Can.  Feel  my  heart ;  let  it  die  against  your  own ! 

Nor.  Against  my  own.     Explain  not ;  let  this  be  ! 
This  is  life's  height. 

Can.  Yours,  yours,  yours  ! 

Nor.  You  and  I  — 

Why  care  by  what  meanders  we  are  here 
I'  the  centre  of  the  labyrinth  ?     Men  have  died 
Trying  to  find  this  place,  which  we  have  found. 

Con.  Found,  found ! 

Nor.  Sweet,  never  fear  what  she  can  do) 

We  are  past  harm  now. 

Can.  On  the  breast  of  God. 

I  thought  of  men  —  as  if  you  were  a  man. 
Tempting  him  with  a  crown  ! 

Nor.  This  must  end  here  : 

It  is  too  perfect. 

Con.  There 's  the  music  stopped. 

What  measured  heavy  tread  ?     It  is  one  blaze 
About  me  and  within  me. 

Nor.  Oh,  some  death 

Will  run  its  sudden  finger  round  this  spark 
And  sever  us  from  the  rest ! 

Con.  And  so  do  well. 

Now  the  doors  open. 

Nor.  *T  is  the  guard  comes. 

Con.  Bliss ! 
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JASIES  LEE'S  WIFE. 


I. 


JAMES  L£E*S  WIFE  SPEAKS    AT  THE  WINDOW. 


I. 

Ah,  Love,  but  a  day 

And  the  world  has  changed  ! 
The  sun 's  away, 

And  the  bird  estranged ; 
The  wind  has  dropped, 

And  the  sky  's  deranged  : 
Summer  has  stopped. 

II. 

Look  in  my  eyes ! 

Wilt  thou  change  too  ? 
Should  I  fear  surprise  ? 

Shall  I  find  aught  new 
In  the  old  and  dear, 

In  the  good  and  true. 
With  the  changing  year  ? 

III. 

Thou  art  a  man. 

But  I  am  thy  love. 
For  the  lake,  its  swan  ; 

For  the  dell,  its  dove ; 
And  for  thee  —  (oh,  haste !) 

Me,  to  bend  above, 
Me,  to  hold  embraced. 
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II. 


BY  THB    FIRESIDB. 
I. 

Is  all  our  fire  of  shipwreck  wood^ 

Oak  and  pine  ? 
Oh,  for  the  ills  half-anderstood, 

The  dim  dead  woe 

Long  ago 
Befallen  tliis  bitter  coast  of  France ! 
Well,  poor  sailors  took  their  chance ; 

I  take  mine. 

n. 

A  ruddy  shaft  our  fire  must  shoot 

O'er  the  sea : 
Do  sailors  eye  Uie  casement  —  mute 

Drenched  and  stark, 

From  their  bark  — 
And  envy,  g^ash  their  teeth  for  hate 
O'  the  warm  safe  house  and  happy  freight 

—  Thee  and  me  ? 

lu. 

God  help  you,  sailors,  at  your  need ! 

Spare  the  curse ! 
For  some  ships,  safe  in  port  indeed, 

Rot  and  rust. 

Run  to  dust, 
All  through  worms  i'  the  wood,  which  crepti 
Gnawed  our  hearts  out  while  we  slept : 

That  is  worse. 

IV. 

Who  lived  here  before  us  two  ? 

Old-world  pairs. 
Did  a  woman  ever  —  would  I  knew !  — 

Watch  the  man 

With  whom  began 
Love's  voyage  full-sail,  —  (now,  gnash  your  teeth !) 
When  planks  start,  open  hell  beneath 

Unawares  ? 
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in. 


IN  THE  DOOBWAY. 


I. 

The  swallow  has  set  her  six  yoang  on  the  rail. 

And  looks  sea-ward : 
The  water  's  in  stripes  like  a  snake,  olive-pale 

To  the  leeward,  — 
On  the  weather-side,  black,  spotted  white  with  the  wind. 
'^  Good  fortune  departs,  and  disaster  's  behind,"  — 
ELark,  the  wind  with  its  wants  and  its  infinite  wail ! 

II. 

Our  fig-tree,  that  leaned  for  the  saltness,  lias  furled 

Her  five  fingers, 
Each  leaf  hke  a  hand  opened  wide  to  the  world 

Where  there  lingers 
No  glint  of  the  gold,  Summer  sent  for  her  sake  : 
How  the  vines  writhe  in  rows,  each  impaled  on  its  stake  I 
My  heart  shrivels  up  and  my  spirit  shrinks  curled. 

ni. 

Yet  here  are  we  two  ;  we  have  love,  house  enough, 

With  the  field  there, 
This  house  of  four  rooms,  that  field  rod  and  rough, 

Though  it  yield  there. 
For  the  rabbit  that  robs,  scarce  a  blade  or  a  bent ; 
If  a  magpie  alight  now,  it  seems  an  event ; 
And  they  botli  will  be  gone  at  November's  rebuff. 

IV. 

But  why  must  cold  spread  ?  but  wherefore  bring  change 

To  the  spirit, 
God  meant  should  mate  his  with  an  infinite  range, 

And  inherit 
His  power  to  put  life  in  the  darkness  and  cold  ? 
Oh,  live  and  love  worthily,  bear  and  ])e  bold  ! 
Whom  Summer  made  friends  o^  let  Winter  estrange ! 
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ALONQ  THK    BBA.CB. 

I. 

I  WILL  be  quiet  and  talk  frith  yon, 
And  reason  why  you  are  wrong. 

Tou  wanted  my  love  —  ia  that  much  true  ? 

And  BO  I  did  love,  bo  I  do  : 
What  has  come  at  it  all  along  ? 


I  took  you  —  how  could  I  oUierwise  ? 

For  a  world  to  me,  and  more  ; 
Far  all,  love  greatens  and  glorifies 
Till  God  'h  aglow,  to  the  loving  eyes, 

In  what  was  mere  earth  before. 


Yes,  eartlt  —  yes,  mere  ignoble  earth ! 

Now  do  I  miB-fltate,  miKtake  ? 
Do  I  wrong  your  weakness  and  call  it  wortli  ? 
Elxpect  all  harvest,  dread  no  deartli, 

Seal  my  aense  up  for  your  sake  ? 


Oh,  Love,  Love,  no,  Love !  not  so,  indeed  I 

Ton  were  just  weak  earth,  I  knew : 
With  much  in  you  waste,  with  many  a  weed. 
And  plenty  of  passions  run  to  seetl> 
But  a  little  good  grain  loo. 


And  such  as  yon  were,  I  took  yon  for  nune: 

Did  not  you  find  me  yours, 
To  watch  the  olive  and  WMt  the  vine. 
And  wonder  when  rivers  of  oil  and  wine 

Would  flow,  as  die  Book  assures  ? 


Well,  and  if  none  of  these  good  things  came. 

What  did  tlie  failure  prove  ? 
The  man  waa  my  whole  world,  aU  the  same, 
With  his  flowers  to  praise  or  his  weeds  to  blamet 

And,  eitiier  or  both,  to  love. 
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vn. 

Yet  this  tarns  now  to  a  fault  —  there !  there ! 

That  I  do  lovO)  watch  too  long, 
And  wait  too  well,  and  weary  and  wear ; 
And  't  is  all  an  old  story,  and  my  despair 

Fit  subject  for  some  new  song : 

vin. 

**  How  the  light,  light  love,  he  has  wings  to  fly 
At  suspicion  of  a  bond : 
My  wisdom  has  bidden  your  pleasure  good-bye, 
Which  will  turn  up  next  in  a  laughing  eye, 
And  why  should  you  look  beyond  ?  " 


V. 


ON    THE  CLIFF. 


I. 

I  LEANED  on  the  turf, 

I  looked  at  a  rock 

Left  dry  by  the  surf ; 

For  the  turf,  to  call  it  grass  were  to  mock : 

Dead  to  the  roots,  so  deep  was  done 

The  work  of  the  sunmier  sun. 

n. 

And  the  rock  lay  flat 

As  an  anvil's  face  : 

No  iron  like  that ! 

Baked  dry ;  of  a  weed,  of  a  shell,  no  trace : 

Sunshine  outside,  but  ice  at  the  core, 

Death's  altar  by  the  lone  shore. 

ni. 

On  the  turf,  sprang  gay 

With  his  films  of  blue, 

No  cricket,  I  '11  say. 

But  a  warhorse,  barded  and  chanfroned  too, 

The  gift  of  a  quixote-mage  to  his  knight, 

Real  fairy,  with  wings  all  right. 
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nr. 

On  the  rock,  they  scorch 

Like  a  drop  of  iire 

From  a  brandished  torch, 

Fall  two  red  fans  of  a  butterfly : 

No  turf,  no  rock :  in  their  ugly  stead, 

See,  wonderful  blue  and  red  ! 

V. 

Is  it  not  so 

With  the  minds  of  men  ? 

The  level  and  low, 

The  burnt  and  bare,  in  themselves  ;  but  then 

With  such  a  blue  and  red  grace,  not  theirs,  — 

Love  settling  unawares ! 


VI. 


BEADING  A   BOOK,   UNDEB  THE  CLIFF. 


I. 


"  Still  ailing.  Wind  ?    Wilt  be  appeased  or  no  ? 

Which  needs  the  other's  office,  thou  or  I  ? 
Dost  want  to  be  disburdened  of  a  woe, 

And  can,  in  truth,  my  voice  untie 
Its  links,  and  let  it  go  ? 


n. 


^<  Art  thou  a  dumb,  wronged  thing  that  would  be  righted, 
Fntrusting  thus  thy  cause  to  me  ?     Forbear ! 
No  tongue  can  mend  such  pleadings ;  faith,  requited 

With  falsehood,  —  love,  at  last  aware 
Of  scorn,  —  hopes,  early  blighted,  — 


m. 


«  We  have  them  ;  but  I  know  not  any  tone 
So  fit  as  thine  to  falter  forth  a  sorrow : 

Dost  think  men  would  go  mad  without  a  moani 
If  they  knew  any  way  to  borrow 

A  pathos  like  thy  own  ? 
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IV. 

'<  Which  sigh  wouldst  mock,  of  all  the  sighs  ?    The  one 
So  long  escaping  from  lips  starved  and  blae, 

That  lasts  while  on  her  pallet-bed  the  nmi 
Stretches  her  length ;  her  foot  comes  through 

The  straw  she  shivers  on ; 

V. 

'*  Yon  had  not  thought  she  was  so  tall :  and  spent. 
Her  shrank  lids  open,  her  lean  fingers  shat 

Close,  close,  their  sharp  and  livid  naib  indent 
The  clammy  palm ;  then  all  is  mate  : 

That  way,  the  spirit  went. 

VI. 

^<  Or  woaldst  thou  rather  that  I  understand 

Thy  will  to  help  me  ?  —  like  the  dog  I  found 

Once,  pacing  sad  this  solitary  strand, 

Who  would  not  take  my  food,  poor  hound, 

But  whined  and  licked  my  hand." 


VII. 

All  this,  and  more,  comes  from  some  young  man's  pride 

Of  power  to  see,  —  in  failure  and  mistake, 
Relinquishment,  disgrace,  on  every  side,  — 

Merely  examples  for  his  sake. 
Helps  to  his  path  untried  : 

VIII. 

Instances  he  must  —  simply  recognize  ? 

Oh,  more  than  so  !  —  must,  with  a  learner's  zeal. 
Make  doubly  prominent,  twice  emphasize, 

By  added  touches  that  reveal 
The  god  in  babe's  disguise. 

IX. 

Oh,  he  knows  what  defeat  means,  and  the  rest ! 

Himself  the  undefeated  that  shall  be  : 
Failure,  disgrace,  he  flings  them  you  to  test,  — 

His  triumph,  in  eternity 
Too  plainly  manifest !  ^ 
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X. 

Whence,  jodge  if  he  learn  forthwith  what  the  wind 
Means  in  its  moaning  —  by  the  happy  prompt 

Instinctive  way  of  youth,  I  mean  ;  for  kind 
Calm  years,  exacting  their  accompt 

Of  pain,  mature  the  mind  : 

XI. 

And  some  midsummer  morning,  at  the  lull 
Just  about  daybreak,  as  he  looks  across 

A  sparkling  foreign  country,  wonderful 
To  the  sea's  edge  for  gloom  and  gloss, 

Next  minute  must  annul,  — 

XII. 

Then,  when  the  wind  begins  among  the  vines, 
So  low,  so  low,  wliat  shall  it  say  but  this  ? 
*^  Here  is  the  change  beginning,  here  the  lines 
Circumscribe  beauty,  set  to  bliss 
The  limit  time  assigns.' 


»> 


XIII. 

Nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before  ; 

Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same. 
To  draw  one  beauty  into  our  hearts'  core, 

And  keep  it  changeless !  such  our  claim ; 
So  answered,  —  Nevermore  ! 

XIV. 

Simple  ?     Wliy  this  is  the  old  woe  o*  the  world ; 

Tune,  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die. 
Rise  with  it,  then  !     Rejoice  tliat  man  is  hurled 

From  cliange  to  change  unceasingly. 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled  ! 

XV. 

That 's  a  new  question ;  still  replies  the  fact. 
Nothing  endures :  the  wind  moans,  saying  so ; 

We  moan  in  acquiescence  :  there 's  life's  pact. 
Perhaps  probation  —  do  /  know  ? 

God  does  :  endure  his  act ! 

XVI. 

Only,  for  man,  how  bitter  not  to  grave 
On  lu8  soul's  hands'  palms  one  fair  good  wise  thing 
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Just  as  be  grasped  it !     For  himself,  death's  wave ; 

While  time  first  washes  —  ah,  the  sting !  — 
O'er  all  he  'd  sink  to  save. 


vn. 


AMONG  THK  ROCKS. 


I. 

Oh,  good  gigantic  smile  o*  the  brown  old  earth, 
This  autumn  morning !     How  he  sets  his  bones 

To  bask  i'  the  sun,  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet 

For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth ; 

Listening  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones 

The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet. 

II. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true ; 

Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows* 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
hove  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you : 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above  ! 


VIII. 


BESIDE  THE  DBAWINQ-BOABD. 


I. 

^  As  like  as  a  Hand  to  another  Hand ! " 
Whoever  said  that  foolish  thing, 
Could  not  have  studied  to  understand 
The  counsels  of  God  in  fashioning. 
Out  of  the  infinite  love  of  his  heart. 
This  Hand,  whose  beauty  I  praise,  apart 
From  the  world  of  wonder  left  to  praise, 
If  I  tried  to  learn  the  other  ways 
Of  love  in  its  skill,  or  love  in  its  power. 
*^  As  like  as  a  Hand  to  another  Hand : 
Who  said  that,  never  took  his  stand. 
Found  and  followed,  like  me,  an  hour, 
The  beauty  in  this,  —  how  free,  how  fine 


>» 
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To  fear,  almost,  —  of  the  limit-line  ! 

As  I  looked  at  this,  and  learned  and  drew, 
Drew  and  learned,  and  looked  again, 

While  fast  the  happy  minutes  flew, 
Its  heauty  mounted  into  my  brain. 
And  a  fancy  seized  me  ;  I  was  fain 

To  efface  my  work,  begin  anew, 

Kiss  what  before  I  only  drew ; 

Ay,  laying  the  red  chalk  *twixt  my  lips. 
With  soul  to  help  if  the  mere  lips  failed, 
I  kissed  all  right  where  the  drawing  ailed, 

Kissed  fast  the  grace  that  somehow  slips 

StUl  from  one's  soulless  finger-tips. 

II. 

'T  is  a  clay  cast,  the  perfect  thing, 

From  Hand  live  once,  dead  long  ago : 
Princess-like  it  wears  the  ring 

To  fancy's  eye,  by  which  we  know 
That  here  at  length  a  master  found 

His  match,  a  proud  lone  soul  its  mate, 
As  soaring  genius  sank  to  ground, 

And  pencil  could  not  emulate 
The  beauty  in  this,  —  how  free,  how  fine 
To  fear  almost !  —  of  the  limit-line. 
Long  ago  the  god,  like  me 
The  worm,  learned,  each  in  our  degree : 
Looked  and  loved,  learned  and  drew, 

Drew  and  learned  and  loved  again, 
Wliile  fast  the  happy  minutes  flew. 

Till  beauty  mounted  into  his  bi»in 
And  on  the  finger  which  outvied 

His  art  he  placed  the  ring  that 's  there, 
Still  by  fancy's  eye  descried, 

In  token  of  a  marriage  rare : 
For  him  on  earth,  his  art's  despair, 
For  him  in  heaven,  his  soul's  fit  bride. 

ni. 

Little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand 
I  turned  from  to  a  cold  clay  cast  — 

I  have  my  lesson,  understand 

The  worth  of  flesh  and  blood  at  last ! 

Nothing  but  beauty  in  a  Hand  ? 

Because  he  could  not  change  the  hue, 
Mend  the  lines  and  make  tliem  true 
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To  this  which  met  his  soul's  demand,  -^ 

Would  Da  Vinci  turn  from  you  ? 
I  hear  him  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn  — - 

**  The  fool  forsooth  is  all  forlorn 
Because  the  beauty,  she  tliinks  best, 
Lived  long  ago  or  was  never  bom,  — 
Because  no  beauty  bears  the  test 
In  this  rough  peasant  Hand  !     Confessed 

*  Art  is  null  and  study  void ! ' 
So  sayest  thou  ?     So  said  not  I, 
Who  threw  the  faulty  pencil  by, 
And  years  instead  of  hours  employed, 
Learning  the  veritable  use 
Of  flesh  and  bone  and  nerve  beneath 
Lines  and  hue  of  the  outer  sheath. 
If  haply  I  might  reproduce 
One  motive  of  the  powers  profuse. 
Flash  and  bone  and  nerve  that  make 
The  poorest  coarsest  human  hand 
An  object  worthy  to  be  scanned 
A  whole  life  long  for  their  sole  sake. 
Shall  earth  and  the  cramped  moment-space 
Yield  the  heavenly  crowning  grace  ? 
Now  the  parts  and  then  the  whole  ! 
Who  art  thou,  with  stinted  soul 
And  stunted  body,  thus  to  cry, 

*I  love,  —  shall  that  be  life's  strait  dole? 
I  must  live  beloved  or  die ! ' 
Thb  peasant  hand  that  spins  the  wool 
And  bakes  the  bread,  why  lives  it  on. 
Poor  and  coarse  with  beauty  gone,  — 
What  use  survives  the  beauty  ?  "     Fool ! 

Gro,  little  girl  with  the  poor  coarse  hand ! 
I  have  my  lesson,  shall  understand. 
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Nothing  I  was  that  deserves  a  place 
In  your  mind,  now  I  leave  yon,  set  you  free. 

n. 

Conceded !     In  turn,  concede  to  me. 

Such  tilings  have  been  as  a  mutual  flame. 

Your  soul 's  locked  fast ;  but,  love  for  a  key, 
Tou  might  let  it  loose,  till  I  grew  the  same 

In  your  eyes,  as  in  mine  you  stand  :  strange  plea  I 

in. 

For  then,  then,  what  would  it  matter  to  me 
That  I  was  the  harsh,  ill-favored  one  ? 

We  both  should  be  like  as  pea  and  pea ; 
It  was  ever  so  since  the  world  begun : 

So,  let  me  proceed  with  my  reverie. 

IV. 

How  strange  it  were  if  you  had  all  me. 
As  I  have  all  you  in  my  heart  and  brain, 

You,  whose  least  word  brought  gloom  or  glee, 
Who  never  lifted  the  hand  in  vain  — 

Will  hold  mine  yet,  from  over  the  sea ! 

V. 

Strange,  if  a  face,  when  you  thought  of  me, 
Rose  like  your  own  face  present  now. 

With  eyes  as  dear  in  their  due  degree. 
Much  such  a  mouth,  and  as  bright  a  brow, 

Till  you  saw  yourself,  while  you  cried  "  *T  is  She  I  ** 

VI. 

Well,  you  may,  you  must,  set  down  to  me 
Love  that  was  life,  life  that  was  love ; 

A  tenure  of  breath  at  your  lips'  decree, 

A  passion  to  stand  as  your  thouglits  approve, 

A  rapture  to  fall  where  your  foot  might  be. 

VTI. 

But  did  one  touch  of  such  love  for  me 

Come  in  a  word  or  a  look  of  yours, 
Whose  words  and  looks  will,  circling,  flee 

Round  me  and  round  while  life  endures,  «• 
Could  I  fancy  ^'  Ab  I  feel,  thus  feels  He ; 


y> 
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vm. 

Why,  fade  you  might  to  a  thing  like  me, 

And  your  hair  grow  these  coarse  hanks  of  hair^ 

Yoar  skin,  this  bark  of  a  gnarled  tree,  — 

You  might  turn  myself  I  —  should  I  know  or  care, 

When  I  should  be  dead  of  joy,  James  Lee  ? 


GOLD  HAIR. 

A  8T0KY   OP  POENTC. 
I. 

Qh,  the  beautiful  girl,  too  white, 

Who  lived  at  Pornic,  down  by  the  sea, 

Just  where  the  sea  and  the  Loire  unite ! 
And  a  boa8ted  name  in  Brittany 

She  bore,  which  I  will  not  write. 

n. 

Too  white,  for  the  flower  of  life  is  red ; 

Her  flesh  was  the  soft  seraphic  screen 
Of  a  soul  tliat  is  meant  (her  parents  said) 

To  just  see  earth,  and  hardly  be  seen. 
And  blossom  in  heaven  instead. 

ni. 

Yet  earth  saw  one  thing,  one  how  fair ! 

One  g^ce  that  grew  to  its  full  on  earth  : 
Smiles  might  be  sparse  on  her  cheek  so  sjiare, 

And  her  waist  want  half  a  girdle's  girth, 
But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair. 

TV. 

Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss, 

Freshness  and  fragrance  —  floods  of  it,  too ! 

Gold,  did  I  say  ?     Nay,  gold 's  mere  dross  : 

Here,  Life  smiled,  '*  Think  what  I  meant  to  do ! 

And  Love  sighed,  "  Fancy  my  loss  I  " 

V. 

So,  when  she  died,  it  was  scarce  more  strange 
Than  that,  when  delicate  evening  dies, 


*» 
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And  you  follow  its  spent  san's  pallid  range, 
There 's  a  shoot  of  color  startles  the  skies 
With  sadden,  violent  change,  — 

VI. 

That,  while  the  breath  was  nearly  to  seek. 
As  they  put  the  little  cross  to  her  lips. 

She  changed ;  a  spot  came  out  on  her  cheek, 
A  spark  from  her  eye  in  mid-eclipse. 

And  she  broke  forth,  *'  I  must  speak !  " 

vn. 

"  Not  my  hair !  "  made  the  girl  her  moan  — 
"  All  the  rest  is  gone  or  to  go ; 
But  the  last,  last  grace,  my  all,  my  own. 

Let  it  stay  in  the  grave,  that  the  ghosts  may  know ! 
Leave  my  poor  gold  hair  alone  !  " 

vni. 

The  passion  thus  vented,  dead  lay  she ; 

Her  parents  sobbed  their  worst  on  that ; 
All  friends  joined  in,  nor  observed  degree : 

For  indeed  the  hair  was  to  wonder  at, 
Ab  it  spread  —  not  flowing  free, 

IX. 

But  curled  around  her  brow,  like  a  crown. 
And  coiled  beside  her  cheeks,  like  a  cap, 

And  calmed  about  her  neck  —  ay,  down 
To  her  breast,  pressed  flat,  without  a  gap 

I'  the  gold,  it  reached  her  gown. 

X. 

All  kissed  that  face,  like  a  silver  wedge 

'Mid  the  yellow  wealth,  nor  disturbed  its  hair : 

E'en  the  priest  allowed  death's  privilege, 
As  he  planted  the  cruciflx  with  care 

On  her  breast,  'twixt  edge  and  edge. 

XI. 

And  thus  was  she  buried,  inviolate 

Of  body  and  soul,  in  the  very  space 
By  the  altar  ;  keeping  saintly  state 

In  Pomic  church,  for  her  pride  of  racOi 
Pure  life  and  piteous  fate. 
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And  in  after-time  would  your  fresh  tear  fall, 

Though  your  mouth  might  twitch  with  a  dubious  smile. 

As  they  told  you  of  gold,  both  robe  and  pall. 
How  she  prayed  them  leave  it  alone  awhile, 

So  it  never  was  touched  at  all. 

XIII. 

Years  flew ;  this  legend  grew  at  last 

The  life  of  the  lady  ;  all  she  had  done, 
All  been,  in  the  memories  fading  fast 

Of  lover  and  friend,  was  summed  in  one 
Sentence  survivors  passed : 

XIV. 

To  wit,  she  was  meant  for  heaven,  not  earth ; 

Had  turned  an  angel  before  the  time : 
Yet,  since  she  was  mortal,  in  such  dearth 

Of  frailty,  all  you  could  count  a  crime 
Was  —  she  knew  her  gold  hair's  worth. 


XV. 

At  little  pleasant  Pomic  church, 

It  chanced,  the  pavement  wanted  repair, 

Was  taken  to  pieces  :  left  in  the  lurch, 
A  certain  sacred  space  lay  bare, 

And  the  boys  began  research. 

XVI. 

'T  was  the  space  where  our  sires  would  lay  a  sainti 

A  benefactor,  —  a  bishop,  suppose, 
A  baron  with  armor-adornments  quaint, 

Dame  with  chased  ring  and  jewelled  rose. 
Things  sanctity  saves  from  taint ; 

xvn. 

So  we  come  to  find  them  in  after-days 

When  the  corpse  is  presumed  to  have  done  with  gaudf 
Of  use  to  the  living,  in  many  ways : 

For  the  boys  get  pelf,  and  the  town  applaadi^ 
And  the  church  deserves  the  pmiie* 
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xvui. 

They  grabbed  with  a  will :  and  at  length  —  0  cor 
Humanunij  pectora  coeca^  and  the  rest !  — 

They  found  —  no  gaud  they  were  pxying  for. 

No  ring,  no  rose,  but  —  who  would  have  guessed  ? 

A  double  Louis-d'or ! 

XIX. 

Here  was  a  case  for  the  priest :  he  heard, 

Marked,  inwardly  digested,  laid 
Finger  on  nose,  smiled,  "  There  's  a  bird 

Chirps  in  my  ear :  "  then,  "  Bring  a  spade, 
Dig  deeper !  "  —  he  gave  the  word. 

XX. 

And  lo,  when  they  came  to  the  coffin-lid, 
Or  rotten  planks  which  composed  it  once, 

Why,  there  lay  the  girFs  skull  wedged  amid 
A  mint  of  money,  it  served  for  the  nonce 

To  hold  in  its  hair-heaps  hid  ! 

XXI. 

Hid  there  ?     Why  ?     Could  the  girl  be  wont 
(She  the  stainless  soul)  to  treasure  up 

Money,  earth's  trash  and  heaven's  affront  ? 
Had  a  spider  found  out  the  communion-cup^ 

Was  a  toad  in  the  christening-font  ? 

xxn. 

Truth  is  truth :  too  true  it  was. 

€rold  !  She  hoarded  and  hugged  it  first. 
Longed  for  it,  leaned  o'er  it,  loved  it  —  alas  — 

Till  the  humor  grew  to  a  head  and  bursty 
And  she  cried,  at  the  final  pass,  — 

xxiii. 

**  Talk  not  of  God,  my  heart  is  stone  ! 

Nor  lover  nor  friend  —  be  gold  for  boUi! 
Gold  I  lack ;  and,  my  all,  my  own. 

It  shall  hide  in  my  hair.     I  scarce  die  loth 
If  they  let  my  hair  alone  ! 


tt 


XXIV. 

Lonis-d'or,  some  six  times  fiye. 
And  duly  doable,  every  piece. 
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Now,  do  you  see  ?     With  the  priest  to  shrive, 

With  parents  preventing  her  soul's  release 
By  kisses  that  kept  alive,  — 

XXV. 

With  heaven's  gold  gates  ahout  to  ope, 

With  friends'  praise,  gold-like,  lingering  still. 

An  instinct  had  hidden  the  girl's  hand  grope 

For  gold,  the  true  sort  —  "  Grold  in  heaven,  if  you  will ; 

But  I  keep  earth's  too,  I  hope." 

XXVI. 

Enough  !     The  priest  took  the  grave's  grim  yield : 

The  parents,  they  eyed  that  price  of  sin 
As  if  thirty  pieces  lay  revealed 

On  the  place  to  bury  strangers  in. 
The  hideous  Potter's  Field. 

XXVII. 

But  the  priest  hethought  him  :  '^ '  Milk  that 's  spilt ' 
—  You  know  the  adage  !     Watch  and  pray ! 

Saints  tumhle  to  earth  with  so  slight  a  tilt ! 
It  would  huild  a  new  altar ;  that,  we  may  !  " 

And  the  altar  therewith  was  huilt. 

xxvin. 

Why  I  deliver  this  horrible  verse  ? 

As  the  text  of  a  sermon,  which  now  I  preach : 
Evil  or  good  may  be  better  or  worse 

In  the  human  heart,  but  the  mixture  of  each 
Is  a  marvel  and  a  curse. 

XXIX. 

The  candid  incline  to  surmise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  proves  false,  I  find ; 

For  our  Essays-and-Reviews'  debate 
Begins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind. 

And  Colenso's  words  have  weight : 

XXX. 

I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part. 
See  reasons  and  reasons  ;  this,  to  begin : 

'T  is  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie  —  taught  Original  Sin, 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Heart. 
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THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

I. 

Would  it  were  I  had  been  false,  not  you  I 
I  that  am  nothing,  not  you  tliat  are  all : 

I,  never  the  worse  for  a  touch  or  two 
On  my  speckled  hide  ;  not  you,  the  pride 

Of  the  day,  my  swan,  that  a  first  fleck's  fall 
On  her  wonder  of  white  must  unswan,  undo ! 

II. 

I  had  dipped  in  life's  struggle  and,  out  again, 
Bore  specks  of  it  here,  there,  easy  to  see. 

When  I  found  my  swan  and  the  cure  was  plain ; 
The  dull  turned  bright  as  I  caught  your  white 

On  my  bosom :  you  saved  me  —  saved  in  vain 
If  you  ruined  yourself,  and  all  through  me  ! 

ui. 

Tes,  all  through  the  speckled  beast  that  I  am. 
Who  taught  you  to  stoop ;  you  gave  me  yourself^ 

And  bound  your  soul  by  the  vows  that  damn : 
Since  on  better  thought  you  break,  as  you  ought. 

Vows  —  words,  no  angel  set  down,  some  elf 
Mistook,  —  for  an  oath,  an  epigpram ! 

IV. 

Yes,  might  I  judge  you,  here  were  my  heart. 
And  a  hundred  its  like,  to  treat  as  you  pleased ! 

I  \?hoose  to  be  yours,  for  my  proper  part. 
Yours,  leave  or  take,  or  mar  me  or  make ; 

If  I  acquiesce,  why  should  you  be  teased 

With  the  conscience-prick  and  the  memory-smart  ? 

V. 

But  what  will  God  say  ?     Oh,  my  sweet. 
Think,  and  be  sorry  you  did  this  thing ! 

Though  earth  were  unworthy  to  feel  your  feet. 
There 's  a  heaven  above  may  deserve  your  love : 

Should  you  forfeit  heaven  for  a  snapt  gold  ring 
And  a  promise  broke,  were  it  just  or  meet  ? 

VI. 

And  I  to  have  tempted  you  !     I,  who  tried 
Your  soul,  no  doubt,  tiU  it  sank !     Unwise, 
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I  loved,  and  was  lowly,  loved  and  aspired, 
Loved,  grieving  or  glad,  till  I  made  you  mad, 

And  yoa  meant  to  have  hated  and  despised  — 
Whereas,  you  deceived  me  nor  inquired ! 

VII. 

She,  ruined  ?     How  ?     No  heaven  for  her  ? 

Crowns  to  give,  and  none  for  the  brow 
That  looked  like  marble  and  smelt  like  myrrh  ? 

Shall  the  robe  be  worn,  and  the  palm-branch  borno, 
And  she  go  graceless,  she  graced  now 

Beyond  all  saints,  as  themselves  aver  ? 

VIII. 

Hardly !     That  must  be  understood ! 

The  earth  is  your  place  of  penance,  then ; 
And  what  will  it  prove  ?     I  desire  your  good, 

But,  plot  as  I  may,  I  can  find  no  way 
How  a  blow  should  fall,  such  as  falls  on  men, 

Nor  prove  too  much  for  your  womanhood. 

IX. 

It  will  come,  I  suspect,  at  the  end  of  life, 
When  you  walk  alone,  and  review  the  past ; 

And  I,  who  so  long  shall  have  done  with  strife, 
And  journeyed  my  stage  and  earned  my  wage 

And  retired  as  was  right,  —  I  am  called  at  last 
When  the  devil  stabs  you,  to  lend  the  knife. 

X. 

He  stabs  for  the  minute  of  trivial  wrong, 

Nor  the  other  hours  are  able  to  save. 
The  happy,  that  lasted  my  whole  life  long : 

For  a  promise  broke,  not  for  first  words  6])oke, 
The  true,  the  only,  that  turn  my  grave 

To  a  blaze  of  joy  and  a  crash  of  song. 

XI. 

Witness  beforehand !     Off  I  trip 

On  a  safe  path  gay  through  the  flowers  yoa  flnng : 
My  very  name  made  great  by  your  lip. 

And  my  heart  aglow  with  the  good  I  know 
Of  a  perfect  year  when  we  both  were 

And  I  tasted  the  angels'  feUowahipu 
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xn. 

And  witness,  moreover  .  . '.  Ah,  but  wait ! 

I  spy  the  loop  whence  an  arrow  shoots  ! 
It  may  be  for  yourself,  when  you  meditate, 

That  you  grieve  —  for  slain  ruth,  murdered  truth : 
*^  Though  falsehood  escape  in  the  end,  what  boots  ? 

How  truth  would  have  triumphed !  "  —  you  sigh  too  late^ 

XIII. 

Ay,  who  would  have  triumphed  like  you,  I  say ! 

Well,  it  is  lost  now ;  weU,  you  must  bear, 
Abide  and  grow  fit  for  a  better  day  : 

You  should  hardly  grudge,  could  I  be  your  judge  I 
But  hush  !     For  you,  can  be  no  despair  : 

There  's  amends :  't  is  a  secret :  hope  and  pray  I 

XIV. 

For  I  was  true  at  least  —  oh,  true  enough  ! 

And,  Dear,  truth  is  not  as  good  as  it  seems ! 
Commend  me  to  conscience !     Idle  stuff  ! 

Much  help  is  in  mine,  as  I  mope  and  pine, 
And  skulk  through  day,  and  scowl  in  my  dreams 

At  my  8wan*s  obtaining  the  crow's  rebuff. 

XV. 

Men  tell  me  of  truth  now  —  **  False  !  '*  I  cry : 

Of  beauty  —  '*  A  mask,  friend !     Look  beneath !  ** 

We  take  our  own  method,  the  devil  and  I, 
With  pleasant  and  fair  and  wise  and  rare : 

And  the  best  we  wish  to  what  lives,  is  —  death ; 
Which  even  in  wishing,  perhaps  we  lie ! 

XVI. 

Far  better  commit  a  fault  and  have  done  — 
As  you,  Dear  !  —  forever  ;  and  choose  the  pure, 

And  look  where  the  healing  waters  run, 
And  strive  and  strain  to  be  good  again. 

And  a  place  in  the  other  world  ensure. 
All  glass  and  gold,  witli  Grod  for  its  sun. 

XVII. 

Misery !     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 

I  cannot  advise,  or,  at  least,  persuade : 
Most  like,  you  are  glad  you  deceived  me  —  roe 

No  whit  of  the  wrong :  you  endured  too  long, 
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Have  done  no  evil  and  want  no  aid, 

Will  live  the  old  life  out  and  chance  the  new. 

xvni. 

And  your  sentence  is  written  all  the  same, 

And  I  can  do  nothing,  —  pray,  perhaps  : 
Bat  somehow  the  world  pursues  its  game,  — 

If  I  pray,  if  I  curse,  —  for  better  or  worse : 
And  my  faith  is  torn  to  a  thousand  scraps, 

And  my  heart  feels  ice  while  my  words  breathe  flame* 

xrx. 

Dear,  I  look  from  my  hiding-place. 

Are  you  still  so  fair  ?     Have  you  still  the  eyes  ? 
Be  happy !     Add  but  the  other  grace. 

Be  good !     Why  want  what  the  angels  vaunt  ? 
I  knew  you  once :  but  in  Paradise, 

If  we  meet,  I  will  pass  nor  turn  my  face. 


DIS  ALITER  VISUM; 

OR, 

LE  BYRON  DE  NOS  JOURS. 

I. 

Stop,  let  me  have  the  truth  of  that ! 

Is  that  all  true  ?     I  say,  the  day 
Ten  years  ago  when  both  of  us 

Met  on  a  morning,  friends  —  as  thus 
We  meet  this  evening,  friends  or  what  ?  — 

II. 

Did  you  —  because  I  took  your  arm 
And  sillily  smiled,  *'  A  mass  of  brass 

That  sea  looks,  blazing  underneath  !  *' 
While  up  the  cliff-road  edged  with  heath, 

We  took  the  turns  nor  came  to  harm  — 

ni. 

Did  you  consider,  ''  Now  makes  twice 
That  I  have  seen  her,  walked  and  talked 

With  this  poor  pretty  thoughtful  thing, 
Whose  worth  I  weigh :  she  tries  to  sing ; 

Draws,  hopes  in  time  Uie  eye  grows  nice ; 
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"  Beads  vene  and  tbinkg  ahe  understands ; 

Loves  all,  at  any  rate,  that 's  great, 
Gi«od,  beautiful  ;   but  much  ae  ne 

Down  at  the  bath-hoose  love  the  sea, 
Who  breathe  its  salt  and  bniiae  its  aanda : 


"While  ...  do  but  follow  the  fishing-gull 
That  flaps  and  floats  from  wave  to  cave  I 

There  's  the  sea-lover,  fair  my  friend ! 

What  then  ?     Be  patient,  mark  and  mend  f 

Had  you  the  making  of  your  skull  ?  " 


Asd  did  yon,  when  we  faced  the  church 
With  spire  and  sad  slate  roof,  aloof 

From  human  fellowship  so  far, 

Wliere  a  few  graveyard  crosses  are, 

And  garlands  for  the  swallows'  perch,  — 


Did  yon  determine,  as  we  stepped 

O'er  the  lone  stone  fence,  "  Let  me  get 

Her  for  myself,  and  what 's  the  earth 
With  all  its  art,  verse,  music,  worth  — 

Compared  with  love,  found,  gained,  and  kept? 


"  Schumann  'a  our  music-maker  now ; 

Has  his  march-movement  youth  and  month? 
Ingres  's  the  modem  man  that  paints  ; 

Which  will  lean  on  me,  of  his  s^nts  ? 
Heine  for  songs ;  for  kisses,  how  ? " 


And  did  yon,  when  we  entered,  reached 

The  votive  frigate,  soft  aloft 
Biding  on  air  this  hundred  years, 

Safe-emiling  at  old  hopes  and  fears, — 
Did  ynu  draw  profit  while  she  preached  ? 


Besolving,  "  Fools  ve  wise  men  grow  I 
Yes,  I  codid  easily  blurt  out  curt 
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Some  question  that  might  find  reply 

As  prompt  in  her  stopped  lips,  dropped  eye, 
And  rush  of  red  to  cheek  and  brow  : 

XI. 

''Thus  were  a  match  made,  sure  and  fast, 

'Mid  the  blue  weed-flowers  round  the  mound 

Where,  issuing,  we  shall  stand  and  stay 
For  one  more  look  at  batlis  and  bay, 

Sands,  sea-gulls,  and  the  old  church  last  — 

XII. 

*^  A  match  'twixt  me,  bent,  wigged  and  lamed. 
Famous,  however,  for  verse  and  worse. 

Sure  of  the  Fortieth  spare  Arm-chair 
When  gout  and  glory  seat  me  there. 

So,  one  whose  love-freaks  pass  unblamed,  — 

xin. 

^  And  this  young  beauty,  round  and  sound 
As  a  mountain-apple,  youth  and  truth 

With  loves  and  doves,  at  all  .events 
With  money  in  the  Three  per  Cents ; 

Whose  choice  of  me  would  seem  profound :  — 

XIV. 

''  She  might  take  me  as  I  take  her. 

Perfect  the  hour  would  pass,  alas ! 
Climb  high,  love  high,  what  matter  ?     Still, 

Feet,  feelings,  must  descend  the  hill : 
An  hour*8  perfection  can^t  recur. 

XV. 

''  Then  follows  Paris  and  full  time 

For  both  to  reason  :  *  Thus  with  us  !  * 

She  'U  sigh,  '  Thus  girls  give  body  and  soul 
At  first  word,  think  they  gain  the  goal. 

When  't  is  the  starting-phtce  they  climb ! 

XVI. 

**  *  My  friend  makes  verse  and  gets  renown  ; 
Have  they  all  fifty  yeai*s,  his  peei*8  ? 
He  knows  the  world,  firm,  quiet  and  gay  ; 

Boys  will  become  as  much  one  day  : 
They  're  fools ;  he  cheats,  with  beard  less  brown. 
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XVII. 

<* '  For  boys  say,  Love  me  or  I  die  f 

He  did  not  say,  The  truth  is,  youth 
'I  want,  who  am  old  and  know  too  much  ; 

Vd  catch  yotUh  :  lend  me  sight  and  touch! 
Drop  heart's  blood  where  life's  wheels  grate  dry  !  * 

xvni. 

"  While  I  should  make  rejoinder  "  —  (tlien 
It  was,  no  doubt,  you  ceased  that  least 

Light  pressure  of  my  arm  in  yours)  — 
'* '  I  can  conceive  of  cheaper  cures 

For  a  yawning-fit  o'er  books  and  men. 

XIX. 

« <  What  ?     All  I  am,  was,  and  might  be. 

All,  books  taught,  art  brought,  life's  whole  strife. 

Painful  results  since  precious,  just 
Were  fitly  exchanged,  in  wise  disgust. 

For  two  cheeks  freshened  by  youth  and  sea  ? 

XX. 

"  *  All  for  a  nosegay  !  —  what  came  first ; 

With  fields  on  flower,  untried  each  side  ; 
I  rally,  need  my  books  and  men. 

And  find  a  nosegay  : '  drop  it,  then, 
No  match  yet  made  for  best  or  worst !  " 

XXI. 

That  ended  me.     You  judged  the  porch 
We  left  by,  Norman  ;  took  our  look 

At  sea  and  sky ;  wondered  so  few 
Find  out  the  place  for  air  and  view ; 

Remarked  the  sun  began  to  scorch ; 

xxn. 

Descended,  soon  regained  the  baths. 

And  then,  good-bye  !     Years  ten  since  then : 

Ten  years !     We  meet :  you  tell  me,  now, 
By  a  window-seat  for  that  cliff-brow. 

On  carpet-stripes  for  those  sand-paths. 

xxm. 

Now  I  may  speak  :  you  fool,  for  all 

Your  lore !     Who  made  things  plain  in  vain  ? 
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What  was  the  sea  for  ?     What,  tlie  gray 

Sad  church,  that  solitary  day, 
Crosses  and  graves  and  swallows'  call  ? 

XXIV. 

Was  there  nought  better  than  to  enjoy  ? 

No  feat  which,  done,  would  make  time  break, 
And  let  us  pent-up  creatures  through 

Into  eternity,  our  due  ? 
No  forcing  earth  teach  heaven's  employ  ? 

XXV. 

No  wise  beginning,  here  and  now. 

What  cannot  grow  complete  (earth's  feat) 

And  heaven  must  finish,  there  and  then  ? 
No  tasting  earth's  true  food  for  men, 

Its  sweet  in  sad,  its  sad  in  sweet? 

XXVI. 

No  grasping  at  love,  gaining  a  share 

O'  the  sole  spark  from  God's  life  at  strife 

With  death,  so,  sure  of  range  above 
The  limits  here  ?     For  us  and  love, 

Failure ;  but,  when  God  fails,  despair. 

XXVII. 

This  you  call  wisdom  ?     Tlius  you  add 

Good  unto  good  again,  in  vain  ? 
Tou  loved,  with  body  worn  and  weak  ; 

I.  loved,  with  faculties  to  seek  : 
Were  both  loves  worthless  since  ill-clad  ? 

XXVIII. 

Let  the  mere  star-fish  in  his  vault 

Crawl  in  a  wash  of  weed,  indeed, 
Rose-jacynth  to  the  finger-tips  : 

He,  whole  in  body  and  soul,  outstrips 
Man,  found  with  either  in  default. 

XXIX. 

But  what 's  whole,  can  increase  no  more. 

Is  dwarfed  and  dies,  since  here  's  its  sphere. 
The  devil  laughed  at  you  in  his  sleeve  ! 

You  knew  not?     That  I  well  believe; 
Or  you  had  saved  two  souls :  nay,  four. 
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XXX. 

For  Stephanie  apruned  last  ni^t  her  nriat, 
Ankle  or  something.     "  Pooh,"  cry  you  ? 

At  any  rate  she  danced,  all  say, 
Vilely ;  her  Tt^e  has  had  its  day. 

Here  cornea  my  husband  from  his  whist. 


Hebe  was  I  with  my  arm  and  heart 

And  brain,  all  yours  fur  a  word,  a  want 
Put  into  a  look  —  jost  a  look,  your  part,  — 

While  mine,  to  repay  it  .  >  •  vainest  vannt, 
Were  the  woman,  that 's  dead,  alive  to  hear, 

Had  her  lover,  that  'e  lost,  love's  proof  to  showl 
But  I  cannot  show  it ;  you  cannot  speak 

From  the  churchyard  neither,  miles  removed. 
Though  I  feel  by  a  pulse  within  my  cheek, 

Which  stabs  and  stops,  that  the  woman  I  laved 
Needs  help  in  her  grave  and  finds  none  near, 

Wants  warmth  &om  the  heart  which  sends  it  —  so  I 


Did  I  speak  once  angrily,  all  the  drear  days 

You  lived,  yoo  woman  I  loved  so  well. 
Who  married  the  other  ?     Blame  or  praise, 

Where  was  the  use  then  7     Time  would,  tell, 
And  the  end  declare  what  man  for  you. 

What  woman  for  me,  was  the  choice  of  Giod. 
But,  Edith  dead  !  no  doubting  more ! 

I  used  to  sit  and  look  at  my  life 
As  it  rippled  and  ran  till,  right  before, 

A  great  stone  stopped  it :  oh,  the  strife 
Of  waves  at  the  stone  some  devil  threw 

In  my  life's  midcurrent,  t)i waning  God ! 


Hot  either  I  thought,  "  They  may  chum  and  chide 
Awhile,  my  waves  which  came  for  their  joy 

And  found  this  horrible  stone  full-tide  : 
Yet  I  see  just  a  thread  escape,  deploy 

Through  the  evening-country,  silent  and  safe, 
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And  it  Buffers  no  more  dll  it  finds  the  ses." 
Or  else  I  would  think,  "  Perhaps  some  night 

When  new  things  happen,  n  meteor-bKll 
May  slip  through  the  sky  in  a  line  of  light, 

And  earth  breathe  hard,  and  landmarks  fall. 
And  my  waves  no  longer  champ  nor  chafe, 

Since  a  stone  will  have  rolled  from  its  place  :  let  be  1 " 


Bat,  dead  1    All 's  done  with :  wut  who  may, 

Watch  and  wear  and  wonder  who  wilL 
Oh,  my  whole  life  that  ends  h><lay  ! 

Oh,  my  soul's  sentence,  sounding  still, 
*'  The  woman  is  dead,  that  was  none  of  his ; 

And  the  man,  that  was  none  of  hers,  may  go !  " 
There 's  only  the  past  left :  worry  that ! 

Wreak,  like  a  bull,  on  the  empty  coot. 
Rage,  its  late  wearer  is  laughing  at ! 

Tear  the  collar  to  r^s,  having  missed  his  throat ; 
Strike  stupidly  on  —  "  This,  this  and  this, 

Where  I  would  that  a  bosom  received  the  blow ! " 


I  ought  to  have  done  more  ;  once  my  speech, 

And  once  your  answer,  and  there,  the  end, 
And  E)dith  was  henceforth  out  of  reach  ! 

Why,  men  do  more  to  deserve  a  friend. 
Be  rid  of  a  foe,  get  rich,  grow  wise. 

Nor,  folding  their  arms,  stare  fate  in  die  face. 
Why,  better  even  have  burst  like  a  thief 

And  borne  you  away  to  a  rock  for  us  two. 
In  a  moment's  horror,  bright,  bloody  and  brief. 

Then  changed  to  myself  again  —  "I  slew 
Myself  in  that  moment ;  a  ruffian  lies 

Somewhere :  your  slave,  see,  bom  in  his  place  ! ' 


.  What  did  the  other  do  ?    You  be  judge ! 

Look  at  us,  E<lith  I     Here  are  we  both  ! 
Giive  him  his  six  whole  years :  I  grudge 

None  of  the  life  with  you,  nay,  loathe 
Myself  that  I  grudged  tua  start  in  advance 

Of  me  who  could  overtake  and  pass- 
But,  OS  if  he  loved  you  I      No,  not  he. 

Nor  any  one  else  in  the  world,  't  is  plain : 
Who  ever  heard  that  another,  free 
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As  I,  young,  proaperoua,  sound  and  sane, 
Poured  life  out,  proffered  it —  "  Half  a  glutce 
Of  those  eyes  of  yours  and  I  drop  the  glass !  " 


Handsome,  were  yon  ?     T  U  more  than  they  held. 

More  than  they  said  i  I  waa  Vare  and  watched : 
I  was  the  scapegrace,  this  rat  belled 

The  cat,  this  fool  got  his  whinkers  scratched ; 
The  others  ?     No  head  that  was  turned,  no  heart 

Broken,  my  lady,  atisure  yourself ! 
Each  soon  made  liis  mind  up  ;  so  and  so 

Married  a  dancer,  such  and  such 
Stole  liis  friend's  wife,  stt^ated  slow. 

Or  maundered,  unable  to  do  an  much, 
And  muttered  of  peace  where  he  had  no  part : 

While,  hid  in  the  cUwet,  laid  on  the  slielf,  — 


On  the  whole,  you  were  let  alone,  I  think  ! 

So,  yoa  looked  to  the  other,  who  acquiesced  ; 
My  rival,  the  proud  man,  —  prize  your  pink 

Of  poets  I     A  poet  he  was !     I  've  guessed : 
He  rhymed  you  his  rubbish  nobody  read, 

Xioved  yon  and  doved  you — did  not  I  laugh! 
Tliere  was  a  prize  !     But  we  both  were  tried. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine,  marked  broad  with  her  marie, 
Tekel,  found  wanting,  set  aside, 

Scorned !     See,  I  bleed  tliese  tears  in  the  Aaxk. 
Till  comfort  come  and  tlie  last  be  bled  : 

He  'i     He  is  ta^ng  your  cpitaiih. 


If  it  would  only  come  over  again  ! 

—  Time  to  be  patient  with  mc,  and  probe 
This  heart  till  you  punctured  the  proper  vein. 

Just  to  learn  what  blood  is  :  twitc-b  the  rube 
From  that  blank  lay-figure  your  fancy  draped. 

Prick  tlie  leathern  heart  till  the  —  verses  spirt  1 
And  late  it  was  easy  ;  late,  you  walked 

Where  a  friend  might  meet  yon  ;   Kdith's  name 
Arose  to  one's  lip  if  one  laughed  or  talked  ; 

If  I  lu<ard  good  news,  you  heard  the  same  ; 
When  I  woke,  I  knew  that  your  breath  escaped; 

I  could  bide  my  time,  keep  alive,  altrt. 
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X. 

And  alive  I  shall  keep  and  long,  you  will  see ! 

I  knew  a  man,  was  kicked  like  a  dog 
From  gutter  to  cesspool ;  what  cared  he 

So  long  as  he  picked  from  the  filth  his  prog  ? 
He  saw  youth,  heauty  and  genius  die. 

And  joUily  lived  to  his  hundredth  year. 
But  I  will  live  otherwise :  none  of  such  life  ! 

At  once  I  begin  as  I  mean  to  end. 
€ro  on  with  the  world,  get  gold  in  its  strife, 

Give  your  spouse  the  slip  and  betray  your  friend  1 
There  are  two  who  decline,  a  woman  and  I, 

And  enjoy  our  death  in  the  darkness  here. 

XI. 

I  liked  that  way  you  had  with  your  curls 

Wound  to  a  ball  in  a  net  behind : 
Your  cheek  was  chaste  as  a  Quaker-gii'Fs, 

And  your  mouth  —  there  was  never,  to  my  mind. 
Such  a  funny  mouth,  for  it  would  not  shut ; 

And  the  dented  chin  too  —  what  a  chin  ! 
There  were  certain  ways  when  you  spoke,  some  words 

That  you  know  you  never  could  pronounce  : 
You  were  thin,  however ;  like  a  bird's 

Your  hand  seemed  —  some  would  say,  the  pounce 
Of  a  scaly-footed  hawk  —  all  but ! 

The  world  was  right  when  it  called  you  thin. 

XII. 

But  I  turn  my  back  on  the  world :  I  take 

Your  hand,  and  kneel,  and  lay  to  my  lips. 
Bid  me  live,  Edith !     Let  me  slake 

Thirst  at  your  presence  !     Fear  no  slips  : 
'T  is  your  slave  shall  pay,  while  his  soul  endures, 

Full  due,  love's  whole  debt,  summum  jus. 
My  queen  shall  have  high  observance,  planned 

Courtship  made  perfect,  no  least  line 
Crossed  without  warrant.     There  you  stand, 

Warm  too,  and  white  too :   would  this  wine 
Had  washed  all  over  that  body  of  yours, 

£re  I  drank  it,  and  you  down  with  it,  thus  I 
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ABT  VOGLER- 

(afteb  he  has  been  extemporizinq  upon  the  musical 

instrument  of  his  invention.) 

I. 

Would  that  the  structure  brave,  the  manifold  music  I  build. 

Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its  keys  to  their  work, 
Claiining  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a  touch,  as  when  Solomon 
willed 
Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 
Man,  brute,  reptile,  fly,  —  alien  of  end  and  of  aim. 

Adverse,   each  from   the   other  heaven -high,   hell-deep  re- 
moved, — 
Should  rush  into  sight  at  once  as  he  named  the  ineffable  Name, 
And  pile  him  a  palace  straight,  to  pleasure  the  princess  he 
loved! 

n. 

Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  the  beautiful  building  of  mine, 
This  which  my  keys  in  a  crowd  pressed  and  importuned  to 
raise ! 
Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  helped,  would  dispart  now  and  now 
combine. 
Zealous  to  hasten  the  work,  heighten  their  master  his  praise  ! 
And  one  would  bury  his  brow  with  a  blind  plunge  down  to  hell. 

Burrow  awhile  and  build,  broad  on  the  roots  of  things, 
Then  up  again  swim  into  sight,  having  based  me  my  palace 
well, 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the  nether  springs. 

m. 

And  another  would  mount  and  march,  like  the  excellent  minion 
he  was, 
Ay,  another  and  yet  another,  one  crowd  but  with  many  a 
crest. 
Raising  my  rampired  walls  of  gold  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Eager  to  do  and  die,  yield  each  his  place  to  the  rest : 
For  higher  still  and  higher  (as  a  runner  tips  with  fire, 

When  a  great  illumination  surprises  a  festal  night  — 
Outlining  round  and  round  Rome's  dome  from  space  to  spire) 
Up,  the  pinnacled  glory  reached,  and  the  pride  of  my  soul 
was  in  sight. 
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IV. 

In  sight  ?     Not  half !  for  it  seemed,  it  was  certain,  to  match 
man's  birth, 
Nature  in  turn  conceived,  obeying  an  impulse  as  I ; 
And  the  emulous  heaven  yearned  down,  mode  effort  to  reach 
the  earth. 
As  the  eartli  had  done  her  best,  in  my  passion,  to  scale  the 
sky : 
Novel  splendors  burst  forth,  grew  familiar  and  dwelt  with  mine, 
Not  a  point  nor  peak  but  found  and  fixed  its  wandering  star  $ 
Meteor-moons,  balls  of  blaze :  and  they  did  not  pale  nor  pine, 
For  earth  had  attained  to  heaven,  tliere  was  no  more  near 
nor  far. 

V. 

Nay  more ;  for  there  wanted  not  who  walked  in  the  glare  and 
glow. 
Presences  plain  in  the  place  ;  or,  fresh  from  the  Protoplast, 
Furnished  for  ages  to  come,  when  a  kindlier  wind  should  blow, 
Lured  now  to  begin  and  live,  in  a  house  to  their  liking  at 
last; 
Or  else  the  wonderful  Dead  who  have  passed  through  the  body 
and  gone, 
But  were  back  once  more  to  breathe  in  an  old  world  worth 
their  new : 
What  never  had  been,  was  now ;  what  was,  as  it  shall  be  anon ; 
And  what  is,  —  shall  I  say,  matched  both  ?  for  I  was  made 
perfect  too. 

VI. 

All  throagh  my  keys  that  gave  their  sounds  to  a  wish  of  my 
soul. 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  its  wish  flowed  visibly 
forth. 
All  through  music  and  me !     For  think,  had  I  painted  the 
whole, 
Why,  there  it  had  stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  wonder- 
worth  : 
Had  I  written  the  same,  made  verse  —  still,  effect  proceeds  from 
cause. 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is  told ; 
It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws. 
Painter  and  poet  are  proud  in  the  aitist-list  enrolled :  — 
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VII. 

But  here  is  the  fiDger  of  Grod,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 

£xistent  hehind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and,  lo,  they  are ! 
And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man, 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a 
star. 
Consider  it  well :  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world  —  loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said : 
Give  it  to  me  to  use  !     I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought : 

And,  there !     Ye  have  heard  and  seen :  consider  and  bow  the 
head ! 

vni. 

WeU,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared ; 

Grone  !  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too 
slow; 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared, 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go. 
Never  to  be  again !     But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay,  better  perchance  :  is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me,  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :  ay,  what  was, 
shall  be. 

IX. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 
Builder  and  maker.  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever  the  same  ? 
Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  tlie  heart  that  Thy  power  ex- 
pands ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !     What  was,  shall  live  as 
before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 
more ; 
On  the  earth  tlie  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

X. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

Wlien  eternity  afiirms  the  concei)tion  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 
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AJid  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evidence 

For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?    Have  we  withered  or  agonized  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might  issue 
thence  ? 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be 
prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Elach  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 
But  Grod  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome  :  't  is  we  musicians  know 

XII. 

Well,  it  is  earth  with  me ;  silence  resumes  her  reign : 

I  will  be  patient  and  proud,  and  soberly  acquiesce* 
Give  me  the  keys.     I  feel  for  the  conmion  chord  again^ 

Sliding  by  semitones,  till  I  sink  to  the  minor,  —  yes. 
And  I  blunt  it  into  a  ninth,  and  I  stand  on  alien  ground^ 

Surveying  awhile  the  heights  I  rolled  from  into  the  deep ; 
Which,  hark,  I  have  dared  and  done,  for  my  resting-place  is 
found, 

The  C  Major  of  this  life  :  so,  now  I  will  try  to  sleep. 
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I. 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  "  A  whole  I  planned, 

Touth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God  :  see  all,  nor  be  afrud ! 


>y 


n. 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Touth  sighed,  "  Which  rose  make  ours, 

Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall  ?  " 

Not  that,  admiring  stars, 

It  yearned,  "  Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars ; 

Mme  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends  them  all !  " 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth's  brief  years, 
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Da  I  remonstrate  :  folly  wide  the  mark  I 

Bather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist  without, 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 


Poor  Taunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men ; 

Irka  care  the  crop  full  bird  ?     Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed 
beast? 


Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  1 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  Giod 

Who  gives,  than  of  His  tribes  that  take,  I  n 


Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go  1 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain  ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe  I 


For  thence,  —  a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,  — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  ftul : 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me : 

A  brute  J  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale. 


What  is  he  bat  a  brato 

Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  1^  want  playi* 

To  man,  propose  this  test — 

Thy  body  at  its  beat, 

How  far  cao  that  project  thy  ion)  on  its  lone  way  ? 
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IX. 

Tet  gifts  should  prove  their  use : 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn : 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole. 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole ; 

Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  *'  How  good  to  live  and  learn  "  f 

X. 

Not  once  beat  ^'  Praise  be  Thine  ! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too : 

Perfect  I  call  Thy  plan : 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man ! 

Maker,  remake,  complete,  —  I  trust  what  Thou  shalt  do  I  " 

XI. 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh ; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 

Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest : 

Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 

To  match  those  manifold 

Possessions  of  the  brute,  —  gain  most,  as  we  did  best  I 

xn. 

(jet  us  not  always  say, 

^^  Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole ! " 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 

Let  us  cry,  **  All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul  I 
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xm. 

Therefore  I  summon  age 

To  grant  youth's  heritage, 

Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term : 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 

A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  developed  brute ;  a  God  though  in  the  germ. 

XIV. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new: 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 
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When  I  wage  battle  next, 
What  weapons  to  select,  what  a 


Tonth  ended,  I  shall  try 

Iff  gun  or  loss  thereby  ; 

Leave  the  fire-ashea,  what  snrnTes  ia  gtdd  : 

And  I  shall  weigli  Uie  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame  : 

Young,  all  lay  in  dispute ;  I  shall  know,  beiig  old. 


For  note,  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  mument  cuts 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray : 

A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots  —  "  Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth  :  here  dies  another  day." 

xvn. 
So,  still  within  this  life, 
Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 
Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 
"This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main, 
That  Bcqniescence  vain : 
The  Futore  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  Past' 

xvin. 
For  more  is  not  reserved 
To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 
To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day  : 
Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play. 


As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth. 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made; 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 

Further.     Thou  woitedst  age :  wait  death  nor  be  afraid  I 


£nongh  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Lifinite 
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Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own. 

With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone. 

XXI. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small. 

Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Fast ! 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned. 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained, 

Bight  ?     Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  last ! 

XXII. 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive ; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me  :  we  all  surmise. 

They  this  thing,  and  1  that :  whom  shall  my  soul  believe  ? 

xxin. 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "  work,"  must  sentence  pass. 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice : 

xxiv. 

But  aU,  the  worhVs  coarse  tliumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount : 

XXV. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All«  men  ignored  in  mc, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  Gu<l,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  sha])ed. 
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Ajt  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 

Thnt  metaphor !  and  feel 

Why  tome  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  onr  clay,  — 

Thoa,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

"  Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change ;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to^lay ! 


Fool!     All  that  is,  at  aU, 

Lasts  ever,  post  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sore  : 

What  entered  into  thee, 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

ZXVTU. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest : 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  seal  its  bent, 

Try  thee  ajid  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 


What  though  the  earlier  grooves, 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press  ? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim. 

Scull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress  ? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  np ! 

To  uses  of  a  cap. 

The  festal  board.  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 

The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 

The  Master's  lips  aglow ! 

Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  than  with  earth'i 

XXXI. 

But  T  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men  ; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 
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Did  I —  to  the  wheel  of  life 
With  shapes  and  colors  rife, 
Botmd  dizzily  —  mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirat : 

So,  take  and  use  Thy  work : 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  um ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  I 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  samel 
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S  Supposed  of  Pamphylax  the  Antiochene  : 
t  is  a  parchment,  of  my  rolls  the  fifth. 
Hath  three  skins  glued  together,  is  all  Greek, 
And  goeth  from  Epstlon  down  to  Mn  : 
lies  second  in  the  sumanied  Chosen  Chest, 
Stained  and  conserved  with  juice  of  terebinth. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  hair,  and  lettered  ^t, 
From  Xanthus,  my  wife's  uncle,  now  at  peace : 
Mil  and  EptUon  stand  for  my  own  name. 
I  may  not  write  it,  but  I  make  a  cross 
To  show  I  wait  His  coming,  with  the  rest. 
And  leave  off  here :  beginneth  Pamphylax.] 

I  said,  "  If  one  should  wet  his  lips  with  wine, 

And  slip  the  broadest  plantun-leaf  we  find, 

Or  else  the  lappet  of  a  linen  robe. 

Into  the  water-vessel,  lay  it  right. 

And  cool  his  forehead  just  abo\'e  the  eyes, 

The  while  a  brother,  kneeling  eitlier  side, 

Should  chafe  each  hand  and  try  to  make  it  warm,-> 

He  is  not  so  far  gone  but  he  might  speak." 

This  did  not  happen  in  the  outer  cave, 
Nor  in  the  secret  cliamber  of  the  roek. 
Where,  ws.ty  days  since  the  decree  was  out, 
We  had  him,  bedded  on  a  camel-skin. 
And  waited  for  his  d>int;  all  the  while ; 
But  in  the  midmost  trrotto :  sinee  noon's  light 
Reached  there  a  little,  and  wc  would  not  lose 
The  last  of  what  might  happen  on  his  face. 
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I  at  the  head,  and  Xanthua  at  the  feet, 
With  Valens  and  the  Boy,  had  lifted  liim, 
And  brought  him  from  the  chamber  io  the  depths, 
And  laid  liim  in  the  light  where  we  might  see : 
For  ceitain  aniiles  began  about  bis  mouth, 
And  his  lids  moved,  pres^eful  of  the  end. 

Beyond,  and  lialfway  up  the  mouth  o'  the  cave. 
The  Bactrian  convert,  having  his  desire, 
Kept  nat«h,  and  made  pretence  to  graze  a  goat 
That  gave  ns  milk,  on  rags  of  various  herb, 
Plantain  and  quitch,  the  rocks'  shade  keeps  alive : 
So  that  if  any  thief  or  soldier  passed, 
(Because  tlie  persecution  was  aware,) 
Yielding  tlie  goat  up  promptly  witli  his  life. 
Such  man  might  pass  on,  joyful  at  a  prize, 
Nor  care  to  piy  into  the  cool  o'  the  cave. 
Oatside  was  all  noon  and  the  burning  blue. 

"  Here  Is  wine,"  answerett  Xanthus,  —  dropped  a  drop ; 
I  stooped  and  placed  the  lap  of  eloth  aright, 
Then  chafed  his  right  liand,  and  tlie  Boy  his  left; 
But  Valens  had  bethought  him,  and  produced 
And -broke  a  ball  of  nard,  and  made  perfnme. 
Only,  he  did  —  not  so  much  wake,  as  —  turn 
And  smile  a  little,  as  a  sleeper  does 
If  any  dear  one  call  him,  touch  bis  fa<re  — 
And  smiles  and  loves,  but  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Then  Xanthns  said  a  prayer,  hut  stilt  he  slept : 

It  is  the  Xanthns  that  escaped  to  Rome, 

Was  burned,  and  could  not  write  the  chronicle. 

Then  the  Boy  sprang  up  from  his  knees,  and  raUf 
Stung  by  the  splendor  of  a  andilen  thought. 
And  fetched  tlie  seventh  ]ilate  of  graven  lead 
Out  of  the  secret  chamber,  funnd  a  jijace, 
Pressing  with  finger  on  tlie  deeper  dints. 
And  apoko,  as  't  were  his  mouth  ]>r<H'luiming  firsl^ 
^'I  am  Uie  Uesurrection  and  the  Life." 

Whereat  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  once. 
And  sat  up  of  biniself,  and  lookeil  at  us ; 
And  thenceforth  nobody  jironounccd  a  word  : 
Only,  outside,  the  Bactrian  ciied  his  cry 
Like  the  lone  desert-bird  tliat  wears  the  rnff. 
As  signal  we  vere  safe,  fiuni  time  to  timi^ 
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Firtt  h«  Baid,  "  If  a  friend  declared  to  me, 

This  my  son  Valens,  this  my  other  son, 

Were  James  and  Peter,  —  nay,  declared  u  well 

This  lad  was  very  John,  —  I  conld  believe  ! 

—  Could,  for  a  moment,  doubtlessly  believe  : 

So  is  myself  withdrawn  into  my  depths, 

The  soi^  retreated  from  tlie  perished  brain 

Whence  it  was  wont  to  feel  and  nse  the  world 

Throngh  these  dnll  members,  done  with  long  ago. 

Yet  I  myself  remain  ;  I  feel  myself : 

And  there  is  nothing  lost.     Let  be,  awhile !  " 

Bills  is  the  doctrine  he  was  wont  to  teach, 
ow  divers  persons  witoess  in  each  man, 
Three  souls  which  make  up  one  soul :  first,  to  wi^ 
A  son]  of  each  and  all  the  bodily  parts, 
Seated  therein,  wliich  works,  and  is  what  Does, 
And  has  the  use  of  earth,  and  ends  the  man 
Downward :  hut,  tending  npward  for  advice, 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  next  soul,  which,  seated  in  the  hr^n, 
Useth  the  first  with  its  collected  nse, 
Anil  feeleth.  tliiiiketli,  willeth,  —  is  what  Knows : 
Wliich,  duly  tending  npward  in  its  turn, 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  last  soul,  th:tt  uses  both  the  first, 
Subsisting  whether  they  assist  or  no. 
And.  constituting  man's  self,  is  what  Is  — 
And  leans  upon  the  former,  makes  it  play. 
As  that  played  off  the  first :  and,  tending  up. 
Holds,  is  upheld  by.  God.  and  ends  the  man 
Upward  in  that  dread  point  of  intercourse, 
Nor  needs  a  place,  for  it  returns  to  Him. 
What  Does,  what  Knows,  what  Is  ;  three  sools,  one  u 
I  give  the  glossa  of  Theotypas.J 

And  then,  "  A  stick,  once  fire  from  end  to  end  ; 
Now,  ashes  save  the  tip  tliat  holds  a  spark ! 
Yet,  blow  the  spark,  it  runs  back,  spreads  itself 
A  little  where  die  fire  was  :  thos  I  urge 
The  soni  that  served  me.  till  it  task  once  more 
What  ashes  of  my  brain  have  kept  their  shape, 
And  tliese  make  effort  on  the  last  o'  the  flesh. 
Trying  to  taste  again  the  truth  of  tliinpi  —  " 
(He  smiled)  —  '■  their  very  superficial  truth  ; 
As  that  ye  are  my  sons,  that  it  is  long 
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Since  James  uid  Peter  had  release  by  death. 
And  I  am  only  he,  your  brother  John, 
Who  saw  and  heard,  and  could  remember  aU. 
Bemember  all  1     It  is  not  much  to  say. 
What  if  the  truth  broke  on  me  from  above 
As  once  and  ofttimes?     Such  might  hap  again  : 
Doubtlessly  lie  might  stand  in  presence  here, 
With  head  wool-white,  eyes  flame,  and  feet  like  brass, 
The  sword  and  the  seven  stars,  as  I  have  seen  — 
I  who  now  shudder  only  and  surmise 
'  How  did  your  brother  bear  tliat  sight  and  live  ?  ' 

"  II I  live  yet,  it  is  for  good,  more  love 
Through  me  to  men  :  be  nought  but  ashes  here 
That  keep  awhile  my  semblance,  who  was  John,  — 
Still,  when  they  scatter,  there  is  left  on  earth 
No  one  alive  who  knew  (consider  this  !) 
—  Saw  with  his  eyes  and  handled  with  hU  hands 
Tluit  which  was  from  Uie  first,  the  Word  of  Life. 
How  will  it  be  when  none  more  s^th  '  I  saw '  ? 

"  Snch  ever  was  love's  way  :  to  rise,  it  stoops. 
Since  I,  whom  Christ's  mouth  taught,  was  bidden  teach, 
I  went,  for  many  years,  about  the  world. 
Saying  '  It  was  so  ;  so  I  heard  and  saw,' 
Speaking  as  the  case  asked :  and  men  believed. 
Afterward  came  the  message  to  myself 
In  Fatmos  isle  ;  I  was  not  bidden  t«ach. 
But  simply  listen,  take  a  book  and  write, 
Nor  set  down  other  than  the  given  word. 
With  nothing  left  to  my  arbitrament 
To  choose  or  change  :  I  wrote,  and  men  believed. 
Then,  for  my  lame  grew  brief,  no  message  more, 
No  call  to  write  ^ain,  I  found  a  way. 
And,  reasoning  from  my  knowledge,  merely  taught 
Men  should,  for  love's  sake,  in  love's  strength,  believe  ; 
Or  I  would  pen  a  letter  to  a  friend 
And  urge  the  same  as  friend,  nor  less  nor  more : 
Friends  said  I  reasoned  rightly,  and  believed. 
But  at  the  last,  why,  I  seemed  left  alive 
Like  a  sea-jelly  weak  on  Patmos  strand. 
To  te'd  dry  sea-beach  gazers  how  I  fared 
When  there  was  mid-sea,  and  the  mighty  things ; 
Left  to  repeat,  '  I  saw,  I  heard,  1  knew,' 
And  go  aU  over  the  old  ground  again. 
With  Antichrist  already  in  the  world, 
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And  many  Antichriste,  who  answered  prompt, 

*  Am  I  not  Jasper  as  thyself  art  John  ? 
Nay,  young,  whereas  Uirough  age  thou  mayest  forget  I 
Waerefore,  expltun,  or  how  shall  we  believe  ? ' 
I  never  thought  to  call  down  tire  on  such, 
Or,  as  in  wonderful  and  early  days, 
^ck  np  the  scorpion,  tread  the  serpent  damh ; 
But  p&tient  stated  much  of  the  Lord's  life 
Foi^otten  or  miadelivered,  and  let  it  work  : 
Since  much  that  at  the  first,  in  deed  and  word. 
Lay  simply  and  sufficiently  exposed. 
Had  grown  (or  else  my  soul  was  grown  to  match, 
Fed  through  such  years,  familiar  with  such  light. 
Guarded  and  guided  still  to  see  and  speak) 
Of  new  significance  and  fresh  result ; 
What  first  were  guessed  as  points,  J  now  knew  stars. 
And  named  them  in  the  Gospel  I  have  writ. 
For  men  said,  '  It  is  getting  long  ago : 
Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ? '  —  asked 
These  young  ones  in  their  strength,  as  loth  to  wait, 
Of  me  who,  when  their  sires  were  bom,  was  old. 
I,  for  I  loved  them,  answered,  joyfully, 
Since  I  was  there,  and  helpful  in  my  age  ; 
And,  in  the  m^n,  I  think  such  men  believed. 
Finally,  thus  endeavoring,  I  fell  sick, 
Yt)  broa^t  me  here,  and  I  supposed  the  end. 
And  went  to  sleep  with  one  thought  that,  at  leasts 
Though  the  whole  earth  should  lie  in  wickedness, 
We  had  the  truth,  might  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
Yet  now  I  wake  in  such  decrepitude 
Ah  I  had  elidden  down  and  fallen  afar. 
Past  even  the  presence  of  my  former  self. 
Grasping  the  while  for  stay  at  facts  which  snap, 
Till  I  am  found  away  from  my  own  world. 
Feeling  for  foothold  through  a  blank  profound, 
Along  with  unborn  people  in  strange  lands. 
Who  say  —  I  hear  said  or  conceive  they  say  — 

'  Was  John  at  all,  and  did  he  say  he  saw  ? 
Assure  us,  ere  we  ask  what  he  might  see  ! ' 

"  And  how  shall  I  assnre  them  ?     Can  they  share 
— They,  who  have  flesh,  a  veil  of  youth  and  strength 
About  each  spirit,  that  needs  must  bi<Ie  its  time. 
Living  and  learning  still  as  years  assist 
Whidi  wear  the  thickness  thin,  and  let  man  see  — 
With  me  who  hardly  am  withheld  at  all, 
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But  shadderingly,  scarce  a  shred  between, 

Lie  bare  to  the  universal  prick  of  light  ? 

Is  it  for  nothing  we  grow  old  and  weak, 

We  whom  Grod  loves  ?     When  pain  ends,  gain  ends  too. 

To  me,  that  story  —  ay,  that  Life  and  Death 

Of  which  I  wrote  ^  it  was  '  —  to  me,  it  is ; 

—  Is,  here  and  now :  I  apprehend  nought  else. 

Is  not  Grod  now  i'  the  world  His  power  first  made  ? 

Is  not  His  love  at  issue  still  with  sin, 

Visibly  when  a  wrong  is  done  on  earth  ? 

Love,  wrong,  and  pain,  what  see  I  else  around  ? 

Tea,  and  the  Resurrection  and  Uprise 

To  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  —  what  is  it  beside, 

When  such  truth,  breaking  bounds,  o'erfloods  my  soul. 

And,  as  I  saw  the  sin  and  death,  even  so 

See  I  the  need  yet  transiency  of  both, 

The  good  and  glory  consununated  thence  ? 

I  saw  the  power ;  I  see  the  Love,  once  weak. 

Resume  the  Power  :  and  in  this  word  '  I  see,' 

Lo,  there  is  recognized  the  Spirit  of  both 

That  moving  o'er  the  spirit  of  man,  unblinds 

His  eye  and  bids  him  look.     These  are,  I  see ; 

But  ye,  the  children,  His  beloved  ones  too. 

Ye  need,  —  as  I  should  use  an  optic  glass 

I  wondered  at  erewhile,  somewhere  i'  the  world, 

It  had  been  given  a  crafty  smith  to  make ; 

A  tube,  he  turned  on  objects  brought  too  close, 

Lying  confusedly  insubordinate 

For  the  unassisted  eye  to  master  once : 

Look  through  his  tube,  at  distance  now  they  lay, 

Become  succinct,  distinct,  so  small,  so  clear ! 

Just  thus,  ye  needs  must  apprehend  what  truth 

I  see,  reduced  to  plain  historic  fact. 

Diminished  into  clearness,  proved  a  point 

And  far  away :  ye  would  withdraw  your  sense 

From  out  eternity,  strain  it  upon  time, 

Then  stand  before  that  fact,  that  Life  and  Death, 

Stay  there  at  gaze,  till  it  dispart,  dispread, 

As  though  a  star  should  open  out,  all  sides, 

Grow  the  world  on  you,  as  it  is  my  world. 

*^  For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe. 
And  hope  and  fear,  —  believe  the  aged  friend,  — 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love, 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is  ; 
And  that  we  hold  thenceforth  to  the  uttermost 
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Sach  prize  despite  the  envy  of  the  world, 

And,  having  gained  truth,  keep  truth  :  that  is  alL 

But  see  the  double  way  wherein  we  are  led, 

How  the  soul  learns  diversely  from  the  flesh ! 

With  flesh,  that  hath  so  little  time  to  stay. 

And  yields  mere  basement  for  the  soul's  emprise, 

Expect  prompt  teaching.     Helpful  was  the  light, 

And  warmth  was  cherishing  and  food  was  choice 

To  every  man's  flesh,  thousand  years  ago, 

As  now  to  yours  and  mine  ;  the  body  sprang 

At  once  to  the  height,  and  stayed  :  but  the  soul,  —  no! 

Since  sages  who,  this  noontide,  meditate 

In  Rome  or  Athens,  may  descry  some  point 

Of  the  eternal  power,  hid  yestereve ; 

And,  as  thereby  the  power's  whole  mass  extends, 

So  much  extends  the  aether  floating  o'er 

The  love  that  tops  the  might,  the  Christ  in  Grod. 

Then,  as  new  lessons  shall  be  learned  in  these 

Till  earth's  work  stop  and  useless  time  run  out, 

So  duly,  daily,  needs  provision  be 

For  keeping  the  soul's  prowess  possible. 

Building  new  barriers  as  the  old  decay. 

Saving  us  from  evasion  of  life's  proof, 

Putting  the  question  ever,  *  Does  God  love, 

And  will  ye  hold  that  truth  against  the  world  ? ' 

Te  know  there  needs  no  second  proof  with  g^ood 

Gained  for  our  flesh  from  any  earthly  source  : 

We  might  go  freezing,  ages,  —  give  us  fire, 

Thereafter  we  judge  fire  at  its  full  worth, 

And  guard  it  safe  through  every  chance,  ye  know  ! 

That  fable  of  Prometheus  and  his  theft. 

How  mortals  gained  Jove's  fiery  flower,  grows  old 

(I  have  been  used  to  hear  the  pagans  own) 

And  out  of  mind  ;  but  fire,  howe'er  its  birth. 

Here  is  it,  precious  to  the  sophist  now 

Who  laughs  the  myth  of  -^schylus  to  scorn. 

As  precious  to  those  sat3rrs  of  his  play. 

Who  touched  it  in  gay  wonder  at  the  thing. 

While  were  it  so  witli  the  soul,  —  this  gift  of  truth 

Once  grasped,  were  this  our  sours  gain  safe,  and  sure    * 

To  prosper  as  the  body's  gain  is  wont,  — 

Why,  man's  probation  would  conclude,  his  earth 

Crumble  ;  for  he  both  reasons  and  decides. 

Weighs  first,  then  chooses  :  will  he  give  up  fire 

For  gold  or  purple  once  he  knows  its  worth  ? 

Could  he  give  Christ  up  were  His  worth  as  plain  ? 
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Therefore,  I  say,  to  teat  man,  the  proofs  shift, 

Nor  m&y  he  grasp  that  fact  like  other  tact, 

And  etriughtway  in  his  life  acknowledge  it, 

A^,  say,  the  indubitable  bliss  of  fire. 

Sigh  ye,  '  It  had  been  easier  once  than  nov  ? ' 

To  give  you  answer  I  am  left  alive  ; 

Look  at  me  who  was  present  from  the  first ! 

Ye  know  what  things  I  saw  ;  then  came  a  test, 

My  first,  befitting  me  who  so  had  seen : 

*  Forsake  the  Christ  thou  saweat  transfigured.  Rim 
Who  trod  the  sea  and  brought  the  dead  to  life  ? 
What  should  wring  this  from  thee !  '  —  ye  laugh  and  ask 
What  wrung  it?     Even  a  torchlight  and  a  noiae, 
The  sudden  Roman  faces,  violent  hands, 
And  fear  of  what  the  Jews  might  do  I     Just  that, 
And  it  is  written,  '  I  forsook  and  fied  : ' 
There  was  my  trial,  and  it  ended  thus. 
Ay,  but  my  soul  had  gained  its  truth,  could  grow : 
Another  year  or  two,  —  what  little  child, 
What  tender  woman  that  had  seen  no  least 
Of  all  my  sights,  but  barely  heard  them  told, 
Who  did  not  clasp  the  cross  with  a  hght  laugh, 
Or  wrap  the  burning  robe  round,  thanking  God? 
Well,  was  trutli  safe  forever,  then  ?     Not  so. 
Already  had  begun  the  silent  work 
Whereby  truth,  deadened  of  its  absolute  blaze, 
Might  need  love's  eye  to  pierce  the  o'erstretched  doubt* 
Teachers  were  busy,  whispering  *  All  is  true 
As  the  aged  ones  report ;  but  youth  can  reach 
Where  age  gropes  dimly,  weak  with  stir  and  strain. 
And  the  full  doctrine  slumbers  till  to-day.' 
Thug,  what  the  Soman's  lowered  spear  was  found, 
A  bar  to  me  who  touched  and  handled  truth. 
Now  proved  the  glozing  of  some  new  shrewd  tongue, 
This  Bbion,  this  Cerinthus  or  their  mates. 
Till  inmiinent  was  the  outcry  'Save  our  Christ !  * 
Whereon  I  stated  much  of  the  Ixird's  life 
Forgotten  or  misdelivered,  and  let  it  work. 
Such  work  done,  as  it  will  be,  what  comes  next  ? 
•  What  do  I  hear  say,  or  conceive  men  say, 

'Was  John  at  all,  and  did  he  say  he  saw  ? 
Assure  us,  ere  we  ask  what  he  might  seo  ! ' 

"  Is  this  indeed  a  burden  for  late  days. 
And  may  I  help  to  bear  it  with  you  all, 
Unng  my  wealmew  which  becomes  your  strength  ? 
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For  if  a  babe  were  bom  inside  this  grot, 

Grew  to  a  boy  here,  heard  us  praise  the  sun, 

Yet  had  but  yon  sole  glimmer  in  light's  place,  — 

One  loving  him  and  wishful  he  should  learn. 

Would  much  rejoice  himself  was  blinded  first 

Month  by  montli  here,  so  made  to  understand 

How  eyes,  born  darkling,  apprehend  amiss  : 

I  think  I  could  explain  to  such  a  child 

There  was  more  glow  outside  than  gleams  he  caoghti 

Ay,  nor  need  urge  *  I  saw  it,  so  believe  ! ' 

It  18  a  heavy  burden  you  sliall  bear 

In  latter  days,  new  lands,  or  old  grown  strange, 

Left  without  me,  which  must  be  very  soon. 

What  is  the  doubt,  my  brothers  ?     Quick  with  it ! 

I  see  you  stand  conversing,  each  new  face. 

Either  in  fields,  of  yellow  summer  eves, 

On  islets  yet  unnamed  amid  the  sea ; 

Or  pace  for  shelter  'neath  a  poi*tico 

Out  of  the  crowd  in  some  enormous  town 

Where  now  the  larks  sing  in  a  solitude  ; 

Or  muse  upon  blank  heaps  of  stone  and  sand 

Idly  conjectured  to  be  Ephesus  : 

And  no  one  asks  his  fellow  any  more 

*  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ? '  but 
^  Was  He  revealed  in  any  of  His  lives. 

As  Power,  as  Love,  as  Influencing  Soul  ? ' 

'^  Quick,  for  time  presses,  tell  the  whole  mind  out, 
And  let  us  ask  and  answer  and  be  saved ! 
My  book  speaks  on,  because  it  cannot  pass  ; 
One  listens  quietly,  nor  scoffs  but  pleads, 

*  Here  is  a  tale  of  things  done  ages  since ; 
What  truth  was  ever  told  the  second  day  ? 
Wonders,  that  would  prove  doctrine,  go  for  nought. 
Remains  the  doctrine,  love ;  well,  we  must  love. 
And  what  we  love  most,  power  and  love  in  one, 
Let  us  acknowledge  on  the  record  here. 
Accepting  these  in  Christ :  must  Christ  then  be  ? 
Has  He  been  ?     Did  not  we  ourselves  make  Him  ? 
Our  mind  receives  but  what  it  holds,  no  more. 
First  of  the  love,  tlien  ;  we  acknowledge  Clirist — 
A  proof  we  comprehend  His  love,  a  proof 

We  had  such  love  already  in  ourselves, 
Knew  first  what  else  we  should  not  recognize. 
'T  is  mere  projection  from  man's  inmost  mind. 
And,  what  he  loves,  thus  falls  reflected  back, 
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Becomes  accounted  somewhat  out  of  him  ; 

He  throws  it  up  in  air,  it  drops  down  earth's, 

With  shape,  name,  story  added,  man's  old  way. 

How  prove  you  Christ  came  otherwise  at  least  ? 

Next  try  the  power :  He  made  and  rules  the  world : 

Certes  there  is  a  world  once  made,  now  ruled, 

Unless  things  have  been  ever  as  we  see. 

Our  sires  declared  a  charioteer's  yoked  steeds 

Brought  the  sun  up  the  east  and  down  the  west, 

Which  only  of  itself  now  rises,  sets. 

As  if  a  hand  impelled  it  and  a  will,  — 

Thus  they  long  thought,  they  who  had  will  and  hands : 

But  the  new  question's  whisper  is  distinct, 

Wherefore  must  all  force  needs  be  like  ourselves  ? 

We  have  the  hands,  the  will ;  what  made  and  drives 

The  sun  is  force,  is  law,  is  named,  not  known. 

While  will  and  love  we  do  know ;  marks  of  these, 

Eye-witnesses  attest,  so  books  declare  — 

As  that,  to  punish  or  reward  our  race. 

The  Sim  at  undue  times  arose  or  set 

Or  else  stood  still :  what  do  not  men  affirm  ? 

But  earth  requires  as  urgently  reward 

Or  punishment  to-day  as  years  ago. 

And  none  expects  the  sun  will  interpose : 

Therefore  it  was  mere  passion  and  mistake. 

Or  erring  zeal  for  right,  which  changed  the  truth. 

Gro  back,  far,  farther,  to  the  birth  of  things  ; 

Ever  the  will,  the  intelligence,  the  love, 

Man's !  —  which  he  gives,  supposing  he  but  finds, 

As  late  he  gave  head,  body,  hands  and  feet, 

To  help  these  in  what  forms  he  called  his  gods. 

First,  Jove's  brow,  Juno's  eyes  were  swept  away, 

But  Jove's  wrath,  Juno's  pride  continued  long ; 

As  last,  will,  power,  and  love  discarded  tliese. 

So  law  in  turn  discards  power,  love,  and  will. 

What  proveth  Grod  is  otherwise  at  least  ? 

All  else,  projection  from  the  mind  of  man  ! ' 

**  Nay,  do  not  give  me  wine,  for  I  am  strong, 
But  place  my  gospel  where  I  put  my  hands. 

'*  I  say  that  man  was  made  to  grow,  not  stop ; 
That  help,  he  needed  once,  and  needs  no  more, 
Having  grown  but  an  inch  by,  is  withdrawn : 
For  he  hath  new  needs,  and  new  helps  to  these. 
This  imports  solely,  man  should  mount  on  each 
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New  height  in  view ;  the  help  whereby  he  moiintB, 

The  ladder-rung  his  foot  has  left,  may  fall, 

Since  all  things  suffer  change  save  God  the  Truth. 

Man  apprehends  Him  newly  at  each  stage 

Whereat  earth's  ladder  drops,  its  service  done ; 

And  nothing  shall  prove  twice  what  once  was  proved. 

You  stick  a  garden-plot  with  ordered  twigs 

To  show  inside  lie  germs  of  herbs  unborn, 

And  check  the  careless  step  would  spoil  their  birth ; 

But  when  herbs  wave,  the  guardian  twigs  may  go. 

Since  should  ye  doubt  of  virtues,  question  kinds, 

It  is  no  longer  for  old  twigs  ye  look. 

Which  proved  once  underneath  lay  store  of  seed, 

But  to  die  herb's  self,  by  what  light  ye  boast, 

For  what  fruit's  signs  are.     This  book's  fruit  is  plain, 

Nor  miracles  need  prove  it  any  more. 

Doth  the  fruit  show  ?     Then  miracles  bade  'ware 

At  first  of  root  and  stem,  saved  both  till  now 

From  trampHng  ox,  rough  boar  and  wanton  goat. 

What  ?     Was  man  made  a  wheelwork  to  wind  up, 

And  be  discharged,  and  straight  wound  up  anew  ? 

No !  —  grown,  his  growth  lasts  ;  taught,  he  ne'er  forgets  *. 

May  learn  a  thousand  things,  not  twice  the  same. 

**  This  might  be  pagan  teaching :  now  hear  mine. 

''  I  say,  that  as  the  babe,  you  feed  awhile. 
Becomes  a  boy  and  fit  to  feed  himself. 
So,  minds  at  first  must  be  spoon-fed  with  truth : 
When  they  can  eat,  babe's  nurture  is  withdrawn. 
I  fed  the  babe  whether  it  would  or  no : 
I  bid  the  boy  or  feed  himself  or  starve. 
I  cried  once,  '  That  ye  may  believe  in  Christ, 
Behold  this  blind  man  shall  receive  his  sight ! ' 
I  cry  now,  *  Urgest  thou,  far  I  am  shrewd 
And  smile  at  stories  how  John*s  ward  could  cure  — 
Repeat  tha;t  miracle  and  take  my  faith  ? ' 
I  say,  that  miracle  was  duly  wrought 
When,  save  for  it,  no  faith  was  possible. 
Whetlier  a  change  were  wrought  i'  the  shows  o'  the  world, 
Whether  the  change  came  from  our  minds  which  see 
Of  shows  o'  the  world  so  much  as  and  no  more 
Than  God  wills  for  His  purpose,  —  (what  do  I 
See  now,  suppose  you,  there  where  you  see  rock 
Bound  us  ?)  —  I  know  not ;  such  was  the  effect, 
So  faith  grew,  making  void  more  miracles 
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Because  too  much :  they  would  compel,  not  help. 
I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  Grod  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it, 
And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise. 
Wouldst  thou  unprove  this  to  re-prove  the  proved  ? 
In  life's  mere  minute,  with  power  to  use  that  proof, 
Leave  knowledge  and  revert  to  how  it  sprung? 
Thou  hast  it ;  use  it  and  forthwith,  or  die  ! 

"'^  For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death, 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain. 
Darkness  from  light,  from  knowledge  ignorance, 
And  lack  of  love  from  love  made  manifest ; 
A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it  chokes ; 
A  stomach's  when,  surcharged  with  food,  it  starves. 
With  ignorance  was  surety  of  a  cure. 
When  man,  appalled  at  nature,  questioned  first, 
'  What  if  there  lurk  a  might  behind  this  might  ?  ' 
He  needed  satisfaction  God  could  give, 
And  did  give,  as  ye  have  the  written  word : 
But  when  he  finds  might  still  redouble  might, 
Yet  asks,  ^  Since  all  is  might,  what  use  of  will  ? ' 
—  Will,  the  one  source  of  might,  —  he  being  man 
With  a  man's  will  and  a  man's  might,  to  teach 
In  little  how  the  two  combine  in  large,  — 
That  man  has  turned  round  on  himself  and  stands, 
Wliich  in  the  course  of  nature  is,  to  die. 

''  And  when  man  questioned,  '  What  if  there  be  love 
Behind  the  will  and  might,  as  real  as  they  ?  '  — 
He  needed  satbfaction  Grod  could  give, 
And  did  give,  as  ye  have  the  written  word : 
But  when,  beholding  that  love  everywhere. 
He  reasons,  '  Since  such  love  is  everywhere. 
And  since  ourselves  can  love  and  would  be  loved, 
We  ourselves  make  the  love,  and  Christ  was  not,'  -^ 
How  shall  ye  help  this  man  who  knows  himself. 
That  he  must  love  and  would  be  loved  again, 
Yet,  owning  his  own  love  that  proveth  Chnst, 
Rejecteth  Christ  through  very  need  of  Him  ? 
The  lamp  o'erswims  with  oil,  the  stomach  flags 
Loaded  with  nurture,  and  that  man's  soul  dies. 

'^  If  he  rejoin,  '  But  this  was  all  the  while 
A  trick ;  the  fault  was,  first  of  all,  in  thee, 
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Thy  story  of  the  places,  names  and  dates, 
Where,  when  and  how  the  ultimate  truth  had  rise, 

—  Thy  prior  truth,  at  last  discovered  none. 
Whence  now  the  second  suffers  detriment 
What  good  of  giving  knowledge  if,  because 
O'  the  manner  of  the  gift,  its  profit  fail  ? 
And  why  refuse  what  modicum  of  help 
Had  stopped  the  after-doubt,  impossible 

I'  the  face  of  truth  —  truth  absolute,  uniform  ? 

Why  must  I  hit  of  this  and  miss  of  that, 

Distinguish  just  as  I  be  weak  or  strong. 

And  not  ask  of  thee  and  have  answer  prompt, 

Was  this  once,  was  it  not  once  ?  —  then  and  now 

And  evermore,  plain  truth  from  man  to  man. 

Is  John*s  procedure  just  the  heathen  bard's  ? 

Put  question  of  his  famous  play  again 

How  for  the  ephemerals*  sake,  Jove's  fire  was  filched^ 

And  carried  in  a  cane  and  brought  to  earth : 

The  fact  is  in  thefahle^  cry  the  wise, 

Mortals  obtained  the  boon,  so  much  is  fact, 

Though  fire  be  spirit  and  produced  on  earth. 

As  with  the  Titan's,  so  now  witli  thy  tale : 

Why  breed  in  us  perplexity,  mistake, 

Nor  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  proper  words  ? ' 

**  I  answer,  Have  ye  yet  to  argue  out 
The  very  primal  thesis,  plainest  law, 

—  Man  is  not  God  but  hath  God's  end  to  serve, 
A  master  to  obey,  a  course  to  take. 
Somewhat  to  cast  off,  somewhat  to  become  ? 
Grant  this,  tlien  man  must  pass  from  old  to  new. 
From  vain  to  real,  from  mistake  to  fact. 

From  what  once  seemed  good,  to  what  now  proves  best* 

How  could  man  have  progression  otherwise  ? 

Before  the  point  was  mooted  *  What  is  God  ?  ' 

No  savage  man  inquired  ^  Wliat  am  myself  ? ' 

Much  less  replied,  '  First,  last,  and  best  of  things.' 

Man  takes  that  title  now  if  he  believes 

Might  can  exist  with  neither  will  nor  love. 

In  God's  case  —  what  he  names  now  Nature's  Law  -• 

While  in  himself  he  recognizes  love 

No  less  than  might  and  will :  and  rightly  takes. 

Since  if  man  prove  the  sole  existent  thing 

Where  these  combine,  whatever  their  degi'ee, 

However  weak  the  might  or  will  or  love. 

So  they  be  found  there,  put  in  evidence,  — 
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He  IB  aa  sorely  higher  in  the  scale 

Than  any  might  with  neither  love  nor  will, 

As  life,  apparent  in  the  poorest  midge, 

(When  the  faint  diutrspeck  flits,  ye  guess  its  wing,) 

Is  marveltouB  beyond  dead  AtUs'  self  — 

Given  ta  the  nobler  midge  for  resting-place  \ 

Thus,  man  proves  best  and  highest  —  God.  in  fin^ 

And  thns  the  victory  leads  hut  to  defeat. 

The  g^n  to  loss,  best  rise  to  the  worst  fall, 

His  Ufe  becomes  impossible,  which  is  deadi. 

**  But  if,  appealing  thence,  he  cower,  avouch 
He  is  mere  man,  and  in  humility 
Neither  may  know  God  nor  mistake  himself ; 
I  point  to  the  immediate  conseqaence 
And  say,  by  auch  confession  straight  he  falls 
Into  man's  place,  a  thing  nor  God  nor  beast, 
Made  to  know  that  he  can  know  and  not  more : 
Lower  than  GoA  who  knows  all  and  can  all. 
Higher  than  beasts  which  know  and  can  so  far 
As  each  beast's  limit,  perfect  to  an  end. 
Nor  conscious  that  they  know,  nor  craving  more ; 
While  man  knows  partly  but  conceives  beside, 
Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact, 
And  in  this  striving,  this  converting  air 
Into  a  solid  he  may  grasp  and  use. 
Finds  progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone. 
Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts' :  God  is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 
Such  progress  could  no  more  attend  his  soul 
Were  all  it  struggles  after  found  at  first 
And  guesses  changed  to  knowledge  al^olute. 
Than  motion  wait  his  body,  were  all  else 
Than  it  the  solid  earth  on  every  side. 
Where  now  through  space  he  moves  from  rest  to  rest 
Man,  therefore,  thus  conditioned,  must  expect 
He  could  not,  what  he  knows  now,  know  at  first ; 
What  he  considers  that  he  knows  to-day, 
C!ome  but  to-morrow,  he  will  find  mishnown ; 
Getting  increase  of  knowledge,  since  he  leanu 
Because  he  lives,  which  is  to  be  a  man. 
Set  to  instruct  himself  by  his  past  self  : 
First,  like  the  brute,  obliged  by  facts  to  learn, 
Next,  as  man  may,  obliged  by  his  own  mind, 
Bent,  habit,  nature,  knowledge  turned  to  law. 
God's  gift  was  that  man  sho^d  conceive  of  troth 
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And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake. 

As  midway  help  till  he  reach  fact  indeed. 

The  statuary  ere  he  mould  a  shape 

Boasts  a  like  gift,  the  shape's  idea,  and  next 

The  aspiration  to  produce  the  same ; 

So,  taking  clay,  he  calls  his  shape  thereout. 

Cries  ever  '  Now  I  have  the  thing  I  see  : ' 

Yet  all  the  while  goes  changing  what  was  wrooght. 

From  falsehood  like  the  truth,  to  truth  itself. 

How  were  it  had  he  cried,  ^  I  see  no  face, 

No  hreast,  no  feet  i'  the  ineffectual  clay '  ? 

Rather  commend  him  that  he  clapped  his  hands, 

And  laughed  '  It  is  my  shape  and  lives  again ! ' 

Enjoyed  the  falsehood,  touched  it  on  to  truth, 

Until  yourselves  applaud  the  flesh  indeed 

In  what  is  still  flesh-imitating  clay. 

Right  in  you,  right  in  him,  such  way  be  man*8 1 

Grod  only  makes  the  live  shape  at  a  jet. 

Will  ye  renounce  this  pact  of  creatureship  ? 

The  pattern  on  the  Mount  subsists  no  more. 

Seemed  awhile,  then  returned  to  nothingness  ; 

But  copies,  Moses  strove  to  make  thereby. 

Serve  still  and  are  replaced  as  time  requires : 

By  these,  make  newest  vessels,  reach  the  type ! 

If  ye  demur,  this  judgment  on  your  head, 

Never  to  reach  the  ultimate,  angels'  law. 

Indulging  every  instinct  of  the  soul 

There  where  law,  life,  joy,  impulse  are  one  thing ! 

"  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  latest  time. 
I  have  survived  to  hear  it  with  my  ears. 
Answer  it  with  my  lips  :  does  this  suffice  ? 
For  if  there  be  a  further  woe  than  such, 
Wherein  my  brothers  struggling  need  a  hand. 
So  long  as  any  pulse  is  left  in  mine. 
May  I  be  absent  even  longer  yet. 
Plucking  the  blind  ones  back  from  the  abyss. 
Though  I  should  tarry  a  new  hundred  years !  " 

But  he  was  dead  :  't  was  about  noon,  the  day 
Somewhat  declining  :  we  five  buried  him 
That  eve,  and  then,  dividing,  went  five  ways, 
And  I,  disguised,  returned  to  Ephesus. 

By  this,  the  cave's  mouth  must  be  filled  with  sand. 
Yalens  is  lost,  I  know  not  of  his  trace  ; 
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The  BactriaD  was  but  a  wild  childish  man, 
And  could  not  write  nor  speak,  but  only  loved : 
So,  lest  the  memory  of  this  go  quite, 
Seeing  that  I  to-morrow  fight  the  beasts, 
I  tell  the  same  to  Phoebas,  whom  believe ! 
For  many  look  again  to  find  that  face. 
Beloved  John's  to  whom  I  ministered, 
Somewhere  in  life  about  the  world  ;  they  err : 
Either  mistaking  what  was  darkly  spoke 
At  ending  of  his  book,  as  he  relates, 
Or  misconceiving  somewhat  of  this  speech 
Scattered  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  I  suppose. 
Believe  ye  will  not  see  him  any  more 
About  the  world  with  his  divine  regard  ! 
For  all  was  as  I  say,  and  now  tlie  man 
Lies  as  he  lay  once,  breast  to  breast  with  God. 


[Cerinthos  read  and  mused ;  one  added  this : 

*'  If  Christ,  as  thou  affirmest,  be  of  men 
Mere  man,  the  first  and  best  but  nothing  more,  — 
Account  Him,  for  reward  of  what  He  was, 
Now  and  forever,  wretchedest  of  all. 
For  see  ;  Himself  conceived  of  life  as  love. 
Conceived  of  love  as  what  must  enter  in, 
Fill  up,  make  one  with  His  each  soul  He  loved  : 
Thus  much  for  man's  joy,  all  men's  joy  for  Him. 
Well,  He  is  gone,  thou  sayest,  to  fit  reward. 
But  by  this  time  are  many  souls  set  free, 
And  very  many  still  retained  alive  : 
Nay,  should  His  coming  be  delayed  awhile. 
Say,  ten  years  longer  (twelve  years,  some  compute), 
See  if,  for  every  finger  of  thy  hands, 
There  be  not  found,  that  day  the  world  shall  end, 
Hundreds  of  souls,  each  holding  by  Christ's  word 
That  He  will  grow  incorporate  with  all, 
With  me  as  Pamphylax,  with  him  as  John, 
Groom  for  each  bride !     Can  a  mere  man  do  this  ? 
Yet  Christ  saith,  this  He  lived  and  died  to  do. 
Call  Christ,  then,  the  illimitable  God, 
Or  lost !  " 

But 't  was  Cerinthus  that  is  lost*] 
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CALIBAN  UPON  SETEBOS; 

OB, 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

**  Thou  thoaghtest  that  I  waa  altogether  auch  an  one  aa  thyself." 

['Will  sprawl,  now  that  the  heat  of  day  is  best, 
Flat  on  his  belly  in  the  pit*s  much  mire, 
With  elbows  wide,  fists  clenched  to  prop  his  chin. 
And,  while  he  kicks  both  feet  in  the  cool  slush, 
And  feels  about  his  spine  small  eft-things  course, 
Run  in  and  out  each  arm,  and  make  him  laugh : 
And  while  above  his  head  a  pompion-plant, 
Coating  the  cave-top  as  a  brow  its  eye. 
Creeps  down  to  touch  and  tickle  hair  and  beard, 
And  now  a  flower  drops  with  a  bee  inside. 
And  now  a  fruit  to  snap  at,  catch  and  crunch,  — 
He  looks  out  o'er  yon  sea  which  sunbeams  cross 
And  recross  till  they  weave  a  spider-web, 
(Meshes  of  fire,  some  great  fish  breaks  at  times,) 
And  talks  to  his  own  self,  howe'er  he  please. 
Touching  that  other,  whom  his  dam  ctdled  God. 
Because  to  talk  about  Him,  vexes  —  ha. 
Could  He  but  know !  and  time  to  vex  is  now, 
When  talk  is  safer  than  in  winter-time. 
Moreover  Prosper  and  Miranda  sleep 
In  confidence  he  drudges  at  their  task. 
And  it  is  good  to  cheat  the  pair,  and  gibe. 
Letting  the  rank  tongue  blossom  into  speech.] 

Setebos.  Setebos,  and  Setebos ! 

'Thinketh,  He  dwelleth  i'  the  cold  o'  the  moon. 

'Thinketh  He  made  it,  with  the  sun  to  match. 
But  not  the  stars ;  the  stars  came  otherwise  ; 
Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such  as  that : 
Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  grows  thereon. 
And  snaky  sea  which  rounds  and  ends  the  same. 

'Thinketh,  it  came  of  being  ill  at  ease : 

He  hated  that  He  cannot  change  His  cold. 

Nor  cure  its  ache.     'Hath  spied  an  icy  fish 

That  longed  to  'scape  the  rock-stream  where  she  lived, 

And  thaw  herself  within  the  lukewarm  brine 

O^  the  lazy  sea  her  stream  thrusts  far  amid, 
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A  crystal  spike  'twixt  two  wann  walls  of  wave ; 
Only,  she  ever  sickened,  found  repulse 
At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life, 
(Green-dense  and  dim-delicions,  bred  o'  the  sun,) 
Flounced  back  from  bliss  she  was  not  bom  to  breathe, 
And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair, 
Hating  and  loving  warmth  alike  :  so  He. 

'Thinketh,  He  made  thereat  the  sun,  this  isle, 

Trees  and  the  fowls  here,  beast  and  creeping  thing. 

Yon  otter,  sleek-wet,  black,  lithe  as  a  leech ; 

Yon  auk,  one  fire-eye  in  a  ball  of  foam, 

That  floats  and  feeds  ;  a  certain  badger  brown 

He  hath  watched  hunt  with  that  slant  white-wedge  eye 

By  moonlight ;  and  the  pie  with  the  long  tongue 

That  pricks  deep  into  oakwarts  for  a  worm, 

And  says  a  plain  word  when  she  finds  her  prize, 

But  will  not  eat  the  ants  ;  the  ants  themselves 

That  build  a  wall  of  seeds  and  settled  stalks 

About  their  hole  —  He  made  all  these  and  more, 

Made  all  we  see,  and  us,  in  spite :  how  else  ? 

He  could  not,  Himself,  make  a  second  self 

To  be  His  mate  ;  as  well  have  made  Himself : 

He  would  not  make  what  He  mislikes  or  slights, 

An  eyesore  to  Him,  or  not  wortli  His  pains : 

But  did,  in  envy,  listlessness  or  sport. 

Make  what  Himself  would  fain,  in  a  manner,  be  — 

Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few. 

Worthy,  and  yet  mere  playthings  all  the  while. 

Things  He  admires  and  mocks  too,  —  that  is  it. 

Because,  so  brave,  so  better  though  they  be. 

It  nothing  skills  if  He  begin  to  plague. 

Look  now,  I  melt  a  gourd-fruit  into  mash. 

Add  honeycomb  and  pods,  I  have  perceived, 

Which  bite  like  finches  when  they  bill  and  kiss,  — 

Then,  when  froth  rises  bladdery,  drink  up  all. 

Quick,  quick,  till  maggots  scamper  through  my  brain ; 

Last,  throw  me  on  my  back  i'  tne  seeded  thyme, 

And  wanton,  wishing  I  were  bom  a  bird. 

Put  case,  unable  to  be  what  I  wish, 

I  yet  could  make  a  live  bird  out  of  clay  : 

Would  not  I  take  clay,  pinch  my  Caliban 

Able  to  fly  ?  —  for,  there,  see,  he  hath  wings, 

And  great  comb  like  the  hoopoe's  to  admire, 

And  there,  a  sting  to  do  his  foes  offence, 

There,  and  I  will  that  he  begin  to  live, 
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Fly  to  yon  rock-top,  nip  me  off  the  horns 
Of  grigs  high  up  tiiat  make  the  merry  din, 
Saucy  through  their  veined  wings,  and  mind  me  not* 
In  which  feat,  if  his  leg  snapped,  brittle  clay, 
And  he  lay  stupid-like,  —  why,  I  should  laugh ; 
And  if  he,  spying  me,  should  fall  to  weep, 
Beseech  me  to  be  good,  repair  his  wrong, 
Bid  his  poor  leg  smart  less  or  grow  again,  — 
Well,  as  the  chance  were,  this  might  take  or  else 
Not  take  my  fancy  :  I  might  hear  his  cry, 
And  give  the  manikin  three  sound  legs  for  one, 
Or  pluck  the  other  off,  leave  him  like  an  egg, 
And  lessoned  he  was  mine  and  merely  clay. 
Were  this  no  pleasure,  lying  in  the  thyme. 
Drinking  the  mash,  with  brain  become  alive, 
Making  and  marring  clay  at  will  ?    So  He. 

'Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  Him, 
Nor  kind,  nor  cruel :  He  b  strong  and  Lord. 
'Am  strong  myself  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ; 
'Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first. 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  so. 
'Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boasts  purple  spots 
Shall  join  the  file,  one  pincer  twisted  off ; 
'Say,  this  bruised  fellow  shall  receive  a  worm. 
And  two  worms  ho  whose  nippers  end  in  red  ; 
As  it  likes  me  each  time,  I  do :  so  He. 

Well  then,  'supposeth  He  is  good  i'  the  main, 
Placable  if  His  mind  and  ways  were  guessed. 
But  rougher  than  His  handiwork,  be  sure  ! 
Ob,  He  hath  made  things  worthier  than  Himself, 
And  envieth  that,  so  helped,  such  things  do  more 
Than  He  who  made  them  !     What  consoles  but  this  ? 
That  they,  unless  through  Him,  do  nought  at  all. 
And  must  submit :  what  other  use  in  tlungs  ? 
'Hath  cut  a  pipe  of  pithless  elder-joint 
That,  blown  through,  gives  exact  the  scream  o'  the  jay 
When  from  her  wing  you  twitch  the  feather?  blue : 
Sound  this,  and  little  birds  that  hate  the  jay 
Flock  within  stone's  throw,  glad  their  foe  is  hurt : 
Put  case  such  pipe  could  prattle  and  boast  forsooth, 
^  I  catch  the  birds,  I  am  the  crafty  thing, 
I  make  the  cry  my  maker  cannot  make 
With  his  great  round  mouth  ;  he  must  blow  thro\x^lL\SM^a^* 
Would  not  I  smash  it  with  my  iootV     Ho  W^. 
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Bat  wherefore  rough,  why  cold  and  ill  at  ease  ? 

Aha,  that  is  a  question !     Ask,  for  that, 

What  knows,  —  the  something  over  Setebos 

That  made  Him,  or  He,  may  be,  found  and  fought. 

Worsted,  drove  off  and  did  to  nothing,  percliance. 

There  may  be  something  quiet  o'er  His  head. 

Out  of  His  reach,  that  feels  nor  joy  nor  grief, 

Since  both  derive  from  weakness  in  some  way. 

I  joy  because  the  quails  come  ;  would  not  joy 

Could  I  bring  quails  here  when  I  have  a  mind : 

This  Quiet,  all  it  hath  a  mind  to,  doth. 

'Esteemeth  stars  tlie  outposts  of  its  couch. 

But  never  spends  much  thought  nor  care  that  way. 

It  may  look  up,  work  up,  —  the  worse  for  those 

It  works  on !     'Careth  but  for  Setebos 

The  many-handed  as  a  cuttle-fish. 

Who,  making  Himself  feared  through  what  He  does, 

Looks  up,  first,  and  perceives  he  cannot  soar 

To  what  is  quiet  and  hath  happy  life ; 

Next  looks  down  here,  and  out  of  very  spite 

Makes  diis  a  bauble-world  to  ape  yon  reaJi, 

These  good  things  to  match  those  as  hips  do  grapes. 

'T  is  solace  making  baubles,  ay,  and  sport. 

Himself  peeped  late,  eyed  Prosper  at  his  books 

Careless  and  lofty,  lord  now  of  the  isle  : 

Vexed,  'stitched  a  book  of  broad  leaves,  arrow-shapedy 

Wrote  thereon,  he  knows  what,  prodigious  words  ; 

Has  peeled  a  wand  and  called  it  by  a  name ; 

Weareth  at  wliiles  for  an  enchanter's  robe 

The  eyed  skin  of  a  supple  oncelot ; 

And  hath  an  ounce  sleeker  than  youngling  mole, 

A  four-legged  serpent  he  makes  cower  and  couch. 

Now  snarl,  now  hold  its  breath  and  mind  his  eye. 

And  saith  she  is  Miranda  and  my  wife : 

'Keeps  for  his  Ariel  a  tall  pouch-bill  crane 

He  bids  go  wade  for  fish  and  straight  disgorge ; 

Also  a  sea-beast,  lumpish,  which  he  snared. 

Blinded  the  eyes  of,  and  brought  somewhat  tame. 

And  split  its  toe-webs,  and  now  pens  the  drudge 

In  a  hole  o'  the  rock  and  calls  him  Caliban ; 

A  bitter  heart  that  bides  its  time  and  bites. 

'Plays  thus  at  being  Prosper  in  a  way, 

Taketh  his  mirth  with  make-believes  :  so  He. 

His  dam  held  that  the  Quiet  made  all  things 
Which  Setebos  vexed  only :  'holds  not  so. 
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Who  made  them  weak,  meant  weakness  He  might  Tex. 
Had  He  meant  other,  while  His  hand  was  in, 
Why  not  make  homy  eyes  no  thorn  could  prick, 
Or  plate  my  scalp  with  bone  against  the  snow, 
Or  overscale  my  flesh  'neath  joint  and  joint, 
Like  an  ore's  armor  ?     Ay,  —  so  spoil  His  sport ! 
He  is  the  One  now :  only  He  doth  all. 

'Saith,  He  may  like,  perchance,  what  profits  Him. 

Ay,  himself  loves  what  does  him  good  ;  but  why  ? 

'Gets  good  no  otherwise.     This  blinded  beast 

Loves  whoso  places  flesh-meat  on  his  nose, 

But,  had  he  eyes,  would  want  no  help,  but  hate 

Or  love,  just  as  it  liked  him  :  He  hath  eyes. 

Also  it  pleaseth  Setebos  to  work. 

Use  all  His  hands,  and  exercise  much  craft, 

By  no  -means  for  the  love  of  what  is  worked. 

'Tasteth,  himself,  no  finer  good  i'  the  world 

When  all  goes  right,  in  this  safe  summer-time. 

And  he  wants  little,  hungers,  aches  not  much. 

Than  tiying  what  to  do  with  wit  and  strength. 

'Falls  to  make  something :  'piled  yon  pile  of  turfs. 

And  squared  and  stuck  there  squares  of  soft  white  chalk, 

And,  with  a  flsh-tooth,  scratched  a  moon  on  each. 

And  set  up  endwise  certain  spikes  of  tree, 

And  crowned  the  whole  with  a  slothes  skull*  a-top. 

Found  dead  i'  the  woods,  too  liard  for  one  to  kill. 

No  use  at  all  i'  the  work,  for  work's  sole  sake  ; 

'Shall  some  day  knock  it  down  again  :  so  He. 

'Saith  He  is  terrible :  watch  His  feats  in  proof ! 

One  hurricane  will  spoil  six  good  months'  ho|)e. 

He  hath  a  spite  against  me,  that  I  know. 

Just  as  He  favors  Prosper,  who  knows  why  ? 

So  it  is,  all  the  same,  as  well  I  find. 

'Wove  wattles  half  the  winter,  fenced  them  firm 

With  stone  and  stake  to  stop  she-tortoises 

Crawling  to  lay  their  eggs  here :  well,  one  wave, 

Feeling  the  foot  of  Him  upon  its  neck, 

Graped  as  a  snake  does,  lolled  out  its  large  tongue, 

And  licked  the  whole  labor  flat :  so  much  for  spite. 

'Saw  a  ball  flame  down  late  (yonder  it  lies) 
Where,  half  an  hour  before,  I  slept  i'  the  shade : 
Often  they  scatter  sparkles  :  there  is  force ! 
'Dug  up  a  newt  He  may  have  envied  once 
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And  turned  to  stone,  shut  up  inside  a  stone. 
Please  Him  and  hinder  this  ?  —  What  Prosper  does  ? 
Aha,  if  He  would  tell  me  how !     Not  He ! 
There  is  the  sport :  discover  how  or  die  ! 
All  need  not  die,  for  of  the  things  o'  the  isle 
Some  flee  afar,  some  dive,  some  run  up  trees ; 
Those  at  His  mercy,  —  why,  they  please  Him  most 
When  •  •  •  when  .  .  .  well,  never  try  the  same  way  twice 
Repeat  what  act  has  pleased.  He  may  grow  wroth. 
You  must  not  know  His  ways,  and  play  Him  off, 
Sure  of  the  issue.     'Doth  the  like  himself : 
'Spareth  a  squirrel  that  it  nothing  fears 
But  steals  the  nut  from  underneath  my  thumb, 
And  when  I  threat,  bites  stoutly  in  defence : 
'Spareth  an  urchin  that  contrariwise, 
Curls  up  into  a  ball,  pretending  death 
For  fright  at  my  approach  :  the  two  ways  please. 
But  what  would  move  my  choler  more  than  this, 
That  either  creature  counted  on  its  life 
To-morrow  and  next  day  and  all  days  to  come. 
Saying,  forsooth,  in  the  inmost  of  its  heart, 
^  Because  he  did  so  yesterday  with  me, 
And  otherwise  with  such  another  brute, 
So  must  he  do  henceforth  and  always."  —  Ay  ? 
Would  teach  the  reasoning  couple  what  '^  must "  means ! 
'Doth  as  he  likes,  or  wherefore  Lord  ?     So  He. 

'Coneeiveth  all  things  will  continue  thus, 
And  we  shall  have  to  live  in  fear  of  Him 
So  long  as  He  lives,  keeps  His  strength :  no  change^ 
If  He  have  done  His  best,  make  no  new  world 
To  please  Him  more,  so  leave  off  watching  this,  ^- 
If  He  surprise  not  even  the  Quiet*s  self 
Some  strange  day,  —  or,  suppose,  grow  into  it 
As  grubs  grow  butterflies  :  else,  here  are  we, 
And  therQ  is  He,  and  nowhere  help  at  alL 

'Believeth  with  the  life,  the  pain  shall  stop. 
His  dam  held  different,  that  after  death 
He  both  plagued  enemies  and  feasted  friends : 
Idly  I     He  doth  His  worst  in  this  our  life. 
Giving  just  respite  lest  we  die  through  pain, 
Saving  last  pain  for  worst,  —  with  which,  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  way  to  escape  His  ire 
Is,  not  to  seem  too  happy.     'Sees,  himself. 
Yonder  two  flies,  with  purple  films  and  pink, 
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Bask  on  the  pompion-bell  above :  kills  both. 
'Sees  two  black  painful  beetles  roll  their  ball 
On  head  and  tail  as  if  to  save  their  lives  : 
Moves  them  the  stick  away  tliey  strive  to  clear. 

Even  so,  'would  have  Him  misconceive,  suppose 

This  Caliban  strives  hard  and  ails  no  less, 

And  always,  above  all  else,  envies  Him ; 

Wherefore  he  mainly  dances  on  dark  nights, 

Moans  in  the  sun,  gets  under  holes  to  laugh, 

And  never  speaks  his  mind  save  housed  as  now : 

Outside,  'groans,  curses.     If  He  caught  me  here. 

Overheard  this  speech,  and  asked  *^  What  chucklest  at?" 

'Would,  to  appease  Him,  cut  a  finger  off. 

Or  of  my  three  kid  yearlings  bum  the  best, 

Or  let  the  toothsome  apples  rot  on  tree, 

Or  push  my  tame  beast  for  the  ore  to  taste : 

While  myself  lit  a  fire,  and  made  a  song 

And  sung  it,  "  What  I  hate^  he  consecrate 

To  celebrate  Thse  and  77iy  state,  no  mate 

For  Thee  ;  what  see  for  envj/  in  poor  me  ?  " 

Hoping  the  while,  since  evils  sometimes  mend. 

Warts  rub  away  and  sores  are  cured  with  slime. 

That  some  strange  day,  will  either  the  Quiet  catch 

And  conquer  Setebos,  or  likelier  He 

Decrepit  may  doze,  doze,  as  good  as  die. 


[What,  what ?     A  curtain  o'er  the  world  at  once  ! 

Crickets  stop  hissing  ;  not  a  bu*d  —  or,  yes. 

There  scuds  His  raven  that  has  told  Him  all ! 

It  was  fooFs  play,  this  prattling  !    Ha !     The  wind 

Shoulders  the  pillared  dust,  death's  house  o'  the  move, 

And  fast  invading  fires  begin !     Wliite  blaze  — 

A  tree's  head  snaps  —  and  there,  there,  there,  there,  there^ 

His  thunder  follows !     Fool  to  gibe  at  Him  ! 

Lo  !     'Lieth  flat  and  loveth  Setebos ! 

'Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper  lip, 

Will  let  those  quails  fly,  will  not  eat  this  month 

One  little  mess  of  whelks,  so  he  may  'scape !] 
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CONFESSIONS. 

I. 

What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears  ? 

"  Now  that  I  come  to  die, 
Do  I  view  the  world  as' a  vale  of  tears  ? '' 
Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I ! 

II. 

What  I  viewed  there  once,  what  I  view  again 

Where  the  physic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table's  edge,  —  is  a  suburb  lane, 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

in. 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do, 

From  a  house  you  could  descry 
0*er  the  garden-wall :  is  the  curtain  blue 

Or  green  to  a  healthy  eye  ? 

IV. 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the  old  June  weather 

Blue  above  lane  and  wall ; 
And  that  farthest  bottle  labelled  ''  Ether  '* 

Is  the  house  overtopping  all. 

V. 

At  a  terrace,  somewhere  near  the  stopper, 
There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 

A  girl :  I  know,  sir,  it 's  improper. 
My  poor  mind  's  out  of  tune. 

VI. 

Only,  there  was  a  way  •  .  .  you  crept 

Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyes  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except : 

They  styled  their  house  "  The  Lodge. 


»> 


vn. 

Wliat  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane  ? 

But,  by  creeping  very  close. 
With  the  good  wall's  help,  —  their  eyes  might  strain 

And  stretch  themselves  to  Oes, 
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Tet  never  catch  her  and  me  togeihery 

As  she  left  the  attic,  there. 
By  the  rim  of  the  bottle  labelled  "  Ether/' 

And  stole  from  stair  to  stair, 

IX. 

And  stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  gate.     Alas, 

We  loved,  sir  —  used  to  meet : 
How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was  — 

Bat  then,  how  it  was  sweet ! 
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I  WISH  that  when  you  died  last  May, 
Charles,  there  had  died  along  with  yoa 

Three  parts  of  spring's  delightful  things ; 
Ay,  and,  for  me,  the  fourth  part  too. 

n. 

A  foolish  thought,  and  worse,  perhaps  ! 

There  must  be  many  a  pair  of  friends 
Who,  arm  in  arm,  deserve  the  warm 

Moon-births  and  the  long  evening-ends. 

ni. 

So,  for  their  sake,  be  May  still  May  ! 

Let  their  new  time,  as  mine  of  old. 
Do  all  it  did  for  me :  I  bid 

Sweet  sights  and  sounds  throng  manifokL 

IV. 

Only,  one  little  sight,  one  plant, 

Woods  have  in  May,  that  starts  up  green 
Save  a  sole  streak  which,  so  to  speak, 

Is  spring's  blood,  spilt  its  leaves  between,— 

V. 

That,  they  might  spare  ;  a  certain  wood 
Might  miss  the  plant ;  their  loss  were  small 

But  I,  —  whene'er  the  leaf  grows  there. 
Its  drop  comes  from  my  heart,  t]b&Vi'%  «^ 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

A  GROUP  BY   WOOLNEB. 

Only  the  prism's  obstraction  shows  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  breaks  its  light 
Into  the  jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white  ; 

So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise  : 
Only  by  Deafness  may  the  vexed  Love  wreak 
Its  insuppressive  sense  on  brow  and  cheek, 
Only  by  Dombness  adequately  speak 

As  &vored  mouth  could  never,  through  the  eyes. 


ft 


PROSPICR 

Fear  death  ? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face. 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  Qie  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe  ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  sununit  attained. 

And  tJ^e  barriers  fall, 
Tbough  a  battle  's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute  's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
0  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 
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EURYDICE  TO  ORPHEUS. 

A  PICTURE   BY  LEIOHTON. 

Btjt  give  them  me,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  brow  I 
Let  l£em  once  more  absorb  me !     One  look  now 

Will  lap  me  round  forever,  not  to  pass 
Out  of  its  light,  though  darkness  lie  beyond  : 
Hold  me  but  safe  again  vrithin  the  bond 

Of  one  immortal  look  !     All  woe  that  was, 
Forgotten,  and  all  terror  that  may  be, 
Defied,  —  no  past  is  mine,  no  future :  look  at  me ! 


YOUTH  AND  ART. 

I. 

It  once  might  have  been,  once  only  : 
We  lodged  in  a  street  together. 

You,  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 
I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 

n. 

Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay. 

You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted  and  polished, 

Then  laughed  "  They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished." 

in. 

My  business  was  song,  song,  song ; 

I  chirped,  cheeped,  trilled  and  twittered, 
^^  Kate  Brown  's  on  the  boards  ere  long. 
And  Grisi's  existence  embittered !  " 

IV. 

I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 
Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster ; 

You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble, 
I  needed  a  music-master. 

V. 

We  studied  hard  in  our  styles. 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindoos, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles. 
For  fan,  watched  each  other's  wiivdo'w^ 
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VI. 

You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  South, 
Cap  and  blouse — nay,  a  bit  of  beard  too ; 

Or  you  got  it,  rubbing  your  mouth 
With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 

vn. 

And  I  —  soon  managed  to  find 

Weak  points  in  the  flower-fence  facing, 

Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind 
And  be  safe  in  my  corset-lacing. 

vin. 

No  harm  !     It  was  not  my  fault 

If  you  never  turned  your  eye's  tail  up 

As  I  shook  upon  £  in  alt.., 
Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up : 

DC. 

For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  gave  guesses, 

And  stalls  in  our  street  looked  rare 
With  bulrush  and  watercresses. 

X. 

Why  did  not  you  pinch  a  flower 
In  a  pellet  of  clay  and  fling  it  ? 

Why  did  not  I  put  a  power 
Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it  ? 

XI. 

I  did  look,  sharp  as  a  lynx, 

(And  yet  the  memory  rankles,) 

When  models  arrived,  some  minx 
Tripped  up-stairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

xn. 

But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good ! 

"  That  foreign  fellow,  —  who  can  know 
How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood, 

For  his  tuning  her  that  piano  ?  " 

xm. 

Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say, 
^'Suppose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes, 
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And  I  fetch  her  from  over  the  way, 

Her,  piano,  and  long  tunes  and  short  tones  "  ? 

XIV. 

No,  no :  you  would  not  be  rash, 

Nor  I  rasher  and  something  over : 
Tou  've  to  settle  yet  Gibson*s  hash. 

And  Grisi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

XV. 

But  you  meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I  'm  queen  myself  at  baU-parS, 
I  've  married  a  rich  old  lord. 

And  you  *re  dubbed  knight  and  an  R.  A. 

XVI. 

E^h  life  unfulfilled,  you  see ; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy : 
We  have  not  sighed  deep,  laughed  free. 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired,  —  been  happy. 

xvn. 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce, 

And  people  suppose  me  clever : 
This  could  but  have  happened  once. 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  forever. 


A  FACE. 

If  one  could  have  that  little  head  of  hers 

Painted  upon  a  background  of  pale  gold. 

Such  as  the  Tuscan's  early  art  prefers ! 

No  shade  encroaching  on  the  matchless  mould 

Of  those  two  lips,  which  should  be  opening  soft 

In  the  pure  profile ;  not  as  when  she  laughs. 

For  that  spoils  all :  but  rather  as  if  aloft 

Ton  hyacinth,  she  loves  so,  leaned  its  staff's 

Burden  of  honey-colored  buds  to  kiss 

And  capture  'twixt  the  lips  apart  for  this. 

Then  her  lithe  neck,  three  fingers  might  surround, 

How  it  should  waver  on  the  pale  gold  ground 

Up  to  the  fruit-shaped,  perfect  chin  it  lifts  ! 

I  know,  Correggio  loves  to  mass,  in  rifts 

Of  heaven,  his  angel  faces,  orb  on  orb 
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Breaking  its  outline,  burning  shades  absorb  : 

But  these  are  only  massed  there,  I  should  think, 

Waiting  to  see  some  wonder  momently 

Grow  out,  stand  full,  fade  slow  against  the  sky 

(That 's  the  pale  ground  you  'd  see  this  sweet  face  by), 

All  heaven,  meanwhile,  condensed  into  one  eye 

Which  fears  to  lose  the  wonder,  should  it  wink. 


A  LIKENESS. 

Some  people  hang  portraits  up 
In  a  room  where  they  dine  or  sup : 
And  the  wife  clinks  tearthings  under, 
And  her  cousin,  he  stirs  his  cup, 
Asks,  "  Who  was  the  lady,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'^  'T  is  a  daub  John  bought  at  a  sale," 
Quoth  the  wife,  —  looks  black  as  thunder. 

^  What  a  shade  beneath  her  nose  ! 
Snuff-taking,  I  suppose,"  — 
Adds  the  cousin,  while  John's  corns  ail. 

Or  else,  there 's  no  wife  in  the  case, 
But  the  portrait 's  queen  of  the  place, 
Alone  'mid  the  other  spoils 
Of  youth,  —  masks,  gloves  and  foils. 
And  pipe-sticks,  rose,  cherry-tree,  jasmine, 
And  the  long  whip,  the  tandem-lasher, 
And  the  cast  from  a  fist  ('^  not,  alas !  mine, 
But  my  master's,  the  Tipton  Slasher  "), 
And  the  cards  where  pistol-balls  mark  ace. 
And  a  satin  shoe  used  for  cigar-case. 
And  the  chamois-horns  (^'  shot  in  the  Chablais  ")9 
And  prints  —  Rarey  drumming  on  Cruiser, 
And  Sayers,  our  champion,  the  bruiser. 
And  the  little  edition  of  Rabelais  : 
Where  a  friend,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets. 
May  saunter  up  close  to  examine  it, 
And.  remark  a  good  deal  of  Jane  Lamb  in  it, 
"  But  the  eyes  are  half  out  of  their  sockets ; 
That  hair  's  not  so  bad,  where  the  gloss  is, 
But  they  've  made  the  g^l's  nose  a  proboscis  : 
Jane  Lamb,  that  we  danced  with  at  Vichy  I 
What,  is  not  she  Jane  ?    Then,  who  is  she  ?  " 
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All  that  I  own  is  a  print, 
An  etching,  a  mezzotint ; 
'T  is  a  study,  a  fancy,  a  fiction, 
Tet  a  fact  (take  my  conviction) 
Because  it  has  more  than  a  hint 
Of  a  certain  face,  I  never 
Saw  elsewhere  touch  or  trace  of 
In  women  I  Ve  seen  the  face  of : 
Just  an  etching,  and,  so  far,  clever. 

I  keep  my  prints,  an  imhroglio. 

Fifty  in  one  portfolio. 

When  somebody  tries  my  claret, 

We  turn  round  chairs  to  the  fire. 

Chirp  over  days  in  a  garret, 

Chuckle  o*er  increase  of  salary, 

Taste  the  good  fruits  of  our  leisure, 

Talk  about  pencil  and  lyre. 

And  the  National  Portrait  Gallery : 

Then  I  exhibit  my  treasure. 

After  we  've  turned  over  twenty. 

And  the  debt  of  wonder  my  crony  owes 

Is  paid  to  my  Marc  Antonios, 

He  stops  me  —  "  Festina  lente  / 

What 's  that  sweet  thing  there,  the  etching  ?  " 

How  my  waistcoat-strings  want  stretching, 

How  my  cheeks  grow  red  as  tomatos. 

How  my  heart  leaps  !     But  hearts,  after  leaps,  ache. 

^  By  the  by,  you  must  take,  for  a  keepsake, 
That  other,  you  praised,  of  Volpato*s." 
The  fool !  would  he  try  a  Right  further  and  say  — 
He  never  saw,  never  before  to-dav, 
What  was  able  to  take  his  breath  away, 
A  face  to  lose  youth  for,  to  occupy  age 
With  the  dream  of,  meet  death  wiUi,  —  why,  I  '11  not  engage 
But  that,  half  in  a  rapture  and  half  in  a  rage, 
I  should  toss  him  the  thing's  self  — ''  'T  is  only  a  duplicate, 
A  thing  of  no  value !     Take  it,  I  supplicate !  " 
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Now,  don't,  sir !     Don't  expose  me  !     Just  this  once  ! 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time,  I  '11  swear,  — 

Look  at  me,  —  see,  I  kneel,  —  the  only  time, 

I  swear,  I  ever  cheated,  —  yes,  by  the  soul 

Of  Her  who  hears  —  (your  sainted  mother,  sir  !) 

All,  except  this  last  accident,  was  truth  — 

This  little  kind  of  slip  !  —  and  even  this, 

It  was  your  own  wine,  sir,  the  good  champagne, 

(I  took  it  for  Catawba,  you  're  so  kind,) 

Which  put  the  folly  in  my  head ! 

"Get  up?" 
Tou  still  inflict  on  me  that  terrible  face  ? 
You  show  no  mercy  ?  —  Nofi  for  Her  dear  sake. 
The  sainted  spirit's,  whose  soft  breath  even  now 
Blows  on  my  cheek  —  (don't  you  feel  something,  sir  ?) 
You  'U  teU  ? 

Gro  tell,  then  !     Who  the  devil  cares 
What  such  a  rowdy  chooses  to  .  .  . 

Aie  —  aie  —  aie  ! 
Please,  sir !  your  thumbs  are  through  my  windpipe,  sir ! 
Ch— ch! 

Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  've  done  it  now ! 
Oh  Lord  I     I  little  thought,  sir,  yesterday, 
When  your  departed  mother  spoke  those  words 
Of  peace  through  me,  and  moved  you,  sir,  so  much, 
You  gave  me  —  (very  kind  it  was  of  you) 
These  shirt-studs  —  (better  take  them  back  again, 
Please,  sir)  —  yes,  little  did  I  think  so  soon 
A  trifle  of  trick,  all  through  a  glass  too  much 
Of  his  own  champagne,  would  change  my  best  of  friends 
Into  an  angry  gentleman  ! 

Though,  't  was  wrong. 
I  don't  contest  the  point ;  your  anger 's  just : 
Whatever  put  such  folly  in  my  head, 
I  know  't  was  wicked  of  me.     There  's  a  thick 
Dusk  undeveloped  spirit  (I  've  observed) 
Owes  me  a  grudge  —  a  negro's,  I  should  say, 
Or  else  an  Irish  emigrant's  ;  yourself 
Explained  the  case  so  well  last  Sunday,  sir, 
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When  we  had  summoned  Franklin  to  clear  up 

A  point  about  those  shares  i*  the  telegi'aph  : 

Ay,  and  he  swore  ...  or  might  it  be  Tom  Paine  ?      .  . 

Thumping  the  table  close  by  where  I  crouched, 

He  *d  do  me  soon  a  mischief :  that 's  come  true  ! 

Why,  now  your  face  clears  !     I  was  sure  it  would ! 

Then,  this  one  time  .  .  .  don't  take  your  hand  away, 

Tlirough  yours  I  surely  kiss  your  mother's  hand  •  .  • 

You  '11  promise  to  forgive  me  ?  —  or,  at  least, 

Tell  nobody  of  this  ?     Consider,  sir  ! 

What  harm  can  mercy  do  ?     Would  but  the  shade 

Of  the  venerable  dead-one  just  vouchsafe 

A  rap  or  tip  !     What  bit  of  paper 's  here  ? 

Suppose  we  take  a  pencil,  let  her  write, 

Make  the  least  sign,  she  urges  on  her  child 

Forgiveness  ?     There  now !     Eh  ?     Oh !     'T  was  your  foot, 

And  not  a  natural  creak,  sir  ? 

Answer,  then ! 
Once,  twice,  thrice  .  .  .  see,  I  'm  waiting  to  say  "  thrice  I  '* 
All  to  no  use  ?     No  sort  of  hope  for  me  ? 
It 's  all  to  post  to  Greeley's  newspaper  ? 

What  ?     If  I  told  you  all  about  the  tricks  ? 

Upon  my  soul !  —  the  whole  truth,  and  nought  else, 

And  how  there 's  been  some  falsehood  —  for  your  part; 

Will  you  engage  to  pay  my  passage  out, 

And  hold  your  tongrue  until  I  'm  safe  on  board  ? 

England 's  the  place,  not  Boston  —  no  offence  ! 

I  see  what  makes  you  hesitate  :  don't  fear  ! 

I  mean  to  change  my  trade  and  cheat  no  more, 

Tes,  this  time  really  it 's  upon  my  soul ! 

Be  my  salvation  !  —  under  Heaven,  of  course. 

I  'U  tell  some  queer  things.     Sixty  Vs  must  do. 

A  trifle,  though,  to  start  with  !     We  '11  refer 

The  question  to  this  table  ? 

How  you  *re  changed  ! 
Then  split  the  difference ;  thirty  more,  we  '11  say. 
Ay,  but  you  leave  my  presents !     Else  I  '11  swear 
'T  was  til  through  those :  you  wanted  yours  again, 
So,  picked  a  quarrel  with  me,  to  get  them  back ! 
Tread  on  a  worm,  it  turns,  sir  I     If  I  turn, 
Your  fault !     'T  is  you  '11  have  forced  me  )     Who 's  obliged 
To  give  up  life  yet  try  no  self-clefence  ? 
At  all  events,  I  '11  run  the  risk.     Eh  ? 
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Done ! 
May  I  sit,  sir  ?    This  dear  old  table,  now  ! 
Please,  sir,  a  parting  eggnog  and  cigar  ! 
I  've  been  so  happy  with  you  !     Nice  stuffed  chairs. 
And  sympathetic  sideboards ;  what  an  end 
To  all  tlie  instructive  evenings !     (It 's  alight.) 
Well,  nothing  lasts,  as  Bacon  came  and  said. 
Here  goes,  —  but  keep  your  temper,  or  I  '11  scream  I 

Fol-lol-the-rido-Uddle-iddle-ol ! 

You  see,  sir,  it 's  your  own  fault  more  than  mine ; 

It 's  all  your  fault,  you  curious  gentlefolk  ! 

You  're  prigs,  —  excuse  me,  —  like  to  look  so  spry, 

So  clever,  while  you  cling  by  half  a  claw 

To  the  perch  whereon  you  pu£E  yourselves  at  roost, 

Such  piece  of  self-conceit  as  serves  for  perch 

Because  you  chose  it,  so  it  must  be  safe. 

Oh,  otherwise  you  're  sharp  enough !     You  spy 

Who  slips,  who  slides,  who  holds  by  help  of  wing. 

Wanting  real  foothold,  —  who  can't  keep  upright 

On  the  other  perch,  your  neighbor  chose,  not  you  : 

lliere  's  no  outwitting  you  respecting  him  ! 

For  instance,  men  love  money  —  that,  you  know  — 

And  wliat  men  do  to  gain  it :  well,  suppose 

A  poor  lad,  say  a  help*s  son  in  your  house. 

Listening  at  keyholes,  hears  the  company 

Talk  grand  of  dollars,  V-notes,  and  so  forth, 

How  hard  they  are  to  get,  how  good  to  hold. 

How  much  they  buy,  —  if,  suddenly,  in  pops  he  — 

"  /  *ve  got  a  V-note  !  "  —  what  do  you  say  to  him  ? 
What 's  your  first  word  which  follows  your  last  kick  ? 

"  Where  did  you  steal  it,  rascal  ?  "     That 's  because 
He  finds  you,  fain  would  fool  you,  off  your  perch, 
Not  on  the  special  piece  of  nonsense,  sir. 
Elected  your  parade-ground  :  let  him  try 
Lies  to  the  end  of  the  list,  —  '^  He  picked  it  up. 
His  cousin  died  and  left  it  him  by  will. 
The  President  flung  it  to  him,  riding  by. 
An  actress  trucked  it  for  a  curl  of  his  hair. 
He  dreamed  of  luck  and  foimd  liis  shoe  enriched, 
He  dug  up  clay,  and  out  of  clay  made  gold  "  — 
How  would  you  treat  such  possibilities  ? 
Would  not  you,  prompt,  investigate  the  case 
Witli  cowhide  ?    **  Lies,  lies,  lies,"  you  M  shout :  and  why  ? 
Which  of  the  stories  might  not  prove  mere  truth  ? 
TbiB  last,  jierliups,  that  clay  was  turned  to  coin  I 
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Let 's  see,  now,  give  him  me  to  speak  for  him ! 
How  many  of  your  rare  philosophers, 
In  plagay  books  I  We  had  to  dip  into. 
Believed  gold  could  be  made  thus,  saw  it  made, 
And  made  it  ?     Oh,  with  such  philosophers 
You  're  on  your  best  behavior !     While  the  lad  — 
With  him,  in  a  trice,  you  settle  likelihoods. 
Nor  doubt  a  moment  how  he  got  his  prize  : 
In  his  case,  you  hear,  judge  and  execute, 
All  in  a  breath  :  so  would  most  men  of  sense. 

But  let  the  same  lad  hear  you  talk  as  grand 

At  the  same  keyhole,  you  and  company, 

Of  signs  and  wonders,  the  invisible  world ; 

How  wisdom  scouts  our  vulgar  unbelief 

More  than  our  vulgarest  credulity  ; 

How  good  men  have  desired  to  see  a  ghost. 

What  Johnson  used  to  say,  what  Wesley  did. 

Mother  Goose  thought,  and  fiddle-diddle-dee :  — 

If  he  break  in  with,  "  Sir,  /  saw  a  ghost !  " 

Ah,  the  ways  change !     He  finds  you  perched  and  prim ; 

It  *s  a  conceit  of  yours  that  ghosts  may  be  : 

There  's  no  talk  now  of  cowhide.     "  Tell  it  out ! 

Don't  fear  us !     Take  your  time  and  recollect ! 

Sit  down  first :  try  a  glass  of  wine,  my  boy  ! 

And,  David,  (is  not  that  your  Cliristian  name  ?) 

Of  all  things,  should  this  happen  twice  —  it  may  — 

Be  sure,  while  fresh  in  mind,  you  let  us  know !  " 

Does  the  boy  blunder,  blurt  out  this,  blab  tliat, 

Break  down  in  the  other,  as  beginners  will  ? 

All  *s  candor,  all  *8  considerateness  —  "No  haste  I 

Pause  and  collect  yourself !     We  understand ! 

That  *s  the  bad  memory,  or  the  natural  shock, 

Or  the  unexplained  phenomena  !  " 

Egad, 
The  boy  takes  heart  of  grace  ;  finds,  never  fear. 
The  readiest  way  to  ope  your  own  heart  wide. 
Show  —  what  I  call  your  peacock-perch,  pet  post 
To  strut,  and  spread  the  tail,  and  squawk  upon ! 
Just  as  you  thought,  much  as  you  might  expect ! 
There  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,"  .  .  • 
And  so  on.     Shall  not  David  take  the  hint. 
Grow  bolder,  stroke  you  down  at  quickened  rate  ? 
If  he  ruffle  a  feather,  it 's,  "  Gently,  patiently  I 
Manifestations  are  so  weak  at  first ! 
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Doubting,  moreover,  kills  them,  cats  all  short, 
Cures  with  a  vengeance  !  " 

There,  sir,  that 's  your  style 
You  and  your  hoy  —  such  pains  bestowed  on  him, 
Or  any  headpiece  of  tlie  avei*age  worth. 
To  teach,  say,  Greek,  would  perfect  him  apace. 
Make  him  a  Person  (^'  Porson  ?  "  thank  you,  sir !) 
Much  more,  proficient  in  the  art  of  lies. 
You  never  leave  the  lesson !     Fire  alight, 
Catch  you  permitting  it  to  die !     You  Ve  friends  ; 
There  *s  no  withholding  knowledge,  —  least  from  those 
Apt  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  souls*  supply : 
Why  should  not  you  parade  your  lawful  prize  ? 
Who  finds  a  picture,  digs  a  medal  up, 
Hits  on  a  first  edition,  —  he  henceforth 
Gives  it  his  name,  grows  notable :  how  much  more. 
Who  ferrets  out  a  "  medium  "  ?     *'  David 's  yours. 
You  highly-favored  man  ?     Then,  pity  souls 
Less  privileged !     Allow  us  share  your  luck  !  " 
So,  David  holds  the  circle,  rules  the  roast. 
Narrates  the  vision,  peeps  in  the  glass  ball, 
Sets-to  the  spirit-writing,  hears  Uie  raps, 
As  the  case  may  be. 

Now  mark  !     To  be  precise  — 
Though  I  ^ay,  '^  lies  '*  all  these,  at  this  first  stage, 
'Tis  just  for  science'  sake  :  I  call  such  grubs 
By  the  name  of  what  they  '11  turn  to,  dragon-fiies* 
Strictly,  it 's  what  good  people  style  untruth ; 
But  yet,  so  far,  not  quite  the  full-grown  thing : 
It 's  fancying,  fable-making,  nonsense-work  — 
What  never  meant  to  be  so  very  bad  — 
The  knack  of  story-telling,  brightening  up 
Each  dull  old  bit  of  fact  that  drops  its  shine. 
One  does  see  somewhat  when  one  shuts  one's  eyes, 
If  only  spots  and  streaks  ;  tables  do  tip 
In  the  oddest  way  of  themselves :  and  pens,  good  Lord^ 
Who  knows  if  you  drive  them  or  they  drive  you  ? 
'T  is  but  a  foot  in  the  water  and  out  again  ; 
Not  that  duck-under  which  decides  your  dive. 
Note  this,  for  it 's  important :  listen  why. 

I  'U  prove,  you  pusli  on  David  till  he  dives 

And  ends  the  shivering.     Here  *s  your  circle,  now : 

Two-thirds  of  them,  with  heads  like  you  their  host. 
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Turn  up  their  eyes,  and  cry,  as  you  expect, 
'*  Lord,  who  'd  have  tliought  it ! "     But  there  's  always  one 

Looks  wise,  compassionately  smiles,  submits, 
**  Of  your  veracity  no  kind  of  doubt. 
But  —  do  you  feel  so  certain  of  that  boy*s  ? 
Really,  I  wonder  !     I  confess  myself 
More  chary  of  my  faith !  "     That 's  galling,  sir ! 
What,  he  the  investigator,  he  the  sage. 
When  all  *s  done  ?     Then,  you  just  have  shut  your  eyes. 
Opened  your  mouth,  and  gulped  down  David  whole, 
You !     Terrible  were  such  catastrophe  ! 
So,  evidence  is  redoubled,  doubled  again. 
And  doubled  besides ;  once  more,  *^  He  heard,  we  heard, 
You  and  they  heard,  your  mother  and  your  wife, 
Your  children  and  the  stranger  in  your  gates  : 
Did  they  or  did  they  not  ?  "     So  much  for  him, 
The  black  sheep,  guest  without  the  wedding-garb. 
The  doubting  Thomas !     Now  's  your  turn  to  crow : 
**  He  *s  kind  to  think  you  such  a  fool :  Sludge  cheats  ? 
Leave  you  alone  to  take  precautions !  '* 

Straight 
The  rest  join  chorus.     Thomas  stands  abashed. 
Sips  silent  some  such  beverage  as  this, 
Considers  if  it  be  harder,  shutting  eyes 
And  gtdping  David  in  good  fellowship, 
Than  going  elsewhere,  getting,  in  exchange, 
With  no  eggnog  to  lubricate  the  food. 
Some  just  as  tough  a  morsel.     Over  the  way, 
Holds  Captain  Sparks  his  court :  is  it  better  there  ? 
Have  not  you  hunting-stories,  seal  ping-scenes. 
And  Mexican  War  exploits  to  swallow  plump 
If  you  *d  be  free  o'  the  stove-side,  rocking-chair, 
And  trio  of  affable  daughters  ? 

Doubt  succumbs ! 
Victory !     All  your  circle 's  yours  again  ! 
Out  of  the  clubbing  of  submissive  wits, 
David's  perfonnance  rounds,  eacli  chink  gets  patched, 
Every  protrusion  of  a  point 's  filed  fine. 
All  *s  fit  to  set  a-roUing  round  the  world. 
And  then  return  to  David  finally, 
Lies  seven  feet  thick  about  his  first  half-inch. 
Here  's  a  choice  birth  o'  the  supernatural. 
Poor  David  *»  pledged  to  I     You  've  employed  no  tool 
That  laws  exclaim  at,  save  the  deviVs  own, 
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Yet  screwed  hira  into  henceforth  gulling  you 
To  the  top  o'  your  bent,  —  all  out  of  one  half-lie  I 

You  hold,  if  there  's  one  half  or  a  hundredth  part 

Of  a  lie,  that 's  his  fault,  —  his  be  the  penalty  ! 

I  dare  say  !     You  'd  prove  firmer  in  his  place  ? 

You  'd  find  the  courage,  —  that  first  flurry  over. 

That  mild  bit  of  romancing-work  at  end,  — 

To  interpose  with  '^  It  gets  serious,  this  ; 

Must  stop  here.     Sir,  I  saw  no  ghost  at  all. 

Inform  your  friends  I  made  .  .  .  well,  fools  of  them, 

And  found  you  ready  made.     I  've  lived  in  clover 

These  three  weeks :  take  it  out  in  kicks  of  me  !  ** 

I  doubt  it.     Ask  your  conscience  !     Let  me  know. 

Twelve  months  hence,  with  how  few  embellishments 

You  Ve  told  almighty  Boston  of  this  passage 

Of  arms  between  us,  your  first  taste  o*  the  foil 

From  Sludge  who  could  not  fence,  sir  !     Sludge,  your  boy ! 

I  lied,  sir,  —  there  !     I  got  up  from  my  gorge 

On  offal  in  the  gutter,  and  preferred 

Your  canvas-backs :  I  took  their  carver's  size. 

Measured  his  modicum  of  intelligence. 

Tickled  him  on  the  cockles  of  his  heart 

With  a  raven  feather,  and  next  week  found  myself 

Sweet  and  clean,  dining  daintily,  dizened  smart, 

Set  on  a  stool  buttressed  by  ladies'  knees. 

Every  soft  smiler  calling  me  her  pet. 

Encouraging  my  story  to  uncoil 

And  creep  out  from  its  hole,  inch  after  inch, 

"  How  last  night,  I  no  sooner  snug  in  bed. 
Tucked  up,  just  as  they  left  me,  —  than  came  raps ! 
While  a  light  whisked  "...**  Sliaped  somewhat  like  a  star?' 

**  Well,  like  some  sort  of  stars,  ma'am."  —  **  So  we  thought! 
And  any  voice  ?     Not  yet  ?     Try  hard,  next  time. 
If  you  can't  hear  a  voice ;  we  think  you  may : 
At  least,  the  Pennsylvanian  *  mediums  '  did." 
Oh,  next  time  comes  the  voice  !     '*  Just  as  we  hoped !  " 
Are  not  the  hopers  proud  now,  pleased,  profuse 
O'  the  natural  acknowledgment? 

Of  course ! 
So,  off  we  push,  illy-oh-yo,  trim  the  boat, 
On  we  sweep  with  a  cataract  ahead, 
We  're  midway  to  the  Horse-shoe  :  stoj^,  who  can. 
The  dance  of  bubbles  gay  about  our  prow  I 
JSxjjeriences  become  worth  waiting  for, 
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Spirits  now  speak  up,  tell  their  inmost  mind, 

And  compliment  the  '^  medium  "  properiy, 

Concern  themselves  ahout  his  Sunday  coat, 

See  rings  on  his  hand  with  pleasure.     Ask  yourself 

How  you  'd  receive  a  course  of  treats  like  these  ! 

Why,  take  the  quietest  hack  and  stall  him  up, 

Cram  him  with  com  a  month,  then  out  with  him 

Among  his  mates  on  a  bright  April  morn, 

With  the  turf  to  tread ;  see  if  you  find  or  no 

A  caper  in  him,  if  he  bucks  or  bolts ! 

Much  more  a  youth  whose  fancies  sprout  as  rank 

As  toadstool-clump  from  melon-bed.     *T  is  soon, 

**  Sirrah,  you  spirit,  come,  go,  fetch  and  carry, 
Read,  write,  rap,  rub-ardub,  and  hang  yourself !  " 
I  *m  spared  all  further  trouble  ;  all  *s  arranged  ; 
Your  circle  does  my  business  ;   I  may  rave 
Like  an  epileptic  dervish  in  the  books. 
Foam,  fling  myself  flat,  rend  my  clothes  to  shreds ; 
No  matter  :  lovers,  friends  and  countrymen 
Will  lay  down  spiritual  laws,  read  wrong  things  right 
By  the  rule  o'  reverse.     If  Francis  Verulam 
Styles  himself  Bacon,  spells  the  name  beside 
With  a  y  and  a  k,  says  he  drew  breath  in  York, 
Gave  up  the  ghost  in  Wales  when  Cromwell  reigned, 
(As,  sir,  we  somewhat  fear  he  was  apt  to  say. 
Before  I  found  the  useful  book  that  knows)  — 
Why,  what  harm  *s  done  ?     The  circle  smiles  apace, 

"  It  was  not  Bacon,  after  all,  you  see ! 
We  understand  ;  the  trick  's  but  natural : 
Such  spirits*  individuality 
Is  hard  to  put  in  evidence  .  they  incline 
To  gibe  and  jeer,  these  undeveloped  sorts. 
You  see,  their  world 's  much  like  a  jail  broke  loose, 
While  this  of  ours  remains  shut,  bolted,  barred. 
With  a  single  window  to  it.     Sludge,  our  friend. 
Serves  as  this  window,  whether  thin  or  thick. 
Or  stained  or  stainless  ;  he  's  the  medium-pane 
Through  which,  to  see  us  and  be  seen,  they  peep : 
They  crowd  each  other,  hustle  for  a  chance. 
Tread  on  their  neighbor's  kibes,  play  tricks  enough ! 
Does  Bacon,  tired  of  waiting,  swerve  aside  ? 
Up  in  his  place  jumps  Barnum  —  *  I  *m  your  man, 
I  '11  answer  you  for  Bacon ! '     Try  once  more  I  " 

Or  else  it 's  —  **  What 's  a  *  medium  '  ?     He  's  a  means, 
Good,  bad,  indifferent,  still  the  only  rnean^ 
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Spirits  can  speak  by  ;  he  may  misconceive, 

Stutter  and  stammer,  —  he  's  their  Sludge  and  drudge, 

Take  him  or  leave  him  ;  they  must  hold  their  peace, 

Or  else,  put  up  with  having  knowledge  stramed 

To  half-expression  through  his  ignorance. 

Suppose,  the  spirit  Beetlioven  wants  to  shed 

New  music  he  *s  brimful  of  ;  why,  he  turns 

Tlie  hiindle  of  this  organ,  gi'inds  with  Sludge, 

And  what  he  poured  in  at  the  moutli  o*  tlie  mill 

As  a  Thirty-tliird  Sonata,  (fancy  now  !) 

Comes  from  the  hopper  as  bran-new  Sludge,  nought  else, 

The  Shakers*  Hymn  in  G,  with  a  natural  F, 

Or  the  *  Stars  and  Stripes  *  set  to  consecutive  fourtlis." 

Sir,  where  *s  the  scrape  you  did  not  help  me  through, 

You  that  are  wise  ?     And  for  the  fools,  the  folk 

Who  came  to  see,  —  tlie  guests,  (observe  that  word  I) 

Pray  do  you  find  guests  criticise  your  wine. 

Your  furniture,  your  grammar,  or  your  nose  ? 

Then,  why  your  "  medium  '*  ?     What 's  the  difference  ? 

Prove  your  madeira  red-ink  and  gamboge,  — 

Your  Sludge,  a  clieat  —  then,  somebody  *s  a  goose 

For  vaunting  both  as  genuine.     **  Guests  ! "     Don't  fear  I 

Tliey  11  make  a  wry  face,  nor  too  much  of  that. 

And  leave  you  in  your  glory. 

"  No,  sometimes 
They  doubt  and  say  as  much  !  "     Ay,  doubt  they  do  ! 
And  what 's  the  consequence  ?    "  Of  course  they  doubt  "• 
(You  triumph)  —  "  that  explains  the  hitcli  at  once ! 
Doubt  posed  our  ^  medium,'  puddled  his  pure  mind ; 
He  gave  them  back  their  rubbish  :  pitch  chaff  in, 
Could  flour  come  out  o'  the  honest  mill  ?  "     So,  prompt 
Applaud  the  faithful :  cases  flock  in  point, 

"  How,  when  a  mocker  willed  a  *  medium  '  once 
Should  name  a  spirit  James  whose  name  was  George, 

*  James,*  cried  the  *  medium,*  —  *t  was  tlie  test  of  ti*uth!  " 
In  short,  a  hit  proves  mucli,  a  miss  proves  more. 
Does  this  convince  ?     The  better  :  does  it  fail  ? 
Time  for  the  double-shotted  broadside,  then  — 
The  grand  means,  last  resource.     Look  black  and  big ! 

**  You  style  us  idiots,  therefore  —  why  stop  sliort  ? 
Accomplices  in  rascality  :  tliis  we  hear 
In  our  own  house,  from  our  invited  guest 
Found  brave  enough  to  outrage  a  poor  Iwy 
Exposed  hy  our  good  faith  I     Have  you  been  heard  ? 
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Now,  then,  hear  us  ;  one  man 's  not  quite  worth  twelve. 
You  se^  a  cheat  ?     Here  's  some  twelve  see  an  ass : 
Excuse  me  if  I  calculate  :  good  day  !  " 
Out  slinks  the  sceptic,  all  the  laughs  explode, 
Sludge  waves  his  hat  in  triumph ! 

Or  —  he  don't. 
There 's  something  in  real  truth  (explain  who  can  !) 
One  casts  a  wistful  eye  at,  like  the  horse 
Who  mopes  beneath  stuffed  hay-racks  and  won*t  munch 
Because  he  spies  a  corn-bag :  hang  that  truth, 
It  spoils  all  dainties'  proffered  in  its  place  ! 
I  've  felt  at  times  when,  cockered,  cosseted 
And  coddled  by  the  aforesaid  company. 
Bidden  enjoy  their  bullying,  —  never  fear, 
But  o'er  their  shoulders  spit  at  the  flying  man,  — » 
I  've  felt  a  child  ;  only,  a  fractious  child 
That,  dandled  soft  by  nurse,  aunt,  grandmother. 
Who  keep  him  from  the  kennel,  sun  and  wind, 
Grood  fun  and  wholesome  mud,  —  enjoined  be  sweet, 
And  comely  and  superior,  —  eyes  askance 
The  ragged  sons  o'  the  gutter  at  their  game, 
Fain  would  be  down  with  them  i'  the  thick  o*  the  filth, 
Making  dirt-pies,  laughing  free,  si)eaking  plain. 
And  calling  granny  the  gray  old  cat  she  is. 
I  've  felt  a  spite,  I  say,  at  you,  at  them, 
Huggings  and  humbug  —  gnashed  my  teeth  to  mark 
A  decent  dog  pass !     It 's  too  bad,  I  say, 
Ruining  a  soul  so  ! 

But  what 's  "so,"  what 's  fixed, 
Where  may  one  stop  ?    Nowhere  !    The  cheating  's  nursed 
Out  of  the  lying,  softly  and  surely  spun 
To  just  your  length,  sir !     I  *d  stop  soon  enough  : 
But  you  're  for  progress.     "  All  old,  nothing  new  ? 
Only  the  usual  talking  through  the  mouth, 
Or  writing  by  the  hand  ?     I  own,  I  thought 
This  would  develop,  grow  demonstrable, 
Make  doubt  absurd,  give  figures  we  might  see, 
Flowers  we  might  touch.     There  's  no  one  doubts  you,  Sludge! 
You  dream  the  dreams,  you  see  the  spiritual  sights. 
The  speeches  come  in  your  head,  beyond  dispute. 
Still,  for  the  sceptics'  sake,  to  stop  all  mouths. 
We  want  some  outward  manifestation  I  —  well. 
The  Pennsylvanians  gained  such ;  why  not  Sludge  ? 
He  may  improve  with  time !  " 
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Ay,  that  he  may ! 
He  sees  his  lot :  there 's  no  avoiding  fate. 
'T  is  a  trifle  at  first     "  Eh,  David  ?     Did  you  hear  ? 
You  jogged  the  table,  your  foot  caused  the  squeak, 
This  time  you  're  .  .  .  joking,  are  you  not,  my  boy  ?  " 
"  N-n-no ! "  —  and  I  *m  done  for,  bought  and  sold  henceforth 
The  old  good  easy  jog-trot  way,  the  ...  eh  ? 
The  .  .  .  not  so  very  false,  as  falsehood  goes, 
The  spinning  out  and  drawing  fine,  you  know,  ^- 
Really  mere  novel-writing  of  a  sort. 
Acting,  or  improvising,  make-believe. 
Surely  not  downright  cheatery,  —  anyhow, 
'T  is  done  with  and  my  lot  cast ;  Cheat  *s  my  name : 
The  fatal  dash  of  brandy  in  your  tea 
Has  settled  what  you  'U  have  the  souchong's  smack : 
The  caddy  gives  way  to  the  dram-bottle. 

Then,  it 's  so  cruel  easy  !     Oh,  those  tricks 

That  can't  be  tricks,  those  feats  by  sleight  of  hand, 

Clearly  no  common  conjuror's !  —  no,  indeed  I 

A  conjuror  ?     Choose  me  any  craft  i'  the  world 

A  man  puts  hand  to ;  and  with  six  months'  pains, 

I  '11  play  you  twenty  tricks  miraculous 

To  people  untaught  the  trade  :  have  you  seen  glass  blown. 

Pipes  pierced  ?     Why,  just  this  biscuit  that  I  chip, 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  baker  toss  one  flat 

To  the  oven  ?     Try  and  do  it !     Take  my  word. 

Practise  but  half  as  much,  while  limbs  are  lithe, 

To  turn,  shove,  tilt  a  table,  crack  your  joints. 

Manage  your  feet,  dispose  your  hands  aright. 

Work  wires  that  twitch  the  curtains,  play  the  glove 

At  end  o*  your  slipper,  —  then  put  out  the  lights 

And  .  .  .  tliere,  there,  all  you  want  you  'U  get,  I  hope ! 

I  found  it  slip,  easy  as  an  old  shoe. 

Now,  lights  on  table  again  !     I  've  done  my  part, 
You  take  my  place  while  I  give  thanks  and  rest. 

"  Well,  Judge  Humgrufiin,  what 's  your  verdict,  sir  ? 
You,  hardest  head  in  the  United  States,  — 
Did  you  detect  a  cheat  here  ?     Wait !     Let  *s  see ! 
Just  an  experiment  first,  for  candor's  sake ! 
I  *11  try  and  cheat  you.  Judge !     The  table  tilts  : 
Is  it  I  that  move  it  ?     Write !     I  '11  press  your  hand : 
Cry  when  I  push,  or  guide  your  pencil,  Judge !  " 
Sludge  still  triumphant !     *^  That  a  rap,  indeed  ? 
That,  the  real  writing  ?     Very  like  a  whale  ! 

Then,  if,  sir,  you  —  a  most  distau^vvv^Xx^d.  \x\asi> 
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And,  were  the  Judge  not  here,  I  *d  say,  ...  no  matter ! 
Well,  sir,  if  you  fail,  you  can't  take  us  in,  — 
There  's  little  fear  that  Sludge  will !  " 

Won't  he,  ma'am  ? 
But  what  if  our  distinguished  host,  like  Sludge, 
Bade  Grod  bear  witness  that  he  played  no  trick, 
While  you  believed  that  wliat  produced  the  raps 
Was  just  a  certain  child  who  died,  you  know, 
And  whose  last  breath  you  thought  your  lips  had  felt  ? 
£h  ?     That 's  a  capital  point,  ma'am :  Sludge  begins 
At  your  entreaty  with  your  dearest  dead. 
The  little  voice  set  lisping  once  again, 
The  tiny  hand  made  feel  for  yours  once  more. 
The  poor  lost  image  brought  back,  plain  as  dreams. 
Which  image,  if  a  word  had  chanced  recall. 
The  customary  cloud  would  cross  your  eyes. 
Your  heart  return  the  old  tick,  pay  its  pang ! 
A  right  mood  for  investigation,  this ! 
One  *s  at  one's  ease  with  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
Pompey  and  Caesar :  but  one*s  own  lost  child  .  .  . 
I  wonder,  when  you  heard  the  first  clod  drop 
From  the  spadeful  at  the  grave-side,  felt  you  free 
To  investigate  who  twitched  your  funeral  scarf 
Or  brushed  your  flounces  ?     Then,  it  came  of  course, 
Tou  should  be  stunned  and  stupid  i^  then  (how  else  ?) 
Your  breath  stopped  with  your  blood,  your  brain  struck  work. 
But  now,  such  causes  fail  of  such  effects. 
All 's  changed,  —  the  little  voice  begins  afresh, 
Yet  you,  calm,  consequent,  can  test  and  try 
And  touch  the  truth.     ''  Tests  ?     Did  n't  the  creature  tell 
Its  nurse's  name,  and  say  it  lived  six  years. 
And  rode  a  rocking-horse  ?     £nough  of  tests  ! 
Sludge  never  could  learn  that !  " 

He  could  not,  eh? 
You  compliment  him.     "  Could  not  ?  "  Speak  for  yourself  I 
I  'd  like  to  know  the  man  I  ever  saw 
Once,  — never  mind  where,  how,  wliy,  when,  —  once  saw, 
Of  whom  I  do  not  keep  some  matter  in  mind 
He  *d  swear  I  ** could  not"  know,  sagacious  soul! 
What  ?     Do  you  live  in  this  world's  blow  of  blacks. 
Palaver,  gossipry,  a  single  hour 
Nor  find  one  smut  has  settled  on  your  nose. 
Of  a  smut's  worth,  no  more,  no  less  ?  —  one  fact 
Out  of  the  drift  of  facts,  whereby  you  leaiiv 
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What  someone  was,  somewhere,  somewhen,  somewhy  ? 
You  don't  tell  folk —  '*  See  what  has  stack  to  me  ! 
Judge  Humgruffin,  our  most  distinguished  man, 
Your  uncle  was  a  tailor,  and  your  wife 
Thought  to  have  married  Miggs,  missed  him,  hit  you  !  "  — 
Do  you,  sir,  though  you  see  him  twice  a-week  ? 
-*  No,"  you  reply,  "  what  use  retailing  it  ? 
Why  should  1  ?  "     But,  you  see,  one  day  you  should^ 
Because  one  day  there  's  much  use,  —  when  this  fact 
Brings  you  the  Judge  upon  hoth  gouty  knees 
Before  the  supernatural ;  proves  that  Sludge 
Knows,  as  you  say,  a  thing  he  '^  could  not  *'  know : 
Will  not  Sludge  thenceforth  keep  an  outstretched  face, 
The  way  the  wind  drives  ? 

"  Could  not !  "    Look  you  now, 
I  '11  tell  you  a  story  !     There  's  a  whiskered  chap, 
A  foreigner,  that  teaches  music  here 
And  gets  his  bread,  —  knowing  no  better  way : 
He  says,  the  fellow  who  informed  of  him 
And  made  him  fly  his  country  and  fall  West, 
Was  a  hunchback  cobbler,  sat,  stitched  soles  and  sang, 
In  some  outlandish  place,  the  city  Rome, 
In  a  cellar  by  their  Broadway,  all  day  long ; 
Never  asked  questions,  stopped  to  listen  or  look, 
Nor  lifted  nose  from  la))8tone ;  let  the  world 
Roll  round  his  three-legged  stool,  and  news  run  in 
The  ears  he  hardly  seemed  to  keep  pricked  up. 
Well,  that  man  went  on  Sundays,  touched  his  pay, 
And  took  his  praise  from  government,  you  see ; 
For  something  like  two  dollars  eveiy  week. 
He  *d  engage  tell  you  some  one  little  thing 
Of  some  one  man,  which  led  to  many  more, 
(Because  one  truth  leads  right  to  the  world's  end,) 
And  make  vou  that  man's  master  —  when  he  dined 
And  on  what  dish,  where  walked  to  keep  his  health 
And  to  what  street.     His  trade  was,  throwing  thus 
His  sense  out,  like  an  ant-eater's  long  tongue. 
Soft,  innocent,  waim,  moist,  impassible, 
And  when  't  was  crusted  o'er  with  creatures  —  slick. 
Their  juice  enriched  his  palate.     "  Could  not  Sludge  I  " 

I  '11  go  yet  a  step  further,  and  maintain, 
Once  the  imposture  plunged  its  proper  depth 
I'  the  rotten  of  your  natures,  all  of  you,  — 
(If  one  s  not  mad  nor  drunk,  and  hardly  then) 
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It 's  impossible  to  cheat  —  that 's,  be  found  oat ! 
Go  tell  your  brotherhood  this  first  slip  of  mine, 
All  to-day  *s  tale,  how  you  detected  Sludge, 
Behaved  unpleasantly,  till  he  was  fain  confess, 
And  so  has  come  to  grief  !     You  'U  find,  I  think, 
Why  Sludge  still  snaps  his  fingers  in  your  face. 
There  now,  you  've  told  them !    What 's  their  prompt  reply  ? 
Sir,  did  that  youth  confess  he  had  cheated  me, 
I  'd  disbelieve  him.     He  may  cheat  at  times  ; 
That  *8  in  the  '  medium  '-nature,  thus  they  Ve  made, 
Vain  and  vindictive,  cowards,  prone  to  scratch. 
And  so  all  cats  are  ;  still,  a  cat 's  the  beast 
You  coax  the  strange  electric  sparks  from  out, 
By  rubbing  back  its  fur ;  not  so  a  dog, 
Nor  lion,  nor  lamb  :  't  is  the  cat's  nature,  sir  ! 
Why  not  the  dog's  ?     Ask  God,  who  made  them  beasts ! 
D*  ye  think  the  sound,  the  nicely-balanced  man 
(Like  me,'*  —  aside)  —  "  like  you  yourself,"  —  (aloud) 
"  —  He  's  stuff  to  make  a  *  medium  *  ?     Bless  your  soul, 
'T  is  these  hysteric,  hybrid  half-^nd-halfs, 
Equivocal,  worthless  vermin  yield  the  fire  ! 
We  take  such  as  we  find  them,  'ware  their  tricks. 
Wanting  their  service.     Sir,  Sludge  took  in  you  — 
How,  I  can't  say,  not  being  there  to  watch : 
He  was  tried,  was  tempted  by  your  easiness,  — 
He  did  not  take  in  me  !  " 

Tluink  you  for  Sludge ! 
I  'm  to  be  grateful  to  such  patrons,  eh. 
When  what  you  hear  's  my  best  word  ?     'T  is  a  challenge, 
"  Snap  at  all  strangers,  half-tamed  prairie-dog, 
So  you  cower  duly  at  your  keeper's  beck ! 
Cat,  show  what  claws  were  made  for,  muffling  them 
Only  to  me !     Cheat  others  if  you  can. 
Me,  if  you  dare  I  "     And,  my  wise  sir,  I  dared  — 
Did  cheat  you  first,  made  you  cheat  others  next, 
And  had  the  help  o'  your  vaunted  manliness 
To  bully  the  incredulous.     You  used  me  ? 
Have  not  I  used  you,  taken  full  revenge. 
Persuaded  folk  they  knew  not  their  own  name. 
And  straight  they  'd  own  the  error !     Who  was  the  fool 
When,  to  an  awe-struck  wide-eyed  open-mouthed 
Circle  of  sages.  Sludge  would  introduce 
Milton  composing  baby-rhymes,  and  Locke 
Reasoning  in  gibberish.  Homer  writing  Greek 
In  noughts  and  crosses,  Asaph  setting  p^alma 
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To  crotchet  and  quaver  ?     I  'ye  made  a  spirit  squeak 
In  sham  voice  for  a  minute,  then  outbroke 
Bold  in  my  own,  defying  the  imbeciles  — 
Have  copied  some  ghost's  pothooks,  half  a  page, 
Then  ended  with  my  own  scrawl  undisguised. 

**  All  right !     The  ghost  was  merely  using  Sludge, 
Suiting  itself  from  his  imperfect  stock !  " 
Don*t  talk  of  gratitude  to  me  !     For  what  ? 
For  being  treated  as  a  showman's  ape, 
Encouraged  to  be  wicked  and  make  sport, 
Fret  or  sulk,  grin  or  whimper,  any  mood 
So  long  as  the  ape  be  in  it  and  no  man  — 
Because  a  nut  pays  every  mood  alike. 
Curse  your  superior,  superintending  sort, 
Who,  since  you  hate  smoke,  send  up  boys  that  climb 
To  cure  your  chimney,  bid  a  "  medium  "  lie 
To  sweep  you  truth  down  !     Curse  your  women  too, 
Your  insolent  wives  and  daughters,  that  fire  up 
Or  faint  away  if  a  male  hand  squeeze  theirs, 
Yet,  to  encourage  Sludge,  may  play  with  Sludge 
As  only  a  *^  medium,"  only  the  kind  of  thing 
They  must  humor,  fondle  .  .  .  oh,  to  misconceive 
Were  too  preposterous !     But  I  've  paid  them  out ! 
They  Ve  had  their  wish  —  called  for  the  naked  truth, 
And  in  she  tripped,  sat  down  and  bade  them  stare : 
They  had  to  blush  a  little  and  forgive  ! 

"  The  fact  is,  children  talk  so ;  in  next  world 
All  our  conventions  are  reversed,  —  perhaps 
Made  light  of :  something  like  old  prints,  my  dear ! 
The  Judge  has  one,  he  brought  from  Italy, 
A  metropolis  in  the  background,  —  o'er  a  bridge, 
A  team  of  trotting  roadsters,  —  cheerful  groups 
Of  wayside  travellers,  peasants  at  their  work. 
And,  full  in  front,  quite  unconcerned,  why  not  ? 
Three  nymphs  conversing  with  a  cavalier. 
And  never  a  rag  among  them  :  *  fine,'  folk  cry  — 
And  heavenly  manners  seem  not  much  unlike  ! 
Let  Sludge  go  on  ;  we  '11  fancy  it 's  in  print !  " 
If  such  as  came  for  wool,  sir,  went  home  shorn. 
Where  is  tlie  wrong  I  did  them  ?     'T  was  their  choice ; 
They  tried  the  adventure,  ran  the  risk,  tossed  up 
And  lost,  as  some  one  's  sure  to  do  in  games  ; 
They  fancied  I  was  made  to  lose,  —  smoked  glass 
Useful  to  spy  tlie  sun  through,  spare  their  eyes : 
And  had  I  proved  a  red-hot  iron  plate 
They  thought  to  pierce,  and,  for  their  pains,  grew  blind, 
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Whose  were  the  fault  but  theirs  ?     While,  as  things  go, 

Their  loss  amounts  to  gain,  the  more  's  the  shame  ! 

They  've  had  their  peep  into  the  spirit- world, 

And  all  this  world  may  know  it !     They  've  fed  fat 

Their  self-conceit  which  else  had  starved  :  what  chance 

Save  this,  of  cackling  o*er  a  golden  egg 

And  compassing  distinction  from  the  tlock, 

Friends  of  a  feather  ?     Well,  they  paid  for  it. 

And  not  prodigiously  ;  the  price  o*  the  play. 

Not  counting  certain  pleasant  interludes. 

Was  scarce  a  vulgar  play's  worth.     When  you  boy 

The  actor's  talent,  do  you  dare  propose 

For  his  soid  beside  ?     Whereas,  my  soul  you  buy ! 

Sludge  acts  Macbeth,  obliged  to  be  Macbeth, 

Or  you  *11  not  hear  his  first  word  !     Just  go  through 

That  slight  formality,  swear  himself 's  the  Thane, 

And  thenceforth  he  may  strut  and  fret  his  hour, 

Spout,  spawl,  or  spin  his  target,  no  one  cares ! 

Why  had  n't  I  leave  to  play  tricks,  Sludge  as  Sludge  ? 

£nough  of  it  all !     I  've  wiped  out  scores  with  you  — 

Vented  your  fustian,  let  myself  be  streaked 

Like.tom-fool  with  your  ochre  and  carmine. 

Worn  patchwork  your  respectable  fingers  sewed 

To  metamorphose  somebody,  —  yes,  I  've  earned 

My  wages,  swallowed  down  my  bread  of  shame. 

And  shake  the  crumbs  off  —  where  but  in  your  face  ? 

As  for  religion  —  why,  I  served  it,  sir  I 
1 11  stick  to  that !     With  my  phenomena 
I  laid  the  atheist  sprawling  on  his  back. 
Propped  up  Saint  Paul,  or,  at  least,  Swedenborg  I 
In  fact,  it 's  just  the  proper  way  to  balk 
These  troublesome  fellows  —  liars,  one  and  all. 
Are  not  these  sceptics  ?     Well,  to  baffle  them, 
No  use  in  being  squeamish :  lie  yourself  I 
Erect  your  buttress  just  as  wide  o'  the  line. 
Tour  side,  as  they  build  up  the  wall  on  theirs ; 
Where  both  meet,  midway  in  a  point,  is  truth, 
High  overhead  :  so,  take  your  room,  pile  bricks. 
Lie  !     Oh,  there  's  titillation  in  all  shame  I 
What  snow  may  lose  in  white,  snow  gains  in  rose  ! 
Miss  Stokes  turns  —  Raliab,  —  nor  a  bad  exchange  I 
Glory  be  on  her,  for  the  good  she  wrought. 
Breeding  belief  anew  'neath  ribs  of  death. 
Browbeating  now  the  unabashed  before, 
Ridding  us  of  their  whole  life's  gathered  stt^vw^ 
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By  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  !     Why,  of  old, 

Great  men  spent  years  and  years  in  writing  books 

To  prove  we  *ve  souls,  and  hardly  proved  it  then : 

Miss  Stokes  with  her  live  coal,  for  you  and  me  ! 

Surely,  to  this  good  issue,  all  was  fair  — 

Not  only  fondling  Sludge,  but,  even  suppose 

He  let  escape  some  spice  of  knavery,  —  well. 

In  wisely  being  blind  to  it !     Don't  you  praise 

Nelson  for  setting  spy-glass  to  blind  eye 

And  saying  .  .  .  what  was  it — that  he  could  not  see 

The  signal  he  was  bothered  with  ?     Ay,  indeed ! 

I  *11  go  beyond  :  there  's  a  real  love  of  a  lie, 

Liars  find  ready-made  for  lies  they  make, 

As  hand  for  glove,  or  tongue  for  sugar-plum. 

At  best,  *t  is  never  pure  and  full  belief  ; 

Those  furthest  in  tlie  quagmire,  —  don't  supi>ose 

They  strayed  there  with  no  warning,  got  no  cliance 

Of  a  filth-speck  in  tlieir  face,  which  tliey  clenched  teeth, 

Bent  brow  against !      Be  sure  tliey  had  their  doubts, 

And  fears,  and  fairest  challenges  to  try 

The  fioor  o'  the  seeming  solid  sand !     But  no  ! 

Their  faith  was  pledged,  acquaintance  too  apprised, 

All  but  the  last  step  ventured,  kerchiefs  waved. 

And  Sludge  called  **  pet : ''  't  was  easier  marching  on 

To  the  promised  land  ;   join  those  who,  Thursday  next, 

IVIeant  to  meet  Shake8i)eare  ;  better  follow  Sludge  — 

Prudent,  oh  sure  !  —  on  the  alert,  how  else  ? 

But  making  for  the  mid-bog,  all  the  same ! 

To  hear  your  outcries,  one  would  think  I  caught 

Miss  Stokes  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck,  and  pitched  her  flat. 

Foolish-face-foremost  I      Hear  these  simpletons, 

That 's  all  I  beg,  before  my  work  *s  begun, 

Before  I  've  touched  them  with  my  finger-tip ! 

Thus  they  await  me  (do  but  listen,  now  ! 

It  *s  reasoning,  tliis  is,  —  I  can't  imitate 

The  baby  voice,  though),  —  "  In  so  many  tales 

Must  be  some  truth,  truth  though  a  pin-point  big, 

Yet,  some :  a  single  man  's  deceived,  perhaps  — 

Hardly,  a  thousand :  to  suppose  one  cheat 

Can  gull  all  these,  were  more  miraculous  far 

Than  aught  we  should  confess  a  miracle,"  — 

And  so  on.     Then  the  Judge  sums  up —  (it 's  rare) 

Bids  you  respect  the  authorities  that  leap 

To  the  judgment-seat  at  once,  —  why  don't  you  note 

The  limpid  nature,  the  unblemished  life. 
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The  spotless  honor,  indisputable  sense 
Of  the  first  upstart  with  his  story  ?     What  — 
Outrage  a  boy  on  whom  you  ne*er  till  now 
Set  eyes,  because  he  finds  raps  trouble  him  ? 

Fools,  these  are :  ay,  and  how  of  their  opposites 
Who  never  did,  at  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
Believe  for  a  moment  ?  —  Men  emasculate, 
Blank  of  belief,  who  played,  as  eunuchs  use, 
With  superstition  safely,  —  cold  of  blood, 
Who  saw  what  made  for  them  i'  the  mystery, 
Took  their  occasion,  and  supported  Sludge 

—  As  proselytes  ?     No,  thank  you,  far  too  shrewd ! 

—  But  promisers  of  fair  play,  encouragers 

O'  the  claimant ;  who  in  candor  needs  must  hoist 
Sludge  up  on  Mars'  Hill,  get  speech  out  of  Sludge 
To  carry  off,  criticise,  and  cant  about ! 
Did n*t  Athens  treat  Saint  Paul  so ? —  at  any  rate, 
It 's  "  a  new  thing,"  philosophy  fumbles  at. 
Then  there  *8  the  other  picker-out  of  pearl 
From  dungheaps,  —  ay,  your  literary  man, 
Who  draws  on  his  kid  gloves  to  deal  with  Sludge 
Daintily  and  discreetly,  —  shakes  a  dust 
O*  the  doctrine,  flavors  thence,  he  well  knows  how, 
The  narrative  or  the  novel,  —  half-believes, 
All  for  the  book's  sake,  and  the  public's  stare. 
And  the  cash  that 's  God's  sole  solid  in  this  world ! 
Look  at  him !     Try  to  be  too  bold,  too  gross 
For  the  master !     Not  you  !     He  's  the  man  for  muck  ; 
Shovel  it  forth,  full-splash,  he  '11  smooth  your  brown 
Into  artistic  richness,  never  fear  ! 
Find  him  the  crude  stuff  ;  when  you  recognize 
Your  lie  again,  you  '11  doff  your  hat  to  it. 
Dressed  out  for  company  I     ''  For  company," 
I  say,  since  there  's  the  relish  of  success  : 
Let  all  pay  due  respect,  call  the  lie  truth. 
Save  the  soft  silent  smirking  gentleman 
Who  ushered  in  the  stranger :  you  must  sigh 
"  How  melancholy,  he,  the  only  one. 
Fails  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  truth 
Himself  gave  birth  to  !  "  —  There 's  the  triumph's  smack ! 
That  man  would  choose  to  see  the  whole  world  roll 
I*  the  slime  o'  the  slough,  so  he  might  touch  the  tip 
Of  his  brush  with  what  I  call  the  best  of  browns  — 
Tint  ghost-tales,  spirit-stories,  past  tlie  power 
Of  tlie  outworn  umber  and  bistre ! 
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Yet  I  think 
There  's  a  more  hateful  form  of  foolery  — 
The  social  sage's,  Solomon  of  saloons 
And  philosophic  diner-out,  the  fribble 
Who  wants  a  doctrine  for  a  chopping-block 
To  try  the  edge  of  his  faculty  upon, 
Prove  how  much  common  sense  he  *11  hack  and  hew 
I*  the  critical  minute  *twixt  the  soup  and  fish ! 
These  were  my  patrons  :  these,  and  the  like  of  them 
Who,  rising  in  my  soul  now,  sicken  it,  — 
These  I  have  injured  !     Gratitude  to  these  ? 
The  gratitude,  forsooth,  of  a  prostitute 
To  the  greenhorn  and  the  bully  —  friends  of  hers. 
From  the  wag  that  wants  the  queer  jokes  for  his  clab. 
To  the  snuffbox-decorator,  honest  man, 
Who  just  was  at  his  wits*  end  where  to  find 
So  genial  a  Pasiphae  !     All  and  each 
Pay,  compliment,  protect  from  the  police  : 
And  how  she  hates  them  for  their  pains,  like  me ! 
So  much  for  my  remorse  at  thanklessness 
Toward  a  deserving  public  ! 

But,  for  God  ? 
Ay,  that  *s  a  question !     Well,  sir,  since  you  press  -— 
(How  you  do  tease  the  whole  tiling  out  of  me  ! 
I  don't  mean  you,  you  know,  when  I  say  **  them :  " 
Hate  you,  indeed !     But  that  Miss  Stokes,  that  Judge ! 
Enough,  enough  —  with  sugar  :  tliank  you,  sir  !) 
Now  for  it,  then  !     Will  you  believe  me,  though  ? 
You  Ve  heard  what  I  confess  ;  I  don't  unsay 
A  single  word  :  I  cheated  when  I  could, 
Rapped  with  my  toe-joints,  set  sham  hands  at  work. 
Wrote  down  names  weak  in  sympathetic  ink, 
Rubbed  odic  lights  with  ends  of  phosphor-match, 
And  all  the  rest ;  believe  that :  believe  this. 
By  the  same  token,  though  it  seem  to  set 
The  crooked  straight  again,  unsay  the  said, 
Stick  up  what  I  Ve  knocked  down ;  I  can't  help  that 
It 's  truth  I     I  somehow  vomit  trutli  to-day. 
This  trade  of  mine  —  I  don't  know,  can't  be  sure 
But  there  was  sometliing  in  it,  tricks  and  all  I 
Really,  I  want  to  light  up  my  own  mind. 
They  were  tricks,  —  true,  but  what  I  mean  to  add 
Is  also  true.     First,  —  don't  it  strike  yon,  sir  ? 
Go  back  to  the  bej^inning,  —  tho  first  fact 
Wc  're  taii/rht  is,  there  's  a  world  bosiile  this  world. 
With  sph'iUi,  not  mankind,  iv>v  tewa.uvx'j  *, 
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That  much  within  that  world  once  sojoomed  here. 

That  all  upon  this  world  will  visit  there, 

And  therefore  that  we,  bodily  here  below, 

Must  have  exactly  such  an  interest 

In  learning  what  may  be  the  ways  o'  the  world 

Above  us,  as  the  disembodied  folk 

Have  (by  all  analogic  likelihood) 

In  watching  how  things  g^o  in  the  old  home 

With  us,  their  sons,  successors,  and  what  not. 

Oh,  yes,  with  added  powers  probably, 

Fit  for  the  novel  state,  —  old  loves  grown  pure, 

Old  interests  understood  aright,  —  they  watch ! 

Eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hands  to  help. 

Proportionate  to  advancement :  they  're  ahead. 

That 's  all  —  do  what  we  do,  but  noblier  done  ^- 

Use  plate,  whereas  we  eat  our  meals  off  delf, 

(To  use  a  figure.) 

Concede  that,  and  I  ask 
Next  what  may  be  the  mode  of  intercourse 
Between  us  men  here,  and  those  once-men  there  ? 
First  comes  the  Bible's  speech ;  then,  history 
With  the  supernatural  element,  —  you  know  — 
All  that  we  sucked  in  with  our  moUiers'  milk, 
Grew  up  with,  got  inside  of  us  at  last. 
Till  it 's  found  bone  of  bone  and  flesh  of  flesh. 
See  now,  we  start  with  the  miraculous, 
And  know  it  used  to  be,  at  all  events : 
What 's  the  first  step  we  take,  and  can't  but  take, 
In  arg^uing  from  the  known  to  the  obscure  ? 
Why  this :  "  What  was  before,  may  be  to-day. 
Since  Samuel's  ghost  appeared  to  Saul,  —  of  coone 
My  brother's  spirit  may  appear  to  me." 
Gro  tell  your  teacher  that !     What 's  his  reply  ? 
What  brings  a  shade  of  doubt  for  the  first  time 
O'er  his  brow  late  so  luminous  with  faith  ? 
*'  Such  things  have  been,"  says  he,  ''  and  there 's  no  doubt 
Such  things  may  be  :  but  I  advise  mistrust 
Of  eyes,  ears,  stomach,  and,  more  than  all,  your  brain, 
Unless  it  be  of  your  great-grandmother, 
Whenever  they  propose  a  ghost  to  you !  " 
The  end  is,  there  *s  a  composition  struck  ; 
'T  is  settled,  we  've  some  way  of  intercourse 
Just  as  in  Saul's  time  ;  only,  different : 
How,  when  and  where,  precisely,  —  find  it  out ! 
I  want  to  know,  then,  what 's  so  natural 
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As  that  a  person  born  into  this  world 
And  seized  on  by  such  teaching,  should  begin 
With  firm  expectancy  and  a  frank  look-out 
For  his  own  allotment,  his  especial  sliare 
I*  the  secret,  —  his  particular  ghost,  in  fine  ? 
I  mean,  a  person  born  to  look  that  way. 
Since  natures  differ  :  take  the  painter-sort, 
One  man  lives  fifty  years  in  ignorance 
Whetlier  grass  be  green  or  red,  —  "  No  kind  of  eye 
For  color, '*  say  you  ;  while  another  picks 
And  puts  away  even  pebbles,  when  a  child, 
Because  of  bluish  spots  and  pinky  veins  — 
'^  Give  him  forthwith  a  paint-box  !  "    Just  the  same 
Was  I  bom  ..."  medium,"  you  won't  let  me  say,  -• 
Well,  seer  of  tlie  supernatural 
Everywhen,  everyhow,  and  everywhere,  — 
Will  that  do  ? 

I  and  all  such  boys  of  course 
Started  with  the  same  stock  of  Bible-truth  ; 
Only,  —  what  in  the  rest  you  style  their  sense, 
Instinct,  blind  reasoning  but  imperative, 
This,  betimes,  taught  them  the  old  world  had  one  law 
And  ours  another  :  "  New  world,  new  laws,"  cried  they : 
"  None  but  old  laws,  seen  everywhere  at  work," 
Cried  I,  and  by  their  help  explained  my  life 
The  Jews'  way,  still  a  working  way  to  me. 
Ghosts  made  the  noises,  fairies  waved  the  lights, 
Or  Santaclaus  slid  down  on  New  Year's  Eve 
And  stuffed  with  cakes  the  stocking  at  my  bed, 
Changed  tlie  worn  shoes,  rubbed  clean  the  fingered  slate 
O'  the  sum  that  came  to  grief  the  day  before. 

This  could  not  last  long :  soon  enough  I  found 
Who  had  worked  wonders  thus,  and  to  what  end : 
But  did  I  find  all  easy,  like  my  mates  ? 
Henceforth  no  supernatural  any  more  ? 
Not  a  whit :  what  projects  the  billiard-balls  ? 

"  A  cue,"  you  answer.    **  Yes,  a  cue,"  said  I ; 

^^  But  what  hand,  off  the  cushion,  moved  the  cue  ? 
What  unseen  agency,  outside  the  world. 
Prompted  its  puppets  to  do  this  and  that, 
Put  cakes  and  shoes  and  slates  into  their  mind. 
These  mothers  and  aunts,  nay  even  schoolmasters  ?  ** 
Thus  high  I  sprang,  and  there  have  settled  since. 
Just  80  I  reason,  in  sober  earnest  still, 
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About  the  greater  godsends,  what  you  call 

The  serious  gains  and  losses  of  my  life. 

What  do  I  know  or  care  about  your  world 

Which  either  is  or  seems  to  be  ?     This  snap 

O'  my  fingers,  sir  1     My  care  is  for  myself ; 

Myself  am  whole  and  sole  reality 

Inside  a  raree-show  and  a  market-mob 

Gathered  about  it :  that 's  the  use  of  things. 

'T  is  easy  saying  they  serve  vast  purposes. 

Advantage  their  grand  selves :  be  it  true  or  false. 

Each  thing  may  have  two  uses.     What  *s  a  star  ? 

A  world,  or  a  world's  sun :  does  n*t  it  serve 

As  taper  also,  timepiece,  weather-glass, 

And  almanac  ?     Are  stars  not  set  for  signs 

When  we  should  shear  our  sheep,  sow  com,  prune  trees  ? 

The  Bible  says  so. 

Well,  I  add  one  use 
To  all  the  acknowledged  uses,  and  declare 
If  I  spy  Charles's  Wain  at  twelve  to-night. 
It  warns  me,  ''  Go,  nor  lose  another  day. 
And  have  your  hair  cut,  Sludge  !  "    You  laugh :  and  why  ? 
Were  such  a  sign  too  hard  for  God  to  give  ? 
No  :  but  Sludge  seems  too  little  for  such  grace  : 
Thank  you,  sir  !     So  you  think,  so  does  not  Sludge ! 
When  you  and  good  men  gape  at  Providence, 
Go  into  history  and  bid  us  mark 
Not  merely  powder-plots  prevented,  crowns 
Kept  on  kings*  heads  by  miracle  enough, 
But  private  mercies  —  oh,  you  've  told  me,  sir. 
Of  such  interpositions !     How  yourself 
Once,  missing  on  a  memorable  day 
Your  handkerchief  —  just  setting  out,  you  know,  — 
You  must  return  to  fetch  it,  lost  the  train. 
And  saved  your  precious  self  from  what  befell 
The  thirty-Uiree  whom  Providence  forgot. 
You  tell,  and  ask  me  what  I  think  of  this  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  think  then,  since  you  needs  must  know. 
What  matter  had  you  and  Boston  city  to  boot 
Sailed  skyward,  like  burnt  onion-peelings  ?     Much 
To  you,  no  doubt :  for  me  —  undoubtedly 
The  cutting  of  my  hair  concerns  me  more. 
Because,  however  sad  the  truth  may  seem, 
Sludge  is  of  all-importance  to  himself. 
You  set  apart  that  day  in  every  year 
For  special  thanksgiving,  were  a  heathen  else ; 
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Well,  I  who  cannot  boast  the  like  escape, 
Suppose  I  said,  ^^  I  don*t  thank  Providence 
For  my  part,  owing  it  no  gratitude  "  ? 

"  Nay,  but  you  owe  as  much,"  —  you  'd  tutor  me, 

"  You,  every  man  alive,  for  blessings  gained 
In  every  hour  o'  the  day,  could  you  but  know ! 
I  saw  my  crowning  mercy :  all  have  such, 
Could  they  but  see  !  "     Well,  sir,  why  don't  they  see  ? 

"  Because  tiiey  won't  look,  —  or,  perhaps^  they  can't." 
Then,  sir,  suppose  I  can,  and  will,  and  do 
Look,  microscopically  as  is  right, 
Into  each  hour  with  its  infinitude  i 

Of  influences  at  work  to  profit  Sludge  ? 
For  that 's  the  case :  I  We  shaq^ened  up  my  sight 
To  spy  a  providence  in  the  fire's  going  out. 
The  kettle's  boiling,  the  dime's  sticking  fast 
Despite  the  hole  i'  the  pocket     Call  such  facts 
Fancies,  too  petty  a  work  for  Providence, 
And  those  same  thanks  which  you  exact  from  me 
Prove  too  prodigious  payment :  thanks  for  what, 
If  nothing  guards  and  guides  us  httle  men  ? 
No,  no,  sir !     You  must  put  away  your  pride, 
Resolve  to  let  Sludge  into  partnership ! 
I  live  by  signs  and  omens  :  looked  at  the  roof 
Where  the  pigeons  settle  —  "  If  the  further  bird, 
The  white,  takes  wing  first,  I  '11  confess  when  thrashed ; 
Not,  if  the  blue  does,"  —  so  I  said  to  myself 
Last  week,  lest  you  should  take  me  by  surprise : 
Off  flapped  the  white,  —  and  I  'm  confessing,  sir  I 
Perhaps  't  is  Providence's  whim  and  way 
With  only  me,  i'  the  world :  how  can  you  tell  ? 

"  Because  unlikely  !  "     Was  it  likelier,  now, 
That  this  our  one  out  of  all  worlds  beside. 
The  what-d'you-call-'em  millions,  should  be  just 
Precisely  chosen  to  make  Adam  for,   ' 
And  the  rest  o'  the  tale  ?     Yet  the  tale 's  true,  joa  know 
Such  undeserving  clod  was  graced  so  once ; 
Why  not  graced  likewise  undeserving  Sludge  ? 
Are  we  merit-mongers,  flaunt  we  filthy  ri^  ? 
All  you  can  bring  against  my  privilege 
Is,  that  another  way  was  taken  with  you,  — 
Which  I  don't  question.     It  *s  pure  grace,  my  luck  : 
I  'm  broken  to  the  way  of  nods  and  winks, 
And  need  no  formal  summoning.     You  've  a  help ; 
Holloa  his  name  or  whistle,  clap  your  hands, 
Stamp  with  your  foot  or  pull  the  bell :  all 's  one, 
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He  understands  you  want  him,  here  he  comes. 
Just  so,  I  come  at  the  knocking :  you,  sir,  wait 
The  tongue  o'  the  bell,  nor  stir  before  you  catch 
Beason*s  clear  tingle,  nature's  clapper  brisk. 
Or  that  traditional  peal  was  wont  to  cheer 
Your  mother's  face  turned  heavenward  :  short  of  these 
There  *8  no  authentic  intimation,  eh  ? 
Well,  when  you  hear,  you  '11  answer  them,  start  up 
And  stride  into  the  presence,  top  of  toe. 
And  there  find  Sludge  beforelumd.  Sludge  that  sprang 
At  noise  o'  the  knuckle  on  the  partition-wall ! 
I  think  myself  the  more  religious  man. 
Religion  's  all  or  nothing ;  it 's  no  mere  smile 
O'  contentment,  sigh  of  aspiration,  sir  — 
No  quality  o'  the  iinelier-tempered  clay 
Like  its  whiteness  or  its  lightness  ;  rather,  stuff 
O'  the  very  stuff,  life  of  life,  and  self  of  self. 
I  tell  you,  men  won't  notice ;  when  they  do. 
They  '11  understand.     I  notice  nothing  else  : 
I  'm  eyes,  ears,  mouth  of  me,  one  gaze  and  gape, 
Nothing  eludes  me,  everything 's  a  hint. 
Handle  and  help.     It 's  all  absurd,  and  yet 
There 's  something  in  it  all,  I  know  :  how  much  ? 
No  answer  !     What  does  that  prove  ?     Man 's  still  maii| 
Still  meant  for  a  poor  blundering  piece  of  work 
When  all 's  done  ;  but,  if  somewhat 's  done,  like  thisy 
Or  not  done,  is  the  case  the  same  ?     Suppose 
I  blunder  in  my  guess  at  the  true  sense 
O'  the  knuckle-summons,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  «- 
What  if  the  tenth  guess  happen  to  be  right  ? 
If  the  tenth  shovel-load  of  powdered  quartz 
Yield  me  the  nugget  ?     I  gather,  crush,  sift  all, 
Pass  o'er  the  failure,  pounce  on  the  success. 
To  give  you  a  notion,  now  —  (let  who  wins,  laugh !) 
When  first  I  see  a  man,  what  do  I  first  ? 
Why,  count  the  letters  which  make  up  his  name, 
And  as  their  number  chances,  even  or  odd, 
Arrive  at  my  conclusion,  trim  my  course  : 
Hiram  H.  Horsefall  is  your  honored  name, 
And  have  n't  I  found  a  patron,  sir,  in  you  ? 
**  Shall  I  cheat  this  stranger  ?  "     I  take  apple-pips. 
Stick  one  in  either  cant  hits  of  my  eye. 
And  if  the  left  drops  first  —  (your  left,  sir,  stuck) 
I  'm  warned,  I  let  the  trick  alone  this  time. 
You,  sir,  who  smile,  superior  to  such  trash, 
You  judge  of  character  by  other  lole^  \ 
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Don^t  yoar  rales  Bometimes  fail  yoa  ?     Pray,  what  rule 
Have  you  judged  Sludge  by  hitherto  ? 

Oh,  be  sure, 
Tou,  everybody  blunders,  just  as  I, 
In  simpler  things  than  these  by  far !     For  see : 
I  knew  two  fanners,  —  one,  a  wiseacre 
Who  studied  seasons,  rummaged  almanacs, 
Quoted  the  dew-point,  registered  the  frost, 
And  then  declared,  for  outcome  of  his  pains. 
Next  summer  must  be  dampish :  't  was  a  drought. 
His  neighbor  prophesied  such  drought  would  fall, 
Saved  hay  and  com,  made  cent,  per  cent,  thereby. 
And  proved  a  sage  indeed :  how  came  his  lore  ? 
Because  one  brindled  heifer,  late  in  March, 
Stiffened  her  tail  of  evenings,  and  somehow 
He  got  into  his  head  that  drought  was  meant ! 
I  don't  expect  all  men  can  do  as  much  : 
Such  kissing  goes  by  favor.     You  must  take 
A  certain  turn  of  mind  for  this,  —  a  twist 
I'  the  flesh,  as  well.     Be  lazily  alive. 
Open-mouthed,  like  my  friend  the  ant-eater, 
Letting  all  nature's  loosely-guarded  motes 
Settle  and,  slick,  be  swallowed !     Tliink  yourself 
The  one  i'  the  world,  the  one  for  whom  Uie  world 
Was  made,  expect  it  tickling  at  your  mouth  ! 
Then  will  tlie  swarm  of  busy  buzzing  flies. 
Clouds  of  coincidence,  break  egg-shell,  thrive, 
Breed,  multiply,  and  bring  you  food  enough. 

I  can't  pretend  to  mind  your  smiling,  sir ! 

Oh,  what  you  mean  is  this  !     Such  intimate  way, 

Close  converse,  frank  exchange  of  offices. 

Strict  sympathy  of  tlie  immeasurably  great 

With  the  infinitely  small,  betokened  here 

By  a  course  of  signs  and  omens,  raps  and  sparks,  — > 

How  does  it  suit  the  dread  traditional  text 

O'  the  ^'  Great  and  Terrible  Name  "  ?     Shall  the  Heaven 

of  Heavens 
Stoop  to  such  child's  play  ? 

Please,  sir,  go  with  me 
A  moment,  and  I  '11  try  to  answer  you. 
The  "  Magnum  et  terrihile  "  (is  that  right  ?) 
Well,  folk  began  with  this  in  Uie  early  day  ; 
And  all  the  acts  they  recognized  in  proof 
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Were  thunders,  lightnings,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  dealt 

Indisputably  on  men  whose  death  they  caused. 

There,  and  there  only,  folk  saw  Providence 

At  work,  —  and  seeing  it,  't  was  right  enough 

All  heads  should  tremble,  hands  wring  hands  amain, 

And  knees  knock  hard  together  at  the  breath 

O'  the  Name*s  first  letter ;  why,  the  Jews,  I  'm  told, 

Won't  write  it  down,  no,  to  this  very  hour, 

Nor  speak  aloud  :  yon  know  best  if  't  be  so. 

Each  ague-fit  of  fear  at  end,  they  crept 

(Because  somehow  people  once  born  must  live) 

Out  of  the  sound,  sight,  swing  and  sway  o'  the  Name, 

Into  a  comer,  the  dark  rest  of  the  world, 

And  safe  space  where  as  yet  no  fear  had  reached  ; 

'T  was  there  they  looked  about  them,  breathed  again, 

And  felt  indeed  at  home,  as  we  might  say. 

The  current  o*  common  things,  the  daily  life, 

This  had  their  due  contempt ;  no  Name  pursued 

Man  from  the  mountain-top  where  fires  abide. 

To  his  particular  mouse-hole  at  its  foot 

Where  he  ate,  drank,  digested,  lived  in  short : 

Such  was  man's  vulgar  business,  far  too  small 

To  be  worth  thunder :  ''  small,'*  folk  kept  on,  *^  small," 

With  much  complacency  in  those  great  days ! 

A  mote  of  sand,  you  know,  a  blade  of  grass  — 

What  was  so  despicable  as  mere  grass. 

Except  perhaps  Uie  life  o'  the  worm  or  fly 

Which  fed  there  ?     These  were  '^  small  *'  and  men  were 

great. 
Well,  sir,  the  old  way 's  altered  somewhat  since. 
And  the  world  wears  another  as{)ect  now : 
Somebody  turns  our  spyglass  round,  or  else 
Puts  a  new  lens  in  it :  grass,  worm,  fly  grow  big : 
We  find  great  things  are  made  of  little  things. 
And  little  things  go  lessening  till  at  last 
Comes  God  behind  them.     Talk  of  mountains  now  ? 
We  talk  of  mould  that  hea])s  the  mountain,  mites 
That  throng  the  mould,  and  Grod  that  makes  the  mites. 
The  Name  comes  close  behind  a  stomach-cyst, 
The  simplest  of  creations,  just  a  sac 
That 's  mouth,  heart,  legs  and  belly  at  once,  yet  lives 
And  feels,  and  could  do  neither,  we  conclude, 
If  simplified  still  further  one  deji^ee  : 
The  small  becomes  the  dreadful  and  immense ! 
Lightning,  forsooth  ?     No  word  more  upon  that  1 
A  tin-foil  bottle,  a  strip  of  greasy  silk, 
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With  a  bit  of  wire  and  knob  of  brass,  and  there 's 
Your  dollar's-worth  of  lightning  !     But  the  cyst  — 
The  life  of  the  least  of  the  little  things  ? 

No,  no ! 
Preachers  and  teachers  try  another  taek, 
Come  near  the  truth  this  time :  they  put  aside 
Thunder  and  lightning.     ^^  That 's  mistake/'  they  ciy  i 
**  Thunderbolts  fall  for  neither  fright  nor  sport, 
But  do  appreciable  good,  like  tides, 
Changes  o*  the  wind,  and  other  natural  facts  — 

*  Grood  *  meaning  good  to  man,  his  body  or  soul. 
Mediate,  immediate,  all  tilings  minister 

To  man,  —  that 's  settled  :  be  our  future  text 

*  We  are  His  cliildren  ! '  "     So,  tliey  now  liarangne 
About  the  intention,  the  contrivance,  all 

That  keeps  up  an  incessant  play  of  love,  — 
See  tlie  Bridgewater  book. 

Amen  to  it ! 
Well,  sir,  I  pat  this  question  :  I  'm  a  child  ? 
I  lose  no  time,  but  take  you  at  your  word  : 
How  shall  I  act  a  child's  part  properly  ? 
Your  sainted  mother,  sir,  —  used  you  to  live 
With  such  a  thought  as  this  a-worrying  you  ? 

**  She  has  it  in  her  power  to  throttle  me, 
Or  stab  or  poison :  she  may  turn  me  out, 
Or  lock  me  in,  —  nor  stop  at  this  to-<lay. 
But  cut  me  off  to-morrow  from  the  estate 
I  look  for  '*  —  (l^Dg  may  you  enjoy  it,  sir !) 

"  In  brief,  she  may  unchild  the  child  I  am." 
You  never  had  such  crotchets  ?     Nor  have  I ! 
Who,  frank  confessing  cbildship  from  the  first, 
Cannot  both  fear  and  take  my  ease  at  once. 
So,  don't  fear,  —  know  what  might  be,  well  enough. 
But  know  too,  child-like,  that  it  will  not  be. 
At  least  in  my  case,  mine,  the  son  and  heir 
O*  the  kingdom,  as  yourself  proclaim  my  style. 
But  do  you  fancy  I  stop  short  at  this  ? 
Wonder  if  suit  and  service,  son  and  heir 
Needs  must  expect,  I  dare  pretend  to  find  ? 
If,  looking  for  signs  proper  to  such  an  one, 
T  straight  perceive  them  irresistible  ? 
Concede  that  homage  is  a  son's  plain  right. 
And,  never  mind  the  nods  and  raps  and  winks, 
'Tis  the  pure  obvioua  supernatural 
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Steps  forward,  does  its  duty :  why,  of  course ! 

I  have  presentiments  ;  my  dreams  come  true  : 

I  fancy  a  friend  stands  whistling  all  in  white 

Blithe  as  a  boblink,  and  he  *s  dead  I  learn. 

I  take  dislike  to  a  dog  my  favorite  long, 

And  sell  him ;  he  goes  mad  next  week  and  snaps. 

I  guess  that  stranger  will  turn  up  to-4ay 

I  have  not  seen  these  three  years ;  there 's  his  knock. 

I  wager  "  sixty  peaches  on  that  tree  !  "  — 

That  I  pick  up  a  dollar  in  my  walk, 

That  your  wife's  brother's  cousin's  name  was  George— » 

And  win  on  all  points.     Oh,  you  wince  at  this  ? 

You  'd  fain  distinguish  between  gift  and  gift, 

Washington's  oracle  and  Sludge's  itch 

O'  the  elbow  when  at  whist  he  ought  to  trump  ? 

With  Sludge  it 's  too  absurd  ?     Fine^  draw  the  line 

Somewhere,  hit,  sir,  your  somewhere  is  not  mine  ! 

Bless  us,  I  'm  turning  poet !     It 's  time  to  end. 
How  you  have  drawn  me  out,  sir  !     All  I  ask 
Is  —  am  I  heir  or  not  heir  ?     If  I  'm  he, 
Then,  sir,  remember,  that  same  |)ersonage 
(To  judge  by  what  we  read  i'  the  newspaper) 
Requires,  beside  one  nobleman  in  gold 
To  cany  up  and  down  his  coronet. 
Another  servant,  probably  a  duke. 
To  hold  eggnog  in  readiness :  why  want 
Attendance,  sir,  when  helps  in  his  father's  house 
Abound,  I  'd  like  to  know  ? 

Enough  of  talk ! 
My  fault  is  that  I  tell  too  plain  a  truth. 
Why,  which  of  those  who  say  they  disbelieve, 
Your  clever  people,  but  has  dreamed  his  dream, 
Caught  his  coincidence,  stumbled  on  his  fact 
He  can't  explain,  (he  '11  tell  you  smilingly,) 
Which  he  's  too  much  of  a  philosopher 
To  count  as  supernatural,  indeed. 
So  calls  a  puzzle  and  problem,  proud  of  it : 
Bidding  you  still  be  on  your  guard,  you  know, 
Because  one  fact  don't  make  a  system  stand. 
Nor  prove  this  an  occasional  escape 
Of  spirit  beneath  the  matter  :  that 's  the  way  ! 
Just  so  wild  Indians  picked  up,  piece  by  piece, 
The  fact  in  California,  the  tine  gold 
That  underlay  the  gravel  —  hoarded  these^ 
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But  never  made  a  system  stand,  nor  dug ! 
So  wise  men  hold  out  in  each  hollowed  palm 
A  handful  of  experience,  sparkling  fact 
They  can't  explain  ;  and  since  their  rest  of  life 
Is  all  explainable,  what  proof  in  this  ? 
Whereas  I  take  the  fact,  the  grain  of  gold, 
And  iiing  away  the  dirty  rest  of  life, 
And  add  this  grain  to  the  grain  each  fool  has  found 
O'  the  million  other  such  philosophers,  — 
Till  I  see  gold,  all  gold  and  only  gold, 
Truth  questionless  though  unexplainable. 
And  the  miraculous  proved  the  commonplace ! 
The  other  fools  believed  in  mud,  no  doubt  — 
Failed  to  know  gold  they  saw :  was  that  so  strange  ? 
Are  all  men  born  to  play  Bach's  fiddle-fugues, 
*•*  Time  "  with  the  foil  in  carte,  jump  their  own  height. 
Cut  the  mutton  with  the  broadsword,  skate  a  five, 
Make  the  red  hazard  with  the  cue,  clip  nails 
While  swimming,  in  five  minutes  row  a  mile, 
Pull  themselves  thi*ee  feet  up  with  the  left  arm. 
Do  sums  of  fifty  figures  in  their  head. 
And  so  on,  by  the  scores  of  instances  ? 
The  Sludge  with  luck,  who  sees  the  spiritual  facts. 
His  fellows  strive  and  fail  to  see,  may  rank 
With  these,  and  share  the  advantage. 

Ay,  bat  share 
The  drawback  !     Think  it  over  by  yourself ; 
I  have  not  heart,  sir,  and  the  fire 's  gone  gray. 
Defect  somewhere  compensates  for  success, 
Every  one  knows  that.     Oh,  we  *re  equals,  sir ! 
The  big-legged  fellow  has  a  little  arm 
And  a  less  brain,  though  big  legs  win  the  race : 
Do  you  suppose  I  'scape  tlie  conmion  lot  ? 
Say,  I  was  bom  with  fiesh  so  sensitive, 
Soul  so  alert,  that,  practice  helping  both, 
I  guess  what  *s  going  on  outside  the  veil. 
Just  as  a  prisoned  crane  feels  pairing-time 
In  the  islands  where  his  kind  are,  so  must  fall 
To  ca})ering  by  himself  some  shiny  night, 
As  if  your  back-yard  were  a  plot  of  spice  — 
Thus  am  I  'ware  o'  the  spirit-world :  while  you, 
Blind  as  a  beetle  that  way,  —  for  amends, 
Why,  you  can  double  fist  and  Hoor  me,  sir ! 
Ride  tliat  hot  hardmouthed  horrid  horse  of  yours. 
Laugh  while  it  lightens,  play  with  the  great  dog. 
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Speak  your  mind  though  it  vex  some  friend  to  hear. 

Never  brag,  never  bluster,  never  blush,  — 

In  short,  you  've  pluck,  when  I  'm  a  coward  —  there ! 

I  know  it,  I  can't  help  it,  —  folly  or  no, 

I  'm  paralyzed,  my  hand  *s  no  more  a  hand. 

Nor  my  head,  a  head,  in  danger  :  you  can  smile 

And  change  the  pipe  in  your  cheek.     Your  gift  *s  not  mina 

Would  you  swap  for  mine  ?     No  I  but  you  'd  add  my  gift 

To  yours :  I  dare  say !     I  too  sigh  at  times, 

Wish  I  were  stouter,  could  tell  truth  nor  flinch, 

Kept  cool  when  threatened,  did  not  mind  so  much 

Being  dressed  gayly,  making  strangers  stare. 

Eating  nice  things  ;  when  I  'd  amuse  myself, 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  fancy  in  my  brain, 

I  'm  —  now  tlie  President,  now  Jenny  Lind, 

Now  Emerson,  now  the  Benicia  Boy  — 

With  all  the  civilized  world  a-wondering 

And  worshipping.     I  know  it 's  folly  and  worse ; 

I  feel  such  tricks  sap,  honeycomb  the  soul, 

But  I  can't  cure  myself,  —  despond,  despair, 

And  then,  hey,  presto,  there 's  a  turn  o'  the  wheel. 

Under  comes  uppermost,  fate  makes  full  amends ; 

Sludge  knows  and  sees  and  hears  a  hundred  things 

You  all  are  blind  to,  —  I  Ve  my  taste  of  truth, 

Likewise  my  touch  of  falsehood,  —  vice  no  doubt, 

But  you  've  your  vices  also :  I  'm  content. 

What,  sir  ?     You  won't  shake  hands  ?     "  Because  I  cheat !  * 
"  You  've  found  me  out  in  cheating  !  "     That 's  enough 
To  make  an  apostle  swear !     Why,  when  I  cheat, 
Mean  to  cheat,  do  cheat,  and  am  caiight  in  the  a/st^ 
Are  you,  or  rather,  am  I  sure  o'  the  fact  ? 
(There  *s  verse  again,  but  I  'm  inspired  somehow.) 
Well  then  I  'm  not  sure  !    I  may  be,  perhaps, 
Free  as  a  babe  from  cheating  :  how  it  began. 
My  gift,  —  no  matter ;  what  't  is  got  to  be 
In  the  end  now,  that 's  the  question ;  answer  that ! 
Had  I  seen,  perhaps,  what  hand  was  holding  mine. 
Leading  me  whither,  I  had  died  of  fright : 
So,  I  was  made  believe  I  led  myself. 
If  I  should  lay  a  six-inch  plank  from  roof 
To  roof,  you  would  not  cross  the  street,  one  step,  * 

Even  at  your  mother's  summons :  but,  being  shrewd. 
If  I  paste  paper  on  each  side  the  plank 
And  swear  't  is  solid  ])avement,  why,  you  '11  cross 
Humming  a  tune  the  while,  in  ignorance 
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Beacon  Street  stretches  a  hundred  feet  below : 
I  walked  thus,  took  the  paper-cheat  for  stone. 
Some  impulse  made  me  set  a  thing  o'  the  move 
Which,  started  once,  ran  really  by  itself ; 
Beer  flows  thus,  suck  the  siphon ;  toss  the  kite, 
It  takes  the  wind  and  floats  of  its  own  force. 
Don*t  let  truth*s  lump  rot  stagnant  for  the  lack 
Of  a  timely  helpful  lie  to  leaven  it ! 
Put  a  chalk-egg  beneath  the  clucking  hen, 
She  *11  lay  a  real  one,  laudably  deceived. 
Daily  for  weeks  to  come.     I  Ve  told  my  lie. 
And  seen  truth  follow,  marvels  none  of  mine ; 
All  was  not  cheating,  sir,  I  *m  positive  ! 
I  don't  know  if  I  move  your  hand  sometimes 
When  the  spontaneous  writing  spreads  so  far. 
If  my  knee  lifts  the  table  all  that  height, 
Why  the  inkstand  don't  fall  off  the  desk  a-tilt. 
Why  the  accordion  plays  a  prettier  waltz 
Than  I  can  pick  out  on  the  pianoforte. 
Why  I  speak  so  much  more  than  I  intend, 
Describe  so  many  things  I  never  saw. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  in  one  sense,  I  believe 
Nothing  at  all,  — that  everybody  can, 
Will,  and  does  cheat :  but  in  another  sense 
I  *m  ready  to  beheve  my  very  self  — 
That  every  cheat 's  inspired,  and  every  lie 
Quick  with  a  germ  of  truth. 

You  ask  perhaps 
Why  I  should  condescend  to  trick  at  all 
If  I  know  a  way  without  it  ?     This  is  why ! 
There 's  a  strange  secret  sweet  self-saciifice 
In  any  desecration  of  one's  soul 
To  a  worthy  end,  —  is  n't  it  Herodotus 
(I  wish  I  could  read  Latin !)  who  describes 
The  single  gift  o*  the  land's  virginity, 
Demanded  in  those  old  Egyptian  rites, 
(I  've  but  a  hazy  notion  —  help  me,  sir  !) 
For  one  purpose  in  the  world,  one  day  in  a  life, 
One  hour  in  a  day  —  thereafter,  purity. 
And  a  veil  thrown  o'er  the  past  forevermore  ! 
■  Well  now,  they  understood  a  many  things 
Down  by  Nile  city,  or  wherever  it  was  I 
I  've  always  vowed,  sifter  the  minute's  lie. 
And  the  end's  gain,  —  truth  should  be  mine  henceforth* 
This  goes  to  the  root  o'  the  matter,  sir,  —  this  plain 
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Plump  fact :  accept  it  and  unlock  with  it 
The  wards  of  many  a  puzzle ! 

Or,  finally, 
Why  should  I  set  so  fine  a  gloss  on  things  ? 
What  need  I  care  ?     I  cheat  in  self-defence, 
And  there 's  my  answer  to  a  world  of  cheats  ! 
Cheat  ?    To  be  sure,  sir !     What  *b  the  world  worth  else  ? 
Who  takes  it  as  he  finds,  and  thanks  his  stars  ? 
Don't  it  want  trimming,  turning,  furbishing  up 
And  polishing  over  ?     Your  so-styled  great  men, 
Do  they  accept  one  truth  as  truth  is  found, 
Or  try  their  skill  at  tinkering  ?     What 's  your  world  ? 
Here  are  you  born,  who  are,  I  '11  say  at  once, 
Of  the  luckiest  kind,  whether  in  head  and  heart, 
Body  and  soul,  or  all  that  helps  them  both. 
Well,  now,  look  back :  what  faculty  of  yours 
Came  to  its  full,  had  ample  justice  done 
By  growing  when  rain  fell,  biding  its  time. 
Solidifying  growth  when  earth  was  dead, 
Spiring  up,  broadening  wide,  in  seasons  due  ? 
Never  t     You  shot  up  and  frost  nipped  you  off, 
Settled  to  sleep  when  sunshine  bade  you  sprout ; 
One  faculty  thwarted  its  fellow :  at  t^e  end. 
All  you  boast  is,  ^*  I  had  proved  a  topping  tree 
In  other  climes,"  —  yet  this  was  the  right  clime 
Had  you  foreknown  the  seasons.     Young,  you  've  force 
Wasted  like  well-streams :  old,  —  oh,  then  indeed, 
Behold  a  labyrinth  of  hydraulic  pipes 
Through  which  you  *d  play  off  wondrous  waterwork ; 
Only,  no  water 's  left  to  feed  their  play. 
Young,  —  you  've  a  hope,  an  aim,  a  love ;  it 's  tossed 
And  crossed  and  lost :  you  struggle  on,  some  spark 
Shut  in  your  heart  against  the  puffs  around. 
Through  cold  and  pain  ;  these  in  due  time  subside, 
Now  then  for  age's  triumph,  the  hoarded  light 
You  mean  to  loose  on  the  altered  face  of  things,  — 
Up  with  it  on  the  tripod !     It  *s  extinct 
Spend  your  life's  remnant  asking,  which  was  best. 
Light  smothered  up  that  never  peeped  forth  once, 
Or  the  cold  cresset  with  full  leave  to  shine  ? 
Well,  accept  this  too, —  seek  the  fruit  of  it 
Not  in  enjoyment,  proved  a  dream  on  earth, 
But  knowledge,  useful  for  a  second  chance, 
Another  life,  —  you  've  lost  this  world  —  you  Ve  gained 
Its  knowledge  for  the  next.  —  What  knowled^^^  ^ve^ 
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Except  that  you  know  nothing  ?     Nay,  you  doabt 
Whether  *t  were  better  have  made  you  oian  or  brntOy 
If  aught  be  true,  if  good  and  evil  clash. 
No  foul,  no  fair,  no  inside,  no  outside, 
There  's  your  world  ! 

Give  it  me  !     I  slap  it  brisk 
With  harlequin's  pasteboard  sceptre  :  what  *8  it  now  ? 
Changed  like  a  f  ock-flat,  rough  with  rusty  weed, 
At  first  wash-over  o*  the  returning  wave  ! 
All  the  dry  dead  impracticable  stuff 
Starts  into  life  and  light  again ;  this  world 
Pervaded  by  the  influx  from  the  next. 
I  cheat,  and  what 's  the  happy  consequence  ? 
You  find  full  justice  straightway  dealt  you  out, 
£ach  want  supplied,  each  ignorance  set  at  ease, 
£ach  folly  fooled.     No  life-long  labor  now 
As  the  price  of  worse  than  nothing !     No  mere  film 
Holding  you  chained  in  iron,  as  it  seems. 
Against  the  outstretch  of  your  very  arms 
And  legs  i'  the  sunshine  moralists  forbid ! 
What  would  you  have  ?    Just  speak  and,  there,  yoa  see  I 
You  're  supplemented,  made  a  whole  at  last, 
Bacon  advises,  Shakespeare  writes  you  songs. 
And  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  embraces  you. 
Thus  it  goes  on,  not  quite  like  life  perhaps. 
But  so  near,  that  the  very  difference  piques, 
Shows  that  e'en  better  than  this  best  will  be  -^ 
This  passing  entertainment  in  a  hut 
Whose  bare  walls  take  your  taste  since,  one  stage  more. 
And  you  arrive  at  the  palace  :  all  half  real. 
And  you,  to  suit  it,  less  than  real  beside, 
In  a  dream,  lethargic  kind  of  death  in  life. 
That  helps  the  interchange  of  natures,  flesh 
Transfused  by  souls,  and  such  souls  !     Oh,  't  is  choice  I 
And  if  at  whiles  the  bubble,  blown  too  thin, 
Seem  nigh  on  bursting,  —  if  you  nearly  see 
The  real  world  through  the  false,  —  what  do  you  see  ? 
Is  the  old  so  ruined  ?     You  find  you  're  in  a  flock 
0'  the  youthful,  earnest,  passionate  —  genius,  beauty. 
Rank  and  wealth  also,  if  you  care  for  these  * 
And  all  depose  their  natnfal  rights,  hail  you 
(That 's  me,  sir)  as  their  mate  and  yoke-fellow. 
Partici})ate  in  Sludfjehood  —  nay,  grow  mine, 
I  veritably  possess  them  —  banish  doubt, 
And  reticence  and  modesty  alike ! 
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Why,  here  's  the  Grolden  Age,  old  Paradise 

Or  new  Utopia !     Here  *8  true  life  indeed, 

And  the  world  well  won  now,  mine  for  the  first  time ! 

And  all  this  might  be,  may  be,  and  with  good  help 

Of  a  little  lying  shall  be :  so.  Sludge  lies  ! 

Why,  he  's  at  worst  your  poet  who  sings  how  Greeks 

That  never  were,  in  Troy  which  never  was. 

Did  this  or  the  other  impossible  great  thing ! 

He  *8  Lowell  —  it  *8  a  world  (you  smile  applause) 

Of  his  own  invention  —  wondrous  Longfellow, 

Surprising  Hawthorne !     Sludge  does  more  than  they. 

And  acts  the  books  they  write :  the  more  his  praise  ! 

But  why  do  I  mount  to  poets  ?     Take  plain  prose  — 
Dealers  in  common  sense,  set  these  at  work, 
What  can  they  do  without  their  helpful  lies  ? 
Each  states  the  law  and  fact  and  face  o*  the  thing 
Just  as  he  'd  have  them,  finds  what  he  thinks  fit, 
Is  blind  to  what  missuits  him,  just  records 
What  makes  his  case  out,  quite  ignores  the  rest. 
It 's  a  History  of  the  World,  the  Lizard  Age, 
The  Early  Indians,  the  Old  Country  War, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  whatsoever  you  please, 
All  as  the  author  wants  it.     Such  a  scribe 
You  pay  and  praise  for  putting  life  in  stones, 
Fire  into  fog,  making  the  past  your  world. 
There  's  plenty  of  "  How  did  you  contrive  to  grasp 
The  thread  which  led  you  through  this  lab3rrinth  ? 
How  build  such  solid  fabric  out  of  air  ? 
How  on  so  slight  foundation  found  this  tale, 
Biography,  narrative  ?  "  or,  in  other  words, 

*^  How  many  lies  did  it  require  to  make 
The  portly  truth  you  here  present  us  with  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  quoth  the  penman,  purring  at  your  praise, 

**  'T  is  fancy  all ;  no  particle  of  fact : 
I  was  poor  and  threadbare  when  I  wrote  that  book 

*  Bliss  in  the  Golden  City.'     I,  at  Thebes  ? 
We  writers  paint  out  of  our  heads,  you  see !  " 

**  —  Ah,  the  more  wonderful  the  gift  in  you. 
The  more  creativeness  and  godlike  craft !  '* 
But  I,  do  I  present  you  with  my  piece, 
It  *s  *'  What,  Sludjre  ?     When  my  sainted  mother  spoke 
The  verses  Lady  Jane  Grey  last  composed 
About  the  rosy  bower  in  the  seventh  heaven 
Where  she  and  Queen  Elizabeth  keep  house,  — 
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Tou  made  the  raps  ?     'T  was  your  invention  that  ? 
Cur,  slave,  and  devil !  "  —  eight  fin  gel's  and  two  timmbs 
Stack  in  my  throat ! 

Well,  if  the  marks  seem  gone, 
'T  is  because  stiffish  cocktail,  taken  in  time, 
Is  better  for  a  bruise  than  arnica. 
There,  sir  !  I  bear  no  malice  :  \  is  n't  in  me. 
I  know  I  acted  wrongly :  still,  I  've  tried 
What  I  could  say  in  my  excuse,  —  to  show 
The  devil 's  not  all  devil  ...  I  don't  pretend 
He  's  angel,  much  less  such  a  gentleman 
As  you,  sir !     And  I  've  lost^you,  lost  myself, 
Lost  all-1-1-1-  .  .  . 

No  —  are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 
Oh,  yours,  sir,  is  an  angel's  part !     I  know 
What  prejudice  prompts,  and  what 's  the  common  course 
Men  take  to  soothe  their  ruffled  self-conceit : 
Only  you  rise  superior  to  it  all ! 
No,  sir,  it  don't  hurt  much  ;  it 's  speaking  long 
That  makes  me  choke  a  little  :  the  marks  will  go ! 
What  ?     Twenty  V-notes  more,  and  outfit  too, 
And  not  a  word  to  Greeley  ?     One  —  one  kiss 
O'  the  hand  that  saves  me  !     You  'U  not  let  me  speak, 
I  well  know,  and  I  've  lost  the  right,  too  true  ! 
But  I  must  say,  su*,  if  She  hears  (she  does) 
Your  sainted  •  .  .  Well,  sir,  —  be  it  so  !     That 's,  I  think. 
My  bedroom  candle.     Gk>od-night !     Bl-1-less  you,  sir ! 


B-r-r,  you  brute-beast  and  blackguard  !     Cowardly  scamp  I 

I  only  wish  I  dared  bum  down  Uie  house 

And  spoil  your  sniggering !     Oh,  what,  you  're  the  man  ? 

You  're  satisfied  at  last  ?     You  've  found  out  Sludge  ? 

We  '11  see  that  presently  :  my  turn,  sir,  next ! 

I  too  can  tell  my  story :  brute,  —  do  you  hear  ?  — 

You  throttled  your  sainted  mother,  that  old  hag, 

In  just  such  a  fit  of  passion  :  no,  it  was  .  .  • 

To  get  this  house  of  hers,  and  many  a  note 

Like  these  ...  I  '11  pocket  them,  however  .  .  .  five^ 

Ten,  fifteen  .  .  .  ay,  you  gave  her  throat  the  twist, 

Or  else  you  poisoned  her !     Confound  the  cuss  ! 

Where  was  my  head  ?     I  ought  to  have  prophesied 

He  'ii  die  in  a  year  and  join  her :  that 's  the  way. 
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I  don't  know  where  my  head  is  :  what  had  I  done  ? 

How  did  it  all  go  ?     I  said  he  poisoned  her. 

And  hoped  he  'd  have  grace  given  him  to  repent, 

Whereon  he  picked  this  quarrel,  bullied  me 

And  called  me  cheat :  I  thrashed  him,  —  who  coold  help  ? 

He  howled  for  mercy,  prayed  me  on  his  knees 

To  cut  and  run  and  save  him  from  disgrace : 

I  do  so,  and  once  off,  he  slanders  me. 

An  end  of  him  !     Begin  elsewhere  anew ! 

Boston  *s  a  hole,  the  herring-pond  is  wide« 

Y-notes  are  something,  liberty  still  more. 

Beside,  is  he  the  only  fool  in  the  world  ? 


APPARENT  FAILURE. 

"  We  shall  soon  lose  a  celebrated  building.'* 

Paris  Newspaper, 

I. 

No,  for  I  '11  save  it !     Seven  years  since, 

I  passed  through  Paris,  stopped  a  day 
To  see  the  baptism  of  your  Prince  ; 

Saw,  made  my  bow,  and  went  my  way : 
Walking  the  heat  and  headache  off, 

I  took  the  Seine-side,  you  surmise, 
Thought  of  the  Congress,  Gortschakoff, 

Cavour's  appeal  and  Buol's  replies, 
So  sauntered  till  —  what  met  my  eyes  ? 

n. 

Only  the  Doric  little  Morgue  ! 

The  dead-house  where  you  show  your  drowned : 
Petrarch's  Vaucluse  makes  proud  the  Sorgue, 

Your  Morgue  has  made  the  Seine  renowned. 
One  pays  one's  debt  in  such  a  case  ; 

I  plucked  up  heart  and  entered,  —  stalked. 
Keeping  a  tolerable  face 

Compared  with  some  whose  cheeks  were  chalked: 
Let  them !     No  Briton  's  to  be  balked  ! 

m. 

First  came  the  silent  gazers  ;  next, 

A  screen  of  glass,  we  're  thankful  for ; 
Last,  the  sight's  self,  the  sermon's  text. 
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The  three  men  who  did  most  abhor 
Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday. 

So  killed  themselves  :  and  now,  enthroned 
Each  on  his  copper  couch,  they  lay 

Fronting  me,  waiting  to  be  owned. 
I  thought,  and  think,  l^eir  sin  's  atoned. 

IV. 

Poor  men,  Grod  made,  and  all  for  that ! 

The  reverence  struck  me ;  o*er  each  head 
Religiously  was  hung  its  hat, 

Each  coat  dripped  by  the  owner's  bed. 
Sacred  from  touch :  each  had  his  berth, 

His  bounds,  his  proper  place  of  rest, 
Who  last  night  tenanted  on  earth 

Some  arch,  where  twelve  such  slept  abreast. 
Unless  the  plain  asphalte  seemed  best. 

V. 

How  did  it  happen,  my  poor  boy  ? 

You  wanted  to  be  Buonaparte 
And  have  the  Tuileries  for  toy, 

And  could  not,  so  it  broke  your  heart  ? 
You,  old  one  by  his  side,  I  judge. 

Were,  red  as  blood,  a  socialist, 
A  leveller !     Does  the  Empire  grudge 

You  Ve  gained  what  no  Republic  missed  ? 
Be  quiet,  and  unclench  your  fist ! 

VI. 

And  this  —  why,  he  was  red  in  vain, 

Or  black,  —  poor  fellow  that  is  blue ! 
What  fancy  was  it,  turned  your  brain  ? 

Oh,  women  were  the  prize  for  you  ! 
Money  gets  women,  cards  and  dice 

Oet  money,  and  ill-luck  gets  just 
The  copper  couch  and  one  clear  nice 

Cool  squirt  of  water  o*er  your  bust, 
The  right  thing  to  extinguish  lust ! 

VII. 

It  'a  wiser  being  good  than  bad ; 

It  'a  safer  being  meek  than  fierce : 
It 's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
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The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  Grod  blessed  once,  prove  accurst. 


EPILOGUE. 

FIBST  SPEAKER,  OS  David, 
1. 

On  the  first  of  the  Feast  of  Feasts, 

The  Dedication  Day, 
When  the  Levites  joined  the  Priests 

At  the  Altar  in  robed  array. 
Grave  signal  to  sound  and  say,  — 

n. 

When  the  thousands,  rear  and  van, 
Swarming  with  one  accord, 

Became  as  a  single  man 

(Look,  gesture,  thought  and  word) 

In  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  — • 

in. 

When  the  singers  lift  up  their  voice, 
And  the  trumpets  made  endeavor. 

Sounding,  "  In  God  rejoice !  " 
Saying,  "  In  Him  rejoice 

Whose  mercy  endureth  forever !  "  — 

IV. 

Then  the  Temple  filled  with  a  cloud, 
Even  the  House  of  the  Lord  ; 

Porch  bent  and  pillar  bowed  : 
For  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

In  the  glory  of  His  cloud, 

Had  filled  the  House  of  the  Lord. 


SECOND  SPEAKER,  as  Eeuan. 

Gone  now  1     All  gone  across  the  dark  so  far. 
Sharpening  fast,  shuddering  ever,  ^VvviXXaxi^^  ^>s^ 
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Dwindling  into  the  distance,  dies  that  star 

Which  came,  stood,  opened  once  !     We  gazed  cor  fill 
With  upturned  faces  on  as  real  a  Face 

That,  stooping  from  grave  music  and  mild  fire. 
Took  in  our  homage,  made  a  visible  place 

Through  many  a  depth  of  glory,  gyre  on  gyre, 
For  the  dim  human  tribute.     Was  this  true  ? 

Could  man  indeed  avail,  mere  praise  of  his, 
To  help  by  rapture  Grod's  own  rapture  too, 

Thnll  with  a  heart's  red  tinge  that  pure  pale  bliss  ? 
Why  did  it  end  ?     Who  failed  to  beat  the  breast. 

And  shriek,  and  throw  the  arms  protesting  wide, 
When  a  first  shadow  showed  the  star  addressed 

Itself  to  motion,  and  on  either  side 
The  rims  contracted  as  the  rays  retired ; 

The  music,  like  a  fountain's  sickening  pulse, 
Subsided  on  itself ;  awliile  transpired 

Some  vestige  of  a  Face  no  pangs  convulse, 
No  prayers  retard  ;  then  even  this  was  gone, 

Lost  in  the  night  at  last.     We,  lone  and  left 
Silent  through  centuries,  ever  and  anon 

Venture  to  probe  again  the  vault  bereft 
Of  all  now  save  the  lesser  lights,  a  mist 

Of  multitudinous  points,  yet  suns,  men  say  — 
And  thb  leaps  ruby,  this  lurks  amethyst, 

But  where  may  hide  what  came  and  loved  our  clay  ? 
How  shall  the  sage  detect  in  yon  expanse 

The  star  which  chose  to  stoop  and  stay  for  us  ? 
Unroll  the  records !     Hailed  ye  such  advance 

Indeed,  and  did  your  hope  evanish  thus  ? 
Watchers  of  twilight,  is  the  worst  averred  ? 

We  shall  not  look  up,  know  ourselves  are  seen, 
Speak,  and  be  sure  that  we  again  are  heard, 

Acting  or  suffering,  have  the  disk's  serene 
Reflect  our  life,  absorb  an  earthly  flame. 

Nor  doubt  that,  were  mankind  inert  and  numb, 
Its  core  had  never  crimsoned  all  the  same, 

Nor,  missing  ours,  its  music  fallen  dumb  ? 
Oh,  dread  succession  to  a  dizzy  post. 

Sad  sway  of  sceptre  whose  mere  touch  appalls, 
Ghastly  dethronement,  cursed  by  those  the  most 

On  whose  repugnant  brow  the  crown  next  falls! 
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THIBD  SPEAKEB. 
I. 

Witless  alike  of  will  and  way  divine, 

How  heaven's  high  with  earth's  low  should  intertwine ! 

Friends,  I  have  seen  through  your  eyes :  now  use  mine  I 

n. 

Take  the  least  man  of  all  mankind,  as  I ; 
Look  at  his  head  and  heart,  find  how  and  why 
He  differs  from  his  fellows  utterly : 

m. 

Then,  like  me,  watch  when  nature  by  degrees 
Grows  alive  round  him,  as  in  Arctic  seas 
(They  said  of  old)  the  instinctive  water  flees 

Toward  some  elected  point  of  central  rock. 
As  though,  for  its  sake  only,  roamed  the  flock 
Of  waves  about  the  waste :  awhile  they  mock 

With  radiance  caught  for  the  occasion,  —  hues 
Of  blackest  hell  now,  now  such  reds  and  blues 
As  only  heaven  could  fitly  interfuse,  — 

VI. 

The  mimic  monarch  of  the  whirlpool,  king 
O*  the  current  for  a  minute  :  then  they  wring 
Up  by  the  roots  and  oversweep  the  thing, 

vn. 

And  hasten  off,  to  play  again  elsewhere 
The  same  part,  choose  another  peak  as  bare, 
They  find  and  flatter,  feast  and  finish  there. 

vin. 

When  you  see  what  I  tell  you,  —  nature  dance 

About  each  man  of  us,  retire,  advance, 

As  though  the  pageant's  end  were  to  enhance 

IX. 

His  worth,  and  —  once  the  life,  his  product,  gained  — 

Roll  away  elsewhere,  keep  the  strife  sustained. 

And  show  thus  real,  a  thing  the  North  but  feigned  — 
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X. 


When  you  acknowledge  that  one  world  could  do 
All  the  diverse  work,  old  yet  ever  new, 
Divide  us,  each  from  other,  me  from  you,  — 


XI. 


Why,  where  's  the  need  of  Temple,  when  the  walls 
O'  the  world  are  that  ?     Wliat  use  of  swells  and  falls 
From  Levites'  choir.  Priests*  cries,  and  trumpet-calls? 


xu. 


That  one  Face,  far  from  vanish,  rather  grows. 

Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose. 

Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows  I 


BALAUSTIOIfS  ADVENTURE 

INCLUDINO 

A  TEANSCRIPT  FROM  EURIPIDES 


Our  Euri^des,  the  Human, 

With  hu  droppings  of  warm  teart^ 

And  his  touches  of  dungs  common 
Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  COWPER. 

If  I  mention  the  simple  tmth,  that  this  poem  ahsolntely  owes  its  existenee 
to  yoQf  —  who  not  only  soggested,  bnt  imposed  on  me  as  a  task,  what  ham 
proved  the  most  delightful  of  May-month  amosements,  —  I  shall  seem  hon- 
est, indeed,  bnt  hariUy  prudent ;  for,  how  good  and  beautiful  ought  such 
a  poem  to  be  t 

Euripides  might  fear  little;  but  I,  also,  have  an  interest  in  tiie  per- 
formance ;  and  what  wonder  if  I  beg  you  to  suffer  that  it  make,  in  anoUier 
and  far  easier  sense,  its  nearest  possible  approach  to  those  Greek  qualities 
of  goodness  and  beauty,  by  laying  itself  gratefully  at  your  feet  ? 

LOMOOV,  July  2S,  187L  R*   B. 

About  that  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song 
I,  when  a  girl,  heard  in  Kameiros  once, 
And,  after,  saved  my  life  by  ?     Oh,  so  glad 
To  tell  you  the  adventure  ! 

Petals, 
Phollis,  Charop^,  Chrusion  !     You  most  know. 
This  "  after  "  fell  in  that  unhappy  time 
When  poor  reluctant  Nikias,  pushed  by  fate. 
Went  falteringly  against  Syracuse  ; 
And  there  shamed  Athens,  lost  her  ships  and  men. 
And  gained  a  grave,  or  death  without  a  grave. 
I  was  at  Rhodes  —  the  isle,  not  Rhodes  the  town. 
Mine  was  Kameiros  —  when  the  news  arrived  : 
Our  people  rose  in  tumult,  cried,  ^*  No  more 
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Daty  to  Athens,  let  us  join  the  Leagae 
And  side  with  Sparta,  share  the  spoil,  —  at  worst. 
Abjure  a  headship  that  will  ruin  Greece  !  " 
And  so,  they  sent  to  Knidos  for  a  fleet 
To  come  and  help  revolters.     Ere  help  came,  -« 
Girl  as  I  was,  and  never  out  of  Rhodes 
The  whole  of  mj  first  fourteen  years  of  life. 
But  nourished  with  Ilissian  mother's-milk,  -^ 
I  passionately  cried  to  who  would  hear 
And  tliose  who  loved  me  at  Kameiros  —  *^  No  I 
Never  throw  Athens  off  for  Sparta's  sake  — 
Never  disloyal  to  the  life  and  light 
Of  the  whole  world  worth  calling  world  at  all ! 
Rather  go  die  at  Athens,  lie  outstretched 
For  feet  to  trample  on,  before  the  gate 
Of  Diomedes  or  the  Hippadai, 
Before  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs, 
Than  tolerate  the  grim  felicity 
Of  harsh  Lakonia !     Ours  the  fasts  and  feasts, 
Choes  and  Chutroi ;  ours  the  sacred  grove, 
Agora,  Dikasteria,  Poikile, 
Pnux,  Keramikos ;  Salamis  in  sight, 
Psuttalia,  Marathon  itself,  not  far  ! 
Ours  the  great  Dionusiac  theatre, 
And  tragic  triad  of  inunortal  fames, 
Aischulos,  Sophokles,  Euripides ! 
To  Athens,  all  of  us  that  have  a  soul, 
Follow  me !  "     And  I  wrought  so  with  my  prayed, 
That  certain  of  my  kinsfolk  crossed  the  strait 
And  found  a  ship  at  Kaunos ;  well-disposed 
Because  the  Captain  —  where  did  he  draw  breath 
First  but  within  Psuttalia  ?     Thither  fled 
A  few  like^ninded  as  ourselves.     We  turned 
The  glad  prow  westward,  soon  were  out  at  sea, 
Pushing,  brave  ship  with  the  vermilion  cheek. 
Proud  for  our  heart's  true  harbor.     But  a  wind 
Lay  ambushed  by  Point  Malea  of  bad  fame, 
And  leapt  out,  bent  us  from  our  course.     Next  day 
Broke  stormless,  so  broke  next  blue  day  and  next. 
*^  But  whither  bound  in  this  white  waste  ?  "  we  plagued 
The  pilot's  old  experience  :  "  Cos  or  Crete  ?  ** 
Because  he  promised  us  the  land  ahead. 
While  we  strained  eyes  to  share  in  what  he  saw, 
The  Captain's  shout  startled  us ;  round  we  rushed : 
What  hung  behind  us  but  a  pirate-ship 
Panting  for  the  good  prize !     ^^  Bow !  harder  row  I 
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Row  for  dear  life  !  "  the  Captain  cried :  ''  't  is  Crete, 

Friendly  Crete  looming  large  there !     Beat  this  craft 

That 's  but  a  keles,  one-benched  pirate-bark, 

Lokrian,  or  that  bad  breed  off  Thessaly ! 

Only,  80  crael  are  such  water-thieves, 

No  man  of  you,  no  woman,  child,  or  slave, 

But  falls  their  prey,  once  let  them  board  our  boat  I  " 

So,  furiously  our  oarsmen  rowed  and  rowed  ; 

And  when  the  oars  flagged  somewhat,  dash  and  dip^ 

As  we  approached  the  coast  and  safety,  so 

That  we  could  hear  behind  us  plain  the  threats 

And  curses  of  the  pirate  panting  up 

In  one  more  throe  and  passion  of  pursuit,  -^ 

Seeing  our  oars  flag  in  the  rise  and  fall, 

I  sprang  upon  the  altar  by  the  mast 

And  sang  aloft  —  some  genius  prompting  me  -^ 

That  song  of  ours  which  saved  at  Salamis : 

^'  O  sons  of  Greeks,  go,  set  your  country  free, 
Free  your  wives,  hee  your  children,  free  the  fanes 
O'  the  Grods,  your  fathers  founded,  —  sepulchres 
They  sleep  in  t    Or  save  all,  or  all  be  lost !  " 
Then,  in  a  frenzy,  so  the  noble  oars 
Churned  the  black  water  white,  that  well  away 
We  drew,  soon  saw  land  rise,  saw  hills  grow  up, 
Saw  spread  itself  a  sea-wide  town  with  towers, 
Not  fifty  stadia  distant ;  and,  betwixt 
A  large  bay  and  a  small,  the  islet-bar. 
Even  Ortugia's  self  —  oh,  luckless  we  I 
For  here  was  Sicily  and  Syracuse : 
We  ran  upon  the  Uon  from  the  wolf. 
Ere  we  drew  breath,  took  counsel,  out  there  came 
A  galley,  hailed  us.     ^^  Who  asks  entry  here 
In  war-time  ?     Are  you  Sparta's  friend  or  foe  ?  " 

"  Kaunians,"  —  our  Captain  judged  his  best  reply, 

^^  The  mainland-seaport  that  belongs  to  Rhodes ; 
Rhodes  that  casts  in  her  lot  now  with  the  League, 
Forsaking  Athens,  —  you  have  heard  belike !  " 

^'  Ay,  but  we  heard  all  Athens  in  one  ode 
Just  now  !  we  heard  her  in  that  Aischulos  ! 
You  bring  a  boatful  of  Athenians  here, 
Kaunians  although  you  be :  and  prudence  bids, 
For  Kaunos'  sake,  why,  carry  them  unhurt 
To  Kaunos,  if  you  will :  for  Athens'  sake, 
Back  must  you,  though  ten  pirates  blocked  the  bay  I 
We  want  no  colony  from  Athens  here, 
With  memories  of  Salamis,  forsooth, 
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To  spirit  up  our  captives,  that  pale  crowd 
I*  the  quarry,  whom  the  daily  pint  of  com 
Keeps  in  good  order  and  submissiveness/' 
Then  the  gray  Captain  prayed  them  by  the  Grods, 
And  by  their  own  knees,  and  their  faUiers*  beards. 
They  should  not  wickedly  thrust  suppliants  back. 
But  save  the  innocent  on  traffic  bound  — 
Or,  maybe,  some  Athenian  family 
Perishing  of  desire  to  die  at  home,  — 
From  that  vile  foe  still  lying  on  its  oars. 
Waiting  the  issue  in  the  distance.     Vain ! 
Words  to  the  wind  !     And  we  were  just  about 
To  turn  and  face  the  foe,  as  some  tired  bird 
Barbarians  pelt  at,  drive  with  shouts  away 
From  shelter  in  what  rocks,  however  rude, 

•  She  makes  for,  to  escape  the  kindled  eye, 
Split  beak,  crook'd  claw  o*  the  creature,  cormoraat 
Or  ossifrage,  that,  hardly  baffled,  hangs 
Afloat  i'  the  foam,  to  take  her  if  she  turn. 
So  were  we  at  destruction's  very  edge, 
When  those  o'  the  galley,  as  they  had  discussed 
A  point,  a  question  raised  by  somebody, 
A  matter  mooted  in  a  moment,  —  "  Wait !  " 
Cried  they  (and  wait  we  did,  you  may  be  sure). 

^'  That  song  was  veritable  Aischulos, 
Familiar  to  the  mouth  of  man  and  boy, 
Old  glory  :  how  about  Furipides  ? 
The  newer  and  not  yet  so  famous  bard, 
He  that  was  bom  upon  the  battle-day 
While  that  song  and  the  salpinx  sounded  him 
Into  the  world,  first  sound,  at  Salamis  — 
Might  you  know  any  of  his  verses  too  ?  " 

Now,  some  one  of  the  Grods  inspired  this  speech : 

Since  ourselves  knew  what  happened  but  last  year  -^ 

How,  when  Gulippos  gained  his  victory 

Over  poor  Nikias,  poor  Demosthenes, 

And  Syracuse  condemned  the  conquered  force 

To  dig  and  starve  i'  the  quarry,  branded  them  — 

Freeborn  Athenians,  brute-like  in  the  front 

With  horse-head  brands, —  ah,  **  Region  of  the  Steed  "  I 

Of  all  these  men  immersed  in  misery, 

It  was  found  none  had  been  advantaged  so 

By  aught  in  the  past  life  he  used  to  prize 

And  pride  himself  concerning,  —  no  rich  man 

By  riches,  no  wise  man  by  wisdom,  no 
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Wiser  man  still  (as  who  loved  more  the  Muse) 

By  storing,  at  brain's  edge  and  tip  of  tongue, 

Old  glory,  great  plays  that  had  long  ago 

Made  themselves  wings  to  fly  about  the  world,  — 

Not  one  such  man  was  helped  so  at  his  need 

As  certain  few  that  (wisest  they  of  all) 

Had,  at  first  summons,  oped  heart,  flung  door  wide 

At  the  new  knocking  of  Euripides, 

Nor  drawn  the  bolt  with  who  cried  ^^  Decadence ! 

And,  after  Sophokles,  be  nature  dumb  !  *' 

Such,  —  and  I  see  in  it  God  Bacchos'  boon 

To  souls  that  recognized  his  latest  child, 

He  who  himself,  born  latest  of  the  Gods, 

Was  stoutly  held  impostor  by  mankind,  — 

Such  were  in  safety :  any  who  could  speak 

A  chorus  to  the  end,  or  prologize. 

Boll  out  a  rhesis,  wield  some  golden  length 

Stiffened  by  wisdom  out  into  a  line. 

Or  thrust  and  parry  in  bright  monostich, 

Teaching  Euripides  to  Syracuse  — 

Any  such  happy  man  had  pi*orapt  reward : 

If  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  battlefield 

They  stanched  his  wounds  and  gave  him  drink  and  food ; 

If  he  were  slave  i'  the  house,  for  reverence 

They  rose  up,  bowed  to  who  proved  master  now, 

And  bade  him  go  free,  thank  Euripides  ! 

Ay,  and  such  did  so :  many  such,  he  said. 

Returning  home  to  Athens,  sought  him  out. 

The  old  bard  in  the  solitary  house, 

And  thanked  him  ere  they  went  to  sacrifice. 

I  say,  we  knew  that  story  of  last  year ! 

Therefore,  at  mention  of  Euripides, 
The  Captain  crowed  out,  "  Euoi,  praise  the  Grod  I 
05p,  boys,  bring  our  owl-shield  to  the  fore ! 
Out  with  our  Sacred  Anchor  I     Here  she  stands, 
Balaustion !     Strangers,  greet  the  lyric  girl  I 
Euripides  ?     Babai !  what  a  word  there  'scaped 
Your  teeth's  enclosure,  quoth  my  grandsire's  song ! 
Why,  fast  as  snow  in  Thrace,  the  voyage  through, 
Has  she  been  falling  thick  in  flakes  of  him  ! 
Frequent  as  figs  at  Kaunos,  Kaunians  said. 
Balaustion,  stand  forth  and  confirm  my  speech  I 
Now  it  was  some  whole  passion  of  a  play ; 
Now,  peradventure,  but  a  honey-drop 
That  edipt  its  comb  i'  the  chorus.     If  there  rose 
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A  star,  before  I  could  determine  steer 
Southward  or  northward  —  if  a  cloud  surprised 
Heaven,  ere  I  fairly  hollaed  ^  Furl  the  sail  I '  — 
She  had  at  finger's  end  both  cloud  and  star ; 
Some  thought  that  perched  there,  tame  and  tunable. 
Fitted  with  wings ;  and  still,  as  off  it  flew, 
*•  So  sang  Euripides,"  she  said,  *  so  sang 
The  meteoric  poet  of  air  and  sea, 
Planets  and  the  pale  populace  of  heaven, 
The  mind  of  man,  and  all  that 's  made  to  soar  I ' 
And  so,  although  she  has  some  other  name, 
We  only  call  her  Wild-pomegranate-fiower, 
Balaustion ;  since,  where'er  the  red  bloom  boms 
I'  the  dull  dark  verdure  of  the  bounteous  tree, 
Dethroning,  in  the  Rosy  Isle,  the  rose. 
You  shall  find  food,  drink,  odor,  all  at  once ; 
Cool  leaves  to  bind  about  an  aching  brow, 
And,  never  much  away,  the  nightingale. 
Sing  them  a  strophe,  with  the  turn-again, 
Down  to  the  verse  that  ends  all,  proverb-like, 
And  save  us,  thou  Balaustion,  bless  the  name ! '' 

But  I  cried,  ^^  Brother  Greek !  better  than  so,  -^ 

Save  us,  and  I  have  courage  to  recite 

The  main  of  a  whole  play  from  first  to  last ; 

That  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song  of  his, 

Alkestis  ;  which  was  taught,  long  years  ago, 

At  Athens,  in  Glaukinos'  archonship. 

But  only  this  year  reached  our  Isle  o*  the  Rose. 

I  saw  it  at  Kameiros ;  played  the  same, 

They  say,  as  for  the  right  Lenean  feast 

In  Athens ;  and  beside  the  })erf ect  piece  ^- 

Its  beauty  and  the  way  it  makes  you  weep,  -^ 

There  is  much  honor  done  your  own  loved  God 

Herakles,  whom  you  house  i*  the  city  here 

Nobly,  the  Temple  wide  Greece  talks  about ! 

I  come  a  suppliant  to  your  Herakles  ! 

Take  me  and  put  me  on  his  temple-steps. 

To  tell  you  his  achievement  as  I  may. 

And,  that  told,  he  shall  bid  you  set  us  free ! " 

Then,  because  Greeks  are  Greeks,  and  hearts  are  hearts^ 
And  poetry  is  power,  —  they  all  outbroke 
In  a  great  joyous  laughter  with  much  love  : 
'^  Thank  Herakles  for  the  good  holiday  ! 
Make  for  the  harbor !     Row,  and  let  voice  ring. 
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'  In  we  row,  bringing  more  Enripidei ! ' " 

All  the  crowd,  as  they  lined  the  harbor  now, 
**  More  of  Euripides ! "  —  took  up  the  cry. 

We  landed ;  fiie  whole  city,  soon  astir. 

Came  rushing  out  of  gates  in  common  joy 

To  the  suburb  temple ;  there  they  stationed  me 

O'  the  topmost  step :  and  plain  I  told  the  play. 

Just  as  I  saw  it ;  what  the  actors  said, 

And  what  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw  the  while, 

At  our  Kameiros  theatre,  clean-scooped 

Out  of  a  hillside,  with  the  sky  above 

And  sea  before  our  seats  in  marble  row : 

Told  it,  and,  two  days  more,  repeated  it, 

Until  they  sent  us  on  our  way  again 

With  good  words  and  great  wishes. 

Oh,  for  me  — 

A  wealthy  Syracusan  brought  a  whole 

Talent  and  bade  me  take  it  for  myself : 

I  left  it  on  the  tripod  in  the  fane, 

—  For  had  not  Herakles  a  second  time 
Wrestled  with  Death  and  saved  devoted  ones  ?  — - 
Thank-offering  to  the  hero.     And  a  band 

Of  captives,  whom  their  lords  grew  kinder  to 

Because  they  called  the  poet  countryman. 

Sent  me  a  crown  of  wild-pomegranate-flower  : 

So,  I  shall  live  and  die  Balaustion  now. 

But  one  —  one  man  —  one  youth,  —  three  days,  each  day,  — « 

(If,  ere  I  lifted  up  my  voice  to  speak, 

I  gave  a  downward  glance  by  accident,) 

Was  found  at  foot  o'  the  temple.     When  we  sailed. 

There,  in  the  ship  too,  was  he  found  as  well. 

Having  a  hunger  to  see  Athens  too. 

We  reached  Peiraieus ;  when  I  landed  —  lo. 

He  was  beside  me.     Anthesterion-month 

Is  just  commencing :  when  its  moon  rounds  full, 

We  are  to  marry.     0  Euripides  ! 

I  saw  the  master :  when  we  found  ourselves 

(Because  the  young  man  needs  must  follow  me) 

Firm  on  Peiraieus,  I  demanded  first 

Whither  to  go  and  find  him.     Would  you  think  ? 

The  story  how  he  saved  us  made  some  smile : 

They  wondered  strangers  were  exorbitant 

In  estimation  of  Euripides. 

He  was  not  Aischulos  nor  Sophokles : 

—  "  Then,  of  our  younger  bards  who  boast  the  bay. 
Had  I  sought  Agathon,  or  lophon, 
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Or,  what  now  had  it  heen  Kephisophon  ? 
A  man  that  never  kept  good  company, 
The  most  unsociahle  of  poet-kind, 
All  heard  that  was  not  freckle  in  his  face !  " 

I  soon  was  at  the  tragic  house,  and  saw 

The  master,  held  the  sacred  hand  of  him 

And  laid  it  to  my  lips.     Men  love  him  not : 

How  should  they  ?     Nor  do  they  much  love  his  friend 

Sokrates :  but  those  two  have  fellowship  : 

Sokrates  often  comes  to  hear  him  rea<l, 

And  never  misses  if  he  teach  a  piece. 

Both,  being  old,  will  soon  have  company , 

Sit  with  their  peers  above  the  talk.     Meantime, 

He  lives  as  should  a  statue  in  its  niche  ; 

Cold  walls  enclose  him,  mostly  darkness  there, 

Alone,  unless  some  foreigner  uncouth 

Breaks  in,  sits,  stares  an  hour,  and  so  departs, 

Brain-stuffed  with  something  to  sustain  his  hfe, 

Dry  to  the  marrow  *mid  much  merchandise. 

How  should  such  know  and  love  the  man  ? 

Why,  mark ! 
Even  when  I  told  the  play  and  got  the  praise, 
There  spoke  up  a  brisk  little  somebody. 
Critic  and  whippersuapper,  in  a  rage 
To  set  things  right :  "  The  girl  departs  from  truth ! 
Pretends  she  saw  what  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Making  the  mask  of  the  actor  move,  forsooth ! 

*  Then  a  fear  flitted  o'er  the  wife's  white  face,'  — 

*  Then  frowned  the  father,'  —  *  then  the  husband  shook,'  — 
^  Then  from  the  festal  forehead  slipt  each  spray. 

And  the  heroic  mouth's  gay  grace  was  gone  ;  *  — 

As  she  had  seen  each  naked  fleshly  face, 

And  not  the  merely-painted  mask  it  wore !  " 

Well,  is  the  explanation  difficult  ? 

What  *s  poetry  except  a  power  that  makes  ? 

And,  speaking  to  one  sense,  inspires  the  rest. 

Pressing  them  all  into  its  service  ;  so 

That  who  sees  painting,  seems  to  hear  as  well 

The  speech  that 's  proper  for  the  painted  mouth ; 

And  who  hears  music,  feels  his  solitude 

Peopled  at  once  —  for  how  count  heartbeats  pltdn 

Unless  a  company,  with  hearts  which  beat. 

Come  close  to  the  musician,  seen  or  no  ? 

And  who  receives  true  verse  at  eye  or  ear, 

Takes  in  (with  verse)  time,  place,  and  person  too. 
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So,  links  each  sense  on  to  its  sister-sense, 
Grace-like  :  and  what  if  hut  one  sense  of  three 
Front  you  at  once  ?     The  sidelong  pair  conceive 
Through  faintest  touch  of  finest  finger-tips,  — 
Hear,  see  and  feel,  in  faith's  simplicity, 
Alike,  what  one  was  sole  recipient  of : 
Who  hears  the  poem,  therefore,  sees  the  play. 

Enough  and  too  much !     Hear  the  play  itself ! 

Under  the  grape-vines,  by  the  streamlet-side. 

Close  to  Baccheion ;  till  the  cool  increase. 

And  other  stars  steal  on  the  evening-star. 

And  so,  we  homeward  fiock  i'  the  dusk,  we  five ! 

You  will  expect,  no  one  of  all  the  words 

O'  the  play  but  is  grown  part  now  of  my  soul, 

Since  the  adventure.     'T  is  the  poet  speaks : 

But  if  I,  too,  should  try  and  speak  at  times. 

Leading  your  love  to  where  my  love,  perchance. 

Climbed  earlier,  found  a  nest  before  you  knew  — 

Why,  bear  with  the  poor  climber,  for  love's  sake  I 

Look  at  Baccheion*s  beauty  opposite. 

The  temple  with  the  pillars  at  the  porch ! 

See  you  not  something  beside  masonry  ? 

What  if  my  words  wind  in  and  out  the  stone 

As  yonder  ivy,  the  Grod's  parasite  ? 

Though  they  leap  all  the  way  the  pillar  leads, 

Festoon  about  the  marble,  foot  to  frieze, 

And  serpentiningly  enrich  the  roof, 

Toy  with  some  few  bees  and  a  bird  or  two,  — 

What  then  ?     The  column  holds  the  cornice  up ! 


There  slept  a  silent  palace  in  the  son. 

With  plams  adjacent  and  Thessalian  peace  ^ 

Pherai,  where  King  Admetos  ruled  the  land. 

Out  from  the  portico  there  gleamed  a  God, 
Apollon  :  for  the  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
The  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  all  his  shape 
One  dreadful  beauty.     And  he  hailed  the  house, 
As  if  he  knew  it  well  and  loved  it  much : 
"  0  Admeteian  domes,  where  I  endured. 
Even  the  God  I  am,  to  drudge  awhile. 
Do  righteous  penance  for  a  reckless  deed, 
Accepting  the  slaves'  table  thankfully  ! " 
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Then  told  how  Zeus  had  been  the  cause  of  all, 
Raising  the  ¥rrath  in  him  which  took  revenge 
And  slew  those  forgers  of  the  thunderbolt 
Wherewitli  Zeus  blazed  the  life  from  out  the  breast 
Of  Phoibos'  son  Asklepios  (I  surmise, 
Because  he  brought  the  dead  to  life  again), 
And  so,  for  punishment,  must  needs  go  slave, 
Grod  as  he  was,  with  a  mere  mortal  lord : 
—  Told  how  he  came  to  King  Admetos'  land. 
And  played  the  ministrant,  was  herdsman  there, 
Warding  all  harm  away  from  him  and  his 
Till  now  ;  "  For,  holy  as  I  ajn/*  said  he, 
^  The  lord  I  chanced  upon  was  holy  too : 
Whence  I  deceived  the  Moirai,  drew  from  death 
My  master,  this  same  son  of  Pheres,  —  ay. 
The  Goddesses  conceded  him  escape 
From  Hades,  when  the  fated  day  should  fall, 
Could  he  exchange  lives,  find  some  friendly  one 
Ready,  for  his  sake,  to  content  the  grave. 
But  trying  all  in  turn,  the  friendly  Ust, 
Why,  he  found  no  one,  none  who  loved  so  much. 
Nor  father,  nor  the  aged  mother's  self 
That  bore  him,  no,  not  any  save  his  wife. 
Willing  to  die  instead  of  him  and  watch 
Never  a  sunrise  nor  a  sunset  more : 
And  she  is  even  now  within  the  house, 
Upborne  by  pitying  hands,  the  feeble  frame 
Gasping  its  last  of  life  out ;  since  to-day 
Destiny  is  accomplished,  and  she  dies. 
And  I,  lest  here  pollution  light  on  me. 
Leave,  as  ye  witness,  all  my  wonted  joy 
In  this  dear  dwelling.     Ay,  —  for  here  comes  Death 
Close  on  us  of  a  sudden !  who,  pale  priest 
Of  the  mute  people,  means  to  bear  his  prey 
To  tlie  house  of  Hades.     The  symmetric  step ! 
How  he  treads  true  to  time  and  place  and  thing. 
Dogging  day,  hour  and  minute,  for  death*8-dae  I  " 

And  we  observed  another  Deity, 

Half  in,  half  out  the  portal,  —  watch  and  ward,  -^ 

Eying  his  fellow  :  formidably  fixed, 

Yet  faltering  too  at  who  affronted  him. 

As  somehow  disadvantaged,  should  they  strive. 

Like  some  dread  heapy  blackness,  ruffled  wing. 

Convulsed  and  cowering  head  that  is  all  eye, 

Which  proves  a  ruined  eagle  who,  too  blind 

Swooping  in  quest  o'  the  (juarry,  fawn  or  kid. 
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Descried  deep  down  the  chasm  'twixt  rock  and  rock. 

Has  wedged  and  mortised,  into  either  wall 

O*  the  mountain,  the  pent  earthquake  of  his  power ; 

So  lies,  half  hurtless  yet  still  terrible. 

Just  when  —  who  stalks  up,  who  stands  front  to  front* 

But  the  great  lion-guarder  of  the  gorge. 

Lord  of  die  ground,  a  stationed  glory  there ! 

Tet  he  too  pauses  ere  he  try  the  worst 

O'  the  frightful  unfamiliar  nature,  new 

To  the  chasm,  indeed,  but  elsewhere  known  enough. 

Among  the  shadows  and  the  silences 

Above  i*  the  sky  :  so,  each  antagonist 

Silently  faced  his  fellow  and  forbore. 

Till  Death  shrilled,  hard  and  quick,  in  spite  and  fear : 

^  Ha,  ha,  and  what  mayst  thou  do  at  the  domes, 
Why  hauntest  here,  tiiou  Phoibos  ?     Here  again 
At  the  old  injustice,  limiting  our  rights. 
Balking  of  honor  due  us  Gods  o'  the  grave  ? 
Was  *t  not  enough  for  thee  to  have  delayed 
Death  from  Admetos,  —  with  thy  crafty  art 
Cheating  the  very  Fates,  —  but  thou  must  arm 
The  bow-hand  and  take  station,  press  'twixt  me 
And  Pelias'  daughter,  who  then  saved  her  spouse,  — 
Did  just  that,  now  thou  comest  to  undo,  — 
Taking  his  place  to  die,  Alkestis  here  ?  " 
But  the  God  sighed,  '*  Have  courage  !     All  my  arms. 
This  time,  are  simple  justice  and  fair  words." 

Then  each  plied  each  with  rapid  interchange : 

"  What  need  of  bow,  were  justice  arms  enough  ?  '* 

"  Ever  it  is  my  wont  to  bear  the  bow." 

^  Ay,  and  with  bow,  not  justice,  help  this  house  I '' 

^^  I  help  it,  since  a  friend's  woe  weighs  me  too." 

"  And  now,  —  wilt  force  from  me  this  second  corpse  ?  '* 

"  By  force  I  took  no  corpse  at  first  from  tliee." 

"  How  then  is  he  above  ground,  not  beneath  ?  " 

"  He  gave  his  wife  instead  of  him,  thy  prey." 
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'<  And  prej,  this  time  at  least,  I  bear  below !  " 

^'  Go  take  her !  —  for  I  doubt  persuading  thee  .  .  /' 

**  To  kill  the  doomed  one  ?    What  my  function  else  ?  ** 

*^  No !     Rather,  to  dispatch  the  true  mature." 

^'  Truly  I  take  thy  meaning,  see  thy  drift ! " 

''  Is  there  a  way  then  she  may  reach  old  age  ?  " 

^*  No  way  !    I  glad  me  in  my  honors  too !  ** 

^  Buty  young  or  old,  thou  tak'st  one  life,  no  more !  ** 

^^  Yoanger  they  die,  greater  my  praise  redounds  ! " 

^^  If  she  die  old,  —  the  sumptuous  funeral !  " 

^'  Thou  layest  down  a  law  the  rich  would  like." 

How  so  ?    Did  wit  lurk  there  and  *scape  thy  sense  ?**  • 

Who  could  buy  substitutes  would  die  old  men." 

^'  It  seems  thou  wilt  not  grant  me,  then,  this  grace  ?  ** 

^^  This  grace  I  will  not  g^rant :  thou  know*st  my  ways.' 

^^  Ways  harsh  to  men,  hateful  to  Gods,  at  least ! " 

^'  All  things  thou  canst  not  have  :  my  rights  for  me !  " 

And  then  Apollon  prophesied,  —  I  think. 
More  to  himself  than  to  impatient  Death, 
Who  did  not  hear  or  would  not  heed  the  while,  — 
For  he  went  on  to  say,  "  Yet  even  so. 
Cruel  above  the  measure,  thou  shalt  clutch 
No  life  here  !     Such  a  man  do  I  perceive 
Advancing  to  the  house  of  Pheres  now. 
Sent  by  Elurustheus  to  bring  out  of  Thrace, 
The  winter  world,  a  chariot  with  its  steeds ! 
He  indeed,  when  Admetos  proves  the  host, 
And  he  the  guest,  at  the  house  here,  —  he  it  is 
Shall  bring  to  bear  such  force,  and  from  thy  hands 
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Bescae  this  woman  !     Grace  no  whit  to  me 

Will  that  prove,  since  thou  dost  thy  deed  the  same, 

And  earnest  too  my  hate,  and  all  for  nought !  ** 

But  how  should  Death  or  stay  or  understand  ? 
Doubtless,  he  only  felt  the  hour  was  come, 
And  the  sword  free  ;  for  he  but  flung  some  taunt  —* 
"  Having  talked  much,  thou  wilt  not  gain  the  more  I 
This  woman,  then,  descends  to  Hades'  hall 
Now  that  I  rush  on  her,  begin  the  rites 
O'  the  sword  ;  for  sacred,  to  us  Grods  below. 
That  head  whose  hair  this  sword  shall  sanctify ! " 

And,  in  the  fire-flash  of  the  appalling  sword, 
The  uprush  and  the  outburst,  the  onslaught 
Of  Death's  portentous  passage  through  the  door, 
Apollon  stood  a  pitying  moment-space  : 
I  caught  one  last  gold  gaze  upon  the  night 
Nearing  the  world  now  :  and  the  God  was  gone. 
And  mortals  left  to  deal  with  misery, 
As  in  came  stealing  slow,  now  this,  now  that 
Old  sojourner  throughout  the  country-side, 
Servants  grown  friends  to  those  unhappy  here : 
And,  cloudlike  in  their  increase,  all  these  griefe 
Broke  and  began  the  over-brimming  wail. 
Out  of  a  common  impulse,  word  by  word. 

<<  What  now  may  mean  the  silence  at  the  door  ? 
Why  is  Admetos'  mansion  stricken  dumb  ? 
Not  one  friend  near,  to  say  if  we  should  mourn 
Our  mistress  dead,  or  if  Alkestis  lives 
And  sees  the  light  still,  Pelias'  child  —  to  me, 
To  all,  conspicuously  the  best  of  wives 
That  ever  was  toward  husband  in  this  world ! 
Hears  anyone  or  wail  beneath  the  roof. 
Or  hands  that  strike  each  other,  or  the  groan 
Announcing  all  is  done  and  nought  to  dread  ? 
Still  not  a  servant  stationed  at  the  gates ! 
O  Paian,  that  thou  would'st  dispart  the  wave 
O'  the  woe,  be  present !     Yet,  had  woe  overwhelmed 
The  housemates,  they  were  hardly  silent  thus  : 
It  cannot  be,  the  dead  is  forth  and  gone. 
Whence  comes  thy  gleam  of  liope  ?     I  dare  not  hope : 
What  is  the  circumstance  that  heartens  thee  ? 
How  could  Admetos  have  dismissed  a  wife 
So  worthy,  unescorted  to  the  grave  ? 
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Before  the  gates  I  see  no  hallowed  vase 

Of  fountain-water,  such  as  suits  death's  door ; 

Nor  any  dipt  locks  strew  the  vestibule, 

Though  surely  these  drop  when  we  grieve  the  dead, 

Nor  hand  sounds  smitten  against  youthful  hand, 

The  women's  way.     And  yet  —  the  appointed  time  — 

How  speak  the  word  ?  —  this  day  is  even  the  day 

Ordained  her  for  departing  from  its  light. 

O  touch  calamitous  to  heart  and  soul ! 

Needs  must  one,  when  the  good  are  tortured  so, 

Sorrow,  —  one  reckoned  faithful  from  the  first." 

Then  their  souls  rose  together,  and  one  sigh 

Went  up  in  cadence  from  the  common  mouth : 

How  "  Vainly  —  anywhither  in  the  world 

Directing  or  land-labor  or  sea-search  — 

To  Lukia  or  the  sand-waste,  Ammon*s  seat  — 

Might  you  set  free  their  hapless  lady's  soul 

From  the  abrupt  Fate's  footstep  instant  now. 

Not  a  sheep-sacrificer  at  the  hearths 

Of  Grods  had  they  to  go  to  :  one  there  was 

Who,  if  his  eyes  saw  light  still,  —  Phoibos'  son,  — 

Had  wrought  so,  she  might  leave  the  shadowy  place 

And  Hades'  portal ;  for  he  propped  up  Death's 

Subdued  ones,  till  the  Zeus-flung  thunder-flame 

Struck  him ;  and  now  what  hope  of  life  were  hailed 

With  open  arms  ?     For,  all  the  king  could  do 

Is  done  already,  —  not  one  Grod  whereof 

The  altar  fails  to  reek  with  sacrifice  : 

And  for  assuagement  of  these  evils  —  nouglit  I  " 

But  here  they  broke  off,  for  a  matron  moved 

Forth  from  the  house  :  and,  as  her  tears  flowed  fast. 

They  gathered  round.     "  What  fortune  shall  we  hear  ? 

For  mourning  thus,  if  aught  affect  thy  lord, 

We  pardon  thee :  but  lives  the  lady  yet 

Or  has  she  perished  ?  —  that  we  fain  would  know !  ** 

**  Call  her  dead,  call  her  living,  each  style  serves," 
The  matron  said :  **  though  grave-ward  bowed,  she  breathedj 
Nor  knew  her  husband  what  the  misery  meant 
Before  he  felt  it :  hope  of  life  was  none  : 
The  ap])ointed  day  pressed  hard  ;  the  funeral  pomp 
He  had  prepared  too." 

Wlien  the  friends  broke  ont, 

^  Let  her  in  dying  know  herself  at  least 
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Sole  wife,  of  all  the  wives  'neath  the  sun  wide, 
For  glory  and  for  goodness !  "  —  "  Ah,  how  else 
Than  hest  ?  who  controverts  the  claim  ?  "  quoth  she : 
^  What  kind  of  creature  should  the  woman  prove 
That  has  surpassed  Alkestb  ?  —  surelier  shown 
Preference  for  her  husband  to  herself 
Than  by  determining  to  die  for  him  ? 
But  so  much  all  our  city  knows  indeed : 
Hear  what  she  did  indoors  and  wonder  then  ! 
For,  when  she  felt  the  crowning  day  was  come. 
She  washed  with  river-waters  her  white  skin, 
And,  taking  from  the  cedar  closets  forth 
Vesture  and  ornament,  bedecked  herself 
Nobly,  and  stood  before  the  hearth,  and  prayed : 

*  Mistress,  because  I  now  depart  the  world, 
Falling  before  thee  the  last  time,  I  ask  — 
Be  mother  to  my  orphans  !  wed  the  one 
To  a  kind  wife,  and  make  the  other's  mate 
Some  princely  person  :  nor,  as  I  who  bore 
My  children  perish,  suffer  that  they  too 
Die  all  untimely,  but  live,  happy  pair, 
Their  full  glad  life  out  in  the  fatherland  ! ' 
And  every  altar  through  Admetos*  house 
She  visited  and  crowned  and  prayed  before, 
Stripping  the  myrtle-foUage  from  the  boughs, 
Without  a  tear,  without  a  groan,  —  no  change 
At  all  to  that  skin's  nature,  fair  to  see, 
Caused  by  the  imminent  evil.     But  this  done,  •— 
Reaching  her  chamber,  falling  on  her  bed, 
There,  truly,  burst  she  into  tears  and  spoke : 

*  O  bride-bed,  where  I  loosened  from  my  life 
Virginity  for  that  same  husband's  sake 
Because  of  whom  I  die  now  —  fare  thee  well ! 
Since  nowise  do  I  hate  thee :  me  alone 
Hast  thou  destroyed ;  for,  shrinking  to  betray 
Thee  and  my  spouse,  I  die  :  but  thee,  O  bed. 
Some  other  woman  shall  possess  as  wife  — 
Truer,  no !  but  of  better  fortune,  say  !  * 

—  So  falls  on,  kisses  it  till  all  the  couch 
Is  moistened  with  the  eyes'  sad  overflow. 
But  when  of  many  tears  she  liad  her  fill, 
She  flings  from  off  the  couch,  goes  headlong  forth, 
Yet  —  forth  the  chamber  —  stUl  keeps  turning  back 
And  casts  her  on  the  couch  again  once  more. 
Her  children,  clinging  to  tlieir  mother's  robe. 
Wept  meanwhile  :  but  she  took  them  in  hex  ^rm&> 
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And,  as  a  dying  woman  might,  embraced 

Now  one  and  now  the  other:  'neath  the  roof, 

All  of  the  household  servants  wept  as  well, 

Moved  to  compassion  for  their  mistress ;  she 

Extended  her  right  hand  to  all  and  each, 

And  there  was  no  one  of  such  low  degree 

She  spoke  not  to  nor  had  an  answer  from. 

Such  are  the  evils  in  Admetos'  house. 

Dying,  —  why,  he  had  died ;  but,  living,  gains 

Such  grief  as  this  he  never  will  forget !  " 

And  when  they  questioned  of  Adraetos,  '*  Well  -— 

Holding  his  dear  wife  in  his  hands,  he  weeps ; 

Entreats  her  not  to  give  him  up,  and  seeks 

The  impossible,  in  fine  :  for  there  she  wastes 

And  withers  by  disease,  abandoned  now, 

A  mere  dead  weight  upon  her  husband's  arm. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  although  she  breathe  so  faint, 

Her  will  is  to  behold  the  beams  o'  the  sun : 

Since  never  more  again,  but  this  last  once, 

Shall  she  see  sun,  its  circlet  or  its  ray. 

But  I  will  go,  announce  your  presence,  —  friends 

Indeed  ;  since  't  is  not  all  so  love  their  lords 

As  seek  them  in  misfortune,  kind  the  same : 

But  you  are  the  old  friends  I  recognize." 

And  at  the  word  she  turned  again  to  go  : 

The  while  they  waited,  taking  up  the  plaint 

To  Zeus  again  :    *^  What  passage  from  this  strait  ? 

What  loosing  of  the  heavy  fortune  fast 

About  the  palace  ?     Will  such  help  appear, 

Or  must  we  clip  the  locks  and  cast  around 

Each  form  already  the  black  peplos'  fold  ? 

Clearly  the  black  robe,  clearly !     All  the  same. 

Pray  to  the  Gods !  —  like  Grods*  no  power  so  great  I 

O  ^hou  king  Paian,  find  some  way  to  save  ! 

Reveal  it,  yea,  reveal  it !     Since  of  old 

Thou  found'st  a  cure,  why,  now  again  become 

Releaser  from  the  bonds  of  Death,  we  beg. 

And  give  the  sanguinary  Hades  pause  !  " 

So  the  song  dwindled  into  a  mere  moan, 

How  dear  the  wife,  and  what  her  husband's  woe ; 

When  suddenly  — 

''  Behold,  behold  ! "  breaks  forth: 
*^  Here  is  she  coming  from  the  house  indeed  ! 
Her  husband  comes,  too !     Cry  aloud,  lament, 
Piieraian  land,  this  best  of  women,  bound  — > 
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So  is  she  withered  by  disease  away  — 
For  reakns  below  and  their  infernal  king ! 
Never  will  we  affirm  there  *s  more  of  joy 
Than  grief  in  marriage  ;  making  estimiUe 
Both  from  old  sorrows  anciently  observed, 
And  this  misfortune  of  the  king  we  see  — 
Admetos  who,  of  bravest  spouse  bereaved, 
Will  live  life's  renmant  out,  no  life  at  all !  " 

So  wailed  they,  while  a  sad  procession  wound 
Slow  from  the  innermost  o'  die  palace,  stopped 
At  the  extreme  verge  of  the  platform-front : 
There  opened,  and  disclosed  Alkestis'  sel^ 
The  consecrated  lady,  borne  to  look 
Her  last  —  and  let  the  living  look  their  last  «- 
She  at  the  sun,  we  at  Alkestis. 

We! 
For  would  you  note  a  memorable  thing  ? 
We  grew  to  see  in  that  severe  regard,  — 
Hear  in  that  hard  dry  pressure  to  the  point, 
Word  slow  pursuing  word  in  monotone,  — 
What  Death  meant  when  he  called  her  consecrate 
Henceforth  to  Hades.     I  believe,  the  sword  — 
Its  office  was  to  cut  the  soul  at  once 
From  life,  — from  something  in  this  world  which  hides 
Truth,  and  hides  falsehood,  and  so  lets  us  live 
Somehow.     Suppose  a  rider  furls  a  cloak 
About  a  horse's  head  ;  unfrightened,  so. 
Between  the  menace  of  a  flame,  between 
Solicitation  of  the  pasturage, 
Untempted  equally,  he  goes  his  gait 
To  journey's  end :  then  pluck  the  pharos  off ! 
Show  what  delusions  steadied  him  i'  the  straight 
O'  the  path,  made  grass  seem  fire  and  fire  seem  grassi 
All  through  a  Httle  bandage  o'er  the  eyes ! 
As  certainly  with  eyes  unbandaged  now 
Alkestis  looked  upon  the  action  here, 
Self-inmiolation  for  Admetos'  sake  ; 
Saw,  with  a  new  sense,  all  her  death  would  do. 
And  which  of  her  survivors  had  the  right. 
And  which  the  less  right,  to  survive  thereby. 
For,  you  shall  note,  she  uttered  no  one  word 
Of  love  more  to  her  husband,  though  he  wept 
Plenteously,  waxed  importunate  in  prayer  — 
Folly's  old  fashion  when  its  seed  bears  fruit. 
I  thmk  she  judged  that  she  had  bought  tba  '^rex^ 
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O'  the  seller  at  its  value,  —  nor  praised  him 

Nor  blamed  herself,  but,  with  indifi(ereut  eye. 

Saw  him  purse  money  up,  prepare  to  leave 

The  buyer  with  a  solitary  bale  — 

True  purple  —  but  in  place  of  all  that  coin, 

Had  made  a  hundi'ed  others  happy  too, 

If  so  willed  fate  or  fortune  1     What  remained 

To  give  away,  should  rather  go  to  tliese 

Than  one  with  coin  to  clink  and  contemplate. 

Admetos  had  his  share  and  might  depart. 

The  rest  was  for  her  children  and  herself. 

(Charop^  makes  a  face  :  but  wait  awliile  !) 

She  saw  things  plain  as  Gods  do :  by  one  stroke 

O*  the  sword  that  rends  the  life-long  veil  away. 

(Also  Euripides  saw  plain  enough : 

But  you  and  I,  Charop^  !  —  you  and  I 

Will  trust  his  sight  until  our  own  grow  clear.) 

^  Sun,  and  thou  light  of  day,  and  heavenly  dance 
O'  the  fleet  cloud-figure  !  "  (so  her  passion  paused. 
While  the  awe-stricken  husband  made  his  moan, 
Muttered  now  this  now  that  ineptitude : 

'^  Sun  tliat  sees  thee  and  me,  a  suffering  pair. 
Who  did  the  Gods  no  wrong  whence  thou  shoold'st  die !  ") 
Then,  as  if  caught  up,  carried  in  their  course, 
Fleeting  and  free  as  cloud  and  sunbeam  are, 
She  missed  no  happiness  that  lay  beneath : 

"  O  thou  wide  earth,  from  these  my  palace  roofe, 
To  distant  nuptial  chambers  once  my  own 
In  that  lulkos  of  my  ancestry  !  "  — 
There  the  flight  failed  her.     ^^  Raise  thee,  wretched  one! 
Give  us  not  up  !     Pray  pity  from  tlie  Grods !  " 

Vainly  Admetos  :  for  '*  I  see  it  —  see 

The  two-oared  boat !     The  f erryer  of  the  dead, 

Charon,  hand  hard  upon  the  boatman's-pole, 

Calls  me  —  even  now  calls  —  *  Why  delayest  thou  ? 

Quick !     Thou  obstructest  all  made  ready  here 

For  prompt  departure :  quick,  then  !  *  " 

'^  Woe  is  me ! 
A  bitter  voyage  this  to  undergo, 
Even  i'  the  telling !     Adverse  Powers  above, 
How  do  ye  plague  us  I  " 

Then  a  shiver  ran  : 
"  He  has  me  —  seest  not  ?  —  hales  me,  —  who  is  it  ?  — 
To  the  hall  o'  the  Dead  —  ah^  who  but  Hades'  self. 
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He,  with  the  wings  there,  glares  at  me,  one  gaze 
All  that  hlae  brilliance,  under  the  eyebrow ! 
What  wilt  thoa  do  ?     Unhand  me  !     Such  a  way 
I  have  to  traverse,  all  unhappy  one ! " 

^'  Way  —  piteous  to  thy  friends,  but,  most  of  all, 
Me  and  thy  children  :  ours  assuredly 
A  conunon  partnership  in  grief  like  this !  " 

Whereat  they  closed  about  her ;  but  ^'  Let  be ! 

Leave,  let  me  he  now !     Strength  forsakes  my  feet. 

Hades  is  here,  and  shadowy  on  my  eyes 

Comes  the  night  creeping.     Children  —  children,  now 

Indeed,  a  mother  is  no  more  for  you ! 

Farewell,  O  children,  long  enjoy  the  light ! 

^'  Ah  me,  the  melancholy  word  I  hear. 
Oppressive  beyond  every  kind  of  death ! 
No,  by  the  Deities,  take  heart  nor  dare 
To  give  me  up  —  no,  by  our  children  too 
Made  orphans  of !     But  rise,  be  resolute. 
Since,  thou  departed,  I  no  more  remain ! 
For  in  thee  are  we  bound  up,  to  exist 
Or  cease  to  be  —  so  we  adore  thy  love  !  " 

—  Which  brought  out  truth  to  judgment     At  this  word 
And  protestation,  all  the  truth  in  her 
Claimed  to  assert  itself :  she  waved  away 
The  blue-eyed  black-wing'd  phantom,  held  in  check 
The  advancing  pageantry  of  Hades  there. 
And,  with  no  change  in  her  own  countenance. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  protesting  man, 
And  let  her  lips  unlock  their  sentence,  —  so ! 
**  Admetos,  —  how  tilings  go  with  me  thou  seest,  — 
I  wish  to  tell  thee,  ere  I  die,  what  things 
I  will  should  follow.     I  —  to  honor  thee. 
Secure  for  thee,  by  my  own  souFs  exchange. 
Continued  looking  on  the  daylight  here  — 
Die  for  thee  —  yet,  if  so  I  pleased,  might  live, 
Nay,  wed  what  man  of  Thessaly  I  would, 
And  dwell  i*  the  dome  with  pomp  and  queenliness. 
I  would  not,  —  would  not  live  bereft  of  thee. 
With  children  orphaned,  neither  shrank  at  all. 
Though  having  gifts  of  youth  wherein  I  joyed. 
Yet,  who  begot  thee  and  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Both  of  these  gave  thee  up  ;  no  less,  a  term 
Of  life  was  reached  when  death  became  \-\ieKv  '^i^Ol, 
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Ay,  well  —  to  save  their  child  and  glorious  die  : 

Since  thou  wast  all  they  had,  nor  hope  remained 

Of  having  other  children  in  thy  place. 

So,  I  and  thou  had  lived  out  our  full  time, 

Nor  thou,  left  lonely  of  thy  wife,  wouldst  groan 

With  children  reared  in  orphanage :  hut  thus 

Some  God  disposed  things,  willed  they  so  should  be. 

Be  they  so  !     Now  do  thou  remember  this, 

Do  me  in  turn  a  favor  —  favor,  since 

Certainly  I  shall  never  claim  my  due. 

For  nothing  is  more  precious  than  a  life : 

But  a  fit  favor,  as  thyself  wilt  say. 

Loving  our  children  here  no  less  than  I, 

If  head  and  heart  be  sound  in  thee  at  least. 

Uphold  them,  make  them  masters  of  my  house, 

Nor  wed  and  give  a  step-dame  to  the  pair, 

Who,  being  a  worse  wife  Uian  I,  through  spite 

Will  raise  her  hand  against  both  thine  and  mine. 

Never  do  this  at  least,  I  pray  to  thee ! 

For  hostile  the  new-comer,  the  step-dame, 

To  the  old  brood  —  a  very  viper  she 

For  gentleness  !     Here  stand  they,  boy  and  gin  > 

The  boy  has  got  a  father,  a  defence 

Tower-like,  he  speaks  to  and  has  answer  from : 

But  thou,  my  girl,  how  will  thy  virginhood 

Conclude  itself  in  marriage  fittingly  ? 

Upon  what  sort  of  sire-found  yoke-fellow 

Art  thou  to  chance  ?  with  all  to  apprehend  — 

Lest,  casting  on  thee  some  unkind  report, 

She  blast  thy  nuptials  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

For  neither  shall  thy  mother  watch  thee  wed, 

Nor  hearten  thee  in  childbirth,  standing  by 

Just  when  a  mother's  presence  helps  the  most ! 

No,  for  I  have  to  die  :  and  this  my  ill 

Comes  to  me,  nor  to-morrow,  no,  nor  yet 

The  third  day  of  the  montli,  but  now,  even  now, 

I  shall  be  reckoned  among  those  no  more. 

Farewell,  be  happy  !     And  to  thee,  indeed. 

Husband,  the  boast  remains  permissible 

Thou  Iiadst  a  wife  was  worthy  !  and  to  you. 

Children  ;  as  good  a  motlier  gave  you  birth." 

''  Have  courage  !  "  interposed  the  friends.     "  For  htn\ 
I  have  no  scrapie  to  declare  —  all  this 
Will  he  perform,  except  he  fail  of  sense." 
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''  All  this  shall  be  —  shall  be  !  "  Admetos  sobbed : 
'^  Fear  not !     And,  since  I  had  thee  living,  dead 

Alone  wilt  thou  be  called  my  wife :  no  fear 

That  some  Thessalian  ever  styles  herself 

Bride,  hails  this  man  for  husband  in  thy  place ! 

No  woman,  be  she  of  such  lofty  line 

Or  such  surpassing  beauty  otherwise ! 

Enough  of  children :  gain  from  these  I  have, 

Such  only  may  the  Gods  grant !  since  in  thee 

Absolute  is  our  loss,  where  all  was  gain. 

And  I  shall  bear  for  thee  no  year-long  grief, 

But  grief  that  lasts  while  my  own  days  last,  love ! 

Love  !     For  my  hate  is  she  who  bore  me,  now : 

And  him  I  hate,  my  father  :  loving-ones 

Truly,  in  word  not  deed !     But  thou  didst  pay 

All  dearest  to  thee  down,  and  buy  my  life, 

Saving  me  so  !     Is  there  not  cause  enough 

That  I  who  part  with  such  companionship 

In  thee,  should  make  my  moan  ?     I  moan,  and  more  s 

For  I  will  end  the  f eastings  —  social  flow 

O*  the  wine  friends  flock  for,  garlands  and  the  Moaa 

That  graced  my  dwelling.     Never  now  for  me 

To  touch  the  lyre,  to  lift  my  soul  in  song 

At  summons  of  the  Lydian  flute  ;  since  thoa 

From  out  my  life  hast  emptied  all  the  joy ! 

And  this  thy  body,  in  thy  likeness  wrought 

By  some  wise  ha^d  of  the  artificers. 

Shall  lie  disposed  within  my  marriage-bed : 

This  I  will  fall  on,  this  enfold  about, 

Call  by  thy  name,  —  my  dear  wife  in  my  arms 

Even  though  I  have  not,  I  shall  seem  to  have  — 

A  cold  delight,  indeed,  but  all  the  same 

So  should  I  lighten  of  its  weight  my  soul ! 

And,  wandering  my  way  in  dreams  perchance. 

Thyself  wilt  bless  me :  for,  come  when  they  will, 

Even  by  night  our  loves  are  sweet  to  see. 

But  were  the  tongue  and  tune  of  Orpheus  mine, 

So  that  to  Kor^  crying,  or  her  lord. 

In  hymns,  from  Hades  I  might  rescue  thee  — 

Down  would  I  go,  and  neither  Plouton's  dog 

Nor  Charon,  he  whose  oar  sends  souls  across, 

Should  stay  me  till  again  I  made  thee  stand 

Living,  within  the  light !     But,  failing  this. 

There,  where  thou  art,  await  me  when  I  die, 

Make  ready  our  abode,  my  housemate  still  1 

For  in  the  selfsame  cedar  me  with  thee 
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Will  I  provide  that  these  our  friends  shall  place^ 
My  side  lay  close  by  thy  side !     Never,  corpse 
Although  I  be,  would  I  division  bear 
From  tibee,  my  faithful  one  of  all  the  world ! " 

So  he  stood  sobbing :  nowise  insincere, 
But  somehow  child-like,  like  his  children,  like 
Childishness  the  world  over.     What  was  new 
In  this  announcement  that  his  wife  must  die  ? 
What  particle  of  pain  beyond  the  pact 
He  made,  with  eyes  wide  open,  long  ago  — 
Made  and  was,  if  not  glad,  content  to  make  ? 
Now  that  the  sorrow,  he  had  called  for,  came, 
He  sorrowed  to  the  height :  none  heard  him  say. 
However,  what  would  seem  so  pertinent, 
**  To  keep  this  pact,  I  find  surpass  my  power : 
Rescind  it,  Moirai !     Give  me  back  her  life, 
And  take  the  life  I  kept  by  base  exchange ! 
Or,  failing  that,  here  stands  your  laughing-stock 
Fooled  by  you,  worthy  just  the  fate  o'  the  fool 
Who  makes  a  pother  to  escape  the  best 
And  gain  the  worst  you  wiser  Powers  allot ! " 
No,  not  one  word  of  this :  nor  did  his  wife 
Despite  the  sobbing,  and  the  silence  soon 
To  follow,  judge  so  much  was  in  his  thought^ 
Fancy  that,  should  the  Moirai  acquiesce. 
He  would  relinquish  life  nor  let  her  die. 
The  man  was  like  some  merchant  who,  in  stonn, 
Throws  the  freight  over  to  redeem  the  ship : 
No  question,  saving  both  were  better  still. 
As  it  was,  —  why,  he  sorrowed,  which  sufficed* 
So,  all  she  seemed  to  notice  in  his  speech 
Was  what  concerned  her  children.     Children,  toOy 
Bear  the  grief  and  accept  the  sacrifice. 
Rightly  rules  nature  :  does  the  blossomed  bough 
O'  the  grape-vine,  or  the  dry  gprape's  self,  bleed  wine  ? 

So,  bending  to  her  children  all  her  love, 
She  fastened  on  their  father's  only  word 
To  purpose  now,  and  followed  it  with  this : 
**  O  children,  now  yourselves  have  heard  these  things  — 
Your  father  saying  he  will  never  wed 
Another  woman  to  be  over  you. 
Nor  yet  dishonor  me  !  " 

*^  And  now  at  least 
I  say  it,  and  I  will  accomplish  too  I  ** 
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**  Then,  for  snch  promise  of  accomplishment, 
Take  from  my  hand  these  children !  " 

"Thus  I  take- 
Dear  gift  from  the  dear  hand !  " 

*^  Do  thou  hecome 
Mother,  now,  to  these  children  in  my  place  I  " 

'^  Great  the  necessity  I  should  he  so, 
At  least,  to  these  bereaved  of  thee !  ** 

"Child  — chfldi 
Just  when  I  needed  most  to  live,  below 
Am  I  departing  from  you  both !  " 


"  Ah  me  I 
And  what  shall  I  do,  then,  left  lonely  thus  ?  " 

"  Time  will  appease  thee  :  who  is  dead  is  nought.** 

"  Take  me  with  thee  —  take,  by  the  Grods  below !  * 

"  We  are  sufficient,  we  who  die  for  thee." 

"  Oh,  Powers,  ye  widow  me  of  what  a  wife !  " 

^  And  truly  the  dinmied  eye  draws  earthward  now  I  " 

"  Wife,  if  thou  leav'st  me,  I  am  lost  indeed ! " 

"  She  once  was  —  now  is  nothing,  thou  mayst  say." 

"  Raise  thy  face,  nor  forsake  thy  children  thus !  ** 

**  Ah,  willingly  indeed  I  leave  them  not ! 
But  —  fare  ye  well,  my  children  !  " 

"  Look  on  them  — 
Look!" 

"I  am  nothingness." 


"  What  dost  thou  ?     Leav'st  .  .  ." 
"  FareweU ! " 

And  in  the  breath  she  passed  away. 
**  Undone  —  me  miserable  !  "  moaned  the  king, 
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While  friends  released  the  long-suspended  sigh. 
"  Gone  is  she  :  no  wife  for  Admetos  more  !  " 

Such  was  the  signal :  how  the  woe  broke  forth. 
Why  tell  ?  —  or  how  the  children's  tears  ran  fast 
Bidding  their  father  note  the  eyelids'  stare, 
Hands'  droop,  each  dreadful  circumstance  of  death. 

'^  Ay,  she  hears  not,  she  sees  not :  I  and  you, 
'T  is  plain,  are  stricken  hard  and  have  to  bear !  ** 
Was  all  Admetos  answered  ;  for,  I  judge, 
He  only  now  began  to  taste  the  truth  : 
The  thing  done  lay  revealed,  wliich  undone  thing, 
Rehearsed  for  fact  by  fancy,  at  the  best, 
Never  can  equal.     He  had  used  himself 
This  long  while  (as  he  muttered  presently) 
To  practise  with  the  terms,  the  blow  involved 
By  the  bargain,  sharp  to  bear,  but  bearable 
Because  of  plain  advantage  at  the  end. 
Now  that,  in  fact  not  fancy,  the  blow  fell  -^ 
Needs  must  he  busy  him  with  the  surprise. 

"  Alkestis  —  not  to  see  her  nor  be  seen. 
Hear  nor  be  heard  of  by  her,  any  more 
To-day,  to-morrow,  to  the  end  of  time  — 
Did  I  mean  this  should  buy  my  life  ?  "  thought  he. 

So,  fnends  came  round  him,  took  him  by  the  handy 
Bade  him  remember  our  mortality, 
Its  due,  its  doom  :  how  neither  was  he  first, 
Nor  would  be  last,  to  thus  deplore  the  loved. 

'^  I  understand,"  slow  the  words  came  at  last. 

"  Nor  of  a  sudden  did  the  evil  here 
Fly  on  me  :  I  have  known  it  long  ago, 
Ay,  and  essayed  myself  in  misery  ; 
Nothing  is  new.     You  have  to  stay,  you  friends. 
Because  the  next  need  is  to  cariy  forth 
The  corj)se  here  :  you  must  stay  and  do  your  part, 
Chant  proj^er  peean  to  the  God  below  ; 
Drink-sacrifice  he  likes  not.     I  decree 
That  all  Tliessalians  over  whom  I  rule 
Hold  gi'ief  in  common  with  me  ;  let  them  shear 
Their  locks,  and  be  the  peplos  black  they  show ! 
And  you  who  to  the  chariot  yoke  your  steeds, 
Or  manage  steeds  one-frontleted,  —  I  charge. 
Clip  from  each  neck  with  steel  the  mane  away ! 
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And  through  my  city,  nor  of  flute  nor  lyre 

Be  there  a  sound  till  twelve  full  moons  succeed. 

For  I  shall  never  hury  any  corpse 

Dearer  than  this  to  me,  nor  better  friend  : 

One  worthy  of  all  honor  from  me,  since 

Me  she  has  died  for,  she  and  she  alone." 

With  that,  he  sought  the  inmost  of  the  hoose. 
He  and  his  dead,  to  get  grave's  garniture, 
While  the  friends  sang  the  psean  that  should  poaL 
*^  Daughter  of  Pelias,  with  farewell  from  me, 
I'  the  house  of  Hades  have  thy  unsunned  home  I 
Let  Hades  know,  ^e  dark-haired  deity,  — 
And  he  who  sits  to  row  and  steer  alike. 
Old  corpse-conductor,  let  him  know  he  bears 
Over  the  Acherontian  lake,  this  time, 
I'  the  two-oared  boat,  the  best  —  oh,  best  by  far 
Of  womankind  !     For  thee,  Alkestis  Queen ! 
Many  a  time  those  haunters  of  the  Muse 
Shall  sing  thee  to  the  seven-stringed  mountain-shell. 
And  glonfy  in  hymns  that  need  no  harp. 
At  Sparta  when  the  cycle  comes  about. 
And  that  Karneian  month  wherein  the  moon 
Rises  and  never  sets  the  whole  night  through : 
So  too  at  splendid  and  magnificent 
Athenai.     Such  the  spread  of  thy  renown. 
And  such  the  lay  that,  dying,  thou  hast  left 
Singer  and  sayer.  9  O  that  I  availed 
Of  my  own  might  to  send  tliee  once  again 
From  Hades'  hall,  Kokutos'  stream,  by  help 
O*  the  oar  that  dips  the  river,  back  to  day  1 " 

So,  the  song  sank  to  prattle  in  her  praise  : 
'^  Light,  from  above  thee,  lady,  fall  the  earth. 
Thou  only  one  of  womankind  to  die, 
Wife  for  her  husband !     If  Admetos  take 
Anything  to  him  like  a  second  spouse  — 
Hate  from  his  offspring  and  from  us  shall  be 
His  portion,  let  the  king  assure  himself ! 
No  mind  his  mother  had  to  hide  in  earth 
Her  body  for  her  son's  sake,  nor  his  sire 
Had  heart  to  save  whom  he  begot,  —  not  they, 
The  white-haired  wretches  !  only  thou  it  was, 
I'  the  bloom  of  youth,  didst  save  him  and  so  die  I 
Might  it  be  mine  to  chance  on  such  a  mate 
And  partner !     For  there  's  penury  in  life 
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Of  such  allowance :  were  she  mine  at  least, 
So  wonderful  a  wife,  assuredly 
She  would  companion  me  throughout  my  days 
And  never  once  bring  sorrow  I  " 

A  great  voice  — 
"  My  hosts  here  !  " 

Oh,  the  thrill  that  ran  through  us ! 
Never  was  aught  so  good  and  opportune 
As  that  great  interrupting  voice  !     For  see  ! 
Here  maundered  this  dispirited  old  age 
Before  the  palace  ;  whence  a  something  crept 
Which  told  us  well  enough  without  a  word 
What  was  a-doing  inside,  —  every  tosph 
O'  the  garland  on  those  temples,  tenaerest 
Disposure  of  each  arm  along  its  side. 
Came  putting  out  what  warmth  i'  the  world  was  left. 
Then,  as  it  happens  at  a  sacrifice 
When,  drop  by  drop,  some  lustral  bath  is  brimmed : 
Into  the  thin  and  clear  and  cold,  at  once 
They  slaughter  a  whole  wine-skin  ;  Bacchos'  blood 
Sets  the  white  water  all  aflame :  even  so, 
Sudden  into  the  midst  of  sorrow,  leapt 
Along  with  the  gay  cheer  of  that  great  voice, 
Hope,  joy,  salvation  :    Herakles  was  here  ! 
Himself,  o'  the  threshold,  sent  his  voice  on  first 
To  herald  all  that  human  and  divine 
I'  the  weary  happy  face  of  him,  —  half  Grod, 
Half  man,  which  made  the  god-part  Ood  the  more. 

**  Hosts  mine,"  he  broke  upon  the  sorrow  with, 
"  Inhabitants  of  this  Pheraian  soil, 
Chance  I  upon  Admetos  inside  here  ?  " 

The  irresistible  sound  wholesome  heart 

O'  the  hero,  —  more  than  all  tlie  mightiness 

At  labor  in  the  limbs  that,  for  man's  sake, 

Labored  and  meant  to  labor  their  life-long,  — 

This  drove  back,  dried  up  sorrow  at  its  source. 

How  could  it  brave  the  happy  weary  laugh 

Of  who  had  bantered  sorrow  "  Sorrow  here  ? 

What  have  you  done  to  keep  your  friend  from  harm  ? 

Could  no  one  give  the  life  I  see  he  keeps  ? 

Or,  say  there  's  sorrow  here  j)ast  friendly  help. 

Why  waste  a  word  or  let  a  tear  escape 

While  other  sorrows  wait  you  in  the  world. 

And  want  the  life  of  you,  though  heljiless  here  ?  " 
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Clearly  there  was  no  telling  such  an  one 

How,  when  their  monarch  tried  who  loved  him  more 

Than  he  loved  them,  and  found  they  loved,  as  he, 

Each  man,  himself,  and  held,  no  otherwise. 

That,  of  all  evils  in  the  world,  the  worst 

Was  —  heing  forced  to  die,  whatever  death  gain : 

How  all  this  selfishness  in  him  and  them 

Caused  certain  sorrow  which  they  sang  ahout,  — 

I  think  that  Herakles,  who  held  his  life 

Out  on  his  hand,  for  any  man  to  take  — 

I  think  his  laugh  had  marred  their  threnody. 

'^  He  is  in  the  house,''  they  answered.     After  all, 
They  might  have  told  the  story,  talked  their  heat 
Ahout  the  inevitable  sorrow  here, 
Nor  changed  nor  checked  the  kindly  nature,  —  no  I 
So  long  as  men  were  merely  weak,  not  bad, 
He  loved  men :  were  they  Grods  he  used  to  help  ? 

''  Yea,  Pheres'  son  is  in-doors,  Herakles. 
But  say,  what  sends  thee  to  Thessalian  soil. 
Brought  by  what  business  to  this  Pherai  town  ?  " 

''  A  certain  labor  that  I  have  to  do 
Eurustheus  the  Tirunthian,"  laughed  the  Grod. 

''  And  whither  wendest  —  on  what  wandering 
Bound  now  ?  "  (they  had  an  instinct,  guessed  what  meant 
Wanderings,  labors,  in  the  God's  light  mouth.) 

^' After  the  Thrakian  Diomedes'  car 
With  the  four  horses." 

''  Ah,  but  canst  thou  that? 
Art  inexperienced  in  thy  host  to  be  ?  " 

"  All-inexperienced :    I  have  never  gone 
As  yet  to  the  land  o'  the  Bistones." 

''  Then,  look 
Py  no  means  to  be  master  of  the  steeds 
Without  a  battle  !  " 

"  Battle  there  may  be : 
I  must  refuse  no  labor,  all  the  same." 

"  Certainly,  either  having  slain  a  foe 
Wilt  thou  return  to  us,  or,  slain  thyself, 
Stay  there ! " 
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*'  And,  even  if  the  game  be  so. 
The  risk  in  it  were  not  the  first  I  run/' 

'^  But,  say  thou  overpower  the  lord  o'  the  place. 
What  more  advantage  dost  expect  thereby  ?  " 

''  I  shall  drive  off  his  horses  to  the  king." 

^'  No  easy  handling  them  to  bit  the  jaw  !  " 

'<  Easy  enough ;  except,  at  least,  they  breathe 
Fire  from  their  nostrils  !  " 

^'  But  they  mince  up  men 
With  those  quick  jaws  !  " 

'^  Tou  talk  of  provender 
For  mountain-beasts,  and  not  mere  horses'  food !  " 


''  Thou  mayst  behold  their  mangers  caked  with  gore ! 
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''  And  of  what  sire  does  he  who  bred  them  boast 
Himself  the  son  ?  " 

"  Of  Ares,  king  o*  the  targe — • 
Thrakian,  of  gold  throughout." 

Another  laugh. 

"  Why,  just  the  labor,  just  the  lot  for  me 
Dost  thou  describe  in  what  I  recognize  ! 
Since  hard  and  harder,  high  and  higher  yet, 
Truly  this  lot  of  mine  is  like  to  go 
If  I  must  needs  join  battle  with  the  brood 
Of  Ares :  ay,  I  fought  Lukaon  first, 
And  again,  Kuknos :  now  engage  in  strife 
This  third  time,  with  such  horses  and  such  lord. 
But  there  is  nobody  shall  ever  see 
Alkmen^*s  son  shrink  foemen's  hand  before ! " 

—  **  Or  ever  hear  him  say  "  (the  Chorus  thought) 
'*  That  death  is  terrible ;  and  help  us  so 
To  chime  in  —  *  terrible  beyond  a  doubt, 
And,  if  to  thee,  why,  to  ourselves  much  more  : 
Know  what  has  happened,  then,  and  sympathize  '  I  '\ 
Tlierefore  they  gladly  stopped  the  dialogue. 
Shifted  the  burthen  to  new  shoulder  straight. 
As,  ^'  Look  where  conies  the  lord  o'  the  land,  himselfi 
Admetos,  from  the  palace !  "  they  outbroke 
In  some  surprise,  as  well  as  much  relief. 
Wiiat  had  induced  the  king  to  waive  his  right 
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And  luxury  of  woe  in  loneliness  ? 

Out  he  came  quietly  ;  the  hair  was  dipt. 
And  the  garb  sable  ;  else  no  outward  sign 
Of  sorrow  as  he  came  and  faced  his  friend. 
Was  truth  fast  terrifying  tears  away  ? 
'^  Hail,  child  of  Zeus,  and  sprung  from  Perseus  too  I '' 
The  salutation  ran  without  a  fault 

'^  And  thou,  Admetos,  King  of  Thessaly !  " 

'^  Would,  as  thou  wishest  me,  the  grace  might  fall  1 
But  my  good-wisher,  that  tliou  art,  I  know.*' 

''  What  *8  here  ?  these  shorn  locks,  this  sad  show  of  thee  ?  " 

''  I  must  inter  a  certain  corpse  to-day." 

'^  Now,  from  thy  children  God  avert  miscliance ! " 

'^  They  live,  my  children ;  all  are  in  the  house !  " 

''  Thy  father  —  if  *t  is  he  departs  indeed, 
His  age  was  ripe  at  least." 

^'  My  ^tther  lives. 
And  she  who  bore  me  lives  too,  Herakles." 

'^It  cannot  be  thy  wife  Alkestis  gone  ?  " 

<<  Twofold  the  tale  is,  I  can  tell  of  her." 

^  Dead  dost  thou  speak  of  her,  or  living  yet  ?  " 

'^  She  is  —  and  is  not :  hence  the  pain  to  me  !  " 

*^  I  learn  no  whit  the  more,  so  dark  thy  speech ! '' 

'^  Enow'st  thou  not  on  what  fate  she  needs  must  fall?'* 

''  I  know  she  is  resigned  to  die  for  thee." 

'^  How  lives  she  still,  then,  if  submitting  so  ?  " 

''  Eh,  weep  her  not  beforehand !  wait  till  then  I '' 

'^  Who  is  to  die  is  dead ;  doing  is  done  " 
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*^  To  be  and  not  to  be  are  thought  diverse/' 

"  Thou  judgest  this  —  I,  that  way,  Herakles  !  " 

"  Well,  but  declare  what  causes  thy  complaint ! 
Who  is  the  man  has  died  from  out  thy  friends  ?  ^ 

'^  No  man :  I  had  a  woman  in  my  mind." 

''  Alien,  or  some  one  bom  akin  to  thee  ?  " 

^'  Alien  :  but  still  related  to  my  house/' 

^*  How  did  it  happen  then  that  here  she  died  ?  " 

^  Her  father  dying  left  his  orphan  here." 

**•  Alas,  Admetos  —  would  we  found  thee  gay, 
Not  grieving ! " 

"  What  as  if  about  to  do 
Subjoinest  thou  that  conmient  ?  '* 

*'  I  shall  seek 
Another  hearth,  proceed  to  other  hosts." 

'*  Never,  O  king,  shall  that  be !     No  such  ill 
Betide  me !  " 

^'  Nay,  to  mourners  should  there  come 
A  guest,  he  proves  importunate !  " 

"  The  dead  — 
Dead  are  they  :  but  go  thou  within  my  house  I  " 

"  'T  is  base  carousing  beside  friends  who  mourn." 


"The  guest-rooms,  whither  we  shall  lead  thee,  lie 
Apart  from  ours." 

"  Nay,  let  me  go  my  way  I 
Ten-thousandfold  the  favor  I  shall  thank  1 " 

"  It  may  not  be  thou  goest  to  the  hearth 
Of  any  man  but  me !  "  so  made  an  end 
Admetos,  softly  and  decisively, 
Of  the  altercation.     Herakles  forbore : 
And  the  king  bade  a  servant  lead  the  way, 
Open  the  guest-rooms  ranged  remote  from  view 
O'  the  main  hall,  tell  the  functionai-ies,  next, 
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They  had  to  furnish  forth  a  plenteoas  feast : 
And  then  shut  close  the  doors  o'  the  hall,  midway, 
^  Because  it  is  not  proper  friends  who  feast 
Should  hear  a  groaning  or  be  grieved/'  quoth  he. 

Whereat  the  hero,  who  was  truth  itself, 

Let  out  the  smile  again,  repressed  awhile 

Like  fountain-brilliance  one  forbids  to  play. 

He  did  too  many  grandnesses,  to  note 

Much  in  the  meaner  things  about  his  path : 

And  stepping  there,  with  face  towards  the  sun, 

Stopped  seldom  to  pluck  weeds  or  ask  their  names. 

Therefore  he  took  Admetos  at  the  word  : 

This  trouble  must  not  hinder  any  more 

A  true  heart  from  good  will  and  pleasant  ways. 

And  so,  the  great  arm,  which  had  slain  the  snake. 

Strained  his  friend's  head  a  moment  in  embrace  * 

On  that  broad  breast  beneath  the  lion's  hide. 

Till  the  king's  cheek  winced  at  the  thick  rough  gold ; 

And  then  strode  off,  with  who  had  care  of  hun, 

To  the  remote  guest-chamber :  glad  to  give 

Poor  flesh  and  blood  their  respite  and  relief 

Li  tlie  interval  'twixt  fight  and  fight  again  — 

All  for  the  world's  sake.     Our  eyes  followed  him. 

Be  sure,  till  those  mid-doors  shut  us  outside. 

The  king,  too,  watched  great  Herakles  go  off 

All  faith,  love,  and  obedience  to  a  friend. 

And  when  they  questioned  him,  the  simple  ones, 
*^  What  dost  thou  ?     Such  calamity  to  face, 

Lies  full  before  thee  —  and  thou  art  so  bold 

As  play  the  host,  Admetos  ?     Hast  thy  wits  ?  " 

He  replied  calmly  to  each  chiding  tongue : 
^  But  if  from  house  and  home  I  forced  away 

A  coming  guest,  would st  thou  have  praised  me  more  ? 

No,  truly !  since  calamity  were  mine, 

Nowise  diminished  ;  while  I  showed  myself 

Unhappy  and  inhospitable  too  : 

So  adding  to  my  ills  this  other  ill. 

That  mine  were  styled  a  stranger-hating  house. 

Myself  have  ever  found  this  man  the  best 

Of  entertainers  when  I  went  his  way 

To  parched  and  thirsty  Argos." 

"  If  so  be  — 

Why  didst  thou  hide  what  destiny  was  here. 

When  one  came  that  was  kindly,  as  thou  say'st  ?  " 
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'^  He  never  would  have  willed  to  cross  my  door 
Had  he  known  aught  of  my  calamities. 
And  probahly  to  some  of  you  I  seem 
Unwise  enough  in  doing  what  I  do  ; 
Such  will  scarce  praise  me  :  but  these  halls  of  mine 
Know  not  to  drive  off  and  dishonor  guests.'* 

And  so,  tlie  duty  done,  he  turned  once  more 
To  go  and  busy  him  about  his  dead. 
As  for  the  sympathizers  left  to  muse, 
There  was  a  change,  a  new  light  thrown  on  things. 
Contagion  from  the  magnanimity 
O'  the  man  whose  life  lay  on  his  hand  so  light, 
As  up  he  stepped,  pursuing  duty  still 
'^  Higher  and  harder,"  as  he  laughed  and  said. 
Somehow  they  found  no  folly  now  in  the  act 
•     They  blamed  erewhile  :  Admetos'  private  g^ef 
Shrank  to  a  somewhat  pettier  obstacle 
I'  the  way  o'  the  world :  they  saw  good  days  had  been, 
And  good  days,  peradventure,  still  might  be. 
Now  that  they  overlooked  the  present  cloud 
Heavy  upon  the  palace  opposite. 
And  soon  the  thought  took  words  and  music  thus :  — 

''  Harbor  of  many  a  stranger,  free  to  friend, 
Ever  and  always,  O  thou  house  o'  the  man 
We  mourn  for !     Thee,  Apollon's  very  self, 
The  lyric  Puthian,  deigned  inhabit  once. 
Become  a  shepherd  here  in  thy  domains, 
And  pipe,  adown  the  winding  hillside  paths. 
Pastoral  marriage-poems  to  thy  flocks 
At  feed  :  while  with  them  fed  in  fellowship, 
Through  joy  i'  the  music,  spot-skin  lynxes ;  ay, 
And  lions  too,  the  bloody  company, 
Came,  leaving  Othrus'  dell ;  and  round  thy  lyre, 
Phoibos,  there  danced  the  speckle-coated  fawn. 
Pacing  on  lightsome  fetlock  past  the  pines 
Tress-topped,  the  creature*s  natural  boundary* 
Into  the  open  everywhere  ;  such  heart 
Had  she  within  her,  beating  joyous  beats, 
At  the  sweet  reassurance  of  thy  song ! 
Therefore  the  lot  o*  the  master  is,  to  live 
In  a  home  multitudinous  with  herds, 
Along  by  the  fair-flowing  Boibian  lake. 
Limited,  that  ploughed  land  and  pasture-plain. 
Only  where  stand  the  sun's  steeds,  stabled  west 
r  the  cloud,  by  that  mid-aVr  vfbieVv  makes  the  clime 
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Of  those  Molossoi :  and  he  rules  as  well 
0*er  the  Aigaian,  up  to  Pelion's  shore,  — 
Sea-stretch  without  a  port !     Such  lord  have  we : 
And  here  he  opens  house  now,  as  of  old, 
Takes  to  the  heart  of  it  a  guest  again : 
Though  moist  the  eyelid  of  the  master,  still 
Mourning  his  dear  wife's  hody,  dead  but  now !  " 

And  they  admired  :  nobility  of  soul 
Was  self-impelled  to  reverence,  they  saw : 
The  best  men  ever  prove  the  wisest  too  : 
Something  instinctive  guides  them  still  aright 
And  on  each  soul  this  boldness  settled  now, 
That  one  who  reverenced  the  Gods  so  much 
Would  prosper  yet :  (or  —  I  could  wish  it  ran  — 
Who  venerates  the  Gods  i'  the  main  will  stiU 
Practise  things  honest  though  obscure  to  judge.) 

They  ended,  for  Admetos  entered  now ; 

Having  disposed  all  duteously  indoors. 

He  came  into  the  outside  world  again. 

Quiet  as  ever :  but  a  quietude 

Bent  on  pursuing  its  descent  to  truth, 

As  who  must  grope  until  he  gain  the  ground 

O'  the  dungeon  doomed  to  be  his  dwelling  now. 

Already  high  o'er  head  was  piled  the  dusk, 

When  something  pushed  to  stay  his  downward  step^ 

Pluck  back  despair  just  reaching  its  repose. 

He  would  have  bidden  the  kind  presence  there 

Observe  that,  —  since  the  corpse  was  comiAg  out, 

Cared  for  in  all  things  that  befit  the  case, 

Carried  aloft,  in  decency  and  state. 

To  the  last  burial-place  and  burning  pile,  — 

nr  were  proper  friends  addressed,  as  custom  prompts^ 

Alkestis  bound  on  her  last  journeying. 

"  Ay,  for  we  see  thy  father,"  they  subjoined, 

'^  Advancing  as  the  aged  foot  best  may  ; 
His  servants,  too  :  each  bringing  in  his  hand 
Adornments  for  thy  wife,  all  pomp  that 's  due 
To  the  downward-dwelling  people.'*     And  in  truth, 
By  slow  procession  till  they  iilled  the  stage, 
Came  Pheres,  and  his  following,  and  their  gifts. 
You  see,  the  worst  of  the  interruption  was, 
It  plucked  back,  with  an  over-hasty  hand, 
Achnetos  from  descending  to  the  truth. 
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(I  told  you)  —  put  him  on  the  brink  again, 

Full  i'  die  noise  and  glare  where  late  he  stood : 

With  no  fate  fallen  and  irrevocable, 

But  all  things  subject  still  to  chance  and  change  : 

And  that  cliance  —  life,  and  that  change  —  happiness. 

And  with  the  low  strife  came  the  little  mind : 

He  was  once  more  the  man  might  gain  so  much. 

Life  too  and  wife  too,  would  his  friends  but  help ! 

Ail  he  felt  now  was  that  there  faced  him  one 

Supposed  the  likeliest,  in  emergency. 

To  help :  and  help,  by  mere  self-sacrifice 

So  natural,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sire 

Must  needs  lie  open  still  to  argument. 

Withdraw  the  rash  decision,  not  to  die 

But  ratlier  live,  though  death  would  save  his  son :  — • 

Argument  like  the  ignominious  grasp 

O'  the  drowner  whom  his  fellow  grasps  as  fierce. 

Each  marvelling  that  the  other  needs  must  hold 

Head  out  of  water,  though  friend  choke  thereby. 

And  first  the  father's  salutation  fell. 
Burthened  he  came,  in  common  witli  his  child, 
Who  lost,  none  would  gainsay,  a  good  chaste  spouse: 
Yet  such  things  must  be  borne,  though  liard  to  bear* 

^  So,  take  this  tribute  of  adornment,  deep 
In  the  earth  let  it  descend  alon^  with  her ! 
Behooves  we  treat  the  body  with  respect 
—  Of  one  who  died,  at  least,  to  save  thy  life, 
Kept  me  from  being  childless,  nor  allowed 
Tliat  I,  bereft  of  thee,  should  peak  and  pine 
In  melancholy  age !  she,  for  the  sex, 
All  of  her  sisters,  put  in  evidence. 
By  daring  such  a  feat,  that  female  life 
Might  prove  more  excellent  than  men  suppose. 
O  thou  Alkestis  !  "  out  he  burst  in  fine, 

''  Who,  while  thou  savedst  this  my  son,  didst  raise 
Also  myself  from  sinking,  —  hail  to  thee  I 
W^ell  be  it  with  tliee  even  in  the  house 
Of  Hades!     I  maintain,  if  mortals  must 
Marr}%  this  sort  of  marriage  is  the  sole 
Permitted  those  among  them  who  are  wise ! 
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So  his  oration  ended.     Like  hates  like : 
Accordingly  Admetos,  —  full  i*  the  face 
Of  Pheres,  his  true  father,  outward  shape 
And  inward  fashion,  body  matching  soul,  — 
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Saw  just  himself  when  years  should  do  their  work 
And  reinforce  the  selitshness  inside 
Until  it  pushed  the  last  disguise  away  : 
As  when  the  liquid  metal  cools  i'  the  mould. 
Stands  forth  a  statue :  hloodleas,  hard,  cold  bronze. 
So,  in  old  Pheres,  young  Admetoe  showed. 
Pushed  to  completion  :  onii  a  itliuJder  i-an. 
And  his  repugnance  soon  had  vent  in  speech : 
Glad  to  es(-a])e  outside,  nor,  pent  within, 
Find  itself  there  iit  food  for  exercise. 

"  Neither  to  this  interment  called  by  me 
Comest  thou,  nor  thy  presence  I  account 
Among  the  covetable  proofs  of  love. 
As  for  thy  tribute  of  adornment.  —  no  ! 
Ne'er  slioll  she  don  it,  ne'er  in  debt  to  tliee 
Be  buried  !     What  is  thine,  tliat  keep  thou  still ! 
Then  it  behiwved  thee  to  c ' 


When  I  was  perishing  :  but  thou —  who  stood'at 
Foot-free  o'  the  snare,  wast  acquiescent  then 
That  I,  the  young,  xbould  die,  not  thou,  the  old  — 
Wilt  thoa  lament  this  corpse  thyself  hast  slain  F 
Thou  wast  not,  then,  true  father  to  this  flesh  ; 
Nor  she,  who  makes  profession  of  my  birth 
Aiid  styles  herself  my  mother,  neither  she 
Bore  me  :  but,  come  of  slave's  blood,  I  was  cast 
Stealthily  'neath  the  bosom  of  thy  wife ! 
Thou  showedst,  put  to  touch,  the  thing  then  art. 
Nor  I  esteem  myself  born  child  of  thee  ! 
Otherwise,  thine  is  the  preeminence 
O'er  all  the  world  in  cowardice  of  soul : 
Who,  being  the  old  man  thou  art,  arrived 
Where  hfe  should  end,  didst  neither  will  nor  dare 
Die  for  tliy  son,  but  left  tlie  task  to  her. 
The  alien  woman,  whom  I  well  might  think 
Own,  only  motliPr  both  and  father  too  ! 
And  yet  a  fair  strife  had  been  thine  to  strive, 
—  Dying  for  tliy  own  child ;  and  brief  for  thee 
In  any  case,  the  rest  of  time  to  live  ; 
While  I  ha<l  lived,  and  she,  our  rest  of  time, 
Nor  t  been  left  to  groan  in  solitude. 
Yet  rertainly  all  things  which  happy  man 
Ought  to  experience,  Uiy  experience  grasped. 
Thou  wast  a  ruler  through  the  bloom  of  yonth. 
And  I  was  son  to  thee,  recipient  due 
Of  sceptre  and  demesne,  —  no  need  to  fear 
That  dying  thou  shouldst  leave  an  OT^\vtLn\»m£ft 
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For  strangers  to  despoil.     Nor  yet  wilt  thou 

Allege  that  as  dishonoring,  forsooth, 

Thy  length  of  days,  I  gave  thee  up  to  die,  — 

I,  who  have  held  thee  in  such  reverence ! 

And  in  exchange  for  it,  such  gratitude 

Thou,  father,  —  thou  award 'st  me,  mother  mine  ! 

Go,  lose  no  time,  then,  in  begetting  sons 

Shall  cherish  thee  in  age,  and,  when  thou  diest, 

Deck  up  and  lay  thee  out  as  corpses  claim ! 

For  never  I,  at  least,  with  this  my  hand 

Will  bury  thee :  it  is  myself  am  dead 

So  far  as  lies  m  thee.     But  if  I  light 

Upon  another  savior,  and  still  see 

The  sunbeam,  —  his,  the  child  I  call  myself, 

His,  the  old  age  that  claims  my  cherishing. 

How  vainly  do  these  aged  pray  for  death, 

Abuse  the  slow  drag  of  senility ! 

But  should  death  step  up,  nobody  inclines 

To  die,  nor  age  is  now  tlie  weight  it  was  ! '' 

You  see  what  all  this  poor  pretentious  talk 

Tried  at,  —  how  weakness  strove  to  hide  itself 

In  bluster  against  weakness,  —  the  loud  word 

To  hide  the  little  whisper,  not  so  low 

Already  in  that  heart  beneath  those  lips  ! 

Ha,  could  it  be,  who  hated  cowardice 

Stood  confessed  .craven,  and  who  lauded  so 

Self -immolating  love,  himself  had  pushed 

The  loved  one  to  the  altar  in  his  place  ? 

Friends  interposed,  would  fain  stop  further  play 

O'  the  sharp-edged  tongue :  they  felt  love's  champion  hero 

Had  left  an  undefended  point  or  two. 

The  antagonist  might  profit  by ;  bade  *^  Pause ! 

£nough  the  present  sorrow !     Nor,  O  son. 

Whet  thus  against  thyself  thy  father's  soul !  " 

Ay,  but  old  Pheres  was  the  stouter  stuff ! 

Admetos,  at  the  flintiest  of  the  heart, 

Had  so  much  soft  in  him  as  held  a  fire  : 

The  other  was  all  iron,  clashed  from  flint 

Its  fire,  but  shed  no  spark  and  showed  no  bruise. 

Did  Pheres  crave  instruction  as  to  facts  ? 

He  came,  content,  the  ignoble  word,  for  him, 

Should  lurk  still  in  the  blackness  of  each  breast, 

As  sleeps  the  water-serpent  half-surmised  : 

Not  brought  up  to  the  surface  at  a  bound, 

By  one  touch  of  the  idly-probiu^  epear, 
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Reed-like  against  unconquerable  scale. 
He  came  pacific,  rather,  as  strength  should, 
Bringing  the  decent  praise,  the  due  regret, 
And  each  banality  prescribed  of  old. 
Did  he  commence  "  Why  let  her  die  for  you  ?  " 
And  rouse  the  coiled  and  quiet  ugliness 
'^  What  is  so  good  to  man  as  man's  own  life  ?  " 
No :  but  the  other  did :  and,  for  his  pains, 
Out,  full  in  face  of  him,  the  venom  leapt. 

^'  And  whom  dost  thou  make  bold,  son  —  Ludian  slavey 
Or  Phrugian  whether,  money  made  thy  ware. 
To  drive  at  with  revilings  ?     Know'st  thou  not 
I,  a  Thessalian,  from  Thessalian  sire 
Spring  and  am  born  legitimately  free  ? 
Too  arrogant  art  thou ;  and,  youngster  words 
Casting  against  me,  having  had  thy  fling, 
Thou  goest  not  off  as  all  were  ended  so ! 
I  gave  thee  birth  indeed  and  mastership 
I'  the  mansion,  brought  thee  up  to  boot :  there  ends 
My  owing,  nor  extends  to  die  for  thee ! 
Never  did  I  receive  it  as  a  law 
Hereditary,  no,  nor  Greek  at  all, 
That  sires  in  place  of  sons  were  bound  to  die. 
For,  to  thy  sole  and  single  self  wast  thou 
Bom,  with  whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad ; 
Such  things  as  bear  bestowment,  those  thou  hast ; 
Already  ruling  widely,  broad  lands,  too. 
Doubt  not  but  I  shall  leave  thee  in  due  time : 
For  why  ?     My  father  left  me  them  before. 
Well  then,  where  wrong  I  thee  ?  —  of  what  defraud  ? 
Neither  do  thou  die  for  this  man.  myself, 
Nor  let  him  die  for  thee  !  —  is  all  I  beg. 
Thou  joyest  seeing  daylight :  dost  suppose 
Thy  father  joys  not  too  ?     Undoubtedly, 
Long  I  account  the  time  to  pass  below, 
And  brief  my  span  of  days ;  yet  sweet  the  same  : 
Is  it  otherwise  to  thee  who,  impudent. 
Didst  fight  off  this  same  death,  and  Hvest  now 
Through  having  sneaked  past  fate  apportioned  thee, 
And  slain  thy  wife  so  ?     Cry  est  cowardice 
On  me,  I  wonder,  thou  —  whom,  poor  poltroon, 
A  very  woman  worsted,  daring  death 
Just  for  the  sake  of  thee,  her  handsome  spark  ? 
Shrewdly  hast  thou  contrived  how  not  to  die 
Forevermore  now  :  't  is  but  still  persuade 
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Tlic  \\it\'.  t"t;i-  the  time  l)einj^.  to  tuke  tliy  p]a('e  ! 
Wliat,  and  thy  friends  who  would  not  do  tlie  like, 
Tliese  dost  thou  carp  at,  craven  thus  thyself  ? 
Crouch  and  bo  silent,  craven  !     Comprehend 
That,  if  thou  lovest  so  that  life  of  tliine, 
Why,  everybody  loves  his  own  life  too : 
So,  good  words,  henceforth !     If  thou  speak  us  ill. 
Many  and  true  an  ill  thing  shalt  thou  hear !  " 

There  you  saw  leap  the  hydra  at  full  length ! 
Only,  the  old  kept  glorying  the  more, 
The  more  the  portent  thus  uncoiled  itself, 
Whereas  the  young  man  shuddered  head  to  foot, 
And  shrank  from  kinship  with  the  creature.     Why 
Such  horror,  unless  what  he  hated  most, 
Vaunting  itself  outside,  might  fairly  claim 
Acquaintance  with  the  counterpart  at  home  ? 
I  would  the  Chorus  here  had  plucked  up  heart. 
Spoken  out  boldly  and  explained  the  man, 
If  not  to  men,  to  Gods.     That  way,  I  think, 
Sophokles  would  have  led  their  dance  and  song. 
Here,  they  said  simply,  *'  Too  much  evil  spoke 
On  both  sides !  '*     As  the  young  before,  so  now 
They  bade  the  old  man  leave  abusing  thus. 

'^  Let  him  speak,  —  I  have  spoken  !  '*  said  Uie  yoath : 
And  so  died  out  the  wrangle  by  degrees, 
In  wretched  bickering.     "  If  thou  wince  at  fact, 
Behoved  thee  not  prove  faulty  to  myself ! " 

"  Had  I  died  for  thee  I  had  faulted  more  !  " 

"*•  All  *s  one,  then,  for  youth*s  bloom  and  age  to  die  ? 

"  Our  duty  is  to  live  one  life,  not  two  !  " 

^^  Gro  then,  and  outlive  Zeus,  for  aught  I  care  I" 

"  What,  curse  thy  parents  with  no  sort  of  cause  ?  " 

'^  Curse,  truly !     All  thou  lovest  is  long  life  I  " 

"  And  dost  not  thou,  too,  all  for  love  of  life, 
Carry  out  now,  in  place  of  thine,  this  corpse  ?  " 

"  Monument,  rather,  of  thy  cowardice. 
Thou  worst  one  1 " 


n 
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^'  Not  for  me  she  died,  I  hope ! 
That,  thou  wilt  hardly  say !  " 

*^  No  ;  simply  this  : 
Would,  some  day,  thou  mayst  come  to  need  myself !  " 

"  Meanwhile,  woo  many  wives  —  the  more  will  die !  " 

'^  And  so  shame  thee  who  never  dared  the  like !  " 

"  Dear  is  this  light  o'  the  sun-god  —  dear,  I  say !  " 

'^  Proper  conclusion  for  a  heast  to  draw  !  ** 

'^  One  thing  is  certain :  there 's  no  laughing  now. 
As  out  thou  bearest  the  poor  dead  old  man ! " 


<'  Die  when  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  die  infamous  I 


>» 


*'  And  once  dead,  whether  famed  or  infamous, 
1  shall  not  care !  " 

'^  Alas  and  yet  again ! 
How  full  is  age  of  impudency !  *' 

"  True ! 
Thou  couldst  not  call  thy  young  wife  impudent : 
She  was  found  foolish  merely." 

'^  Get  thee  gone  I 
And  let  me  bury  this  my  dead !  " 

"I  go. 
Thou  bnriest  her  whom  thou  didst  murder  first ; 
Whereof  there 's  some  account  to  render  yet  « 

Those  kinsfolk  by  the  marriage-side  !     I  think, 
Brother  Akastos  may  be  classed  with  me. 
Among  the  beasts,  not  men,  if  he  omit 
Avenging  upon  thee  his  sister's  blood  !  " 

*'  Go  to  perdition,  with  thy  housemate  too ! 
Grow  old  all  childlessly,  with  child  alive, 
Just  as  ye  merit !  for  to  me,  at  least, 
Beneath  the  same  roof  ne*er  do  ye  return. 
And  did  I  need  by  heralds*  help  renounce 
The  ancestral  hearth,  I  had  renounced  the  same ! 
But  we  —  since  this  woe,  lying  at  our  feet 
I'  the  path,  is  to  be  borne  —  let  us  proceed 
And  lay  the  body  on  the  pyre." 

I  think, 
What,  through  this  wretched  wrangle,  kept  the  man 
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From  seeing  clear  —  beside  the  cause  I  gave  — 
Was,  that  the  woe,  himself  described  as  full 
I'  the  path  before  him,  there  did  really  lie  — 
Not  roll  into  the  abyss  of  dead  and  gone. 
How,  with  Alkestis  present,  calmly  crowned, 
Was  she  so  irrecoverable  yet  — 
The  bird,  escaped,  that  *8  just  on  bough  above, 
The  flower,  let  flutter  half-way  down  the  brink  ? 
Not  so  detached  seemed  lifelessness  from  life 
But  —  one  dear  stretch  beyond  all  straining  yet  -~> 
And  he  might  have  her  at  his  heart  once  more, 
When,  in  the  critical  minute,  up  there  comes 
The  father  and  the  fact,  to  trifle  time ! 
"  To  the  pyre !  "  an  instinct  prompted :  pallid  face, 
And  passive  arm  and  pointed  foot,  when  these 
No  longer  shall  absorb  the  sight,  O  friends, 
Admetos  will  begin  to  see  indeed 
Who  the  true  foe  was,  where  the  blows  should  fall ! 

So,  the  old  selfish  Pheres  went  his  way,  \ 

Case-hardened  as  he  came  ;  and  left  the  youth, 

(Only  half  selfish  now,  since  sensitive) 

To  go  on  learning  by  a  light  the  more. 

As  friends  moved  off,  renewing  dirge  the  while : 

•^^  Unhappy  in  tliy  daring !     Noble  dame, 
Best  of  the  good,  farewell !     With  favoring  face 
May  Hermes  the  infernal,  Hades  too. 
Receive  thee  I     And  if  there,  —  ay,  there,  —  Bome  touch 
Of ifurther  dignity  await  the  good. 
Sharing  with  them,  mayst  thou  sit  throned  by  her 
The  Bride  of  Hades,  in  companionship !  " 

Wherewith,  the  sad  procession  wound  away. 

Made  slowly  for  the  suburb  sepulchre. 

And  lo,  —  while  still  one's  heart,  in  time  and  tune, 

Paced  after  that  symmetric  step  of  Death 

Mute-marching,  to  the  mind*s  eye,  at  the  head 

O'  the  mourners  —  one  hand  pointing  out  their  path 

With  the  long  pale  terrific  sword  we  saw, 

The  other  leading,  with  grim  tender  grace, 

Alkestis  quieted  and  consecrate,  — 

Lo,  life  again  knocked  laughing  at  the  door ! 

The  world  goes  on,  goes  ever,  in  and  through. 

And  out  again  o'  the  cloud.     We  faced  about, 

Fronted  the  palace  where  the  mid-hall-gate 
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Opened  —  not  half,  nor  half  of  half,  perhaps  — 

Yet  wide  enough  to  let  out  light  and  life. 

And  warmth,  and  bounty,  and  hope,  and  joy,  at  once. 

Festivity  burst  wide,  fruit  rare  and  ripe 

Crushed  in  the  mouth  of  Bacchos,  pulpy-prime, 

All  juice  and  flavor,  save  one  single  seed 

Duly  ejected  from  the  God's  nice  lip, 

Which  lay  o'  the  red  edge,  blackly  visible  — 

To  wit,  a  certain  ancient  servitor : 

On  whom  the  festal  jaws  o'  the  palace  shut, 

So,  there  he  stood,  a  much-bewildered  man. 

Stupid  ?    Nay,  but  sagacious  in  a  sort : 

Learned,  life-long,  i'  the  first  outside  of  things, 

Though  bat  for  blindness  to  what  lies  beneaUi 

And  needs  a  nail-scratch  ere  't  is  laid  you  bare. 

This  functionary  was  the  trusted  one 

We  saw  deputed  by  Admetos  late 

To  lead  in  Herakles  and  help  him,  soul 

And  body,  to  such  snatched  repose,  snapped-up 

Sustainment,  as  might  do  away  the  dust 

O'  the  last  encounter,  knit  each  nerve  anew 

For  that  next  onset  sure  to  come  at  cry 

O'  the  creature  next  assailed,  —  nay,  should  it  prove 

Only  the  creature  that  came  forward  now 

To  play  the  critic  upon  Herakles ! 

''  Many  the  guests  '*  — so  he  soliloquized 
In  musings  burdensome  to  breast  before, 
When  it  seemed  not  too  prudent  tongue  should  wag  -* 

*'  Many,  and  from  all  quarters  of  this  world. 
The  guests  I  now  have  known  frequent  our  house. 
For  whom  I  spread  the  banquet ;  but  than  this. 
Never  a  worse  one  did  I  yet  receive 
At  the  hearth  here !     One  who  seeing,  first  of  all, 
The  master's  sorrow,  entered  gate  the  same, 
And  had  the  hardihood  to  house  himself. 
Did  things  stop  there  !     But,  modest  by  no  means^ 
He  took  what  entertainment  lay  to  hand. 
Knowing  of  our  misfortune,  —  did  we  fail 
In  aught  of  the  fit  service,  urged  us  serve 
Just  as  a  guest  expects !     And  in  his  hands 
Taking  the  ivied  goblet  drinks  and  drinks 
The  unmixed  product  of  black  mother-earth. 
Until  the  blaze  o'  the  wine  went  round  about 
And  warmed  him :  then  he  crowns  with  myrtle  sprigs 
His  head,  and  howls  discordance  —  twofold  lay 
Was  thereupon  for  us  to  listen  tu  — 
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This  fellow  singing,  namely,  nor  restrained 

A  jot  by  sympathy  with  sorrows  here  — 

While  we  o'  the  household  mourned  our  mistress  —  moomed 

That  is  to  say,  in  silence  —  never  showed 

The  eyes,  which  we  kept  wetting,  to  the  guest  — 

For  there  Admetos  was  imperative. 

And  so,  here  am  I  helping  make  at  home 

A  guest,  some  fellow  ripe  for  wickedness, 

Robber  or  pirate,  while  she  goes  her  way 

Out  of  our  house  :  and  neither  was  it  mine 

To  follow  in  procession,  nor  stretch  forth 

Hand,  wave  my  lady  dear  a  last  farewell. 

Lamenting  who  to  me  and  all  of  us 

Domestics  was  a  mother  :  myriad  harms 

She  used  to  ward  away  from  every  one. 

And  mollify  her  husband's  ireful  mood. 

I  ask  then,  do  I  justly  hate  or  no 

This  guest,  this  interloper  on  our  grief  ?  " 

"  Hate  him  and  justly !  "     Here 's  the  proper  judge 

Of  what  is  due  to  the  house  from  Herakles  ! 

This  man  of  much  experience  saw  the  first 

O'  the  feeble  duckings-down  at  destiny. 

When  King  Admetos  went  his  rounds,  poor  soul, 

A-begging  somebody  to  be  so  brave 

As  die  for  one  afraid  to  die  himself  — 
"  Thou,  friend  ?     Thou,  love  ?     Father  or  mother,  then  I 

None  of  you  ?     What,  Alkestis  must  Death  catch  ? 

O  best  of  wives,  one  woman  in  the  world  ! 

But  nowise  droop  :  our  prayers  may  still  assist : 

Let  us  try  sacrifice  ;  if  those  avail 

Nothing  and  Gods  avert  their  countenance. 

Why,  deep  and  durable  our  grief  will  be  !  " 

Whereat  the  house,  this  worthy  at  its  head, 

Re-echoed  "  deep  and  durable  our  grief  !  " 

This  sage,  who  justly  hated  Herakles, 

Did  he  suggest  once  ''  Rather  I  than  she !  " 

Admonish  the  Turannos  —  "  Be  a  man  ! 

Bear  thine  own  burden,  never  think  to  thrust 

Thy  fate  upon  another  and  thy  wife  ! 

It  were  a  dubious  gain  could  death  be  doomed 

That  other,  and  no  passionatest  plea 

Of  thine,  to  die  instead,  have  force  with  fate ; 

Seeing  thou  lov*st  Alkestis  :  what  were  life 

Unlighted  by  the  loved  one  ?     But  to  live  — 

Not  merely  live  unsolaced  by  some  thought, 
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Borne  word  bo  poor  —  yet  solace  all  the  name  ^ 
As  '  Thou  i'  the  Repoldire,  AlkeatiB,  say  I 
Woald  I,  or  wonld  not  I,  to  gave  thy  l&e, 
Die,  and  die  od,  and  die  {orevermore  ?  ' 
No  1   but  to  read  red-writt«n  np  and  down 
The  world  '  This  is  the  sunshine,  this  the  shado, 
This  is  some  pleasure  of  earth,  sky  or  sea, 
Dae  to  that  other,  dead  that  thou  mayet  live  1 ' 
Such  were  a  covetabte  gain  to  thee  ? 
Go  die,  fool,  and  be  happy  while  't  is  time !  '* 
One  word  of  counsel  in  Uiis  kind,  methinka. 
Had  fallen  to  better  purj)ose  than  Ai,  ai, 
Pheu,  pheu,  e,  pspai,  and  a  pother  of  praise 
O'  the  best,  beet,  best  one  I     Nothing  was  to  bate 
In  King  Admetos.  Fheres,  and  the  rest 
O'  the  household  down  to  his  heroic  self  ! 
This  was  the  one  thing  hateful :    Heraktes 
Had  flung  into  the  presence,  frank  and  free, 
Out  from  the  labor  into  the  repose. 
Ere  out  ^ain  and  over  head  and  ears 
I'  the  heart  of  labor,  all  for  lore  of  men  : 
Making  the  mont  o'  the  minute,  tiiat  the  soul 
And  l>ody.  strained  to  height  a  minute  since, 
Might  lie  relaxed  in  joy.  this  breathing^ace, 
For  man's  sake  more  than  ever  ;  till  the  bow, 
Beetrung  o'  the  sudden,  at  first  cry  for  help. 
Should  send  some  unimaginable  shaft 
True  to  the  aim  and  shatteringly  through 
Tlie  plate-mail  of  a  monster,  save  man  so. 
He  slew  the  pest  o*  the  marish  yesterday  : 
To-morrow  he  would  bit  the  flame-breathed  stud 
That  fed  on  man's-desb  :  and  this  day  between  — 
Because  he  held  it  natural  to  die. 
And  fruitless  to  lament  a  thing  past  cure. 
So,  took  his  fill  of  food,  wine,  song  and  flowers, 
Till  the  new  labor  claimed  him  soon  enough, — 
"  Hate  him  and  justly  !  " 

True,  Charopi?  mine ! 
The  man  surmised  not  Herakles  lay  hid 
I'  the  guest ;  or,  knowing  it.  was  ignorant 
That  atiU  his  lady  lived  — for  Herakles  ; 
Or  else  judged  lightness  needs  must  indicate 
This  or  the  other  caitiff  quality  : 
And  therefore  —  had  been  right  if  not  so  wrong  ! 
For  who  expects  the  sort  of  him  will  scratch 
A  nail's  depth,  scrape  the  nurfai^  just  to  see 
What  peradventure  underlies  the  MimeV 
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So,  he  stood  petting  up  his  puny  hate, 

Parent-wise,  proud  of  the  ill-favored  babe. 

Not  long  !     A  great  hand,  careful  lest  it  crush. 

Startled  him  on  the  shoulder  :  up  he  stared. 

And  over  him,  who  stood  but  Herakles ! 

There  smiled  the  mighty  presence,  all  one  smile 

And  no  touch  more  of  the  world-weary  Grod, 

Through  the  brief  respite.     Just  a  garland's  g^race 

About  the  brow,  a  song  to  satisfy 

Head,  heart  and  breast,  and  trumpet-lips  at  once, 

A  solemn  draught  of  true  religious  wine. 

And  —  how  should  I  know  ?  —  half  a  mountain-goat 

Torn  up  and  swallowed  down,  —  the  feast  was  fierce 

But  brief  :  all  cares  and  pains  took  wing  and  flew, 

Leaving  the  hero  ready  to  beg^n 

And  help  mankind,  whatever  woe  came  next, 

Even  though  what  came  next  should  be  nought  more 

Than  the  mean  querulous  mouth  o*  the  man,  remarked 

Pursing  its  grievance  up  till  patience  failed 

And  the  sage  needs  must  rush  out,  as  we  saw. 

To  sulk  outside  and  pet  his  hate  in  peace. 

By  no  means  would  the  Helper  have  it  so  : 

He  who  was  just  about  to  handle  brutes 

In  Thrace,  and  bit  the  jaws  which  breathed  the  flame,  — 

Well,  if  a  good  laugh  and  a  jovial  word 

Could  bridle  age  which  blew  bad  humors  forth, 

That  were  a  kind  of  help,  too  ! 

"  Thou,  there ! ''  hailed 
This  grand  benevolence  the  ungracious  one  — 
"  Why  look'st  so  solemn  and  so  thought-absorbed  ? 
To  guests  a  servant  should  not  sour-faced  be, 
But  do  the  honors  with  a  mind  urbane. 
While  thou,  contrariwise,  beholding  here 
Arrive  thy  master's  comrade,  hast  for  him 
A  churlish  visage,  all  one  beetle-brow  — 
Having  regard  to  grief  that 's  out-of-door ! 
Come  hither,  and  so  get  to  grow  more  wise ! 
Things  mortal  —  know*st  the  nature  that  they  have  ? 
No,  I  imagine  !  whence  could  knowledge  spring  ? 
Give  ear  to  me,  then  !     For  all  flesh  to  die. 
Is  Nature's  due ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
Of  mortals  with  assurance  he  shall  last 
The  coming  morrow  :  for,  what  *8  bom  of  chance 
Invisibly  proceeds  the  way  it  will. 
Not  to  be  learned,  no  fortune-toller's  prize. 
This,  therefore,  having  heard  and  known  through  me- 
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Gladden  thyself !     Drink !     Count  the  day-by-day 

Existence  thine,  and  all  the  other  —  chance ! 

Ay,  and  pay  homage  also  to  by  far 

The  sweetest  of  divinities  for  man, 

Kupris  !     Benignant  Groddess  will  she  prove ! 

But  as  for  aught  else,  leave  and  let  things  be  I 

And  trust  my  counsel,  if  I  seem  to  speak 

To  purpose  —  as  I  do,  apparently. 

Wilt  not  thou,  then,  —  discarding  overmuch 

Moumfulness,  do  away  with  this  shut  door, 

Come  drink  along  with  me,  be-garlanded 

This  fashion  ?     Do  so,  and  —  I  well  know  what  — 

From  this  stem  mood,  tliis  shrunk-up  state  of  mindy 

The  pit-pat  fall  o'  the  flagon- juice  down  throat, 

Soon  will  dislodge  thee  from  bad  harborage  ! 

Men  being  mortal  should  think  mortal-like  : 

Since  to  your  solemn,  brow-contracting  sort, 

All  of  them,  —  so  I  lay  down  law  at  least,  — 

Life  is  not  truly  life  but  misery." 

Whereto  the  man  with  softened  surliness  . 
'*  We  know  as  much  :  but  deal  with  mattenj,  now. 
Hardly  befitting  mirth  and  revelry." 

'*  No  intimate,  this  woman  that  is  dead : 
Mourn  not  too  much  !     For,  those  o*  the  house  itself, 
Thy  masters  live,  remember  !  " 

"  Live  indeed  ? 
Ah,  thou  know'st  nought  o'  the  woe  within  these  walls  I  " 

''  I  do  —  unless  thy  master  spoke  me  false 
Somehow ! " 

"  Ay,  ay,  too  much  he  loves  a  guest, 
Too  much,  that  master  mine  ! "  so  muttered  he. 

"  Was  it  improper  he  should  treat  me  well. 
Because  an  alien  corpse  was  in  the  way  ?  ** 

'^  No  alien,  but  most  intimate  indeed  ! " 

*'  Can  it  be,  some  woe  was,  he  told  me  not  ?  " 

"  Farewell  and  go  thy  way !     Thy  cares  for  thee  — 
To  us,  our  master's  sorrow  is  a  care." 


''This  word  begins  no  tale  of  alien  woe\ 
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'^  Had  it  been  other  woe  than  intimate, 
I  could  have  seen  tliee  feast,  nor  felt  amiss. 


» 


"  What !  have  I  suffered  strangely  from  my  host  ? 


»» 


"  Thou  cam'st  not  at  a  fit  reception-time : 
With  sorrow  here  beforehand  :  and  thou  seest 
Shorn  hair,  black  robes." 

'^  But  who  is  it  that 's  dead  ? 
Some  cliild  gone  ?  or  the  aged  sire  perhaps  ?  ** 


"  Admetos'  wife,  then !  she  has  perished,  guest  I  " 

^'  How  sayest  ?     And  did  ye  house  me,  all  the  same  ?  '* 

**  Ay  :  for  he  had  thee  in  that  reverence 
He  dared  not  turn  thee  from  Ids  door  away !  " 

^'  O  hapless,  and  bereft  of  what  a  mate !  " 

*'  All  of  us  now  are  dead,  not  she  alone !  " 

^  But  I  divined  it !  seeing,  as  I  did, 
His  eye  that  ran  with  tears,  his  close-clipt  hair, 
His  countenance  !     Though  he  persuaded  me, 
Saying  it  was  a  stranger's  funeral 
He  went  with  to  the  grave  :  against  my  wish, 
He  forced  on  me  that  I  should  enter  doors. 
Drink  in  the  hall  o'  the  hospitable  man 
Circumstanced  so !     And  do  I  revel  yet 
With  wreath  on  head  ?     But  —  thou  to  hold  thy  peace. 
Nor  tell  me  what  a  woe  oppressed  my  friend ! 
Where  is  he  gone  to  bury  her  ?     Where  am  I 
To  go  and  find  her  ?  " 

"  By  the  road  that  leads 
Straight  to  Larissa,  thou  wilt  see  the  tomb, 
Out  of  the  suburb,  a  carved  sepulchre.*' 

So  said  he,  and  thercAvith  dismissed  himself 

Inside  to  his  lamenting :  somewhat  soothed. 

However,  that  he  had  adroitly  spoilt 

The  mirth  of  the  great  creature :  oh,  he  marked 

The  movement  of  the  mouth,  how  lip  pressed  lip, 

And  either  eye  forgot  to  shine,  as,  fast. 

He  plucked  tlie  chaplet  from  his  forehead,  dashed 

The  myrtle-sprays  down,  trod  them  underfoot ! 
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And  all  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  wine 
Withered  away,  like  fire  from  off  a  brand 
The  wind  blows  over  —  beacon  though  it  be. 
Whose  merry  ardor  only  meant  to  make 
Somebody  aU  the  better  for  its  blaze, 
And  save  lost  people  in  the  dark :  quenched  now ! 

Not  long  quenched  !     As  the  flame,  just  hurried  off 

The  brand's  edge,  suddenly  renews  its  bite. 

Tasting  some  richness  caked  i'  the  core  o'  the  tree,  — ^ 

Pine,  with  a  blood  that 's  oil,  —  and  triumphs  up 

Pillar-wise  to  the  sky  and  saves  the  world  : 

So,  in  a  spasm  and  splendor  of  resolve, 

All  at  once  did  the  God  surmount  the  man. 

^  O  much-enduring  heart  and  hand  of  mine  ! 
Now  show  what  sort  of  son  she  bore  to  Zeus, 
That  daughter  of  Elektruon,  Tiruns'  child, 
Alkmen^ !  for  that  son  must  needs  save  now 
The  just-dead  lady  :  ay,  establish  here 
I*  the  house  again  Alkestis,  bring  about 
Comfort  and  succor  to  Admetos  so ! 
I  will  go  lie  in  wait  for  Death,  black-stoled 
King  of  the  corpses !     I  shall  find  him,  sure. 
Drinking,  beside  the  tomb,  o'  the  sacrifice : 
And  if  I  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  leap 
Out  of  my  lair,  and  seize  —  encircle  him 
Till  one  hand  join  the  other  round  about  — 
There  lives  not  who  shall  pull  him  out  from  me. 
Rib-mauled,  before  he  let  the  woman  go ! 
But  even  say  I  miss  the  booty,  —  say, 
Death  comes  not  to  the  boltered  blood,  —  why  then, 
Down  go  I,  to  the  unsunned  dwelling-place 
Of  Kor^  and  the  king  there,  —  make  demand, 
Confident  I  shall  bring  Alkestis  back. 
So  as  to  put  her  in  the  hands  of  him 
My  host,  that  housed  me,  never  drove  me  off : 
Though  stricken  with  sore  sorrow,  hid  the  stroke, 
Being  a  noble  heart  and  honoring  me  ! 
Who  of  Thessalians,  more  than  this  man,  loves 
The  stranger  ?     Who,  that  now  inhabits  Greece  ? 
Wherefore  he  shall  not  say  the  man  was  vile 
Whom  he  befriended,  — native  noble  heart!  " 

So,  one  look  upward,  as  if  Zeus  might  laugh 
Approval  of  his  human  progeny,  — 
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One  summons  of  the  whole  magnific  frame. 

Each  sinew  to  its  service,  —  up  he  caught, 

And  over  shoulder  cast,  the  lion-shag, 

Let  the  cluh  go,  —  for  had  he  not  those  hands  ? 

And  so  went  striding  off,  on  that  straight  way 

Leads  to  Larissa  and  the  suhurh  tomh. 

Gladness  be  with  thee,  Helper  of  our  world  ! 

I  tliink  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 

Of  Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad, 

And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 

Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind, 

And  recommence  at  sorrow :  drops  like  seed 

After  the  blossom,  ultimate  of  all. 

Say,  does  the  seed  scorn  earth  and  seek  the  sun  ? 

Surely  it  has  no  other  end  and  aim 

Than  to  drop,  once  more  die  into  the  ground, 

Taste  cold  and  darkness  and  oblivion  there : 

And  thence  rise,  tree-like  grow  through  pain  to  joy, 

More  joy  and  most  joy,  —  do  man  good  again. 

So,  to  the  struggle  off  strode  Herakles. 

When  silence  closed  behind  the  lion-garb, 

Back  came  our  dull  fact  settling  in  its  place. 

Though  heartiness  and  passion  half-dbpersed 

The  inevitable  fate.     And  presently 

In  came  the  mourners  from  the  funeral, 

One  after  one,  until  we  hoped  the  last 

Would  be  Alkestis  and  so  end  our  dream. 

Could  tliey  have  really  left  Alkestis  lone 

I'  the  wayside  sepulchre  !     Home,  all  save  she  ! 

And  when  Admetos  felt  that  it  was  so, 

By  the  stand-still :  when  he  lifted  head  and  face 

From  the  two  hiding  hands  and  peplos'  fold. 

And  looked  forth,  knew  the  palace,  knew  tlie  hills. 

Knew  the  plains,  knew  the  friendly  frequence  there. 

And  no  Alkestis  any  more  again, 

Why,  the  whole  woe  billow-like  broke  on  him. 

*'  O  hateful  entry,  hateful  countenance 
O'  the  widowed  halls!  " — he  moaned.     "  What  was  to  be  ? 
Go  there  ?     Stay  here  ?     Speak,  not  speak  ?    All  was  now 
Mad  and  impossible  alike  ;  one  way 
And  only  one  was  sane  and  safe  —  to  die  : 
Now  he  was  made  aware  how  dear  is  death, 
How  lovable  tlie  dead  are,  how  the  heart 
Yearns  in  us  to  go  hide  where  they  repose, 
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When  we  find  sunbeams  do  no  good  to  see, 

Nor  earth  rests  rightly  where  our  footsteps  falL 

His  wife  had  been  to  him  the  reiy  pledge, 

Sun  should  be  sun,  earth  — earth ;  the  pledge  was  robbed, 

Fact  broken,  and  tlie  world  was  left  no  world." 

He  stared  at  the  impossible,  mad  life  : 

Stood,  while  they  urged  "  Advance  —  advance  !.    Go  deep 

Into  the  utter  dark,  thy  palace-core !  " 

They  tried  what  they  called  comfort,  "  touched  the  quick 

Of  the  ulceration  in  Mk  soul,"  he  said, 

Witl)  memories,  —  ''  once  thy  joy  was  thus  and  thus  1 " 

True  comfort  were  to  let  him  ding  himself 

Into  the  hollow  grave  o'  the  tomb,  and  so 

Let  him  lie  dead  along  with  all  he  loved. 

One  bade  him  note  that  his  own  family 
Boasted  a  certain  father  whose  sole  son, 
Worthy  bewaihnent,  died  :  and  yet  tiie  sire 
Bore  stoutly  up  agunst  the  blow  and  lived ; 
For  all  that  he  was  childless  now,  and  prone 
Already  to  gray  hairs,  far  on  in  life. 
Could  such  a  good  example  miss  effect  ? 
Why  fix  foot,  stand  so,  staring  at  the  boase, 
Why  not  go  in,  as  that  wise  kinsman  would  ? 

"  O  that  arrangement  of  tiie  house  I  know ! 
How  can  I  enter,  how  inhabit  thee 
Now  that  one  cast  of  fortune  changes  all  ? 
Oh  me,  for  much  divides  the  then  from  now ! 
Then  —  with  those  pine-tree  torches.  Pelian  pomp 
And  ma^^it^^bymns,  I  entered,  holding  high 
The  hand  of  my  dear  wife ;  while  many-voiced 
The  revelry  that  followed  me  and  her 
That  'b  dead  now,  —  friends  felicitating  both. 
As  who  were  lofty-lineaged,  each  of  us 
Born  of  the  best,  two  wedded  and  made  one ; 
Now  — wail  is  wedding-chant's  antagonist. 
And,  for  white  peplos,  stoles  in  sable  state 
Herald  my  way  to  the  deserted  couch  !  " 

The  one  word  more  they  ventured  was,  "  This  grief 
Befell  thee  witless  of  what  sorrow  means. 
Close  after  prosperous  fortune  :  but,  reflect ! 
Thon  hast  saved  soul  and  body.     Dead,  thy  wife  — 
Living,  the  love  she  left.     What 's  novel  here  ? 
Many  the  man,  from  whom  Death  long  ago 
Loosed  the  life-partner  1 " 
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Then  Admetos  spc^e : 
Turned  on  the  comfort,  with  no  tears,  this  time- 
He  was  beginning  to  be  like  his  wife. 
I  told  you  of  that  pressure  to  the  point, 
Word  slow  pursuing  word  in  monotone, 
Alkestis  spoke  with  ;  so  Admetos,  now, 
Solenmly  bore  the  burden  of  the  truth. 
And  as  the  voice  of  him  grew,  gathered  strength. 
And  groaned  on,  and  persisted  to  the  end. 
We  felt  how  deep  had  been  descent  in  grief. 
And  with  what  change  he  came  up  now  to  light. 
And  left  behind  such  httleness  as  tears. 

'^  Friends,  I  account  the  fortune  of  my  wife 
Happier  than  mine,  though  it  seem  otherwise : 
For,  her  indeed  no  grief  will  ever  touch, 
And  she  from  many  a  labor  pauses  now. 
Renowned  one  !     Whereas  I,  who  ought  not  live, 
But  do  live,  by  evading  destiny, 
Sad  life  am  I  to  lead,  I  learn  at  last ! 
For  how  shall  I  bear  going  in-doors  here  ? 
Accosting  whom  ?     By  whom  saluted  back, 
Shall  I  have  joyous  entry  ?     Whither  turn  ? 
Inside,  the  solitude  will  drive  me  forth, 
When  I  behold  the  empty  bed  —  my  wife's  — 
The  seat  she  used  to  sit  upon,  the  floor 
Unsprinkled  as  when  dwellers  loved  the  cool. 
The  children  that  will  clasp  my  knees  about, 
Cry  for  their  mother  back :  these  servants  too 
Moaning  for  what  a  guardian  they  have  lost ! 
Inside  my  house  such  circumstance  awaits. 
Outside,  —  Thessalian  people*s  marriage-f easts 
And  gatherings  for  talk  will  harass  me, 
With  overflow  of  women  everywhere  ; 
It  is  impossible  I  look  on  them  — 
Familiars  of  my  wife  and  just  her  age ! 
And  then,  whoever  is  a  foe  of  mine. 
And  lights  on  me  —  why,  this  will  be  his  word  — 

*  See  there  I  alive  ignobly,  there  he  skulks 
That  played  the  dastard  when  it  came  to  die, 
And,  giving  her  he  wedded,  in  exchange, 
Kept  himself  out  of  Hades  safe  and  sound, 
The  coward  !     Do  you  call  tliat  creature  —  man? 
He  hates  his  parents  for  declining  death, 
Just  as  if  he  himself  would  gladly  die  ! ' 
This  sort  of  reputation  shall  I  have. 
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Beside  the  other  ills  enough  in  store, 
ni-funed,  ill-faring,  —  what  advantage,  friendst 
Do  yon  perceive  I  gain  by  life  for  death  ?  " 
That  was  the  truth.     Vexed  waters  sank  to  smooth ; 
'T  was  only  when  the  last  of  bubbles  broke, 
The  latest  circlet  widened  all  away 
And  left  a  placid  level,  that  up  swam 
To  the  surface  the  drowned  truth,  in  dreadful  change. 
So,  through  the  quiet  and  submission,  —  ay, 
Spite  of  some  strong  words  —  (for  you  miss  the  tone) 
Tlie  grief  was  getdng  to  be  infinite  — 
Grief,  friends  fell  hack  before.     Their  office  ■tn^nt 
To  that  old  solace  of  humanity  — 
"  Being  bora  mortal,  bear  grief  I     Why  bom  else?" 
And  they  could  only  meditate  anew. 

"  They,  too,  upborn 
And  haply  science 
Had  searched  the  heights  :  had  sounded  depths  as  well 
By  catching  much  at  books  where  logic  lurkedt 
Yet  nowliere  found  they  aught  could  overcome 
Necessity :   not  any  medicine  nerved, 
Wliich  Thrakian  tablets  treasure,  Orphic  voics 
Wrote  iteelf  down  upon  ;  nor  remedy 
Which  Phoiboa  gave  to  the  Asklepiadai ; 
Cutting  the  roote  of  many  a  virtuous  herb 
To  solace  overburdened  mortals.     None ! 
Of  this  sole  goddess,  never  may  we  go 
To  altar  nor  to  image  :  sacrifice 
She  hears  not     All  to  pray  for  is  — '  Approach  I 
But,  oh,  no  harder  on  me,  awful  one. 
Than  heretofore !      Let  life  endure  thee  still ! 
For,  whatsoe'er  Zeus'  nod  decree,  that  same 
In  concert  ivith  thee  hath  accom])lishmenL 
Iron,  the  very  stuff  o'  the  Ctialuboi, 
Thou,  by  slieer  strength,  dost  conquer  and  subdue  ; 
Nor,  of  tliat  harsli  abrapt  resolve  of  thine, 
Any  relenting  is  there  1 ' 

"  O  my  king ! 
Thee  also,  in  the  shackles  of  those  bands, 
Not  to  he  shunned,  the  Goddess  grasped  !     Yet,  bear  I 
Since  never  wilt  thou  lead  from  anderground 
The  dead  ones,  wail  thy  worst !     If  mortals  die,  — 
The  very  children  of  immortals,  too, 
I>roppe<l  'mid  our  darkness,  these  decay  as  sure! 
Dear  indeed  was  she  while  among  us  :  dear. 
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Now  she  is  dead,  must  she  forever  he : 

Thy  portion  was  to  clasp,  within  thy  coach, 

The  noblest  of  all  women  as  a  wife. 

Nor  be  the  tomb  of  her  supposed  some  heap 

That  hides  mortality  :  but  like  the  Gods 

Honored,  a  veneration  to  a  world 

Of  wanderers !     Oft  the  wanderer,  struck  thereby. 

Who  else  had  sailed  past  in  his  merchant-ship. 

Ay,  he  shall  leave  ship,  land,  long  wind  his  way 

Up  to  the  mountain-summit,  till  there  break 

Speech  forth,  *  So,  this  was  she,  then,  died  of  old 

To  save  her  husband  !  now,  a  deity 

She  bends  above  us.     Hail,  benignant  one  ! 

Give  good  !  *     Such  voices  so  will  supplicate. 

But  —  can  it  be  ?     Alkmen^'s  offspring  comes, 

Admetos !  —  to  thy  house  advances  here  !  " 

I  doubt  not,  they  supposed  him  decently 

Dead  somewhere  in  that  winter  world  of  Thrace  — 

Vanquished  by  one  o*  the  Bistones,  or  else 

Victim  to  some  mad  steed's  voracity  — 

For  did  not  friends  prognosticate  as  much  ? 

It  were  a  new  example  to  the  point. 

That  ^*-  children  of  immortals,  dropped  by  stealth 

Into  our  darkness,  die  as  sure  as  we  !  '* 

A  case  to  quote  and  comfort  people  with : 

But,  as  for  lamentation,  ai  and  pheu. 

Right-minded  subjects  kept  them  for  their  lord. 

Ay,  he  it  was  advancing !     In  he  strode. 

And  took  his  stand  before  Admetos,  —  turned 

Now  by  despair  to  such  a  quietude. 

He  neither  raised  his  face  nor  spoke,  this  time, 

The  while  his  friend  surveyed  him  steadily. 

That  friend  looked  rough  with  fighting :  had  he  strained 

Worst  brute  to  breast  was  ever  strangled  yet  ? 

Somehow,  a  victory  —  for  there  stood  the  strength, 

Happy,  as  always  ;  something  grave,  perhaps  ; 

The  great  vein-cordage  on  the  fret-worked  front. 

Black-swollen,  beaded  yet  with  battle-dew 

The  yellow  hair  o*  the  hero !  — his  big  frame 

A-quiver  with  each  muscle  sinking  back 

Into  the  sleepy  smooth  it  leaped  from  late. 

Under  the  great  guard  of  one  arm,  there  leant 

A  shrouded  something,  live  and  woman-like. 

Propped  by  the  heartbeats  *neath  the  lion-coat. 

When  he  had  ftniahed  bi%  survey,  it  seemed, 
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The  heaylngs  of  the  heart  began  subside, 
The  helpful  breath  returned,  and  last  the  Bmile 
Shone  out,  all  Herahles  was  back  again. 
As  the  words  followed  the  saluUDg  hand. 

**  To  friendly  man,  behooves  we  freely  speak, 
AdmetoB !  —  nor  keep  buried,  deep  in  breast, 
Blame  we  leave  silent.     I  asauredly 
Judged  myself  pru)H:r,  if  I  lihould  approach 
By  acci<lent  calamities  of  tliine. 
To  be  demonstrably  thy  friend  :  but  thou 
Told'st  me  not  of  the  corpse  then  claiming  care, 
That  was  tliy  wife's,  but  didst  install  me  guest 
I'  the  house  here,  as  though  busied  with  a  grief 
Indeed,  but  then,  mere  grief  beyond  thy  gate : 
And  so,  I  crowned  ray  head,  and  to  the  Gods 
Poured  my  libations  in  thy  dwelling-place, 
With  such  misfortune  round  me.     And  1  blame  — 
Certainly  blame  thee,  having  suffered  thus  ! 
But  still  I  would  not  pain  thee,  pained  enough  : 
So  let  it  pass  I     Wherefore  I  seek  thee  now, 
Having  turned  back  again  thongh  onward  hound, 
That  I  will  tell  thee.     Take  and  kee])  for  me 
This  woman,  till  I  come  thy  way  again. 
Driving  before  me,  having  killed  the  king 
O'  the  Bistones,  that  drove  of  Thrakian  steeds  : 
In  such  case,  give  the  woman  back  to  me ! 
But  should  1  fare,  —  as  fare  I  fain  would  not> 
Seeing  I  hope  to  prosper  a:id  return,  — 
Then,  I  bequeath  her  as  thy  household  slave. 
She  came  into  my  hands  with  good  hard  toil ! 
For,  what  find  I.  when  started  on  my  course. 
But  certain  people,  a  whole  country-side, 
Holding  a  wrestling-bout  ?  as  good  to  me 
As  a  new  labor :  whence  I  took,  and  here 
Come  keeping  with  me,  this,  the  victor's  priie. 
For,  such  as  conquereil  in  tlie  easy  work. 
Gained  horses  which  they  drove  away :  and  such 
Aj  conquered  in  the  harder,  —  those  who  boxed 
And  wtestled.  —  cattle  :  and,  to  crown  the  prize, 
A  woman  followed.     Chancing  as  I  did, 
Base  were  it  to  forego  this  fame  and  gain  ! 
WeU,  as  I  said,  I  trust  htr  to  thy  care  : 
No  woman  I  have  kidnapped,  understand ' 
But  good  hard  toil  has  done  it:  here  I  come! 
Some  day,  who  knows  ?  even  thou  wilt  praise  the  feat  1  " 
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Admetos  raised  his  face  and  eyed  the  pair : 
Then,  hollowly  and  with  submission,  spoke, 
And  spoke  again,  and  spoke  time  after  time, 
When  he  perceived  the  silence  of  his  friend 
Would  not  be  broken  by  consenting  word. 
As  a  tired  slave  goes  adding  stone  to  stone 
Until  he  stop  some  current  that  molests, 
So  poor  Admetos  piled  up  argument 
Vainly  against  the  purpose  sdl  too  plain 
In  that  great  brow  acquainted  with  command. 

"  Nowise  dishonoring,  nor  amid  my  foes 
Ranking  thee,  did  I  hide  my  wife's  ill  fate ; 
But  it  were  grief  superimposed  on  grief, 
Shouldst  thou  have  hastened  to  another  home. 
My  own  woe  was  enough  for  me  to  weep ! 
But,  for  this  woman,  —  if  it  so  may  be,  — 
Bid  some  Thessalian,  —  I  entreat  thee,  king !  — 
Keep  her,  —  who  has  not  suffered  like  myself ! 
Many  of  the  Pheraioi  welcome  thee. 
Be  no  reminder  to  me  of  my  ills ! 
I  could  not,  if  I  saw  her  come  to  live, 
Restrain  the  tear !     Inflict  on  me,  diseased, 
No  new  disease  :  woe  bends  me  down  enough ! 
Then,  where  could  she  be  sheltered  in  my  house, 
Female  and  young  too  ?     For  that  she  is  young, 
The  vesture  and  adornment  prove.     Reflect  I 
Should  such  an  one  inhabit  tlie  same  roof 
With  men  ?    And  how,  mixed  up,  a  girl,  with  yoaths^ 
Shall  she  keep  pure,  in  that  case  ?     No  light  task 
To  curb  the  May-day  youngster,  Herakles ! 
I  only  speak  because  of  care  for  thee. 
Or  must  I,  in  avoidance  of  such  harm, 
Make  her  to  enter,  lead  her  life  within 
The  chamber  of  the  dead  one,  all  apart  ? 
How  shall  I  introduce  this  other,  couch 
This  where  Alkestis  lay  ?     A  double  blame 
I  apprehend :  first,  from  the  citizens  — 
Lest  some  tongue  of  them  taunt  that  I  betray 
My  benefactress,  fall  into  the  snare 
Of  a  new  fresh  face  :  then,  the  dead  one's  self,  ^ 
Will  she  not  blame  me  likewise  ?     Worthy,  sore, 
Of  worship  from  me  !  circumspect  my  ways, 
And  jealous  of  a  fault,  are  bound  to  be. 
But  thou,  —  O  woman,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  — 
Know,  thou  hast  all  the  form,  art  like  as  like 
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Alkestis,  in  the  bodily  shape !     Ah  me  ! 

Take  — by  the  Gods  —  this  woman  from  my  sight, 

Lest  thou  undo  me,  the  undone  before  ! 

Since  I  seem  —  seeing  hep  —  as  if  I  saw 

My  own  wife  !     And  confusions  cloud  my  heart, 

And  from  my  eyes  the  springs  break  forth  I     Ah  me 

Unhappy  —  how  I  taste  for  Uie  first  time 

My  misery  in  all  its  bitterness !  " 

Whereat  the  friends  conferred  :  "  The  chance,  in  truth, 

Wa«  an  untoward  one  —  none  said  otherwise. 

Still,  what  a  God  comes  giving,  good  or  bad. 

That,  one  should  take  and  bear  with.     Take  her,  then  I 

Herakles,  —  not  unfastening  his  hold 

On  that  same  misery,  beyond  mistake 

Hoarse  in  the  words,  convulsive  in  the  face,  — 
^^  I  would  that  I  had  such  a  power,"  said  he, 
^'  As  to  lead  up  into  the  light  again 

Thy  very  wife,  and  grant  thee  sach  a  grace  !  " 

'^  Well  do  I  know  thou  wouldst :  but  where  the  hope  ? 
There  is  no  bringing  back  the  dead  to  light." 

**  Be  not  extravf^nt  in  grief,  no  less ! 
Bear  it,  by  augury  of  better  things  !  " 

'^  *T  is  easier  to  advise  ^  bear  up,'  than  bear ! " 


*^  But  how  carve  way  i'  the  life  that  lies  before, 
If  bent  on  groaning  ever  for  the  past  ?  " 

^^  I  myself  know  that :  but  a  certain  love 
Allures  me  to  the  choice  I  shall  not  change." 

*^  Ay,  but,  still  loving  dead  ones,  still  makes  weep." 

'^  And  let  it  be  so  !     She  has  ruined  me. 
And  still  more  than  I  say :  that  answers  all." 

"  Oh,  thou  hast  lost  a  brave  wife  :  who  disputes  ?  " 

"  So  brave  a  one  —  that  he  whom  thou  behold'st 
Will  never  more  enjoy  his  life  again  !  " 

"  Time  will  assuage  !     The  evil  yet  is  young !  " 
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^^  Time,  thou  mayst  say,  will ;  if  time  mean  —  to  die." 

**  A  wife  —  the  longing  for  new  marriage-joys 
Will  stop  thy  sorrow !  " 

'*'  Hush,  friend,  —  hold  thy  peace! 
What  hast  thou  said !     I  could  not  credit  ear  !  " 

^'  How  then  ?    Thou  wilt  not  marry,  then,  hat  keep 
A  widowed  couch  ?  " 

'*  There  is  not  any  one 
Of  womankind  shall  couch  with  whom  thou  seest ! " 

''  Dost  think  to  profit  thus  in  any  way 
The  dead  one  ?  " 

"  Her,  wherever  she  abide. 
My  duty  is  to  honor." 

"  And  I  praise  — 
Indeed  I  praise  thee  !     Still,  thou  hast  to  pay 
The  price  of  it,  in  being  held  a  fool !  " 

''  Fool  call  me  —  only  one  name  call  me  not ! 
Bridegroom !  " 

'*  No  :  it  was  praise,  I  portioned  thee. 
Of  being  good  true  husband  to  thy  wife  !  " 

'^  When  I  betray  her,  though  she  is  no  more, 
May  I  die  !  " 

And  the  thing  he  said  was  true : 
For  out  of  HeraI:-:3  a  great  glow  broke. 
There  stood  a  victor  worthy  of  a  prize : 
The  violet-crown  that  withers  on  the  brow 
Of  the  half-hearted  claimant.     Oh,  he  knew 
The  signs  of  battle  hard  fought  and  well  won, 
This  queller  of  the  monsters !  —  knew  his  friend 
Planted  firm  foot,  now,  on  the  loathly  thing 
That  was  Admetos  late  !  *'  would  die,'*  he  knew, 
Ere  let  the  reptile  raise  its  crest  again. 
If  that  was  truth,  why  try  the  true  friend  more  ? 

'*  Then,  since  thou  canst  be  faithful  to  the  death. 
Take,  deep  into  thy  house,  my  dame  !  '*  smiled  he. 

"  Not  so  !  —  I  pray,  by  thy  Progenitor !  " 

'*  Thou  wilt  mistake  in  disobeying  me  !  " 
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"  Obeying  thee,  I  have  to  break  my  heart !  *' 

"  Obey  me  I     Who  knows  but  the  favor  done 
May  fall  into  its  place  as  duty  too  ?  " 

So,  he  was  humble,  would  decline  no  more 
Bearing  a  burden :  he  just  sighed,  *'  Alas  I 
Would  thou  hadst  never  brought  this  prize  from  game ! " 

^'  Tet,  when  I  conquered  there,  thou  conqueredst !  " 

**  All  excellently  urged !     Yet  —  spite  of  all| 
Bear  with  me  !  let  the  woman  go  away ! " 

**  She  shall  go,  if  needs  must :  but  ere  she  go, 
See  if  there  is  need ! '' 

'^  Need  there  is !     At  leasts 
Except  I  make  thee  angry  with  me,  so !  " 


''  But  I  persist,  because  I  have  my  spice 
Of  intuition  likewise :  take  the  dame  !  ** 

*^  Be  thou  the  victor,  then !     But  certainly 
Thou  dost  thy  friend  no  pleasure  in  the  act !  " 

**  Oh,  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  praise  me  !     Now 
Only  obey ! " 

'^  Then,  servants,  since  my  house 
Must  needs  receive  this  woman,  take  her  there  ! " 

^'  I  shall  not  trust  this  woman  to  the  care 
Of  servants." 

"  Why,  conduct  her  in,  thyself, 
If  that  seem  preferable !  '* 

"  I  prefer, 
With  thy  good  leave,  to  place  her  in  thy  hands  I 
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"  I  would  not  touch  her !     Entry  to  the  house  — 
That,  I  concede  thee." 

"  To  thy  sole  right  hand 
I  mean  to  trust  her !  " 

"  King !     Thou  wrenchest  this 
Out  of  me  by  main  force,  if  I  submit !  " 

*^  Courage,  friend !     Come,  stretch  hand  forth !     Grood !     Now 
touch 
The  stranger-woman ! " 
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"■  There  !     A  hand  I  stretch- 
As  though  it  meant  to  cut  off  Grorgon's  head  !  " 

"Hast  hold  of  her?" 

"  Fast  hold." 

«  Why,  then,  hold  fad 
And  have  her  !  and,  one  day,  asseverate 
Thou  wilt,  I  think,  thy  friend,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
He  was  the  gentle  guest  to  entertain ! 
Look  at  her  !     See  if  she,  in  any  way. 
Present  thee  with  resemblance  of  thy  wife !  " 

Ah,  but  the  tears  come,  find  the  words  at  fault ! 

There  is  no  telling  how  the  hero  twitched 

The  veil  off :  and  there  stood,  with  such  fixed  eyes 

And  such  slow  smile,  Alkestis'  silent  self ! 

It  was  the  crowning  grace  of  that  great  heart. 

To  keep  back  joy :  procrastinate  the  truth 

Until  the  wife,  who  had  made  proof  and  found 

The  husband  wanting,  might  essay  once  more, 

Hear,  see,  and  feel  him  renovated  now  — 

Able  to  do,  now,  all  herself  had  done. 

Risen  to  the  height  of  her :  so,  hand  in  hand, 

The  two  might  go  together,  live  and  die. 

Beside,  when  he  found  speech,  you  guess  the  speech. 

He  could  not  think  he  saw  his  wife  again : 

It  was  some  mocking  God  that  used  the  bliss 

To  make  him  mad  !     Till  Herakles  must  help  : 

Assure  him  that  no  spectre  mocked  at  all ; 

He  was  embracing  whom  he  buried  once. 

Still,  —  did  he  touch,  might  he  address  the  true,  — 

True  eye,  true  body  of  the  true  live  wife  ? 

And  Herakles  said,  smiling,  "  All  was  truth. 

Spectre  ?     Admetos  had  not  made  his  guest 

One  who  played  ghost-invoker,  or  such  cheat ! 

Oh,  he  might  speak  and  have  response,  in  time ! 

All  heart  could  wish  was  gained  now  —  life  for  death : 

Only,  the  rapture  must  not  grow  immense  : 

Take  care,  nor  wake  the  envy  of  the  Grods  !  " 

"  Oh  thou,  of  greatest  Zeus  true  son,"  —  so  spoke 

Admetos  when  the  closing  word  must  come, 
"  Go  ever  in  a  glory  of  success, 

And  save,  that  sire,  his  offspring  to  the  end  ! 
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For  thou  hast  —  only  thou  —  raised  me  and  mine 
Up  again  to  this  light  and  life !  "     Then  asked 
Tremblingly,  how  was  trod  the  perilous  path 
Out  of  the  dark  into  the  light  and  life : 
How  it  had  happened  with  Alkestis  there. 

And  Herakles  said  little,  but  enough  — 

How  he  engaged  in  combat  with  that  king 

O*  the  daemons :  how  the  field  of  contest  lay 

By  the  tomb's  self :  how  he  sprang  from  ambuscadoi 

Captured  Death,  caught  him  in  that  pair  of  hands. 

But  all  the  time,  Alkestis  moved  not  once 
Out  of  the  set  gaze  and  the  silent  smile  ; 
And  a  cold  fear  ran  through  Admetos'  frame : 
"  Why  does  she  stand  and  front  me,  silent  thus  ?  " 

Herakles  solemnly  replied,  "  Not  yet 

Is  it  allowable  thou  hear  the  things 

She  has  to  tell  thee  ;  let  evanish  quite 

That  consecration  to  the  lower  Gods, 

And  on  our  upper  world  the  third  day  rise ! 

Lead  her  in,  meanwhile ;  good  and  true  thou  art, 

Grood,  true,  remain  thou !     Practise  piety 

To  stranger-guests  the  old  way  !     So,  farewell  I 

Since  forth  I  fare,  fulfil  my  urgent  task 

Set  by  the  king,  the  son  of  Sthenelos.*' 

Fain  would  Admetos  keep  that  splendid  smile 
Ever  to  light  him.     "  Stay  with  us,  thou  heart ! 
Remain  our  house-friend !  " 

"  At  some  other  day  I 
Now,  of  necessity,  I  haste  !  "  smiled  he. 

^'  But  mayst  thou  prosper,  go  forth  on  a  foot 
Sure  to  return  !     Through  all  the  tetrarchy, 
Command  my  eubjects  that  they  institute 
Thanksgiving-dances  for  the  glad  event. 
And  bid  each  altar  smoke  with  sacrifice  I 
For  we  are  minded  to  begin  a  fresh 
Existence,  better  than  the  life  before ; 
Seeing  I  own  myself  supremely  blest." 

Whereupon  all  the  friendly  moralists 
Drew  this  conclusion :  chirped,  each  beard  to  each : 
*  Manifold  are  thy  shapings,  Providence ! 
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Many  a  hopeless  matter  Gods  arrange. 

What  we  expected  never  came  to  pass : 

What  we  did  not  expect  Grods  brought  to  bear ; 

So  have  things  gone,  this  whole  experience  through  ! 
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Ah,  but  if  you  had  seen  the  play  itself ! 

They  say,  my  poet  failed  to  get  the  prize : 

Sophokles  got  the  pnze,  —  great  name !     They  say, 

Sophokles  also  means  to  make  a  piece, 

Model  a  new  Admetos,  a  new  wife  : 

Success  to  him  !     One  thing  has  many  sides. 

The  great  name  !     But  no  good  supplants  a  good, 

Nor  beauty  undoes  beauty.     Sophokles 

Will  carve  and  carry  a  fresh  cup,  brimful 

Of  beauty  and  good,  firm  to  the  altar-foot, 

And  glorify  the  Dionusiac  shrine  : 

Not  clash  against  this  crater  in  the  place 

Where  the  God  put  it  when  his  mouth  had  drained. 

To  the  last  dregs,  libation  life-blood-like, 

And  praised  Euripides  forevermore  — 

The  Human  with  his  dwpplngs  of  warm  tears. 

Still,  since  one  thing  may  have  so  many  sides, 

I  think  I  see  how,  —  far  from  Sophokles,  — 

You,  I,  or  any  one  might  mould  a  new 

Admetos,  new  Alkestis.     Ah,  that  brave 

Bounty  of  poets,  the  one  royal  race 

That  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  this  world ! 

They  give  no  gift  that  bounds  itself  and  ends 

I'  the  giving  and  the  taking :  theirs  so  breeds 

I'  the  heart  and  soul  o'  the  taker,  so  transmutes 

The  man  who  only  was  a  man  before. 

That  he  grows  godlike  in  his  turn,  can  give  — 

He  also :  share  the  poets'  privilege. 

Bring  forth  new  good,  new  beauty,  from  the  old. 

As  though  the  cup  that  gave  the  wine,  gave,  too, 

The  God's  prolific  giver  of  the  grape, 

That  vine,  was  wont  to  find  out,  fawn  around 

His  footstep,  springing  still  to  bless  the  dearth, 

At  bidding  of  a  Mainad.     So  with  me  : 

For  I  have  drunk  this  poem,  quenched  my  thirst, 

Satisfied  heart  and  soul  —  yet  more  remains ! 

Could  we  too  make  a  poem  ?     Try  at  least. 

Inside  the  head,  what  shape  the  rose-mists  take  I 
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When  Grod  ApoUon  took,  for  punishment, 
A  mortal  form  and  sold  himself  a  slave 
To  King  Admetos  till  a  term  should  end,  — 
Not  only  did  he  make,  in  servitude, 
Such  music,  while  he  fed  the  flocks  and  herds, 
As  saved  the  pasturage  from  wrong  or  fright, 
Curing  rough  creatures  of  ungentleness  : 
Much  more  did  that  melodious  wisdom  work 
Within  the  heart  o'  the  master  :  there,  ran  wild 
Many  a  lust  and  greed  that  grow  to  strength 
By  preying  on  the  native  pity  and  care. 
Would  else,  all  undisturbed,  possess  the  land. 

And  these,  the  God  so  tamed,  with  golden  tongnoi 
That,  in  the  plenitude  of  youth  and  power, 
Admetos  vowed  himself  to  rule  thenceforth 
In  Pherai  solely  for  his  people's  sake. 
Subduing  to  such  end  each  lust  and  greed 
That  dominates  the  natural  charity. 

And  so  the  struggle  ended.     Right  ruled  might : 
And  soft  yet  brave,  and  good  yet  wise,  the  man 
Stood  up  to  be  a  monarch ;  having  learned 
The  worth  of  life,  life's  worth  would  he  bestow 
On  all  whose  lot  was  cast,  to  live  or  die, 
As  he  determined  for  the  multitude. 
So  stands  a  statue  :  pedestalled  sublime. 
Only  that  it  may  wave  the  thunder  off, 
And  ward,  from  winds  that  vex,  a  world  below. 

And  then,  —  as  if  a  whisper  found  its  way 

E'en  to  the  sense  o'  the  marble,  —  "  Vain  thy  vow  I 

The  royalty  of  its  resolve,  that  head 

Shall  hide  within  the  dust  ere  day  be  done  : 

That  aim,  its  outstretch  of  beneficence. 

Shall  have  a  speedy  ending  on  the  earth : 

Lie  patient,  prone,  while  light  some  cricket  leaps 

And  takes  possession  of  the  masterpiece. 

To  sit,  sing  louder  as  more  near  the  sun. 

For  why  ?     A  flaw  was  in  the  pedestal ; 

Who  knows  ?     A  worm's  work  !     Sapped,  the  certain  fate 

O'  the  statue  is  to  fall,  and  thine  to  die !  " 

Whereat  the  monarch,  calm,  addressed  himself 
To  die,  but  bitterly  the  soul  outbroke  — 
**  O  prodigality  of  life,  blind  waste 
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V  the  world,  of  power  profuse  without  the  will 

To  make  life  do  its  work,  deserve  its  day ! 

My  ancestors  pursued  their  pleasure,  poured 

The  blood  o'  the  people  out  in  idle  war, 

Or  took  occasion  of  some  weary  peace 

To  bid  men  dig  down  deep  or  build  up  high, 

Spend  bone  and  marrow  that  the  king  might  feast 

Intrenched  and  buttressed  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Yet  they  all  lived,  nay,  lingered  to  old  age : 

As  though  Zeus  loved  that  they  should  laugh  to  scorn 

The  vanity  of  seeking  other  ends 

In  rule,  than  just  the  ruler's  pastime.     They 

Lived  ;  I  must  die." 

And,  as  some  long  last  moan 
Of  a  minor  suddenly  is  propped  beneath 
By  note  which,  new-struck,  turns  the  wail,  that  was. 
Into  a  wonder  and  a  triumph,  so 
Began  Alkestis  :  "  Nay,  thou  art  to  live ! 
The  glory  that,  in  the  disguise  of  flesh, 
Was  helpful  to  our  house,  —  he  prophesied 
The  coming  fate  :  whereon,  I  pleaded  sore 
That  he,  —  I  guessed  a  God,  who  to  his  couch 
Amid  the  clouds  must  go  and  come  again, 
WhUe  we  were  darkling,  —  since  he  loved  us  both. 
He  should  permit  thee,  at  whatever  price, 
To  live  and  carry  out  to  heart's  content 
Soul's  purpose,  turn  each  tliought  to  very  deed, 
Nor  let  Zeus  lose  the  monarch  meant  in  thee. 

*'  To  which  ApoUon,  with  a  sunset  smile. 
Sadly  —  *  And  so  should  mortals  arbitrate ! 
It  were  unseemly  if  they  aped  us  Gods, 
And,  mindful  of  our  chain  of  consequence. 
Lost  care  of  the  immediate  earthly  link : 
Forewent  the  comfort  of  life's  little  hour, 
In  prospect  of  some  cold  abysmal  blank 
Alien  eternity,  —  unlike  the  time 
They  know,  and  understand  to  practise  with,  — 
No,  —  our  eternity  —  no  heart's  blood,  bright     ' 
And  waiTn  outpoured  in  its  behoof,  would  tinge 
Never  so  palely,  warm  a  whit  the  more  : 
Whereas  retained  and  treasured  —  left  to  beat 
Joyously  on,  a  life's  length,  in  the  breast 
O'  the  loved  and  loving  —  it  would  throb  itself 
Through,  and  suffuse  the  earthly  tenement, 
Transform  it^  even  as  your  mansion  here 
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Is  love-transformed  into  a  temple-home 

Where  I,  a  God,  forget  the  Olumpian  glow, 

I*  the  feel  of  human  richness  like  the  rose : 

Your  hopes  and  fears,  so  hlind  and  yet  so  sweet 

With  death  ahout  them.     Therefore,  well  in  thee 

To  look,  not  on  eternity,  hut  time : 

To  apprehend  that,  should  Admetos  die, 

All,  we  Grods  purposed  in  him,  dies  as  sure : 

That,  life*s  link  snapping,  all  our  chain  is  lost. 

And  yet  a  mortal  glance  might  pierce,  methinks. 

Deeper  into  the  seeming  dark  of  things. 

And  learn,  no  fruit,  man's  life  can  hear,  will  fade : 

Learn,  if  Admetos  die  now,  so  much  more 

Will  pity  for  the  frailness  found  in  flesh. 

Will  terror  at  the  earthly  chance  and  change 

Frustrating  wisest  scheme  of  noblest  soul. 

Will  these  go  wake  the  seeds  of  good  asleep 

Throughout  the  world :  as  of t  a  rough  wind  sheda 

The  unripe  promise  of  some  field-flower,  —  true  I 

But  loosens  too  the  level,  and  lets  breathe 

A  thousand  captives  for  the  year  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  obtain  thy  prayer,  stay  fate ! 

Admetos  lives  —  if  thou  wilt  die  for  him ! ' 

*^  So  was  the  pact  concluded  that  I  die, 
And  thou  live  on,  live  for  thyself,  for  me, 
For  all  the  world.     Embrace  and  bid  me  hail. 
Husband,  because  I  have  the  victory  — 
Am,  heart,  soul,  head  to  foot,  one  happiness !  " 

Whereto  Admetos,  in  a  passionate  cry : 
**  Never,  by  that  true  word  ApoUon  spoke ! 
All  the  unwise  wish  is  unwished,  0  wife ! 
Let  purposes  of  Zeus  fulfil  themselves, 
If  not  through  me,  then  through  some  other  man  1 
Still,  in  myself  he  had  a  purpose  too, 
Inalienably  mine,  to  end  with  me  : 
This  purpose  —  that,  throughout  my  earthly  life, 
Mine  should  be  mingled  and  made  up  with  thine,  «- 
And  we  two  prove  one  force  and  play  one  part 
And  do  one  thing.     Since  death  divides  the  pair, 
'T  is  well  that  I  depart  and  thou  remain 
Who  wast  to  me  as  spirit  is  to  flesh : 
Let  the  flesh  perish,  be  perceived  no  more, 
So  thou,  the  spirit  that  informed  the  flesh, 
Bend  yet  awhile,  a  very  flame  above 
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The  rift  I  drop  into  the  darkness  hy,  — 
And  bid  remember,  flesh  and  spirit  once 
Worked  in  the  world,  one  body,  for  man's 
Never  be  that  abominable  show 
Of  passive  deatli  without  a  quickening  life  — 
Admetos  only,  no  Alkestis  now  !  " 

Then  she  :  '^  O  thou  Admetos,  must  the  pile 

Of  truth  on  truth,  which  needs  but  one  truth  more 

To  tower  up  in  completeness,  trophy-like, 

Emprise  of  man,  and  triumph  of  Uie  world, 

Must  it  go  ever  to  the  ground  again 

Because  of  some  faint  heart  or  faltering  hand. 

Which  we,  that  breathless  world  about  the  base. 

Trusted  should  carry  safe  to  altitude, 

Superimpose  o'  the  summit,  our  supreme 

Achievement,  our  victorious  coping-fitone  ? 

Shall  thine,  Beloved,  prove  the  hand  and  heart 

That  fail  again,  flinch  backward  at  the  truth 

Would  cap  and  crown  the  structure  this  last  time,  — - 

Precipitate  our  monumental  hope 

And  strew  the  earth  ignobly  yet  once  more  ? 

See  how,  truth  piled  on  truth,  the  structure  wante. 

Waits  just  the  crowning  truth  I  claim  of  thee ! 

Wouldst  thou,  for  any  joy  to  be  enjoyed, 

For  any  sorrow  that  thou  mightst  escape, 

Unwill  thy  will  to  reign  a  righteous  king  ? 

Nowise !     And  were  there  two  lots,  death  and  lif e,  — 

Life,  wherein  good  resolve  should  go  to  air, 

Death,  whereby  finest  fancy  grew  plain  fact 

I*  the  reign  of  thy  survivor,  —  life  or  death  ? 

Certainly  death,  thou  choosest.     Here  stand  I 

The  wedded,  the  beloved  one  :  hadst  thou  loved 

Her  who  less  wortliily  could  estimate 

Both  life  and  death  than  thou?     Not  so  should  say 

Admetos,  whom  Aj)ollon  made  come  court 

Alkestis  in  a  car,  submissive  brutes 

Of  blood  were  yoked  to,  symbolizing  soul 

Must  dominate  unruly  sense  in  man. 

Then,  shall  Admetos  and  Alkestis  see 

Good  alike,  and  alike  choose,  each  for  each. 

Good,  —  and  yet  each  for  other,  at  the  last. 

Choose  evil  ?     What  ?  thou  soundest  in  my  soul 

To  depths  below  the  deepest,  reachest  good 

In  evil,  that  makes  evil  good  again, 

And  so  allottest  to  me  that  I  live 
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And  not  die  —  letting  die,  not  thee  alone. 
Bat  all  true  life  that  lived  in  both  of  us  ? 
Look  at  me  once  ere  thoo  decree  the  lot !  " 

Therewith  her  whole  soul  entered  into  his, 
He  looked  the  look  back,  and  Alkestis  (tied* 

And  even  while  it  lay,  i'  the  look  of  lum. 

Dead,  the  dimmed  body,  bright  Alkestis'  soul 

Had  penetrated  through  the  populace 

Of  ghosts,  was  got  to  Kor^,  — throned  and  crowned 

The  pensive  queen  o'  the  twilight,  where  she  dwelb 

Forever  in  a  muse,  but  half  away 

From  flowery  earth  she  lost  and  hankers  for,  — 

And  there  demanded  to  become  a  ghost 

Before  the  time. 

Whereat  the  softened  eyes 
Of  the  lost  maidenhood  that  lingered  still 
Straying  among  the  flowers  in  Sicily, 
Sudden  was  startled  back  to  Hades'  throne 
By  that  demand :  broke  through  humanity 
Into  the  orbed  omniscience  of  a  Grod, 
Searched  at  a  glance  Alkestis  to  the  soul. 
And  said  —  while  a  long  slow  sigh  lost  itself 
I'  the  hard  and  hollow  passage  of  a  laugh : 

^  Hence,  thou  deceiver !     This  is  not  to  die. 
If,  by  the  very  death  which  mocks  me  now, 
The  life,  that 's  left  behind  and  past  my  power, 
Is  formidably  doubled.     Say,  there  fight 
Two  athletes,  side  by  side,  each  athlete  armed 
With  only  half  the  weapons,  and  no  more, 
Adequate  to  a  contest  with  their  foe  : 
If  one  of  these  should  fling  helm,  sword  and  shield 
To  fellow  —  shieldless,  swordless,  helmless  late  — 
And  so  leap  naked  o'er  the  barrier,  leave 
A  combatant  equipped  from  head  to  heel, 
Yet  cry  to  the  other  side,  '  Receive  a  friend 
Who  fights  no  longer  ! '     *  Back,  friend,  to  the  fray  I  * 
Would  be  the  prompt  rebuff  ;  I  echo  it. 
Two  souls  in  one  were  formidable  odds  : 
Admetos  must  not  be  himself  and  thou  I  " 

And  so,  before  the  embrace  relaxed  a  whit. 
The  lost  eyes  opened,  still  beneath  the  look ; 
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And  lo,  Alkestis  was  alive  again, 

And  of  Admetos'  rapture  who  shall  speak  ? 

So,  the  two  lived  together  long  and  well. 

Bat  never  could  I  learn,  by  word  of  scribe 

Or  voice  of  poet,  rumor  wafts  our  way, 

That  —  of  the  scheme  of  rule  in  righteoosnesSy 

The  bringing  back  again  the  Golden  Age, 

Which,  rather  than  renounce,  our  pair  would  die  — 

That  ever  one  faint  particle  came  true. 

With  both  alive  to  bring  it  to  effect : 

Such  is  the  envy  Grods  still  bear  mankind ! 

So  might  our  version  of  the  story  prove, 
And  no  Euripidean  pathos  plague 
Too  much  my  critic-friend  of  Syracuse. 

"  Besides  your  poem  failed  to  get  the  prize : 
(That  is,  the  first  prize  :  second  prize  is  none.) 
Sophokles  got  it !  "     Honor  the  great  name  ! 
All  cannot  love  two  great  names  ;  yet  some  do : 
I  know  the  poetess  who  graved  in  gold. 
Among  her  glories  that  shall  never  fade, 
This  style  and  title  for  Euripides, 
The  Human  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tectrs* 

I  know,  too,  a  great  Kaunian  painter,  strong 
As  Herakles,  though  rosy  with  a  robe 
Of  grace  that  softens  down  the  sinewy  strength : 
And  he  has  made  a  picture  of  it  all. 
There  lies  Alkestis  dead,  beneath  the  sun, 
She  longed  to  look  her  last  upon,  beside 
The  sea,  which  somehow  tempts  the  life  in  ns 
To  come  trip  over  its  white  waste  of  waves, 
And  try  escape  from  earth,  and  fleet  as  free. 
Behind  the  body,  I  suppose  there  bends 
Old  Plieres  in  his  hoary  impotence ; 
And  women-wailers,  in  a  corner  crouch 

—  Four,  beautiful  as  you  four  —  yes,  indeed !  — 
Close,  each  to  other,  agonizing  all. 

As  fastened,  in  fear's  rhythmic  sympathy, 

To  two  contending  opposite.     There  strains 

The  might  o'  the  hero  'gainst  his  more  than  match, 

—  Death,  dreadful  not  in  thew  and  bone,  but  like 
The  envenomed  substance  that  exudes  some  dew 
Whereby  the  merely  honest  flesh  and  blood 
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Will  fester  up  and  run  to  rain  straight, 

Ere  they  can  close  with,  clasp  and  overcome 

The  poisonous  impalpability 

That  simulates  a  form  beneath  the  flow 

Of  those  gray  garments ;  I  pronounce  that  piece 

Worthy  to  set  up  in  our  Poikil^ ! 

And  all  came,  —  glory  of  the  golden  verse, 
And  passion  of  the  picture,  and  that  fine 
Frank  outgush  of  the  human  gratitude 
Which  saved  our  ship  and  me,  in  Syracuse,  — 
Ay,  and  the  tear  or  two  which  slipt  perhaps 
Away  from  you,  friends,  while  I  told  my  tale, 
—  It  all  came  of  this  play  that  gained  no  prize ! 
Why  crown  whom  Zeus  has  crowned  in  soul  before  ? 
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T^  KoMiop  8i  r6vV  iTAijr  rdXas  w6woWy 
.  .  .  9&fia   OptyK&aai  maKois, 

I  slew  the  Hydra,  and  from  labor  paii8*d 
To  labor  —  tribes  of  labors  I     TiU,  at  hmt, 
Attempting  one  more  labor,  in  a  trice, 
Alack,  viui  ills  I  crotcned  tht  ed\fice* 


Tou  have  seen  better  days,  dear  ?    So  have  I — 

And  worse  too,  for  they  brought  no  such  bad-mouth 

As  yours  to  lisp  "  You  wish  you  knew  me  I  "    Well, 

Wise  men,  't  is  said,  have  sometimes  wished  the  same, 

And  wished  and  had  their  trouble  for  their  pains. 

Suppose  ray  CEdipus  should  lurk  at  last 

Under  a  pork-pie  hat  and  crinoline, 

And,  latish,  pounce  on  Sphinx  in  Leicester  Square  ? 

Or  likelier,  what  if  Sphinx  in  wise  old  age. 

Grown  sick  of  snapping  foolish  people's  heads. 

And  jealous  for  her  riddle's  proper  rede,  — 

Jealous  that  the  good  trick  which  served  the  turn 

Have  justice  rendered  it,  nor  class  one  day 

With  friend  Home's  stilts  and  tongs  and  medium-ware, 

What  if  the  once  redoubted  Sphinx,  I  say, 

(Because  night  draws  on,  and  the  sands  increase, 

And  desert-whispers  grow  a  prophecy,) 

Tell  all  to  Corinth  of  her  own  accord, 

Bright  Corinth,  not  dull  Thebes,  for  Lais'  sake, 

Who  finds  me  hardly  gray,  and  likes  my  nose, 

And  thinks  a  man  of  sixty  at  the  prime  ? 

Good !     It  shall  be  !     Reveahnent  of  myself  I 
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But  listen,  for  we  must  co-operate  ; 

I  don't  drink  tea :  permit  me  the  cigar ! 

First,  how  to  make  the  matter  plain,  of  course  — 

What  was  the  law  by  which  I  lived.     Let  *8  see : 

Ay,  we  must  take  one  instant  of  my  life 

Spent  sitting  by  your  side  in  this  neat  room : 

Watch  well  the  way  I  use  it,  and  don't  laugh  I 

Here 's  paper  on  the  table,  pen  and  ink : 

Give  me  the  soiled  bit  —  not  the  pretty  rose ! 

See !  having  sat  an  hour,  I  'm  rested  now. 

Therefore  want  work  :  and  spy  no  better  work 

For  eye  and  hand  and  mind  that  guides  them  both. 

During  this  instant,  than  to  draw  my  pen 

From  blot  One  —  thus  —  up,  up  to  blot  Two  —  thus  — • 

Which  I  at  last  reach,  thus,  and  here  's  my  line 

Five  inches  long  and  tolerably  straight : 

Better  to  draw  than  leave  undrawn,  I  think, 

Fitter  to  do  than  let  alone,  I  hold. 

Though  better,  fitter,  by  but  one  degree. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  rather  than  sit  still 

Simply,  my  right-hand  drew  it  while  my  left 

Pulled  smooth  and  pinched  the  moustache  to  a  point. 

Now  I  permit  your  plump  lips  to  unpurse : 
"  So  far,  one  possibly  may  understand 

Without  recourse  to  witchcraft !  "     True,  my  dear. 

Thus  folks  begin  with  Euclid,  —  finish,  how  ? 

Trying  to  square  the  circle  !  —  at  any  rate, 

Solving  abstruser  problems  than  this  first, 
"  How  find  the  nearest  way  'twixt  point  and  point.** 

Deal  but  with  moral  mathematics  so  — 

Master  one  merest  moment's  work  of  mine, 

Even  this  practising  with  pen  and  ink,  — 

Demonstrate  why  1  rather  plied  the  quill 

Than  left  the  space  a  blank,  —  you  gain  a  fact, 

And  God  knows  what  a  fact 's  worth  !     So  proceed 

By  inference  from  just  this  moral  fact 

—  I  don't  say,  to  that  plaguy  quadrature, 
*'  What  the  whole  man  meant,  whom  you  wish  you  knew,^ 

But,  what  meant  certain  things  he  did  of  old. 

Which  puzzled  Europe,  —  why,  you  '11  find  them  plaiiiy 

This  way,  not  otherwise  :  I  guarantee. 

Understand  one,  you  comprehend  the  rest. 

Rays  from  all  round  converge  to  any  point : 

Study  the  point  then  ere  you  track  the  rays ' 
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The  size  o'  the  circle 's  nothing  ;  Bnbdiviile 

Earth,  And  earth's  smallest  grain  of  mustai'd-seed, 

You  count  as  many  parts,  small  matching  lai^j 

If  you  can  use  the  mind's  eye :  otherwise, 

Material  optics,  being  gross  at  best, 

Prefer  the  large  and  leave  our  mind  the  small  — 

And  pray  how  many  folk  have  minds  can  see  ? 

Certainly  you  —  and  somebody  in  Thrace 

Whose  name  escapes  me  at  the  moment.     You  — 

Lend  me  your  mind  then  !     Analyze  with  me 

This  instance  of  the  line  'twixt  blot  and  blut 

I  rather  chose  to  draw  than  leave  a  blank, 

Things  else  being  equal.     You  are  taught  thereby 

That 't  is  my  nature,  when  I  am  at  ease, 

Rather  than  idle  out  my  life  too  long. 

To  want  to  do  a  thing — to  put  a  thought, 

Whether  a  great  thought  or  a  little  one, 

Into  an  act,  as  nearly  as  may  he. 

Make  what  is  absolutely  new — I  can't, 

Mar  what  \a  made  alrea<ly  well  enough  — 

I  won't :   but  turn  to  best  account  the  thing 

That  'b  half-made  — that  1  can.     Two  blots,  you  saT 

I  knew  how  to  extend  into  a  line 

Symmetric  on  the  sheet  they  blurred  before  — 

Such  little  act  sufficed,  this  time,  such  thought. 

Now,  we  '11  extend  rays,  widen  oat  the  verge, 

Describe  a  larger  circle  :  leave  this  first 

Clod  of  an  instance  we  began  with,  rise 

To  the  complete  world  many  clods  effect 

Only  continue  patient  while  I  throw, 

Delver-like,  spadeful  after  spadeful  up. 

Just  as  truths  come,  the  subsoil  of  me,  mould 

Whence  spring  my  moods ;  your  object,  —  just  to  find, 

Alike  from  handlift  and  from  barrow-load, 

What  salts  and  silts  may  constitute  the  earth  — 

If  it  be  proper  stuff  to  blow  man  glass. 

Or  bake  him  pottery,  bear  him  oaks  or  wheat  — 

What 's  born  of  me.  in  brief ;  which  found,  all '»  known. 

If  it  were  genius  did  the  digging-job, 

Logic  would  speedily  sift  ite  product  smooth 

And  leave  the  crude  truths  bare  for  poetry ; 

But  I  'm  no  poet,  and  am  stiff  i'  the  back. 

What  one  spread  fails  to  brinj;,  anothfr  may. 

In  goes  tlie  shovel  and  out  comes  scoop  —  as  here ! 
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I  live  to  please  myself.     I  recognize 

Power  passing  mine,  immeasurable,  God  — 

Above  me,  whom  He  made,  as  heaven  beyond 

£arth  —  to  use  figures  which  assist  our  sense. 

I  know  that  He  is  there  as  I  am  here. 

By  the  same  proof,  which  seems  no  proof  at  all, 

It  so  exceeds  familiar  forms  of  prooL 

Why  "  there,'*  not  "  here  "  ?    Because,  when  I  say  "  there,. 

I  treat  the  feeling  with  distincter  shape 

That  space  exists  between  us  :   I,  —  not  He,  — 

Live,  think,  do  human  work  here  —  no  machine, 

His  will  moves,  but  a  being  by  myself. 

His,  and  not  He  who  made  me  for  a  work, 

Watches  my  working,  judges  its  effect, 

But  does  not  interpose.     He  did  so  once, 

And  probably  will  again  some  time  —  not  now. 

Life  being  the  minute  of  mankind,  not  God's, 

In  a  certain  sense,  like  time  before  and  time 

After  man's  earthly  life,  so  far  as  man 

Needs  apprehend  the  matter.     Am  I  clear  ? 

Suppose  I  bid  a  courier  take  to-night  — 

(.  .  .  Once  for  all,  let  me  talk  as  if  I  smoked 

Yet  in  the  Residenz,  a  personage : 

I  must  still  represent  the  thing  I  was, 

Galvanically  make  dead  muscle  play, 

Or  how  shall  I  illustrate  muscle's  use  ?) 

I  could  then,  last  July,  bid  courier  take 

Message  for  me,  post-haste,  a  thousand  miles. 

I  bid  him,  since  I  have  the  right  to  bid. 

And,  my  part  done  so  far,  his  part  begins ; 

He  starts  with  due  equipment,  will  and  power, 

Means  he  may  use,  misuse,  not  use  at  all, 

At  his  discretion,  at  his  peril  too. 

I  leave  him  to  himself :  but,  journey  done, 

I  count  the  minutes,  call  for  the  result 

In  quickness  and  the  courier  quality. 

Weigh  its  worth,  and  then  punish  or  reward 

According  to  proved  service ;  not  before. 

Meantime,  he  sleeps  through  noontide,  rides  till  dawn. 

Sticks  to  the  straight  road,  tries  the  crooked  path, 

Measures  and  manages  resource,  trusts,  doubts 

Advisers  by  the  wayside,  does  his  best 

At  his  discretion,  lags  or  launches  forth, 

(He  knows  and  I  know)  at  his  peril  too. 

You  see  ?     Exactly  thus  men  stand  to  Grod : 

I  with  my  courier,  God  with  me.     Just  so 
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I  have  Hia  bidding  to  perform ;  bat  mind 
And  body,  all  of  me,  though  made  and  meant 
For  that  sole  Berrice,  must  consult,  concert 
With  my  own  self  and  nobody  beside, 
How  to  effect  the  same :  God  helps  not  else. 
'T  is  I  who,  with  my  stock  of  craft  and  strength, 
Choose  the  directer  cut  across  the  hedge. 
Or  keep  the  foot-track  that  respects  a  crop. 
Lie  down  and  rest,  rise  up  and  run,  —  live  spare, 
Feed  free,  —  all  that  'e  my  business :  but,  arrive. 
Deliver  mes8<^,  bring  the  answer  back. 
And  make  ray  bow,  I  must ;  then  God  will  speak, 
Praise  me  or  haply  blame  as  service  proves. 
To  other  men,  to  each  and  every  one, 
Another  law!  what  likelier?    God,  perchance, 
Grants  each  new  man,  by  some  as  new  a  mode, 
Intercommunication  with  Himself, 
Wreaking  on  iiniteness  infinitude  ; 
By  such  a  series  of  effects,  gives  each 
Last  His  own  imprint ;  old  yet  ever  new 
The  process :  't  is  the  way  of  Deity. 
How  it  succeeds.  He  knows :  I  only  know 
That  varied  modes  of  creatureship  abound, 
Implying  just  as  varied  intercourse 
For  each  with  the  creator  of  then!  alL 
Each  has  his  own  mind  and  no  other's  mode. 
What  mode  may  yours  be  ?     I  shall  sympathize  1 
No  doubt,  you,  good  young  lady  that  you  are, 
Despite  a  natural  naughtiness  or  two. 
Turn  eyes  up  like  a  Fradier  M^fdalen 
And  see  on  outspread  providential  hand 
Above  the  owl's-wing  aigrette  — guard  and  gnidc'^ 
Visibly  o'er  your  path,  about  your  bed. 
Through  all  your  practisings  with  London-town. 
It  points,  you  go ;  it  stays  fixed,  and  yon  stop  ; 
You  quicken  its  procedure  by  a  word 
Spoken,  a  thought  in  silence,  prayer  and  priuse. 
Well,  I  believe  that  such  a  hand  may  stoop. 
And  such  appeals  to  it  may  stave  off  harm, 
Pacify  the  grim  guardian  of  this  Square, 
And  stand  you  in  good  stead  on  quarter-day : 
Quite  passible  in  your  case ;  not  in  mine. 
"  All,  but  I  choose  to  make  the  difference, 
Find  the  emancipation  ?  "     No,  I  hope  1 
If  I  deceive  myself,  take  noon  for  night, 
Please  to  become  determinedly  blind 
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To  the  trae  ordinance  of  human  life, 

Through  mere  presumption  —  that  is  my  afiEair, 

And  truly  a  grave  one  ;  but  as  grave  I  think 

Your  affair,  yours,  the  specially  observed,  — 

£ach  favored  person  that  perceives  his  path 

Pointed  liim,  inch  by  inch,  and  looks  above 

For  guidance,  through  the  mazes  of  this  worlds 

In  what  we  call  its  meanest  life-career 

—  Not  how  to  manage  Europe  properly, 

But  how  keep  open  shop,  and  yet  pay  rent, 

Rear  household,  and  make  both  ends  meet,  the  same. 

I  say,  such  man  is  no  less  tasked  than  I 

To  duly  take  the  path  appointed  him 

By  whatsoever  sign  he  recognize. 

Our  insincerity  on  both  our  heads ! 

No  matter  what  the  object  of  a  life, 

Small  work  or  large,  —  the  making  thrive  a  shop, 

Or  seeing  that  an  empire  take  no  harm,  — 

There  are  known  fruits  to  judgo  obedience  by. 

You  Ve  read  a  ton's  weight,  now,  of  newspaper  — 

Lives  of  me,  gabble  about  the  kind  of  prince  — 

You  know  my  work  i*  the  rough ;  I  ask  you,  then. 

Do  I  appear  subordinated  less 

To  hand-impulsion,  one  prime  push  for  all, 

Than  little  lives  of  men,  the  multitude 

That  cried  out,  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 

For  fresh  instructions,  did  or  did  not  work, 

And  praised  in  the  odd  minutes  ? 

Eh,  my  dear  ? 
Such  is  the  reason  why  I  acquiesced 
In  doing  what  seemed  best  for  me  to  do. 
So  as  to  please  myself  on  the  great  scale, 
Having  regard  to  immortality 
No  less  than  life  —  did  that  which  head  and  heart 
Prescribed  my  hand,  in  measure  with  its  means 
Of  doing  —  used  my  special  stock  of  power  — 
Not  from  the  aforesaid  head  and  heart  alone, 
But  every  sort  of  helpful  circumstance, 
Some  problematic  and  some  nondescript : 
All  regulated  by  the  single  care 
I*  the  last  resort  —  that  I  made  thoroughly  serve 
The  when  and  how,  toiled  w^here  was  need,  reposed 
As  resolutely  at  the  proper  point, 
Braved  sorrow,  courted  joy,  to  just  one  end  : 
Namely,  that  just  tlie  creature  I  was  bound 
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To  be,  I  should  become,  nor  thwart  at  all 
Grod*8  purpose  in  creation.     I  conceive 
No  other  duty  possible  to  man,  — 
Highest  mind,  lowest  mind,  —  no  other  law 
By  which  to  judge  life  failure  or  success : 
What  folk  call  being  saved  or  cast  away. 

Such  was  my  rule  of  life  ;  I  worked  my  best, 

Subject  to  ultimate  judgment,  God's  not  man's. 

Well  then,  this  settled,  —  take  your  tea,  I  beg, 

And  meditate  the  fact,  'twixt  sip  and  sip,  — 

This  settled  —  why  I  pleased  myself,  you  saw, 

By  turning  blot  and  blot  into  a  line, 

O'  the  little  scale,  —  we  '11  try  now  (as  your  tongae 

Tries  the  concluding  sugar-drop)  what 's  meant 

To  please  me  most  o'  the  great  scale.     Why,  just  now, 

With  nothing  else  to  do  within  my  reach, 

Did  I  prefer  making  two  blots  one  line 

To  making  yet  another  separate 

Third  blot,  and  leaving  those  I  found  unlinked  ? 

It  meant,  I  like  to  use  the  thing  I  find, 

Rather  than  strive  at  unfound  novelty : 

I  make  the  best  of  the  old,  nor  try  for  new. 

Such  will  to  act,  such  choice  of  action's  way. 

Constitute  —  when  at  work  on  the  great  scale, 

Driven  to  their  farthest  natural  consequence 

By  all  the  help  from  all  the  means  —  my  own 

Particular  faculty  of  serving  God, 

Instinct  for  putting  power  to  exercise 

Upon  some  wish  and  want  o'  the  time,  I  prove 

Possible  to  mankind  as  best  I  may. 

This  constitutes  my  mission,  —  grant  the  phrase,  — • 

Namely,  to  rule  men  —  men  within  my  reach, 

To  order,  influence  and  dispose  them  so 

As  render  solid  and  stabilify 

Mankind  in  particles,  the  light  and  loose. 

For  their  good  and  my  pleasure  in  the  act. 

Such  good  accomplished  proves  twice  good  to  me  — « 

Good  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  just  and  right, 

And,  in  the  effecting  also,  good  again 

To  me  its  agent,  tasked  as  suits  my  taste. 

Is  this  much  easy  to  be  understood 

At  first  glance  ?     Now  begin  the  steady  gaze ! 

My  rank  —  (if  1  must  tell  you  simple  truth  — 
Telling  were  else  not  worth  the  whiff  o'  IK^  v?^^^ 
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I  lose  for  the  tale*8  sake)  —  dear,  my  rank  i'  the  world 

Is  hard  to  know  and  name  precisely  :  err 

I  may,  but  scarcely  over-estimate 

My  style  and  title.     Do  I  class  with  men 

Most  useful  to  their  fellows  ?     Possibly,  — 

Therefore,  in  some  sort,  best ;  but,  greatest  mind 

And  rarest  nature  ?     Evidently  no. 

A  conservator,  call  me,  if  you  please, 

Not  a  creator  nor  destroyer :  one 

Who  keeps  the  world  safe.     I  profess  to  trace 

The  broken  circle  of  society. 

Dim  actual  order,  I  can  redescribe 

Not  only  where  some  segment  silver-true 

Stays  clear,  but  where  the  breaks  of  black  commenoe 

Baffling  you  all  who  want  the  eye  to  probe  — 

As  I  make  out  yon  problematic  thin 

White  paring  of  your  thumb-nail  outside  there. 

Above  the  plaster-monarch  on  his  steed  — 

See  an  inch,  name  an  ell,  and  prophesy 

O'  the  rest  that  ought  to  follow,  the  round  moon 

Now  hiding  in  the  night  of  things :  that  roandy 

I  labor  to  demonstrate  moon  enough 

For  the  month's  purpose,  —  that  society, 

Render  efficient  for  the  age*s  need  : 

Preserving  you  in  either  case  the  old. 

Nor  aiming  at  a  new  and  greater  thing, 

A  sun  for  moon,  a  future  to  be  made 

By  first  abolishing  the  present  law : 

No  such  proud  task  for  me  by  any  means  ! 

History  shows  you  men  whose  master-touch 

Not  so  much  modifies  as  makes  anew : 

Minds  that  transmute  nor  need  restore  at  alL 

A  breath  of  Grod  made  manifest  in  flesh 

Subjects  the  world  to  change,  from  time  to  time. 

Alters  the  whole  conditions  of  our  race 

Abruptly,  not  by  unperceived  degrees 

Nor  play  of  elements  ah'eady  there, 

But  quite  new  leaven,  leavening  the  lump. 

And  liker,  so,  the  natural  process.     See ! 

Where  winter  reigned  for  ages  —  by  a  turn 

r  the  time,  some  star-change,  (ask  geologists.) 

The  ice-tracts  split,  clash,  splinter  and  disperse. 

And  there 's  an  end  of  immobility. 

Silence,  and  all  that  tinted  pageant,  base 

To  pinnacle,  one  flush  from  fairy-land 

Dead-asleep  and  deserted  somewhere,  —  see  !  — 
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Ab  a  fresh  Btin,  wave,  eprii^  and  joy  oatbunt. 

Or  else  the  earth  it  is,  time  starts  from  trance, 

Her  mouotains  tremble  into  fire,  her  plains 

Heave  blinded  by  confusion  :  what  result  ? 

New  teeming  growth,  surprises  of  strange  Lfe 

Impossible  before,  a  world  broke  up 

And  re-made,  order  gained  by  law  destn^ed. 

Not  otherwise,  in  our  society 

Follow  like  portents,  all  as  absolute 

Regenerations  :  they  have  birth  at  rare 

Uncertain  unexpected  intervals 

O'  the  world,  by  ministry  impossible 

Before  aud  after  fulness  of  the  days : 

Some  dervish  desertrspectro,  swordsman,  saint, 

Lawgiver,  lyrist,  —  on,  we  know  the  names  I 

Quite  other  these  than  I.     Our  time  requires 

No  such  strange  potentate,  —  who  else  would  dawn,  — 

No  fresh  force  tiU  the  old  have  spent  itself. 

Such  seems  the  natural  economy. 

To  shoot  a  beam  into  the  dark,  assists  : 

To  make  that  beam  do  fuller  service,  spread 

And  utilize  snch  bounty  to  the  height, 

That  assists  also,  —  and  that  work  is  mine. 

I  recognize,  contemplate,  and  approve 

The  general  compact  of  society. 

Not  simply  as  I  see  effected  good, 

But  good  i'  the  germ,  each  cliance  that 's  possiblo 

I'  the  plan  traced  so  far :  all  results,  in  short, 

For  better  or  worse  of  the  operation  due 

To  those  exceptional  natures,  unlike  mine. 

Who,  helping,  thwarting,  conscious,  unaware. 

Did  somehow  manage  to  so  far  describe 

This  diagram  left  ready  to  my  hand, 

Waiting  my  tnm  of  trial.      I  see  success, 

See  failure,  see  what  makes  or  mars  throughout. 

How  shall  I  else  hut  help  complete  this  plan 

Of  which  I  know  the  purpose  and  approve, 

Ity  letting  stay  therein  what  seems  to  stand, 

And  adding  good  thereto  of  easier  reach 

To-day  than  yesterday  ? 

So  much,  no  more ! 
Whereon,  "  No  more  than  that  ?  "  —  inquire  a^friered 
Half  of  my  critics  :  "  nothing  new  at  all  ? 
The  old  plan  saved,  instead  of  a  sponged  slate 
And  freslwdrawn  figure  ?  "  —  while,  "  So  much  aa  that  7  ' 
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Object  their  fellows  of  the  other  faith : 
'^  Leave  un effaced  the  crazy  labyrinth 
Of  alteration  and  amendment,  lines 
Which  every  dabster  felt  in  duty  bound 
To  signalize  his  ]>ower  of  pen  and  ink 
By  adding  to  a  plan  once  plain  enough  ? 
Why  keep  each  fool's  bequeathment,  scratch  and  blur 
Which  overscrawl  and  underscore  the  piece  — 
Nay,  strengthen  them  by  touches  of  your  own  ?  " 

Well,  that 's  my  mission,  so  I  serve  the  world, 
Figure  as  man  o'  the  moment,  —  in  default 
Of  somebody  inspired  to  strike  such  change 
Into  society  —  from  round  to  square, 
The  ellipsis  to  the  rhomboid,  how  you  please, 
As  suits  the  size  and  shape  o*  the  world  he  finds. 
•  But  this  I  can,  —  and  nobody  my  peer,  — 
Do  the  best  with  the  least  change  possible : 
Carry  the  incompleteness  on,  a  stage, 
Make  what  was  crooked  straight,  and  roughness  smooth, 
And  weakness  strong  :  wherein  if  I  succeed, 
It  will  not  prove  the  worst  achievement,  sure. 
In  the  eyes  at  least  of  one  man,  one  I  look 
Nowise  to  catch  in  critic  company  : 
To  wit,  the  man  inspired,  the  genius'  self 
Destined  to  come  and  change  things  thoroughly. 
He,  at  least,  finds  his  business  simplified. 
Distinguishes  the  done  from  undone,  reads 
Plainly  what  meant  and  did  not  mean  this  time 
We  live  in,  and  I  work  on,  and  transmit 
To  such  successor :  he  will  operate 
On  good  hard  substance,  not  mere  shade  and  shine* 
Let  all  my  critics,  bom  to  idleness 
And  impotency,  get  their  good,  and  have 
Their  hooting  at  the  giver  :  I  am  deaf  — 
Who  find  great  good  in  this  society. 
Great  gain,  the  purchase  of  great  labor.     Touch 
The  work  I  may  and  must,  but  —  reverent 
In  every  fall  o*  the  finger-tip,  no  doubt. 
Perhaps  I  find  all  good  there  's  warrant  for 
I'  the  world  as  yet :  nay,  to  the  end  of  time,  — 
Since  evil  never  means  part  company 
With  mankind,  only  shift  side  and  change  shape. 
I  find  advance  i'  the  main,  and  notably 
The  Present  an  improvement  on  the  Past, 
And  promise  for  the  Future  —  which  shall  proTe 
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Ool^  the  Present  with  its  rough  made  Bmootk, 
Its  indietiiictneBS  emphaaized ;  I  hope 
No  betl«r,  nothing  newer  (or  mankind, 
But  something  equably  smoothed  everywhere, 
Good,  reconciled  witli  hardly-quite-sa-good. 
Instead  of  good  and  bad  each  jostling  each. 
"  And  that 's  all  ?  "     Ay,  and  quite  enough  for  me ! 
We  have  toiled  so  long  to  gain  what  gain  I  find 
I'  the  Present,  — let  us  keep  it !     We  shall  toil 
So  long  before  we  gain  —  if  gain  God  grant — 
A  Future  with  one  touch  of  difference 
I'  the  heart  of  things,  and  not  their  outude  face,— 
Let  us  not  risk  the  whiS  of  my  cigar 
For  Fourier,  Comte,  and  all  that  ends  in  smoke  I 

This  I  see  dearest  probably  of  men 

Witli  power  to  act  and  influence,  now  alive : 

Juster  than  they  to  the  trae  state  of  things  i 

In  consequence,  more  tolerant  that,  side 

By  side,  shall  co-exist  and  thrive  alike 

In  the  age,  the  various  sorlfi  of  happiness 

Moral,  mark  !  —  not  material  —  moods  o'  the  mind 

Suited  to  man  and  man  hia  opposite : 

Say,  minor  modes  of  movement  —  hence  to  there, 

Or  thence  to  here,  or  simply  round  about  — 

So  long  aa  each  toe  spares  its  neighbor's  kibe. 

Nor  spoils  the  major  march  and  main  advance. 

The  love  of  peace,  care  for  the  family. 

Contentment  with  what's  bad  but  might  be  worse  — 

Good  movements  these !  and  good,  too,  discontent. 

So  long  as  that  spurs  good,  which  might  be  best, 

Into  becoming  better,  anyhow : 

Good  —  pride  of  country,  putting  hearth  and  home 

I'  the  background,  out  of  undue  prominence : 

Good  —  yearning  after  change,  strife,  victory. 

And  triumph.     Each  shall  have  its  orbit  marked. 

But  no  more,  —  none  impede  the  otiier's  path 

In  this  wide  world,  —  though  each  and  all  alike, 

Save  for  me,  fain  would  spi'oad  itself  through  spue 

And  leave  its  fellow  not  an  inch  of  way. 

I  rule  and  regulate  tlie  course,  excite. 

Restrain  :  because  the  whole  machine  should  march 

Impelled  by  those  diversely-moving  parts, 

Kach  blind  to  aught  beside  its  little  bent. 

Out  of  the  turnings  round  and  round  inside. 

Comes  that  straightforward  world-advance,  I  want, 
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And  none  of  them  supposes  Grod  wants  too 
And  gets  through  just  their  hindrance  and  my  help. 
I  think  that  to  have  held  the  halance  straight 
For  twenty  years,  say,  weighing  claim  and  claim 
And  giving  each  its  due,  no  less  no  more^ 
This  was  good  service  to  humanity. 
Right  usage  of  my  power  in  head  and  hearty 
And  reasonahle  piety  heside. 

Keep  those  three  points  in  mind  while  judging  me  I 
You  stand,  perhaps,  for  some  one  man,  not  men,  -«- 
Represent  this  or  the  other  interest, 
Nor  mind  the  general  welfare,  —  so,  impugn 
My  practice  and  dispute  my  value  :  why  ? 
You  man  of  faith,  I  did  not  tread  the  world 
Into  a  paste,  and  thereof  make  a  smooth 
Uniform  mound  whereon  to  plant  your  flag, 
The  lily-white,  ahove  the  blood  and  brains  ! 
Nor  yet  did  I,  you  man  of  faitlilessness. 
So  roll  things  to  the  level  which  you  love, 
That  you  could  stand  at  ease  there  and  survey 
The  universal  Nothing  undisgraced 
By  pert  obtrusion  of  some  old  church-spire 
I'  the  distance  !     Neither  friend  would  I  content^ 
Nor,  as  the  world  were  simply  meant  for  him. 
Thrust  out  his  fellow  and  mend  Grod's  mistake. 
Why,  you  two  fools,  —  my  dear  friends  all  the  samey  - 
Is  it  some  change  o'  the  world  and  nothing  else 
Contents  you  ?     Should  whatever  was,  not  be  ? 
How  thanklessly  you  view  things  !     There 's  the  root 
Of  the  evil,  source  of  the  entire  mistake : 
You  see  no  worth  i*  the  world,  nature  and  life, 
Unless  we  change  what  is  to  what  may  be. 
Which  means,  —  may  be,  i'  the  brain  of  one  of  yoa  I 
*'  Reject  what  is  ?  "  —  all  capabilities  — 
Nay,  you  may  style  them  chances  if  yoa  choose  «- 
All  chances,  then,  of  happiness  that  He 
Open  to  anybody  that  is  bom. 
Tumbles  into  this  life  and  out  again,  ^ 
All  that  may  happen,  good  and  evil  too, 
I'  the  space  between,  to  each  adventurer 
Upon  this  'sixty.  Anno  Domini : 
A  life  to  live  —  and  such  a  life !  a  world 
To  learn,  one's  lifetime  in,  —  and  such  a  world  I 
How  did  the  foolish  ever  pass  for  wise 
By  calling  life  a  burden,  man  a  fly 
Or  worm  or  what 's  most  insignificant  ? 
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**  0  littleneBs  of  man  !  "  deplores  the  bard  ; 

And  then,  for  fear  the  Powers  should  pumsh  him, 
"0  grandeur  of  the  visible  iiniTerse 

Oiu*  human  littleness  contrasto  withal ! 

0  sun,  O  moon,  ye  mountains  and  thou  8ea, 
Thou  emblem  of  immenMty,  thou  this. 
That  and  the  other,  —  what  impertinence 
In  man  to  eat  and  drink  and  walk  about 
And  have  his  little  notions  of  his  own, 

The  while  some  wave  sheds  foam  upon  the  shore ! " 
First  of  all,  't  is  a  lie  some  three-times  thick : 
The  bard,  —  this  sort  of  speech  being  poetry,  — 
The  bard  puts  mankind  well  outside  himself 
And  then  begins  instructing  them  :  "  This  way 

1  and  my  friend  the  sea  conceive  of  you  ! 

What  would  you  give  to  think  each  thoughts  as  nun 

Of  you  and  the  sea  together?  "     Down  they  go 

On  the  humbled  knees  of  them :  at  once  they  draw 

Distinction,  recognize  no  mate  of  theirs 

lu  one,  despite  his  moek  humility. 

So  plain  a  mateh  fur  what  he  plays  with.     Next, 

The  turn  of  the  great  ocean-pUyfellow, 

When  the  hard,  leaving  Bond  Street  very  far 

From  ear-shot,  cares  not  to  ventriloquize, 

But  tells  the  sea  its  home-truths :   "  You,  my  matd  ? 

You,  all  this  terror  and  immensity 

And  what  not  ?     Shall  I  tell  you  what  you  are  ? 

Just  fit  to  hitch  into  a  stanza,  so 

Wake  up  and  set  in  motion  who  's  asleep 

O'  the  other  side  of  you  in  England,  else 

Unaware,  as  folk  pace  their  Bond  Street  now. 

Somebody  here  despises  them  so  much  1 

Between  us,  —  they  are  the  ultimate  I  to  them 

And  tlieir  perception  go  these  lordly  thoughts  : 

Since  wliat  were  ocean  —  mane  and  tail,  to  boot  — 

Mused  I  not  here,  how  make  thoughts  thinkable  ? 

Start  forth  my  stanza  and  astound  tlie  world  ! 

Back,  billows,  to  your  insignificance  ! 

Deep,  you  are  done  with  !  " 

Learn,  my  gifted  friend, 
There  are  two  things  i'  the  world,  still  wiser  folk 
Accept  —  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
You  pant  about  unutterable  power 
I'  the  ocean,  all  you  feel  but  cannot  speak  7 
Why,  that 's  tlie  plainest  speech  about  it  all. 
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Toa  did  not  feel  what  was  not  to  be  felt. 
Well,  then,  all  else  but  what  man  feels  is  nought^* 
The  wash  o'  the  liquor  that  o'erbrims  the  cup 
Called  man,  and  runs  to  waste  adown  his  side. 
Perhaps  to  feed  a  cataract,  —  who  cares  ? 
I  '11  tell  you  :  all  the  more  I  know  mankind, 
The  more  I  thank  God,  like  my  grandmother. 
For  making  me  a  little  lower  than 
The  angels,  honor-clothed  and  glory-crowned : 
This  is  the  honor,  —  that  no  thing  I  know, 
Feel  or  conceive,  but  1  can  make  my  own 
Somehow,  by  use  of  hand  or  head  or  heart : 
This  is  the  glory,  —  that  in  all  conceived, 
Or  felt  or  known,  I  recognize  a  mind 
Not  mine  but  like  mine,  —  for  the  double  joy,  -• 
Making  all  things  for  me  and  me  for  Him. 
There  *s  folly  for  you  at  this  time  of  day ! 
So  think  it  1  and  enjoy  your  ignorance 
Of  what  —  no  matter  for  the  worthy's  name  -^ 
Wisdom  set  working  in  a  noble  heart. 
When  he,  who  was  earth's  best  geometer 
Up  to  that  time  of  day,  consigned  his  life 
With  its  results  into  one  matchless  book, 
The  triumph  of  the  human  mind  so  far. 
All  in  geometry  man  yet  could  do  : 
And  then  wrote  on  the  dedication-page 
In  place  of  name  the  universe  applauds, 
"  Bu^  Grod,  what  a  geometer  art  Thou  !  " 
I  suppose  Heaven  is,  through  Eternity, 
The  equalizing,  ever  and  anon. 
In  momentary  rapture,  great  with  small, 
Omniscience  with  intelligency,  God 
With  man,  —  the  thunder-glow  from  pole  to  pole 
Abolishing,  a  blissful  moment-space. 
Great  cloud  alike  and  small  cloud,  in  one  fire  — 
As  sure  to  ebb  as  sure  again  to  How 
When  the  new  receptivity  deserves 
The  new  completion.     There  's  the  Heaven  for  me. 
And  I  say,  therefore,  to  live  out  one's  life 
I'  the  world  here,  with  the  chance,  —  whether  by  pain 
Or  pleasure  be  the  process,  long  or  short 
Tlie  time,  august  or  mean  the  circumstance  * 

To  human  eye,  —  of  learning  how  set  foot 
Decidedly  on  some  one  path  to  Heaven, 
Touch  segment  in  the  circle  whence  all  lines 
Lead  to  the  centre  equally,  red  lines 
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Cnr  black  lines,  so  they  but  produce  themselves  —> 
This,  I  do  say,  —  and  here  my  sermon  ends,  — 
This  makes  it  worth  our  while  to  tenderly 
Handle  a  state  of  things  which  mend  we  might, 
Mar  we  may,  but  which  meanwhile  helps  so  far. 
Therefore  my  end  is  —  save  society  1 

''  And  that 's  all  ?  "  twangs  the  ne\er-failing  taunt 

O*  the  foe  —  **  No  novelty,  creativeness, 

Mark  of  the  master  that  renews  the  age  ?  " 
"  Nay,  all  that  ?  "  rather  will  demur  my  judge 

I  look  to  hear  some  day,  nor  friend  nor  foe  — 
"  Did  you  attain,  then,  to  perceive  that  Grod 

Knew  what  He  undertook  when  He  made  things  ?  " 

Ay  :  that  my  task  was  to  co-operate 

Rather  than  play  the  rival,  chop  and  change 

The  order  whence  comes  all  the  good  we  know, 

With  this,  —  good's  last  expression  to  our  sense,  -— 

That  there 's  a  further  good  conceivable 

Beyond  the  utmost  earth  can  realize  : 

And,  therefore,  that  to  change  the  agency. 

The  evil  whereby  good  is  brought  about — 

Try  to  make  good  do  good  as  evil  does  — 

Were  just  as  if  a  chemist,  wanting  white. 

And  knowing  black  ingredients  bred  the  dye. 

Insisted  these  too  should  be  white  forsooth ! 

Correct  the  evil,  mitigate  your  best, 

Blend  mild  with  harsh,  and  soften  black  to  gray 

If  gray  may  follow  with  no  detriment 

To  the  eventual  perfect  purity  ! 

But  as  for  hazarding  the  main  result 

By  hoping  to  anticipate  one  half 

In  the  intermediate  process,  —  no,  my  friends  ! 

This  bad  world,  I  experience  and  approve  ; 

Your  good  world,  —  with  no  pity,  courage,  hope^ 

Fear,  sorrow,  joy,  —  devotedness,  in  short. 

Which  I  account  the  ultimate  of  man. 

Of  which  there  's  not  one  day  nor  hour  but  brings. 

In  flower  or  fruit,  some  sample  of  success. 

Out  of  this  same  society  I  save  — 

None  of  it  for  me !     That  I  might  have  none, 

I  r&pped  your  tampering  knuckles  twenty  years. 

Such  was  the  task  imposed  me,  such  my  end. 

Now  for  tne  means  thereto.     Ah,  confidence  — 
Keep  we  together  or  part  company  ? 
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This  18  the  critical  minute !     '^  Sach  my  end  ?  ** 

Certainly ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

Can  there  be  question  which  was  the  right  task  — 

To  save  or  to  destroy  society  ? 

Why,  even  prove  that,  by  some  miracle, 

Destruction  were  the  proper  work  to  choose. 

And  that  a  torch  best  remedies  what 's  wrong 

I'  the  temple,  whence  the  long  procession  wound 

Of  powers  and  beauties,  earth*s  achievements  all. 

The  human  strength  that  strove  and  overthrew,  — 

The  human  love  that,  weak  itself,  crowned  strength,  — 

The  instinct  crying,  **  God  is  whence  I  came  !  "  — 

The  reason  laying  down  the  law,  "  And  such 

His  will  i'  the  world  must  be !  "  —  the  leap  and  shout 

Of  genius,  "  For  1  hold  His  very  thoughts, 

The  meaning  of  the  mind  of  Him  I  "  —  nay,  more 

The  ingenuities,  each  active  force 

That  turning  in  a  circle  on  itself 

Looks  neither  up  nor  down  but  keeps  the  spot, 

Mere  creature-like  and,  for  religion,  works, 

Works  only  and  works  ever,  makes  and  shapes 

And  changes,  still  wrings  more  of  good  from  less. 

Still  stamps  some  bad  out,  where  was  worst  before. 

So  leaves  the  handiwork,  the  act  and  deed. 

Were  it  but  house  and  land  and  wealth,  to  show 

Here  was  a  creature  perfect  in  the  kind  — 

Whether  as  bee,  beaver,  or  behemoth, 

What 's  the  importance  ?  he  has  done  his  work 

For  work's  sake,  worked  well,  earned  a  creature's  praise ; 

I  say,  concede  that  same  fane,  whence  deploys 

Age  after  age,  all  this  humanity, 

Diverse  but  ever  dear,  out  of  the  dark 

Behind  the  altar  into  the  broad  day 

By  the  portal  —  enter,  and,  concede  there  mocks 

Each  lover  of  free  motion  and  much  space 

A  perplexed  length  of  apse  and  aisle  and  nave,  — 

PiUared  roof  and  carved  screen,  and  what  care  I  ?  — — 

Which  irk  the  movement  and  impede  the  march,  — 

Nay,  possibly,  bring  flat  upon  his  nose 

At  some  odd  breakneck  angle,  by  some  freak 

Of  old-world  artistry,  that  personage 

Who,  could  he  but  have  kept  his  skirts  from  grief 

And  catching  at  the  hooks  and  crooks  about, 

Had  stepped  out  on  the  daylight  of  our  time 

Plainly  the  man  of  the  age,  —  still,  still,  I  bar 

Excessive  conflagration  in  the  case. 
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"  Shhke  the  flame  freely  1  "  shout  the  niiltibade : 
The  architect  approves  I  stuck  my  torch 
Inside  a  good  stout  lautem,  hung  its  light 
Above  the  hooks  and  crooks,  and  ended  so. 
To  save  society  was  well :  the  means 
Whereby  to  save  it,  —  there  begins  the  doubt 
Permitted  you,  imperative  on  me ; 
Were  mine  the  best  means  ?     Did  I  work  aright 
With  powers  appointed  me  P  —  since  powers  denied 
Concern  me  nothing. 

Well,  my  work  reviewed 
Fairly,  leaves  more  hope  than  discouragement. 
First,  there 's  the  deed  done  :  what  I  fonnd,  I  leaTS,* 
What  tottered,  I  kept  stable  :  if  it  stand 
One  month,  without  sustainment,  still  thank  me 
The  twenty  years'  sustMner !      Now,  observe. 
Sustaining  is  no  brilliant  self-'display 
Like  knocking  down  or  even  seUJng  up  : 
Much  bustle  these  necessitate  ;  and  still 
To  vulgar  eye,  the  mightier  of  the  myth 
Is  Hercules,  who  substitutes  his  own 
For  Atlas'  shoulder  and  supports  the  glohe 
A  whole  day,  —  not  the  passive  and  obscure 
Atlas  who  bore,  ere  Hercules  was  bom. 
And  is  to  go  on  bearing  that  same  load 
When  Hercules  turns  ash  on  ai:ta's  top. 
"T  is  tbe  transition-stage,  the  tug  and  strain, 
That  strike  men  :  standing  still  is  stupid-like> 
My  pressure  was  too  constant  on  the  whole 
For  any  part's  eruption  into  space 
'Mid  sparkles,  crackling,  and  much  praise  of  mSi 
I  saw  that,  in  the  ordinary  life, 
Many  of  the  little  make  a  mass  of  men 
Important  beyond  greatness  here  and  there; 
As  certainly  as,  in  Ufe  exceptional. 
When  old  things  terminate  and  new  commence^ 
A  solitary  great  man 's  worth  the  world. 
God  takes  the  business  into  His  own  hands 
At  such  time :  who  creates  the  novel  tlower 
Contrives  to  guard  and  give  it  breathing-room  : 
I  merely  tend  the  cornfield,  care  for  crop, 
And  weed  no  acre  thin  to  let  emerge 
What  prodigy  may  stifle  there  percliance, 
—  No,  though  my  eye  have  noted  where  he  lurks. 
Oh  those  mute  myriads  that  spoke  loud  to  me  — 
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The  eyes  that  craved  to  see  the  light,  the  moaths 

That  sought  the  daily  bread  and  nothing  morey 

The  hands  that  supplicated  exercise, 

Men  that  ha<l  wives,  and  women  that  had  babes. 

And  all  these  making  suit  to  only  live ! 

Was  I  to  turn  aside  from  husbandry, 

Leave  hope  of  harvest  for  the  corn,  my  care. 

To  play  at  horticulture,  rear  some  rose 

Or  poppy  into  perfect  leaf  and  bloom 

When,  *mid  the  furrows,  up  was  pleased  to  spioot 

Some  man,  cause,  system,  special  interest 

I  ought  to  study,  stop  the  world  meanwhile  ? 

**  But  I  am  Liberty,  Philanthropy, 
Enlightenment,  or  Patriotism,  the  power 
Whereby  you  are  to  stand  or  fall !  "  cries  each  : 

'*  Mine  and  mine  only  be  the  flag  you  flaunt !  " 
And,  when  I  venture  to  object,  '^  Meantime, 
What  of  yon  myriads  with  no  flag  at  all  — 
My  crop  which,  who  flaunts  flag  must  tread  across  ?  ** 

"  Now,  this  it  is  to  have  a  puny  mind  !  " 
Admire  my  mental  prodigies  :  "  down  —  down  — 
Ever  at  home  o'  the  level  and  the  low. 
There  bides  he  brooding  !     Could  he  look  aboyey 
With  less  of  the  owl  and  more  of  the  eagle  eye. 
He  'd  see  there 's  no  way  helps  the  little  cause 
Like  the  attainment  of  the  great.     Dare  first 
The  chief  emprise  ;  dispel  yon  cloud  between 
The  sun  and  us  ;  nor  fear  that,  though  our  heads 
Find  earlier  warmth  and  comfort  from  his  ray. 
What  lies  about  our  feet,  the  multitude, 
Will  fail  of  benefaction  presently. 
Come  now,  let  each  of  us  awhile  cry  truce 
To  special  interests,  make  common  cause 
Against  the  adversary  —  or  perchance 
Mere  dullard  to  his  own  plain  interest ! 
Which  of  us  will  you  choose  ?  —  since  needs  must  be 
Some  one  o*  the  warring  causes  you  incline 
To  hold,  1  the  main,  has  right  and  should  prevail : 
Why  not  adopt  and  give  it  prevalence  ? 
Choose  strict  Faith  or  lax  Incredulity,  — 
King,  Caste,  and  Cultus  —  or  the  Rights  of  Man, 
Sovereignty  of  each  Proudhon  o'er  himself, 
And  all  that  follows  in  just  consequence ! 
Gro  free  the  stranger  from  a  foreign  yoke ; 
Or  stay,  concentrate  energy  at  home  ; 
Succeed  I  —  when  he  deserves,  tlie  stranger  wilL 
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Comply  with  the  Great  Nation's  impulae,  print 

By  force  of  arms,  — since  reason  pleads  in  rain, 

And,  'mid  the  Bweet  compulsion,  pity  weeps,  — 

Hohensliel-HchwangaD  on  the  univerge  ! 

Snub  the  Great  Nation,  cure  the  impulsive  itdi 

With  smartest  fillip  on  a  restless  nose 

Was  ever  launched  by  thumb  and  finger !     Bid 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau  first  repeal  the  tax 

On  pig-tMls  and  pomatum,  and  then  mind 

Abstruser  matters  for  next  century .' 

Is  your  choice  made  ?     Why  then,  act  up  to  choice  I 

Leave  the  illogical  touch  now  here  now  there 

I'  the  way  of  work,  the  tantalising  help 

First  to  this,  then  the  other  opposite  : 

The  blowing  hot  and  cold,  sham  policy. 

Sure  ^ue  of  the  mind  and  nothing  more, 

Disease  of  the  perception  or  tlie  will, 

That  fain  would  hide  in  a  fine  name  !     Your  choice 

Speak  it  out  and  condemn  yourself  thereby !  " 

Well,  Leicester  Square  la  not  the  Residenz : 
Instead  of  sh ruling  shoulder,  turning  friend 
The  deaf  ear,  with  a  wink  to  the  police  — 
I  '11  answer  —  by  a  question,  wisdom's  mode. 
How  many  years,  o'  the  average,  do  men 
Live  in  this  world  ?     Some  score,  say  compatiirts. 
Quintuple  me  that  term  and  give  mankind 
'The  likely  hundred,  and  with  all  my  heart 
I  'II  take  your  task  upon  me,  work  your  way, 
Concentr^  energy  oa  some  one  cause : 
Since,  counaeller,  I  also  have  my  cause. 
My  flag,  my  faith  in  its  effect,  my  hope 
In  its  eventual  triumph  for  the  good 
0'  the  world.     And  once  upon  a  time,  when  I 
Was  like  all  yon,  mere  voice  and  nothing  more, 
Myself  took  wings,  soared  sunward,  and  thence  sang, 
"  Look  where  I  live  i'  the  loft,  come  up  to  me, 
Grouodlings,  nor  grovel  longer  !    gun  this  height. 
And  prove  you  breathe  here  better  than  below] 
Why,  what  emancipation  far  and  wide 
Will  follow  in  a  trice  !     They  too  can  soar, 
E^h  t«nant  of  the  earth's  circumference 
Claiming  to  elevate  humanity. 
They  also  must  attiun  such  altitude. 
Live  in  the  luminous  circle  that  surrounds 
The  planet,  not  the  leaden  orb  itself 
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Press  out,  each  point,  from  Aorface  to  yon  verge 

Which  one  has  gained  and  guaranteed  your  reahn !  ** 

Ay,  still  my  fragments  wander,  music-fraught. 

Sighs  of  the  soul,  mine  once,  mine  now,  and  mine 

Forever !     Crumbled  arch,  crushed  aqueduct^ 

Alive  with  tremors  in  the  shaggy  growth 

Of  wild-wood,  crevice-sown,  that  triumphs  there 

Imparting  exultation  to  the  hills  ! 

Sweep  of  the  swathe  when  only  the  winds  walk 

And  waft  my  words  above  the  grassy  sea 

Under  the  blinding  blue  that  basks  o*er  Rome,  -^ 

Hear  ye  not  still  —  "Be  Italy  again  "  ? 

And  ye,  what  strikes  the  panic  to  your  heart  ? 

Decrepit  council-chambers,  —  where  some  lamp 

Drives  the  unbroken  black  three  paces  off 

From  where  the  graybeards  huddle  in  debate. 

Dim  cowls  and  capes,  and  midmost  glimmers  one 

Like  tarnished  gold,  and  what  they  say  is  doubt. 

And  what  tliey  think  is  fear,  and  what  suspends 

The  breath  in  them  is  not  the  plaster-patch 

Time  disengages  from  the  painted  wall 

Where  Rafael  moulderingly  bids  adieu, 

Nor  tick  of  the  insect  turning  tapestry 

AVliich  a  queen's  finger  traced  of  old,  to  dust ; 

But  some  word,  resonant,  redoubtable, 

Of  who  once  felt  upon  his  head  a  hand 

Whereof  the  head  now  apprehends  his  foot. 

"  Light  in  Rome,  Law  in  Rome,  and  Liberty 
O'  the  soul  in  Rome  —  the  free  Church,  the  free  State ! 
Stamp  out  the  nature  that 's  best  typified 
By  its  embodiment  in  Peter's  Dome, 
The  scorpion-body  with  the  greedy  pair 
Of  outstretched  nippers,  either  colonnade 
Agape  for  the  advance  of  heads  and  hearts  !  " 
There 's  one  cause  for  you !  one  and  only  one, 
For  I  am  vocal  through  the  universe, 
I'  the  workshop,  manufactory,  exchange 
And  market-place,  sea-port  and  custom-house 
O*  the  frontier  :  listen  if  the  echoes  die  — 

**  Unfettered  commerce !     Power  to  speak  and  hear. 
And  print  and  read  !     The  universal  vote  ! 
Its  rights  for  labor !  "     This,  with  much  beside, 
I  spoke  when  I  was  voice  and  nothing  more, 
But  altogether  such  an  one  as  you 
My  censors.     "  Voice,  and  nothing  more,  indeed  !  ** 
Re-echoes  round  me :  "  that 's  the  censure,  there  *8 
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inTolved  the  ruin  of  you  soon  or  Ute ! 
Voice,  —  when  it*  promise  he»t  the  empty  air : 
And  nothinjr  more,  —  when  solid  earth 's  your  Hage, 
And  we  desiderate  performance,  deed 
For  word,  the  realizing  all  you  dreaiued 
In  the  old  days  :  now,  for  deed,  we  find  at  door 
0'  the  councU-chamber  posted,  mute  as  mouse, 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  sentry  and  safeguard 
O'  the  graybeards  all  a-ehuckle,  cowl  to  cape. 
Who  challenge  Judas,  — that's  endearment's  style, — 
To  stop  their  mouths  or  let  escape  grimace, 
WhUe  they  keep  cursing  Italy  and  him. 
The  power  to  speak,  hear,  print  and  read  is  oun  F 
Ay,  we  learn  where  and  how,  when  clapped  inaida 
A  convict-transport  bound  for  cool  Cayenne ! 
The  nniversal  vote  we  have  :  its  urn, 
We  also  have  where  votes  drop,  fingered-o'er 
By  the  universal  Prefect.     Say,  Trade 's  tree 
And  Toil  turned  master  out  o'  the  slave  it  was : 
What  then  ?     These  feed  man's  stomach,  but  Ids  soul 
Craves  finer  fare,  nor  lives  by  bread  alone, 
As  somebody  says  somewhere.     Hence  you  stand 
Proved  and  recorded  eitlier  false  or  weak. 
Faulty  in  promise  or  performance  :  which  ?  " 
Neither,  I  hope.     Once  pedestatled  on  earth, 
To  act  not  speak,  I  found  earth  was  not  air. 
I  saw  that  multitude  of  mine,  and  not 
The  nake<lnes8  and  nullity  of  air 
Fit  only  for  a  voice  to  float  in  free. 
•Such  eyes  I  saw  that  craved  the  light  alone, 
Such  moutlis  tliat  wanted  bread  and  nothing  elsa. 
Such  hands  tliat  supplicated  handiwork. 
Men  with  the  wives,  and  women  with  the  babes. 
Yet  all  these  pleading  just  to  live,  not  die  ! 
Did  I  believe  one  whit  less  in  belief, 
Tnke  tnitli  for  falsehood,  wish  the  voice  revoked 
rhat  told  the  truth  to  heaven  for  earth  to  hear  ? 
No,  this  should  be,  and  shall;  but  when  and  howP 
At  what  expense  to  these  who  average 
Tour  twenty  years  of  life,  my  t'oinj)uti»ts  ? 
"  Not  bread  alone,"  but  bread  before  all  else 
For  these  :  the  bodily  want  serve  first,  said  I ; 
If  earth-space  and  the  lifetime  help  not  here, 
Where  is  the  good  of  body  having  been? 
But,  helping  body,  if  we  somewhat  balk 
The  soul  uf  finer  fare,  such  food  's  to  find 
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Elsewhere  and  afterward  —  all  indicates, 

Even  this  selfsame  fact  that  soul  can  starve 

Yet  body  still  exist  its  twenty  years  : 

While,  stint  the  body,  there  's  an  end  at  once 

O'  the  revel  in  the  fancy  that  Rome  *s  free, 

And  superstition 's  fettered,  and  one  prints 

Whatever  one  pleases,  and  who  pleases  reads 

The  same,  and  speaks  out  and  is  spoken  to, 

And  divers  hundred  thousand  fools  may  vote 

A  vote  untampered  with  by  one  wise  man, 

And  so  elect  Barabbas  deputy 

In  lieu  of  his  concurrent.     I  who  trace 

The  purpose  written  on  the  face  of  things. 

For  my  behoof  and  guidance  —  (whoso  needs 

No  such  sustainment,  sees  beneath  my  signs, 

Proves,  what  I  take  for  writing,  penmanship. 

Scribble  and  flourish  with  no  sense  for  me 

O'  the  sort  I  solemnly  go  spelling  out,  — 

Let  him  !  there  *s  certain  work  of  mine  to  show 

Alongside  his  work  :  which  gives  warranty 

Of  shrewder  vision  in  the  workman  —  judge !) 

I  who  trace  Providence  without  a  break 

I'  the  plan  of  things,  drop  plumb  on  this  plain  print 

Of  an  intention  with  a  view  to  good, 

Tliat  man  is  made  in  sympathy  with  man 

At  outset  of  existence,  so  to  speak ; 

But  in  dissociation,  more  and  more, 

Man  from  his  fellow,  as  their  lives  advance 

In  culture  ;  still  humanity,  that*s  born 

A  mass,  keeps  flying  off,  fining  away 

Ever  into  a  multitude  of  points, 

And  ends  in  isolation,  each  from  each : 

Peerless  above  i'  the  sky,  the  pinnacle,  — 

Absolute  contact,  fusion,  all  below 

At  the  base  of  being.     How  comes  this  about? 

This  stamp  of  God  characterizing  man 

And  nothing  else  but  man  in  the  universe  — 

That,  while  he  feels  with  man  (to  use  man*s  speech) 

I'  the  little  things  of  life,  its  fleshly  wants 

Of  food  and  rest  and  health  and  happiness, 

Its  simplest  spii'it-motions,  loves  and  hates, 

Hopes,  fears,  soul-cravings  on  the  ignoblest  scale, 

O'  the  fellow-creature,  —  owns  the  bond  at  base,  — ' 

He  tends  to  freedom  and  divergency 

In  the  upward  progress,  plays  the  pinnacle 

When  life  *8  at  greatest  (grant  again  the  phrase ! 
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Because  there  'a  neither  great  nor  small  in  life). 

"  CoDHult  thua  for  thy  kind  that  have  the  eyes 
To  see,  the  moutlis  to  eat,  the  hands  to  work. 
Men  with  tlie  wives,  and  women  with  the  babes ! " 
Prompts  Nature.      "  Care  thou  for  thyself  alone 
I*  the  conduct  of  the  mind  God  made  thee  with ! 
Think,  as  if  man  had  never  thouglit  before ! 
Act,  as  if  all  creation  hun;,'  attent 
On  the  acting  of  sucli  faculty  as  thine, 
To  take  prime  pattom  from  thy  masterpiece!  " 
Nature  prompts  also :  neitlier  law  obeyed 
To  the  uttermost  by  any  heart  and  soul 
We  know  or  have  in  record  :  both  of  them 
Acknowledged  blindly  hy  whatever  man 
We  ever  knew  or  heard  of  in  tliis  world. 

"  Will  you  have  why  and  wherefore,  and  the  fact 
Hade  plain  as  iiikestafF  ?  "  modern  Science  asks. 

"  That  mass  man  sprung  from  was  a  jelly-lump 
Once  on  a  time ;  lie  kept  an  after-course 
Through  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird  and  beast, 
Till  he  attained  to  be  an  ape  at  last 
Or  last  but  one.     And  if  this  doctrine  shock 
In  auglit  tlie  natm-al  pride  "...  Friend,  banish  few, 
The  natural  humility  replies. 
Do  you  suppose,  even  1,  pour  potentate, 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  who  once  ruled  the  roast,  — 
I  was  born  able  at  nil  ]>oints  to  )ily 
My  tools?  or  did  I  have  to  learn  my  trade, 
Practise  as  exile  ero  perform  as  prince  ? 
The  world  knows  soinethirig  of  my  ups  and  downs: 
But  grant  mc  time,  give  nie  the  management 
And  manufacture  of  a  model  me. 
Me  fifty-fold,  a  prince  without  a  flaw,  — 
Why,  there 's  no  soci^  grade,  the  sordidest, 
My  embryo  potentate  should  blink  and  'scape. 
King,  all  the  better  he  was  cobbler  once, 
He  should  know,  sitting  on  the  throne,  htrw  ta.stes 
Life  to  who  sweeps  the  doorway.     But  life  's  hard, 
Occasion  rai'e :  you  cut  proljation  short, 
And,  beini;  half-instructed,  on  the  stage 
You  shuftle  through  your  part  as  best  you  can. 
And  bless  your  stars,  as  I  do.     Gixl  takes  time. 
I  like  the  thought  He  shouhl  have  lodgeil  ma  once 
I'  the  hole,  the  cave,  the  hut,  the  tenement, 
The  mansion  and  the  ])alacc :  made  me  leam 
The  feel  o'  the  first,  before  I  found  myself 
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Loftier  i'  the  last,  not  more  emancipate ; 

From  first  to  last  of  lodging,  I  was  I, 

And  not  at  all  the  place  that  harbored  me. 

Do  I  refuse  to  follow  farther  yet 

I*  the  backwardness,  re})ine  if  tree  and  flower, 

Mountain  or  streamlet  were  my  dwelling-place 

Before  I  gained  enlargement,  grew  mollusk  ? 

As  well  account  that  way  for  many  a  thrill 

Of  kinshij),  I  confess  to,  with  the  powers 

Called  Nature  :  animate,  inanimate. 

In  parts  or  in  the  whole,  there  *s  something  there 

Man-like  that  somehow  meets  the  man  in  me. 

My  puLse  goes  altogether  with  the  heart 

O'  the  Persian,  that  old  Xerxes,  when  he  stayed 

His  march  to  conquest  of  the  world,  a  day 

I'  the  desert,  for  the  sake  of  one  superb 

Plane-tree  which  queened  it  there  in  solitude  : 

Giving  her  neck  its  necklace,  and  each  arm 

Its  armlet,  suiting  soft  waist,  snowy  side, 

With  cincture  and  apparel.     Yes,  I  lodged 

In  those  successive  tenements  ;  perchance 

Taste  yet  the  straitness  of  them  while  I  stretch 

Limb  and  enjoy  new  liberty  the  more. 

And  some  abodes  are  lost  or  ruinous ; 

Some,  patched-up  and  pieced-out,  and  so  transformed 

They  still  accommodate  the  traveller 

His  day  of  lifetime.    Oh  you  count  the  links. 

Descry  no  bar  of  the  unbroken  man  ? 

Yes,  —  and  who  welds  a  lump  of  ore,  suppose 

He  likes  to  make  a  chain  and  not  a  bar, 

And  reach  by  link  on  link,  link  small,  link  large, 

Out  to  the  due  length  —  why,  there  *s  forethought  still 

Outside  o'  the  series,  forging  at  one  end. 

While  at  the  other  tliere  's  —  no  matter  what 

The  kind  of  critical  intelligence 

Believing  that  last  link  had  last  but  one 

For  parent,  and  no  link  was,  first  of  all, 

Fitted  to  anvil,  hammered  into  shape. 

Else,  I  accept  the  doctrine,  and  deduce 

This  duty,  that  I  recognize  mankind. 

In  all  its  height  and  depth  and  length  and  breadth. 

Mankind  i'  the  main  have  little  wants,  not  large : 

I,  being  of  will  and  power  to  help,  i*  the  main. 

Mankind,  must  help  the  least  wants  first.     My  friendy 

That  is,  my  foe,  without  such  power  and  will. 

May  plausibly  concentrate  all  he  wields, 
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And  do  his  beat  at  helping  some  large  wont, 
Exceptionally  noble  cause,  that  'a  seen 
Subordinate  enough  from  where  I  stand. 
As  he  helps,  I  helped  once,  when  like  himselt, 
Unable  to  help  better,  work  more  wide  ; 
And  so  would  work  with  heart  and  hand  to-day, 
Did  only  computists  confess  a  fault. 
And  multiply  the  single  score  by  five. 
Five  only,  give  man's  life  its  hundred  yean. 
Change  life,  in  me  shall  follow  change  to  match! 
Time  were  then,  to  work  here,  there,  everywhere, 
By  turns  and  try  experiment  at  ease  1 
Full  time  to  mend  as  well  as  mar :  why  wait 
The  slow  and  sober  uprise  all  around 
0'  the  building?     Let  us  run  up,  right  to  roof. 
Some  sudden  marvel,  piece  of  perfectness, 
And  testify  what  we  intend  the  whole  ! 
Is  the  world  losing  patience  ?     "  Wait !  "  say  we  : 
"  There  's  time  :  no  generation  needs  to  die 
Unsolaeed  ;  you  've  a  century  in  store  1  " 
But,  no  :   I  sadly  let  the  voices  wing 
Their  way  i'  the  upper  vacancy,  nor  test 
Truth  on  this  solid  as  I  ]>]'omised  once. 
Well,  and  what  is  there  to  be  sad  about  ? 
The  world  's  the  world,  life  's  life,  and  noting  else. 
"T  is  part  of  life,  a  property  to  prize. 
That  those  o*  the  higher  sort  engaged  i'  the  world. 
Should  fancy  they  can  change  its  ill  to  good, 
Wrong  to  right,  ugliness  to  beauty  :  find 
Enough  success  in  fancy  turning  fact. 
To  keep  the  sanguine  kind  in  countenance 
And  justify  the  hope  that  busies  them  : 
Future  enough,  —  to  who  can  follow  change 
Beyond  their  vision,  see  new  good  prove  ill 
I'  the  consequence,  see  blacks  and  whites  of  life 
Shift  square  indeed,  but  leave  the  checkered  face 
Unchanged  i'  the  main,  —  failure  enough  for  such, 
To  bid  ambition  keep  the  whole  from  change, 
As  their  best  service.     I  hope  nought  beside. 
No,  my  brave  thinkers,  whom  I  recognize, 
Gladly,  myself  the  first,  as.  in  a  sense. 
All  that  OUT  world  's  worth.  Hower  and  fruit  of  man ! 
Such  minds  myself  award  supremacy 
Over  the  common  insignificance. 
When  only  Mind  's  in  question,  —  Body  bows 
To  quit«  another  government,  you  know. 
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Be  Kant  crowned  king  o*  the  castle  in  the  air ! 
Hans  Slouch  —  Ids  own,  and  cliildren's  mouths  to  feed 
I'  the  hovel  on  the  ground  —  wants  meat,  nor  chews 
**  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  in  exchange. 
But,  now,  —  suppose  I  could  allow  your  claims 
And  quite  change  life  to  please  you,  —  would  it  please  ? 
Would  life  comport  with  change  and  still  be  life  ? 
Ask,  now,  a  doctor  for  a  remedy : 
There  *s  his  prescription.     Bid  him  point  you  out 
Which  of  the  five  or  six  ingredients  saves 
The  sick  man.     ''  Such  the  efficacity  ? 
Then  why  not  dare  and  do  things  in  one  dose 
Simple  and  pure,  all  viiliue,  no  alloy 
Of  the  idle  drop  and  powder  ?  "     What 's  his  word  ? 
The  efficacity,  neat,  were  neutralized : 
It  wants  dispersing  and  retarding,  —  nay, 
Is  put  upon  its  mettle,  plays  its  part 
Precisely  througli  such  hindrance  everywhere, 
Finds  some  mysterious  give  and  take  i'  the  case. 
Some  gain  by  opposition,  he  foregoes 
Should  he  unfetter  the  medicament 
So  with  this  thought  of  yours  that  fain  would  work 
Free  in  the  world  :  it  wants  just  what  it  finds  — 
The  ignorance,  stupidity,  the  hate, 
Envy  and  malice  and  uncharitableness 
That  bar  your  passage,  break  the  flow  of  you 
Down  from  those  happy  heights  where  many  a  cloud 
Combined  to  give  you  birth  and  bid  you  be 
The  royalest  of  rivers :  on  you  glide 
Silverly  till  you  reach  tlie  summit-edge, 
Then  over,  on  to  all  that  ignorance. 
Stupidity,  hate,  envy,  bluffs  and  blocks. 
Posted  to  fret  you  into  foam  and  noise. 
What  of  it  ?     Up  you  mount  in  minute  mist, 
And  bridge  the  chasm  that  crushed  your  quietude, 
A  spirit-rainbow,  earthborn  jewelry 
Outsparkling  the  insipid  firmament 
Blue  above  Terni  and  its  orange-trees. 
Do  not  mistake  me  !     You,  too,  have  your  rights! 
Hans  must  not  burn  Kant*s  house  above  his  head 
Because  he  cannot  understand  Kant's  book  : 
And  stiU  less  must  Hans'  pastor  bum  Kant*8  self 
Because  Kant  understands  some  books  too  welL 
But,  justice  seen  to  on  this  little  point, 
Answer  me,  is  it  manly,  is  it  sage 
To  step  and  struggle  with  arrangements  here 
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It  took  so  many  lives,  so  much  of  toil, 
To  tinker  up  into  efficiency  ? 
Can't  you  contrive  to  operate  at  once,  — 
Since  time  is  short  and  art  is  long,  — to  show 
Your  quality  i'  tlie  world,  vhate'er  you  boast. 
Without  this  fractions  call  on  folks  to  crush 
The  world  together  just  to  set  you  free. 
Admire  the  capers  you  will  cut  perchance. 
Nor  mind  the  mischief  to  your  neighbors  ? 

••Agel 
Age  and  experience  bring  discouragement," 
You  taunt  me  ;   I  luaintain  the  opposite. 
Am  I  dixcouraged  who  — perceiving  iiealdl. 
Strength,  beauty,  aa  they  tempt  tbe  eye  of  soul, 
Are  uncombinable  with  fleah  and  blood  — 
Resolve  to  let  my  body  hve  its  best, 
And  leave  my  soul  what  better  yet  may  be 
Or  not  be,  in  this  life  or  afterward  ? 
—  In  either  fortune,  wiser  tiian  who  waits 
Till  magic  art  procure  a  miracle. 
In  virtue  of  my  very  confidence 
llankind  ought  to  outgrow  its  babyhood  ; 
I  prescribe  rocking,  deprecate  rough  handsi 
TVIiile  thuB  the  cradle  holda  it  ])Bst  mistake. 
Indeed,  my  task  's  the  harder  —  equable 
Sustainment  everywhere,  all  strain,  no  push — - 
Whereby  friends  credit  me  with  indolence, 
Apathy,  hesitation.     "  Stand  stock-still 
If  able  to  move  briskly  ?     '  All  a-strain '  — 
So  must  we  compliment  your  passiveneis  ? 
Sound  asleep,  rather  !  " 

Junt  tlie  judgment  passed 
Upon  a  statue,  luckless  like  mj^self, 
I  saw  at  Rome  once !     'T  was  some  artist's  whim 
To  cover  all  the  accessories  close 
I'  the  group,  and  leave  you  only  Laocoiln 
With  neither  sons  nor  serj>ents  to  denote 
The  purpose  of  his  gesture.     Then  a  crowd 
Was  called  to  try  the  question,  criticise 
Wlierefore  such  energy  of  legs  and  arms. 
Nay,  eyeballs,  starting  from  the  socket.     One  — 
I  give  him  leave  to  write  my  history  — 
Only  one  said,  "  I  tiiink  tlic  gesture  strives 
Against  some  obstacle  we  cannot  see." 
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All  the  rest  made  their  minds  up.     "  'T  is  a  yawn 

Of  sheer  fatigue  suhsiding  to  repose : 

The  statue  *8  *  Somnolency  *  clear  enough  !  *' 

There,  my  arch  stranger-friend,  my  audience  both 

And  arbitress,  you  have  one  half  your  wish, 

At  least :  you  know  the  thing  I  tried  to  do ! 

All,  so  far,  to  my  praise  and  glory  —  all 

Told  as  befits  the  self-apologist,  — 

Who  ever  promises  a  candid  sweep 

And  clearance  of  those  errors  miscalled  crimes 

None  knows  more,  none  laments  so  much  as  he, 

And  ever  rises  from  confession,  proved 

A  god  whose  fault  was  —  trying  to  be  man. 

Just  80,  fair  judge,  —  if  I  read  smile  aright  — 

I  condescend  to  figure  in  your  eyes 

As  biggest  heart  and  best  of  Europe's  friends, 

And  hence  my  failure.     God  will  estimate 

Success  one  day  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time — you! 

I  daresay  there  *8  some  fancy  of  the  sort 

Frolicking  round  this  final  puff  I  send 

To  die  up  yonder  in  the  ceiling-rose,  — 

Some  consolation-stakes,  we  losers  win ! 

A  plague  of  the  return  to  "I  —  I  —  I 

Did  this,  meant  that,  hoped,  feared  the  other  thing ! 

Autobiography,  adieu  !     The  rest 

Shall  make  amends,  be  pure  blame,  history 

And  falsehood  :  not  the  ineffective  truth, 

But  Thiers-and- Victor-Hugo  exercise. 

Hear  what  I  never  was,  but  might  have  been 

I*  the  better  world  where  goes  tobacco-smoke ! 

Here  lie  the  dozen  volumes  of  my  life  : 

(Did  I  say  "  lie  "  ?  the  pregnant  word  will  serve.) 

Cut  on  to  the  concluding  chapter,  though ! 

Because  the  little  hours  begin  to  strike. 

Hurry  Thiers-Hugo  to  the  labor's  end ! 

Something  like  this  the  unwritten  chapter  reads. 

Exemplify  the  situation  thus ! 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  being,  no  dispute, 
Absolute  mistress,  chose  the  Assembly,  first, 
To  serve  her  :  chose  this  man,  its  President 
Afterward,  to  serve  also,  —  specially 
To  see  that  folk  did  service  one  and  all. 


>» 
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And  now  die  proper  term  of  years  wu  out, 

When  the  Head-nervant  must  vacate  his  place  ; 

And  nothing  lay  bo  patent  to  the  worlil 

As  that  his  fellov-aervants  one  and  all 

Were  —  mildly  to  make  mention  —  knaves  or  fools, 

Each  of  them  with  his  promise  flouriHhed  foil 

I'  the  face  of  you  by  word  and  impudence, 

Or  filtered  slyly  out  by  nod  and  wink 

And  nudge  upon  your  sympathetic  rib  — 

That  not  one  minute  more  did  knave  or  fool 

Mean  to  keep  faith  and  serve  as  he  had  sworn 

Hohenstiei-Srhwangau,  once  her  Head  away. 

Why  should  such  swear  except  to  get  the  chance, 

When  time  should  ripen  and  contusion  bloom, 

Of  puttjng  Ilohenstielers-Schwangauese 

To  the  true  use  of  human  property — 

Restoring  souls  and  bodies,  this  to  Pope, 

And  that  to  King,  that  other  to  his  planned 

Perfection  of  a  Share-and-share-alike, 

That  other  still,  to  Kmpire  absolute 

In  shape  of  the  Head-tier vant's  very  self 

Transformed  to  Master  whole  and  sole?  each  schema 

Discussible,  concede  one  circumstance  — 

That  each  scheme's  parent  were,  beside  himself, 

Hohenstiel-Scbwangau,  not  her  serving-man 

■Swum  to  do  service  in  the  way  she  chose 

Rather  than  his  way  :  way  sujwrlative. 

Only,  —  by  some  infatuatjon,  —  his 

An<l  his  and  his  and  everyone's  but  hers 

Who  stuck  to  just  the  Asscnibly  and  tlie  Head. 

I  make  no  douht  the  Head,  too,  Itad  hia  dream 

Of  doing  sudden  duty  swift  and  sure 

On  all  that  heap  of  untrust worthiness  — 

Catching  each  vaunter  of  the  villany 

He  meant  to  |>erpetrat«i  when  time  was  ripe. 

Once  the  Head-servant  fairly  out  of  doors,  — 

And,  caging  here  a  knave  and  there  a  fool. 

Cry,  "  Mistress  of  your  servants,  these  and  me, 

HohenstieUSchwangau  I  I,  tlieir  trusly  Head, 

Pounce  on  a  pretty  scheme  concocting  here 

Tliat's  stopped,  extinguished  by  my  vigilance. 

Your  i)ro[>erty  is  safe  again  :  but  mark  '■ 

Safe  in  tliese  hands,  not  )ours,  who  lavish  trust 

Too  lightly.      Leave  my  lianils  their  charge  awhile ! 

I  know  your  business  better  tlian  yourself: 

Let  me  alone  about  it !     Ijome  fine  day. 
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Once  we  are  rid  of  the  embarrassment^ 

You  shall  look  up  and  see  your  longings  eronmed !  ** 

Such  fancy  might  have  tempted  him  be  false. 

But  this  man  chose  truth  and  was  wiser  so. 

He  recognized  that  for  great  minds  i'  the  world 

There  is  no  trial  like  the  appropriate  one 

Of  leaving  little  minds  their  liberty 

Of  littleness  to  blunder  on  through  life, 

Now  aiming  at  right  ends  by  foolish  means. 

Now,  at  absurd  achievement  through  the  aid 

Of  good  and  wise  endeavor  —  to  acquiesce 

In  folly's  life-long  privilege,  though  with  power 

To  do  the  little  minds  the  good  they  need. 

Despite  themselves,  by  just  abolishing 

Their  right  to  play  the  part  and  fill  the  place 

I'  the  scheme  of  things  He  schemed  who  made  alike 

Great  minds  and  little  minds,  saw  use  for  each. 

Could  the  orb  sweep  those  puny  particles 

It  just  half4ights  at  distance,  hardly  leads 

I'  the  leash  —  sweep  out  each  speck  of  them  from  space 

They  anticise  in  with  their  days  and  nights 

And  whirlings  round  and  dancings  off,  forsooth^ 

And  all  that  fruitless  individual  life 

One  cannot  lend  a  beam  to  but  they  spoil  — 

Sweep  them  into  itself  and  so,  one  sttur, 

Preponderate  henceforth  i'  the  heritage 

Of  heaven  !     No !  in  less  senatorial  phrase, 

The  man  endured  to  help,  not  save  outright 

The  multitude  by  substituting  him 

For  them,  his  knowledge,  will  and  way,  for  Grod's : 

Nor  change  the  world,  such  as  it  is,  and  was 

And  will  be,  for  some  other,  suiting  all 

Excej)t  the  purpose  of  the  maker.     No ! 

He  saw  that  weakness,  wickedness  will  be. 

And  therefore  should  be  :  tliat  the  perfect  man. 

As  we  account  perfection  —  at  most  pure 

O'  the  special  gold,  whatever  the  form  it  take. 

Head-work  or  heart- work,  fined  and  thrice-refined 

I'  the  crucible  of  life,  whereto  the  powers 

Of  the  refiner,  one  and  all,  are  fiung 

To  feed  the  flame,  he  saw  that  e^en  the  block, 

Such  perfect  man  holds  out  triumphant,  breaks 

Into  some  poisonous  ore,  gold's  opposite, 

At  the  very  purest,  so  compensating 

Man's  Adversary  —  what  if  we  believe  ? 

For  earlier  stern  exclusion  of  his  stuff. 
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See  the  sage,  with  the  hunger  for  the  troth, 
And  see  his  system  that 's  all  true,  except 
The  one  weLik  place  that 's  stauchioned  by  a  lie  I 
The  moralist,  who  walks  with  head  erect 
I'  the  cr)'atal  clarity  of  air  Bo  long. 
Until  a  stumble,  and  the  man's  one  mire! 
Philanthropy  undoes  the  social  knot 

With  axe-edgc,  makes  love  room  'twixt  head  and  trunk : 
Kcli^on  —  but,  enough,  tlie  thing 's  too  clear  \ 
Well,  if  these  sjarks  break  out  i'  the  greenest  tree, 
Our  topmost  of  performance,  yours  !U)d  mine, 
What  will  be  done  i'  the  dry  ineptitude 
Of  ordinary  mankind,  bark  and  bole, 
All  seems  ashamed  of  but  their  mother^nrth? 
Therefore  throughout  Head's  term  of  servitude 
He  did  the  appointed  service,  and  forbore 
Extraneous  action  that  were  duty  else. 
Done  by  some  other  servant,  idle  now 
Or  mischievous  :  no  matt«r,  each  his  own  — 
Own  task,  and,  in  the  end,  own  praise  or  binme ! 
He  suffered  them  strut,  prate,  and  brag  their  best, 
Squabble  at  odds  on  every  point  save  one. 
And  diere  shake  hands,  — agree  to  trifle  time, 
Olatruct  advance  with,  each,  his  cricket-cry, 
'  Wait  till  the  Head  be  off  tlie  shoulders  here ! 
Then  comes  my  King,  my  Pope,  my  Autocrat, 
My  Socialist  Republic  to  her  own  — 
To -wit,  that  property  of  only  me, 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  who  conceits  herself 
Free,  forsooth,  and  expects  I  keep  her  so  !  " 
—  Nay,  suffered  when,  perceiving  with  dismay 
Head's  silence  paid  no  tribute  to  their  noise. 
They  turned  on  him.     "  Dumb  menace  in  that  mouth. 
Malice  in  that  unatridulosily  ! 
He  cannot  but  intend  some  stroke  of  state 
Shall  signalize  bis  passage  into  peace 
Out  of  the  creaking,  — hinder  transference 
O'  tlie  Hohenstielers-Schwangauese  to  king. 
Pope,  autocrat,  or  socialist  republic  !     Tliat  's 
Exact  the  cause  Ids  lips  unlocked  would  cry ! 
Therefore  be  stirring:  brave,  beard,  bolly  him! 
Dock,  by  tlie  million,  of  its  friendly  joints. 
The  electoral  body  short  at  once  1  who  did. 
May  do  again,  and  undo  us  beside  ; 
Wrest  from  his  hands  the  aword  lor  self-defence. 
The  right  to  parry  any  thrust  in  play 
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We  perad  venture  please  to  meditate !  " 
And  so  forth  ;  creak,  creak,  creak :  and  ne*er  a  line 
His  locked  mouth  oped  the  wider,  till  at  last 
O'  the  long  degraded  and  insulting  day, 
Sudden  the  clock  told  it  was  judgment-time. 
Tlien  he  addressed  himself  to  speak  indeed 
To  the  fools,  not  knaves :  they  saw  him  walk  straight  down 
Each  step  of  the  eminence,  as  he  first  engaged. 
And  stand  at  last  o'  the  level,  —  all  he  swore. 
**  People,  and  not  the  people*s  varletry, 
This  is  the  task  you  set  myself  and  these ! 
Thus  I  performed  my  part  of  it,  and  thus 
They  thwarted  me  throughout,  here,  here,  and  here : 
Study  each  instance  !  yours  the  loss,  not  mine. 
What  they  intend  now  is  demonstrable 
As  plainly  :  here  *s  such  man,  and  here 's  such  mode 
Of  making  you  some  other  than  the  thing 
You,  wisely  or  unwisely,  choose  to  be. 
And  only  set  him  up  to  keep  you  so. 
Do  you  approve  this  ?     Yours  the  loss,  not  mine. 
Do  you  condemn  it  ?     There  *s  a  remedy. 
Take  me  —  who  know  your  mind,  and  mean  your  good. 
With  clearer  brain  and  stouter  arm  than  they. 
Or  you,  or  haply  anybody  else  — 
And  make  me  master  for  the  moment !     Choose 
What  time,  what  power  you  trust  me  with :  I  too 
Will  choose  as  frankly  ere  I  trust  myself 
With  time  and  power  :  they  must  be  adequate 
To  the  end  and  aim,  since  mine  the  loss,  with  yours. 
If  means  be  wanting  ;  once  their  worth  approved. 
Grant  them,  and  I  shall  forthwith  operate^ 
Ponder  it  well  I  —  to  the  extremest  stretch 
O'  the  power  you  trust  me  :  if  with  unsuccess, 
God  wills  it,  and  there 's  nobody  to  blame." 


*(  »- 


Whereon  the  people  answered  with  a  shout, 
The  trusty  one  !  no  tricksters  any  more !  " 
How  could  they  other  ?     He  was  in  his  place. 

What  followed  ?     Just  what  he  foresaw,  what  proved 
The  soundness  of  both  judgments,  —  his,  o'  the  knaves 
And  fools,  each  trickster  with  his  dupe,  —  and  theirs, 
The  people's,  in  what  head  and  arm  could  help. 
There  was  uprising,  masks  dropped,  flags  unfurled. 
Weapons  outflourished  in  the  wind,  my  faith ! 
Heavily  did  he  let  his  fist  fall  plumb 
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On  each  perturber  of  the  public  peace, 

No  matter  whose  the  wagging  head  it  broke  — 

From  bold-pate  craft  and  greed  and  impudence 

Of  night-hawk  at  first  chance  to  prowl  and  prey 

For  glory  and  a  little  gain  beside, 

Passing  for  eagle  in  the  duak  of  the  ^e,  — 

To  florid  head-top,  foamy  patriotiBin 

And  tribiinitial  daring,  breast  l&id  bare 

Through  confidence  in  rectitude,  with  hand 

On  private  pbtol  in  the  pocket :  these 

And  all  the  dupes  of  these,  who  lent  themselves 

As  dust  and  feather  do,  to  help  offence 

O'  the  wind  that  whirls  them  at  you,  then  subsides 

In  safety  somewhere,  leaving  fildi  afloat. 

Annoyance  you  may  briiah  from  eyes  and  beard,  — 

These  he  stopped :  bade  the  wind's  spite  howl  or  whine 

Its  worst  outside  tlie  building,  wind  conceives 

Meant  to  be  pulled  together  and  become 

Its  natural  playground  so.     What  foolishness 

Of  dust  or  feaUier  proved  importunate 

And  fell  'twixt  thumb  and  finger,  found  them  gripe 

To  detriment  of  bulk  and  buoyancy. 

Then  followed  silence  and  submission.     Nest, 

The  inevitable  comment  came  on  work 

And  work's  cost:  he  was  ceasored  as  profuse 

Of  human  life  and  liberty  :  too  swift 

And  thorough  his  procedure,  who  had  lagged 

At  the  outset,  lost  the  opportunity 

Through  timid  scruples  as  to  right  and  wrong. 

"  There  's  no  such  certain  mark  of  a  small  mind  " 
(So  did  Sagacity  explain  the  fault) 

"  As  when  it  needs  must  square  away  and  sink 
To  its  own  small  dimensions,  private  scale 
Of  right  and  wrong,  — humanity  i'  the  large. 
The  right  and  wrong  of  the  universe,  forsooth  ! 
This  man  addressed  himself  to  guard  and  guide 
Hohenstiel-Scbwangau.      When  the  case  demands 
He  frustrate  villany  in  the  egg,  unhatched, 
With  easy  stamp  and  minimum  of  pang 
E'en  to  the  punished  reptile,  '  There  's  my  oath 
Restrains  my  foot'  objects  our  guide  and  guard* 
'  I  must  leave  guardianship  and  guidance  now : 
Rather  than  stretcli  one  bandbreadth  of  tlie  law, 
I  am  bound  to  see  it  break  from  end  to  end. 
First  show  me  death  i'  the  body  politic  ; 
Then  prescribe  pill  and  potion,  what  may  please 
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Hohenstiel-Schwangau  !  all  is  for  her  sake  : 

'T  was  she  ordained  my  service  should  be  so. 

What  if  the  event  demonstrate  her  unwise. 

If  she  unwill  the  thing  she  willed  before  ? 

I  hold  to  the  letter  and  obey  the  bond 

And  leave  her  to  perdition  loyally.* 

Whence  followed  thrice  the  expenditure  we  blame 

Of  human  life  and  liberty :  for  want 

Xy  the  by-blow,  came  deliberate  butcher's-work  !  *' 

"  Elsewhere  go  carry  your  complaint !  "  bade  he. 

^'  Least)  largest,  there  's  one  law  for  all  the  minds. 
Here  or  above  :  be  true  at  any  price  ! 
'T  is  just  o*  the  great  scale,  that  such  happy  stroke 
Of  falsehood  would  be  found  a  failure.     Truth 
Still  stands  unshaken  at  her  base  by  me, 
Reigns  paramount  i'  the  world,  for  the  large  good 
O'  the  long  late  generations,  —  I  and  you 
Forgotten  like  this  buried  foolishness  ! 
Not  so  the  good  I  rooted  in  its  grave." 

This  is  why  he  refused  to  break  his  oath, 

Rather  appealed  to  the  people,  gained  the  power 

To  act  as  he  thought  best,  then  used  it,  once 

For  all,  no  matter  what  the  consequence 

To  knaves  and  fools.     As  thus  began  his  sway, 

So,  through  its  twenty  years,  one  rule  of  right 

Sufficed  him  :  govern  for  the  many  first. 

The  poor  mean  multitude,  all  mouths  and  eyes : 

Bid  the  few,  better  favored  in  the  brain, 

Be  patient,  nor  presume  on  privilege, 

Help  him  or  else  be  quiet,  —  never  crave 

That  he  help  them,  —  increase,  forsooth,  the  g^ulf 

Yawning  so  terribly  Hwixt  mind  and  mind 

I*  the  world  here,  which  his  purpose  was  to  block 

At  bottom,  were  it  by  an  inch,  and  bridge, 

If  by  a  filament,  no  more,  at  top. 

Equalize  things  a  little  !     And  the  way 

He  took  to  work  that  purpose  out,  was  plain 

Enough  to  intellect  and  honesty 

And  —  superstition,  style  it  if  you  please, 

So  long  as  you  allow  there  was  no  lack 

0'  the  quality  imperative  in  man  — 

Reverence.     You  see  deeper  ?  thus  saw  he, 

And  by  the  light  he  saw,  must  walk  :  how  else 

Was  he  to  do  his  part?  a  man's,  with  might 

And  main,  and  not  a  faintest  touch  of  fear, 
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Sore  he  wu  in  the  hand  of  God  who  comes 
Before  and  after,  with  a  work  to  do 
Which  no  man  helps  nor  hinders.     Thus  the  man,  — 
So  timid  when  the  business  was  to  touch 
The  uncertain  order  of  humanity, 
Imperil,  for  a  problematic  cure 
Of  grievance  on  the  surface,  any  good 
I'  the  deep  of  things,  dim  yet  discernible, — 
This  same  man,  so  irresolute  before, 
Show  him  a  true  excrescence  to  cut  sheer, 
A  deTil'a  grait  on  God's  foundation-stock, 
Then  —  no  complaint  of  indecision  more  ! 
He  wrenched  out  the  whole  canker,  root  and  branch, 
Deaf  to  who  cried  that  earth  would  tomble  in 
At  its  four  comers  if  he  toached  a  twig. 
"Witness  that  lie  of  lies,  arch-infamy. 
When  the  RepubUc,  with  her  life  involved 
In  just  tills  law  —  ■'  Each  people  rules  itself 
Its  own  way,  not  as  any  stranger  please  "  — 
Turned,  and  for  first  proof  she  was  living,  bade 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau  fasten  on  the  throat 
Of  the  first  neighbor  that  claimed  benefit 
O'  the  law  herself  established  :  "  Hohenstiel 
For  Hohenstielers  !     Rome,  by  parity 
Of  reasoning,  for  Romans?     That's  a  jest 
Wants  proper  treatment,  —  lancet-puncture  suits 
The  proud  flesh  :  Rome  ape  Hohenstiel  forsooth  !  " 
And  so  the  siege  and  slaughter  and  success 
Whereof  we  nothing  doubt  that  Hohenstiel 
Will  have  to  pay  the  price,  in  God's  j^ood  time, 
Which  does  not  always  fall  on  Saturday 
When  the  world  looks  for  wages.     Anyhow, 
He  found  this  infamy  triumphant.     Well : 
Sagacity  suggested,  make  this  speech  ! 
"  The  work  was  none  of  mine  :  sup)>ose  wrong  wut, 
Stand  over  for  redressing  ?     Mine  for  me, 
My  predecessors'  work  on  their  own  head  ! 
Meantime,  there 's  plain  advantage,  should  we  leave 
Things  as  we  find  them.     Keep  Rome  manacled 
Hand  and  foot :  no  fear  of  unniliiiess ! 
Her  foes  consent  to  even  seem  our  friends 
So  long,  no  longer.     Then,  there  's  glory  got 
By  boldness  and  bravaiio  to  the  world  : 
The  disconcerted  world  mnst  grin  and  bear 
The  old  saucy  writing,  —  ■  Grunt  thereat  who  may. 
So  shall  things  be,  for  such  my  pleasure  is  — 
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Hohenstiel-Schwangaa's.*     How  that  reads  in  Rome, 

I'  the  capitol  where  Brenuus  broke  his  pate, 

And  lends  a  flourish  to  our  journalists !  " 

Only,  it  was  nor  read  nor  flourished  of. 

Since,  not  a  moment  did  such  glory  stay 

Excision  of  the  canker !     Out  it  came, 

Root  and  branch,  with  much  roaring,  and  some  blood. 

And  plentiful  abuse  of  him  from  friend 

And  foe.     Who  cared  ?     Not  Nature,  who  assuaged 

The  pain  and  set  the  patient  on  his  legs 

Promptly :  the  better !  had  it  been  the  worse, 

'T  is  Nature  you  must  try  conclusions  with. 

Not  he,  since  nursing  canker  kills  the  sick 

For  certain,  while  to  cut  may  cure,  at  least. 

"  Ah,"  groaned  a  second  time  Sagacity, 

^^  Again  the  little  mind,  precipitate. 
Rash,  rude,  when  even  in  the  right,  as  here  I 
The  great  mind  knows  the  power  of  gentleness, 
Only  tries  force  because  persuasion  fails. 
Had  this  man,  by  prelusive  trumpet-blast. 
Signified,  '  Truth  and  Justice  mean  to  come, 
Nay,  fast  approach  your  threshold  !     Ere  they  knock. 
See  that  the  house  be  set  in  order,  swept 
And  garnished,  windows  shut,  and  doors  thrown  wide ! 
The  free  State  comes  to  visit  the  free  Church : 
Receive  her !  or  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  never  mind  what  else !  * 
Thus  moral  suasion  heralding  brute  force. 
How  had  he  seen  the  old  abuses  die, 
And  new  life  kindle  here,  there,  everywhere, 
Roused  simply  by  that  mild  yet  potent  spell  — 
Beyond  or  beat  of  drum  or  stroke  of  sword  — 
Public  opinion !  '* 

"  How,  indeed  ?  **  he  asked, 
^*  When  all  to  see,  after  some  twenty  years. 
Were  your  own  fool-face  waiting  for  the  sight, 
Faced  by  as  wide  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear 
O'  the  knaves  who,  while  the  fools  were  waiting,  worked  — 
Broke  yet  another  generation's  heart  — 
Twenty  years'  respite  helping !     Teach  your  nurse 
*  Compliance  with,  before  you  suck,  the  teat ! ' 
Find  what  that  means,  and  meanwhile  hold  your  tongue !  " 

Whereof  the  war  came  which  he  knew  must  be. 

Now,  this  had  proved  the  dry-rot  of  the  race 

He  ruled  o'er,  that,  V  iVve  okV  da-^^  vrhen  was  need 
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They  foaght  for  their  own  liberty  and  life. 

Well  did  they  fight,  none  better  :  whence,  sach  love 

Of  fighting  Bumehow  still  for  fighting's  sake 

Against  no  matter  whose  the  liberty 

And  life,  fto  long  as  self-conceit  should  crow 

And  clap  the  wing,  while  justice  sheathed  her  claw,  — 

That  what  had  been  the  glory  of  the  world 

When  thereby  came  the  world's  good,  grew  its  plague 

Now  that  the  champion-armor,  donned  to  dare 

The  dragon  once,  was  clattered  up  and  down 

Highway  and  by-path  of  the  world  at  peace, 

Merely  to  mask  marauding,  or  for  sake 

O'  the  shine  and  rattle  that  apprised  the  fields 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau  was  a  fighter  yet, 

And  would  be,  till  the  weary  world  suppressed 

Her  peccant  hnmora  out  of  fashion  now. 

Accordingly  the  world  spoke  plain  at  last. 

Promised  tj>  pnnish  who  next  played  with  fire. 

So,  at  his  advent,  such  discomfiture 

Taking  its  tme  shape  of  beneficence, 

Hohenstiet-Schwangau,  half-sad  and  part- wise, 

Sal :  if  with  wistful  eye  reverting  oft 

To  each  pet  weapon,ruNty  on  its  peg, 

Yet,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  too 

That,  peaeefulness  become  the  law,  herself 

Got  the  due  share  of  godsends  in  its  train, 

Cried  shame  and  took  advantage  quietly. 

Still,  so  the  dry-rot  had  been  nursed  into 

Blood,  bones  and  marrow,  that,  from  worst  to  best, 

All,  —  clearest  brains  and  soundest  hearts  save  here,  — 

All  had  this  lie  acceptable  for  law 

Plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday  —  *'  War  is  best, 

Peace  is  worst ;  peace  we  only  tolerate 

As  needful  preparation  for  new  war  : 

War  may  be  for  whatever  end  we  will  — 

Peace  only  as  the  proper  help  thereto. 

Such  is  the  law  of  right  and  wrong  for  us 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau  :  for  the  other  world, 

As  naturally,  quite  another  law. 

Are  we  content  ?     The  world  ia  satisfied. 

Discontent  ?     Then  the  world  must  give  us  leave 

To  strike  right,  left,  and  exercise  our  arm 

Torpid  of  late  through  overmuch  repose. 

And  show  its  strengtli  is  Ktill  superlative 

At  somebody's  expense  in  life  or  limb : 
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Which  done,  —  let  peace  succeed  and  last  a  year !  " 
Such  devil's-doctrine  so  was  judged  Grod's  law, 
We  say,  when  this  man  stepped  upon  the  stage, 
That  it  had  seemed  a  venial  fault  at  most 
Had  he  once  more  obeyed  Sagacity. 
"  You  come  i'  the  happy  interval  of  peace, 
The  favorable  weariness  from  war : 
Prolong  it !  artfully,  as  if  intent 
On  ending  peace  as  soon  as  possible. 
Quietly  so  increase  the  sweets  of  ease 
And  safety,  so  employ  the  multitude, 
Put  hod  and  trowel  so  in  idle  hands, 
So  stuff  and  stop  up  wagging  jaws  with  bread, 
That  selfishness  shall  surreptitiously 
Do  wisdom's  office,  whisper  in  the  ear 
Of  Hohenstiel-Scliwangau,  there  's  a  pleasant  feel 
In  being  gently  forced  down,  pinioned  fast 
To  the  easy  arm-chair  by  the  pleading  arms 
O*  the  world  beseeching  her  to  there  abide 
Content  with  all  the  harm  done  hitherto. 
And  let  herself  be  petted  in  return. 
Free  to  re-wage,  in  speech  and  prose  and  verse, 
The  old  unjust  wars,  nay  —  in  verse  and  prose 
And  speech,  —  to  vaunt  new  victories,  shall  prove 
A  plague  o'  Uie  future,  —  so  that  words  suffice 
For  present  comfort,  and  no  deeds  denote 
That  —  tired  of  illimitable  line  on  line 
Of  boulevard- building,  tired  o*  the  theatre 
With  the  tuneful  thousand  in  their  thrones  above. 
For  glory  of  the  male  intelligence. 
And  Nakedness  in  her  due  niche  below. 
For  illustration  of  the  female  use  — 
That  she,  *twixt  yawn  and  sigh,  prepai^es  to  slip 
Out  of  the  arm-chair,  wants  fresh  blood  again 
From  over  the  boundary,  to  color-up 
The  sheeny  sameness,  keep  the  world  aware 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau's  arm  needs  exercise 
Despite  the  petting  of  the  universe  ! 
Come,  you  're  a  city-builder :  what  *s  the  way 
Wisdom  takes  when  time  needs  that  she  entice 
Some  fierce  tribe,  castled  on  the  mountain-peak, 
Into  the  quiet  and  amenity 
O'  the  meadow-land  below  ?     By  crying  *  Done 
With  fight  now,  down  with  fortress '  ?     Rather  —  *  Dai^ 
On,  dare  ever,  not  a  stone  displaced  I  * 
Cries  Wisdom :  *  Craille  of  our  ancestors. 
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Be  bulw&rk,  give  onr  children  safety  gtill ! 
Who  of  our  children  please  niay  stoop  ajid  taste 
0'  the  valley-fatness,  unafraid,  —  for  why  ? 
At  first  olami  they  have  thy  mother-ribs 
To  run  upon  for  refuge  ;  foes  foi^t 
Scarcely  that  Terror  on  her  vantage-coign, 
Couchant  supreme  among  the  powers  of  air, 
Watches  —  prepared  to  pounce  —  tlie  country  wide  I 
Meanwhile  the  encouraged  valley  holds  its  own, 
From  the  first  hut's  adveuture  in  descent, 
Half  home,  lialf  liiding-place,  —  to  dome  and  sjMre 
Befitting  the  assured  iiietropolis : 
Kor  means  otfeni-e  to  the  fort  which  caps  the  crag. 
All  ondismantled  of  a  turret^tone, 
And  bears  the  baimer^le  that  creaks  at  times 
Emharrassed  by  the  old  emblazonment, 
When  festal  days  are  to  commemorate : 
Otherwise  left  untenanted,  no  doubt. 
Since,  never  fear,  our  myriads  from  below 
Would  rush,  if  needs  wei-e,  man  the  wiJIh  again. 
Renew  the  exploits  of  tiie  eaiHer  time 
At  moment's  notice  !     But  till  notice  sound. 
Inhabit  we  in  ease  and  opulence  ! ' 
An<i  so,  till  one  day  thus  a  notice  sounds. 
Not  trumpeted,  but  in  a  whisper^st 
Fitfully  playing  through  mute  city  streets 
At  midnight  weary  of  day's  feast  and  game  — 
*  Friends,  your  famed  fort '»  a  ruin  past  repair ! 
Its  use  is  —  to  proclaim  it  liad  a  use 
Obsolete  long  since.     Climb  and  study  tliere 
How  to  paint  barbican  and  battlement 
I'  the  scenes  of  our  new  theatre  !     We  fight 
Now  —  by  forbidding  neighbors  to  sell  steel 
Or  buy  wine,  not  by  blowing  out  their  brains ! 
Moreover,  while  we  let  time  sa]>  the  strength 
O'  the  walls  omnipotent  in  menace  once, 
Neighbors  would  seem  to  have  jtrejiared  surprise  — 
Run  up  defences  in  a  musliroom-growth. 
Fur  all  the  world  like  what  we  boasted  :  brief  — 
Hohenstiel-Schwangaii's  policy  is  peace  ! '  " 

Ay,  so  S^acity  advised  him  filch  < 

Folly  from  fools :  handsomi'ly  substitute 

The  digger  o'  lath,  while  gay  they  sang  and  danced. 

For  that  long  daTigerous  sword  tlicy  liked  to  feel, 

Even  at  feast-time,  clink  and  make  friends  start 
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No  !  he  said  :   *'  Hear  the  truth,  and  hear  the  trath. 

And  bring  the  truth  to  bear  on  all  you  are 

And  do,  assured  that  only  good  comes  thence 

Whate'er  the  shape  good  take !     While  I  have  rule. 

Understand !  —  war  for  war's  sake,  war  for  sake 

O*  the  good  war  gets  you  as  war's  sole  excuse. 

Is  damnable  and  damned  shall  he.     Yon  want 

Glory  ?     Why  so  do  I,  and  so  does  God. 

Where  is  it  found,  —  in  this  paraded  shame,  — 

One  particle  of  glory  ?     Once  you  warred 

For  liberty  against  the  world,  and  won : 

There  was  the  glory.     Now,  you  fain  would  war 

Because  the  neighbor  prospers  overmuch,  — 

Because  there  has  been  silence  half-an-liour, 

Like  Heaven  on  earth,  witliout  a  cannon-shot 

Announcing  Hohenstielers-Schwangauese 

Are  minded  to  disturb  the  jubilee,  — 

Because  the  loud  tradition  echoes  faint. 

And  who  knows  but  posterity  may  doubt 

If  the  great  deeds  were  ever  done  at  all. 

Much  less  believe,  were  such  to  do  again. 

So  the  event  would  follow  :  therefore,  prove 

The  old  power,  at  the  expense  of  somebody  ! 

Oh,  Glory,  —  gilded  bubble,  bard  and  sage 

So  nickname  rightly,  —  would  thy  dance  endure 

One  moment,  would  thy  vaunting  make  believe 

Only  one  eye  tliy  ball  was  solid  gold, 

Hadst  thou  less  Inreath  to  buoy  thy  vacancy 

Than  a  whole  multitude  expends  in  praise. 

Less  range  for  roaming  than  from  head  to  head 

Of  a  whole  people  ?     Fht,  fall,  fly  again. 

Only,  iix  never  where  the  resolute  hand 

May  prick  thee,  prove  the  glassy  lie  thou  art ! 

Give  me  real  intellect  to  reason  with. 

No  multitude,  no  entity  that  apes 

One  wise  man,  being  but  a  million  fools ! 

How  and  whence  wishest  glory,  thou  wise  one  ? 

Wouldst  get  it,  —  didst  thyself  guide  Providencey  — 

By  stinting  of  his  due  each  neighbor  round 

In  strength  and  knowledge  and  dexterity 

So  as  to  have  thy  littleness  grow  large 

By  all  those  somethings  once,  turned  nothingg  iiow> 

As  children  make  a  molehill  mountainous 

By  scooping  out  a  trench  around  their  pile, 

Ajid  saving  so  the  nmdwork  from  approach  ? 

Quite  otherwise  the  cheery  game  of  life> 
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Tme  yet  mimetic  warfare,  whereby  man 

Does  bis  best  with  hie  ntmost,  and  eo  ends 

Tbe  victor  most  of  all  in  fair  defeat 

Who  thinks,  —  would  he  have  no  one  think  heside  ? 

Who  knowB,  who  does,  —  save  bia  mnat  learning  dis 

And  action  cease  ?     Why,  bo  onr  giant  proves 

No  better  than  a  dw&rf ,  once  rivalry 

Prostrate  aronnd  him.     Let  the  whole  race  stand 

For  him  to  try  conclusions  fturly  with  1 

Show  me  the  great  man  woald  engage  his  peer 

Rather  by  grinning  '  Cheat,  thy  gold  is  brass  I ' 

Than  granting  '  Perfect  piece  of  purest  ore ! 

Still,  is  it  less  good  mintage,  this  of  mine  F  ' 

Well,  and  these  right  and  sound  results  of  soul 

I'  tbe  strong  and  healthy  one  wise  man,  —  shall  SDch 

Be  vainly  sought  for,  scornfully  renounced 

I'  the  multitude  that  make  the  entity  — 

The  peojile  ?  —  to  what  purpose,  if  no  less, 

In  power  and  purity  of  soul,  below 

The  reach  uf  the  onit  than,  by  multi|ilird 

Might  uf  tlie  body,  vulgarized  the  more. 

Above,  ill  Uiick  and  threefuhl  brutishness  ? 

See  !  you  ai^cept  nuch  one  wise  man,  myself: 

Wiser  or  less  wise,  still  T  operate 

From  my  own  stock  of  nisdom,  nor  exact 

Of  other  sort  of  natures  you  admire, 

That  whoso  rhymes  a  sonnet  pays  a  tax. 

Who  paints  a  landscape  dips  brash  at  his  cost, 

Who  scores  a  septett  true  for  strings  and  wind 

Mulcted  must  be  —  else  how  should  I  impose 

Properly,  attituilinize  aright. 

Did  such  conflicting  claims  as  these  divert 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau  from  observing  me  ? 

Therefore,  what  I  find  facile,  you  be  sure, 

With  effort  or  without  it,  you  shall  dare  — 

You,  I  aspire  to  make  my  better  self 

And  truly  the  Great  Nation.     No  more  war 

For  war's  sake,  then  !  and,  —  seeing,  wickedness 

Springs  out  of  folly, —  no  more  foolish  dread 

0'  the  neighbor  waxing  too  inonlinate 

A  rival,  through  his  gain  of  wealth  and  ease  1 

What  ?  —  keep  me  patient.  Powers !  —  thp  people  here, 

Earth  presses  to  her  heart,  nor  owns  a  pride 

Above  her  jiride  i'  the  race  all  flame  and  air 

And  aspiration  to  the  boundless  Great, 

Tbe  incommeusnrabjy  Beautiful  — 
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Whose  very  falterings  groandward  come  of  flight 

Urged  by  a  pinion  all  too  passionate 

For  heaven  and  what  it  holds  of  gloom  and  glow : 

Bravest  of  thinkers,  bravest  of  the  brave 

Doers,  exalt  in  Science,  rapturous 

In  Art,  the  —  more  than  all  —  magnetic  race 

To  fascinate  their  fellows,  mould  mankind 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau-fashion,  —  these,  what  ?  —these 

Will  have  to  abdicate  their  primacy 

Should  such  a  nation  sell  them  steel  untaxed. 

And  such  another  take  itself,  on  hire 

For  the  natural  sennight,  somebody  for  lord 

Unpatronized  by  me  whose  back  was  turned  ? 

Or  such  another  yet  would  fain  build  bridge. 

Lay  rail,  drive  tunnel,  busy  its  i)oor  self 

With  its  appropriate  fancy  :  so  there  *s  —  flash  — 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau  up  in  arms  at  once ! 

Genius  has  somewhat  of  the  infantine  : 

But  of  the  childish,  not  a  touch  nor  taint 

£xcept  through  self-will,  which,  being  foolishness^ 

Is  certain,  soon  or  late,  of  punishment. 

Which  Providence  avert !  —  and  that  it  may 

Avert  what  both  of  us  would  so  deserve, 

No  foolish  dread  o*  the  neighbor,  I  enjoin  ! 

By  consequence,  no  wicked  war  with  him, 

While  I  rule ! 

^^  Does  that  mean  —  no  war  at  all 
When  just  the  wickedness  I  here  proscribe 
Comes,  haply,  from  the  neighbor  ?     Does  my  speech 
Precede  the  praying  that  you  beat  the  sword 
To  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  to  pruning-hook, 
And  sit  down  henceforth  under  your  own  vine 
And  fig-tree  through  the  sleepy  summer  month. 
Letting  what  hurly-burly  please  explode 
On  the  other  side  the  mountain-frontier  ?     No, 
Beloved  !    I  foresee  and  I  announce 
Necessity  of  warfare  in  one  case. 
For  one  cause  :  one  wav,  I  bid  broach  the  blood 
O'  the  world.     For  truth  and  right,  and  only  right 
And  truth,  —  right,  truth,  on  the  absolute  scale  of  Grod, 
No  pettiness  of  man*s  admeasurement,  — 
In  such  case  only,  and  for  such  one  cause. 
Fight  your  hearts  out,  whatever  fate  betide 
Hands  energetic  to  the  uttermost ! 
Lie  not !     Endure  no  lie  which  needs  your  heart 
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And  hand  to  push  it  out  of  mankind's  path  — 

No  lie  that  lets  the  itatural  forceii  work 

Too  long  ere  lay  it  pWn  and  pulverized  — 

Seeing  man's  life  lasts  only  twen^  years! 

And  such  a  lie,  before  both  man  and  God, 

Proving,  at  this  time  present,  Anstria'B  role 

O'er  ItaJy,  —  for  Austria's  sake  the  first, 

Italy's  next,  and  our  sake  last  of  all, 

Come  with  me  and  deliver  Italy  1 

SSmite  hip  and  thigh  until  the  oppressor  leave 

Free  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Alps 

The  oppressed  one  !     We  were  they  who  laid  her  low 

In  the  old  bad  day  when  Villany  braved  Truth 

And  Right,  and  laughed  '  Henceforward,  God  depoaed, 

ijatan  we  set  to  rule  forevei'more 

I'  the  worid  ' '  —  whereof  to  stop  the  consequence. 

And  for  atonement  of  false  glory  there 

Gaped  at  and  gabbled  over  by  the  world, 

I  purpose  to  get  God  enthroned  again 

For  what  the  world  will  gird  at  as  sheer  shame 

I'  the  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.     '  All  for  nought  -• 

Not  even,  say,  sonie  patch  of  province,  splice 

O'  the  frontier  ?  —  some  snug  honorarium-fee 

fjhut  into  glove  and  pocketed  apace?' 

(Questions  Sagacity)  '  in  deference 

"To  the  natural  susceptibility 

Of  folks  at  home,  unwitting  of  that  pitch 

You  soar  to,  and  misdoubting  if  Truth,  Eight 

And  the  other  such  augustneases  repay 

Expenditure  in  coin  o'  the  realm,  —  but  prompt 

To  recognize  the  cession  of  Savoy 

And  Nice  as  marketable  value!  '     No, 

Sagacity,  go  preach  to  Metternich, 

And,  sermon  ended,  stay  where  he  resides  ! 

HobenstieL-Schwangau.  you  and  I  must  march 

The  other  roail !   war  for  the  hate  of  war. 

Not  love,  this  once  !  "     So  Italy  was  free. 

What  else  noteworthy  and  commendable 

r  the  man's  career  V  —  tliat  he  was  resolute  — 

No  trepidation,  nmch  less  ti-eachery 

On  hin  part,  should  imiveril  frr>m  its  poise 

I'hc  ball  o'  the  worid.  hi'ave<l  up  at  sui:h  expense 

Of  pains  go  far,  and  ready  to  rebound, 

Let  but  a  finger  maladroitly  fall. 

Under  pretenre  of  making  fast  and  sure 
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The  inch  gained  by  late  volubility, 
And  run  itself  back  to  the  ancient  rest 
At  foot  o'  the  mountain.     Thus  he  ruled,  gave  proof 
The  world  had  gained  a  point,  progressive  so, 
By  choice,  this  time,  as  will  and  power  concurred, 
O'  the  fittest  man  to  rule ;  not  chance  of  birth, 
Or  such-like  dice-throw.     Oft  Sagacity 
Was  at  his  ear  :  *'  Confirm  this  clear  advance, 
Support  this  wise  procedure  !     You,  elect 
O'  the  people,  mean  to  justify  their  choice 
And  out-king  all  the  kingly  imbeciles  ; 
But  that 's  just  half  the  enterprise  :  remains 
You  find  them  a  successor  like  yourself, 
In  head  and  heart  and  eye  and  hand  and  aim, 
Or  all  done 's  undone  ;  and  whom  hope  to  mould 
So  like  you  as  tlie  pupil  Nature  sends. 
The  son  and  heir's  completeness  which  you  lack  ? 
Lack  it  no  longer !     Wed  the  pick  o'  the  world, 
Where'er  you  think  you  find  it     Should  she  be 
A  queen,  —  tell  Hohenstielers-Schwangauese, 
'  So  do  the  old  enthroned  decrepitudes 
Acknowledge,  in  the  rotten  hearts  of  them, 
Their  knell  is  knolled,  they  hasten  to  make  peace 
With  the  new  order,  recognize  in  me 
Your  right  to  constitute  what  king  you  will. 
Cringe  therefore  crown  in  hand  and  bride  on  arm. 
To  both  of  us  :  we  triumph,  I  suppose  ! ' 
Is  it  the  other  sort  of  rank  ?  —  bright  eye, 
Soft  smile,  and  so  forth,  all  her  queenly  boast  ? 
Undaunted  the  exordium  —  *  I,  the  man 
O'  the  people,  with  the  people  mate  myself : 
So  stand,  so  fall.     Kings,  keep  your  crowns  and  brides ! 
Our  progeny  (if  Providence  agree) 
Shall  live  to  tread  the  baubles  underfoot 
And  bid  the  scarecrows  consort  with  their  kin. 
For  son,  as  for  his  sire,  be  the  free  wife 
In  the  free  state  ! '  " 

That  is,  Sagacity 
Would  prop  up  one  more  lie,  the  most  of  all 
Pernicious  fancy  that  the  son  and  heir 
Receives  the  genius  from  the  sire,  himself 
Transmits  as  surely,  —  ask  experience  else ! 
Which  an 8 Wei's,  —  never  was  so  plain  a  truth 
As  that  Grod  drops  his  seed  of  heavenly  flame 
Just  where  He  wills  on  earth  :  sometimes  where  nian 
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Seems  to  tempt  —  such  the  accumulated  store 

Of  faculties — one  spark  to  fire  tlie  heap; 

Sometimes  where,  fire-ball-like,  it  falls  upon 

The  naked  unpreparedness  of  rock. 

Bums,  beaconiug  the  nations  through  their  night. 

Faculties,  fuel  for  the  flame  ?     All  heljM 

Come,  ought  to  come,  or  come  not,  crossed  by  chanco. 

From  culture  and  transmission.      What 's  your  want 

I'  the  son  and  lieir  ?     Sympathy,  aptitude, 

Teachubleness,  the  fuel  for  the  flame  ? 

You  '11  have  them  for  your  pains :  but  the  flame's  self, 

The  novel  thought  of  God  shall  light  the  world  ? 

No,  poet,  tliough  yom*  offspring  rhyme  and  chime 

I'  the  cradle,  —  painter,  no,  for  all  your  pet 

Draws  his  lirst  eye,  beats  Salvatore's  boy, — 

And  thrice  no,  statesman,  should  your  pn^ny 

Tie  bib  and  tucker  with  no  tape  but  red, 

And  make  a  foolscap-kite  of  protocols  ! 

Critic  and  copyist  and  bureaucrat 

To  heart's  content !     The  seed  o'  the  applc-tre« 

Brings  forth  another  tree  which  bears  a  crab  : 

'T  is  the  great  gardener  grafts  the  excellence 

On  wildings  where  he  will. 

"  How  plnin  I  view. 
Across  those  misty  years  'twixt  me  and  Rome  "  — 
(Such  the  man's  answer  to  S^^acity)  — 
"  The  little  wayside  temple,  halfway  down 
To  a  mild  river  tliat  makefi  oxen  white 
Miraculously,  un-mouse-colors  skin. 
Or  BO  the  Roman  country  people  dream ! 
I  view  that  sweet  small  sbrub-imbedded  slirine 
On  the  declivity,  was  sacred  once 
To  a  transmuting  Genius  of  tlie  land, 
Cuuld  toocli  and  tarn  its  dunnent  natures  bright, 
—  Since  Italy  means  the  Land  of  the  Ox,  wo  know> 
Well,  how  was  it  the  due  succession  fell 
From  priest  to  priest  who  ministered  i'  the  cool 
Calm  fane  o'  the  Clitumnian  god  ?     The  sire 
Brought  forth  a  son  and  sacerdotal  sprout, 
Endowed  instinctively  with  good  and  grace 
To  suit  the  gliding  gentleness  below  — 
Did  he  ?     Tradition  tells  another  tale. 
Each  priest  obtained  his  predecessor's  staff. 
Robe,  fillet  and  insignia,  blamelessly. 
By  ipringing  oat  of  ambush,  soon  or  late, 
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And  slaying  him  :  the  initiative  rite 
Siniply  was  murder,  save  that  murder  took, 
I*  the  case,  another  and  religious  name. 
So  it  was  once,  is  now,  shall  ever  be 
With  genius  and  its  priesthood  in  this  world  : 
The  new  power  slays  the  old  —  but  handsomel j. 
There  he  lies,  not  diminished  by  an  inch 
Of  stature  that  he  graced  the  altar  with, 
Though  somebody  of  other  bidk  and  build 
Cries,  '  What  a  goodly  personage  lies  here 
Reddening  the  water  where  the  bulrush  roots ! 
May  I  conduct  the  service  in  his  place. 
Decently  and  in  order,  as  did  he. 
And,  as  he  did  not,  keep  a  wary  watch 
When  meditating  *neath  yon  willow  shade !  * 
Find  out  your  best  man,  sure  the  son  of  him 
Will  prove  best  man  again,  and,  better  still 
Somehow  than  best,  the  grandson-prodigy ! 
You  think  the  world  would  last  another  day 
Did  we  so  make  us  masters  of  the  trick 
Whereby  the  works  go,  we  could  pre-arrange 
Their  play  and  reach  perfection  when  we  please  ? 
Depend  on  it,  the  change  and  the  surprise 
Are  part  o'  the  plan  :  't  is  we  wish  steadiness ; 
Nature  prefers  a  motion  by  unrest. 
Advancement  through  tliis  force  which  jostles  that» 
And  so,  since  much  remains  i'  the  world  to  see. 
Here  's  the  world  still,  affording  God  the  sight.** 
Thus  did  the  man  refute  Sagacity, 
Ever  at  this  old  whisper  in  his  ear  : 
"  Here  are  you  picked  out,  by  a  miracle, 
And  place<l  conspicuously  enough,  folks  say 
And  you  believe,  by  Providence  outright 
Taking  a  new  way  —  nor  without  success  -^ 
To  j)nt  the  world  upon  its  mettle  :  good  ! 
But  Fortune  alternates  with  Providence ; 
Resource  is  soon  exhausted.     Never  count 
On  such  a  happy  hit  occurring  twice  ! 
Try  the  old  method  next  time  I  " 

*'  Old  enough,** 
(At  whisper  in  his  ear,  the  laugh  outbroke,) 
"  And  mode  the  most  discredited  of  all, 
By  just  the  men  and  women  who  make  boast 
They  are  kings  and  queens  thereby !     Mere  self-dfllonee 
Should  teach  them,  on  one  chapter  of  the  law 
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Mnst  be  no  sort  of  trifling  —  chastity  ; 

They  stand  or  fall,  as  their  progenitors 

Were  chaste  or  unchaste.     Now,  run  eye  aronnd 

My  crowned  acquaintance,  give  each  life  its  look 

And  no  more,  —  why,  you  'd  think  each  life  was  U 

Purposely  for  example  of  what  pains 

Who  leads  it  took  to  cure  the  prejudice. 

And  prove  there 's  nothing  so  unprovable 

As  who  18  who,  what  son  of  what  a  sire. 

And  —  inferendally  —  how  faint  the  chance 

That  the  next  generation  needs  to  fear 

Another  fool  o'  the  selfsame  type  as  he 

Happily  regnant  now  by  right  divine 

And  luck  o'  the  pillow  !     No  :  select  your  lord 

By  the  direct  employment  of  your  brains 

Afl  best  you  may,  —  bad  as  the  blunder  prove, 

A  far  worse  evil  stank  beneatli  the  Bun 

When  some  legitimate  blockhead  managed  so 

Matters  that  high  time  was  to  interfere. 

Though  interference  came  from  hell  itself 

And  not  the  blind  mad  miserable  mob 

Happily  ruled  so  long  by  pillow-luck 

And  divine  i%ht,  —  by  lies  in  short,  not  trnth. 

And  meanwhile  use  the  allotted  minute  ..." 


One,— 
Two,  three,  four,  five  —  yes,  iive  the  pendule  warns  1 
Eh?     Why,  this  wild  work  wanders  past  all  bound 
And  bearing !     Exile.  Leicester  Square,  the  life 
I'  the  old  gay  miserable  time,  rehearsed. 
Tried  on  ^ain  like  cost  clothes,  still  to  serve 
At  a  pinch,  perhaps  ?     "  Who  's  who  ?  "  was  aptly  asked, 
Since  certainly  I  am  not  I !  since  when  ? 
Where  is  the  bud-mouthed  arbitress  ?     A  nod 
Out-Homering  Homer!     Stay  —  there  flits  the  clue 
I  fain  would  find  the  end  of !     Yes,  —  "  Meanwhile, 
Use  the  allotted  minute !  "     Well,  you  see, 
(Veracious  and  imaginary  Thiers, 
Wiio  map  out  thus  the  life  I  might  have  led, 
But  did  not.  —  all  the  worse  for  earth  and  me,  — • 
DofT  spectacles,  wipe  pen,  shut  book,  decamp !) 
You  nee  'tis  easy  in  heroics!     Plain 
Pedestrian  speech  shall  help  me  perorate. 
Ah,  if  one  had  no  need  to  use  the  tongue ! 
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How  obnons  and  how  easy  't  is  to  talk 

Inside  the  soul,  &  ghostly  dialogue  — 

Inatincta  with  guesses,  —  instiDCt,  ^esi,  again 

With  dubious  knowledge,  half-experience  :  each 

And  all  the  interlocutors  alike 

Subordinating,  —  as  decorum  bids. 

Oh,  never  fear !   but  still  decisively,  — 

Cl^ms  from  without  that  take  too  high  a  tone, 

— ("God  wills  this,  man  wants  that,  the  dignity 

Prescribed  a  prince  would  wish  the  other  thing  ")  — 

Putting  them  back  to  inugnificance 

Beside  one  intimatest  fact —  myself 

Ani  first  to  be  considered,  since  I  live 

Twenty  years  longer  and  then  end,  perhapa ! 

But,  where  one  ceases  to  soliloquize. 

Somehow  the  motives,  that  did  well  enoogh 

I'  the  darkness,  when  yon  bring  tlkem  into  li^t 

Are  found,  like  those  famed  cave-fish,  to  la^  eye 

And  organ  for  the  upper  m^nitudes. 

The  other  common  creatures,  of  less  fine 

Existence,  that  acknowledge  earth  and  heaven, 

Have  it  their  own  way  in  the  ai^menL 

Yes,  forced  to  speak,  one  stoops  to  say  —  one's  aim 

Was  —  what  it  peradventure  should  have  been  : 

To  renovate  a  people,  mend  or  end 

That  bane  come  of  a  blessing  meant  the  world  — 

Inordinate  culture  of  the  sense  made  quick 

By  soul,  — the  lust  o'  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eye. 

And  pride  of  life,  —  and,  consequent  on  these, 

T)ie  worship  of  that  prince  o'  the  power  o'  the  air 

Who  paints  the  cloud  and  fills  the  emptinew 

And  bids  his  votaries,  famishing  for  truth. 

Feed  on  a  lie. 

Alack,  one  lies  one's  self 
Even  in  the  stating  that  one's  end  was  trutli. 
Truth  only,  if  one  states  as  tnncb  in  words  I 
Give  me  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul 
For  obvious  easy  argnment !  't  is  there 
One  \>i\i  till-  Kll.'iit  truth  again.-l  a  \ic~ 
'£nilii  whii'li  lireakf^l^  a  carvlcss  ^iniple 
K  filed  tine. 


SAVIOR  OF  SOCIETY 

"  Deflect "  indeed  !  not  merely  words  from  thoughts 
But  names  from  facta :  "  ClitomnoB  "  did  I  uy  ? 
As  if  it  had  been  his  ox-whitening  w&*e 
Whereby  folk  practised  that  grim  cnlt  of  old  ^ 
The  murder  of  their  temple's  priest  by  who 
Would  qualify  for  his  succession.     Sore  — 
Neroi  was  the  true  lake's  style.     Dream  had  need 
Of  the  ox-whitening  peace  of  prettiness 
And  so  confused  names,  well  known  once  awake. 

So,  i'  the  Residens  yet,  not  Leicester  Square, 
Alone,  —  no  such  congenial  interconrse !  — 
My  reverie  concludes,  as  dreaming  should, 
With  daybreak  :  nothing  done  and  over  yet, 
Except  cigars  !     The  adventure  thus  may  be, 
Or  never  needs  to  be  at  all :  who  knows  ( 
My  Cousin-Duke,  perhaps,  at  whose  hard  head 
—  Is  it,  now  —  is  this  letter  to  be  launched, 
The  sight  of  whose  gray  oblong,  whose  grim  sea]. 
Set  all  these  fauoiee  floating  for  an  hour  F 

Twen^  years  are  good  gun,  come  what  come  willl 
Double  or  quits  I     The  letter  goes  1     Or  stays  7 
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%  DoNB  ELvms. 

Vons  plait-il,  don  Joan,  nous  ^clairoir  oes  beanx  myst^reB  ? 

Don  Juak. 
Madame,  k  yona  dire  la  vdrit^  .  .  . 

DoNB  Elvoub. 

Ah !  que  rona  sarez  mal  yoob  d4f  endre  pour  nn  homme  de  oonr,  et  qni 
doit  Stre  accoutum^  k  ces  sortes  de  choees  I  J*ai  piti^  de  vons  voir  1a  con- 
fusion qae  voos  avez.  Que  ne  vous  armez-yous  le  front  d^one  noble  efFron- 
terie  ?  Que  ne  me  jurez-Yous  que  vous  Stes  toujours  dans  les  mdmes  senti- 
mens  pour  moi,  que  vous  m'aimez  toujours  aveo  one  ardeur  sans  ^rale.  el 
que  rien  n^est  capable  de  vons  detacher  de  moi  que  la  mort  ?  —  (Ifo/tere, 
thn  JuaUf  Act  1^'  So^ne  3®. ) 


DOKNA  Elyiba. 

Don  Juan,  might  yon  please  to  help  one  give  a  gnesii 
Hold  up  a  camlle,  clear  this  fine  mysteriousness  ? 

Don  Juan. 
Madam,  if  needs  I  must  declare  the  truth,  — in  short  .  .  • 

Donna  Elvira. 

Fie,  for  a  man  of  mode,  accustomed  at  the  court 

To  such  a  style  of  thir^,  how  awkwardly  my  lord 

Attempts  defence  !     lu>u  move  compassion,  that 's  the  word  — 

Dumb-foundered  and  chapf alien !     Why  donH  yon  arm  your  brow 

With  noble  impudence  ?     Why  don^t  you  swear  and  vow 

No  sort  of  changfe  is  come  to  any  sentiment 

You  ever  had  for  me  ?     Affection  holds  the  bent. 

You  love  me  now  as  erst,  with  passion  that  makes  pale 

All  ardor  else :  nor  aught  in  nature  can  avail 

To  separate  us  two,  save  what,  in  stopping  breath, 

May  peradventnre  stop  devotion  likevrise  —  death  I 
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[1872] 


%  DoNB  ELvms. 

Vons  plait-il,  don  Juan,  noos  ^clairoir  oes  beanx  myst^reB  ? 

Don  Juak. 
Madame,  k  toob  dire  la  v^t^  .  .  . 

DoNB  Elvoub. 

Ah !  que  Tous  savez  mal  youb  d^f  endre  pour  nn  homme  de  oonr,  et  qui 
doit  @tre  aocontum^  k  ces  sortes  de  ohoses  I  J*ai  piti^  de  vous  voir  la  con- 
fusion que  Yous  avez.  Que  ne  vous  armez-vous  le  front  d*une  noble  efFron- 
terie  ?  Que  ne  me  jurez-vous  que  vous  Stes  toujours  dMis  les  mdmes  senti- 
mens  pour  moi,  que  vous  m^aimez  toujours  aveo  nne  ardeur  sans  ^ffale.  et 
que  rien  n^est  capable  de  vous  detacher  de  moi  que  la  mort  ?  —  (lob/tfre, 
bon  Juan,  Act  l^*  So^ne  3®. ) 


DoKNA  Elvira. 

Don  Juan,  might  yon  please  to  help  one  give  a  gni 
Hold  up  a  candle,  clear  this  fine  mysteriousness  ? 

Don  Juan. 
Madam,  if  needs  I  must  declare  the  truth,  —  in  short  .  .  • 

Donna  Elvira. 

Fie,  for  a  man  of  mode,  accustomed  at  the  court 

To  such  a  style  of  thk^,  how  awkwardly  my  lord 

Attempts  defence  I     Yovl  move  compassion,  that 's  the  word  — 

Dumb-foundered  and  chapf alien  I     Why  don't  yon  arm  your  brow 

With  noble  impudence  ?     Why  don't  you  swear  and  vow 

No  sort  of  changfe  is  come  to  any  sentiment 

You  ever  had  for  me  ?     Affection  holds  the  bent. 

Yon  love  me  now  as  erst,  with  passion  that  makes  pale 

All  ardor  else :  nor  aught  in  nature  can  avail 

To  separate  us  two,  save  what,  in  stopping  breath. 

May  peradventure  stop  devotion  likewise  —  death  I 
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Does  she  look,  pity,  wonder 
At  one  who  mimics  flight, 

Swims  —  heaven  above,  sea  under, 
Yet  always  earth  in  sight  ? 


FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIR. 


I. 


O  TRIP  and  skip,  Elvire !     Link  arm  in  arm  with  me  ! 
Like  husband  and  like  wife,  together  let  us  see 
The  tumbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  their  stage. 
Drawn  up  and  under  arms,  and  ready  to  engage. 

II. 

Now,  who  supposed  the  night  would  play  us  such  a  prank  ? 
—  That  what  was  raw  and  brown,  rough  pole  and  shaven  plank, 
Mere  bit  of  hoarding,  half  by  trestle  propped,  half  tab. 
Would  flaunt  it  forth  as  brisk  as  butterfly  from  grub  ? 
This  comes  of  sun  and  air,  of  Autumn  afternoon. 
And  Pornic  and  Saint  Gille,  whose  feast  affords  the  boon  — 
Tliis  scaffold  turned  parterre,  tliis  flower-bed  in  full  blow, 
Bateleurs,  baladines  !     We  shall  not  miss  the  show  ! 
They  pace  and  promenade ;  they  presently  will  dance  : 
What  good  were  else  i*  the  drum  and  flfe  ?     O  pleasant  land  of 
France  I 

in. 

Who  saw  them  make  their  entry  ?    At  wink  of  eve,  be  sore ! 
They  love  to  steal  a  march,  nor  lightly  risk  the  lure. 
They  keep  their  treasure  hid,  nor  stale  (improvident) 
Before  the  time  is  ripe,  each  wonder  of  their  tent  — 
Yon  six-legged  sheej),  to  wit,  and  he  who  beats  a  gong, 
Lifts  cap  and  waves  salute,  exhilarates  Uie  throng  — 
Their  ajH?  of  many  years  and  much  adventure,  grim 
And  gray  with  ])itying  fools  who  And  a  joke  in  him. 
Or,  best,  the  human  beauty,  Mimi,  Toinette,  Fifine, 
Tricot  flues  down  if  fat,  |)adding  plumps  up  if  lean. 
Ere,  shedding  petticoats  mtnlesty,  and  such  toys. 
They  bounce  forth,  squalid  girls  transformed  to  gmmesame  bovM. 

IV. 

No,  no,  thrice.  Pornic,  no  !     Perj>end  the  authentie  tale  ! 
*T  was  not  for  every  iJawain  to  g:ue  u}K)n  the  Grail ! 
But  whoso  went  his  rounds,  when  flew  bat.  flitted  nudge. 
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Might  hear  across  the  dusk,  —  where  both  roads  join  the  bridgey 

Hard  by  the  little  port,  —  creak  a  slow  caravan, 

A  chimneyed  house  on  wheels ;  so  shyly-sheathed,  began 

To  broaden  out  tlie  bud  which,  bursting  unaware. 

Now  takes  away  our  breath,  queen-tulip  of  the  Fair ! 

V. 

Yet  morning  promised  much:   for,  pitched  and  slang  and 
reared 
On  terrace  'neath  the  tower,  'twixt  tree  and  tree  appeared 
An  airy  structure  ;  how  the  pennon  from  its  dome, 
Frenetic  to  be  free,  makes  one  red  stretch  for  home ! 
The  home  far  and  away,  the  distance  where  lives  joy, 
The  cure,  at  once  and  ever,  of  world  and  world's  annoy ; 
Since,  what  lolls  full  in  front,  a  furlong  from  the  booth, 
But  ocean-idleness,  sky-blue  and  millpond-smooth  ? 

VI. 

Frenetic  to  be  free !     And,  do  you  know,  there  beats 
Something  within  my  breast,  as  sensitive  ?  —  repeats 
The  fever  of  the  flag  ?     My  heart  makes  just  the  same 
Passionate  stretch,  flres  up  for  lawlessness,  lays  claim 
To  share  the  life  they  lead  :  losels,  who  have  and  use 
The  hour  what  way  they  will,  —  applaud  them  or  abuse 
Society,  whereof  myself  am  at  the  beck. 
Whose  call  obey,  and  stoop  to  burden  stiffest  neck ! 

vn. 

Why  is  it  that  whene'er  a  faithful  few  combine 
To  cast  allegiance  off,  play  truant,  nor  repine. 
Agree  to  bear  the  worst,  forego  the  best  in  store 
For  us  who,  left  behind,  do  duty  as  of  yore,  — 
Why  is  it  that,  disgraced,  they  seem  to  relish  life  the  more  ? 

—  Seem  as  they  said,  ^*  We  know  a  secret  passing  praise 
Or  blame  of  such  as  you  !     Remain !  we  go  our  ways 
With  something  you  overlooked,  forgot  or  chose  to  sweep 
Clean  out  of  door :  our  pearl  picked  from  your  rubbish-heap. 
You  care  not  for  your  loss,  we  calculate  our  gain. 

All 's  right.     Are  you  content?     Why,  so  let  things  remain! 
To  the  wood  then,  to  the  wild :  free  life,  full  liberty !  " 
And  when  they  rendezvous  beneath  the  inclement  sky. 
House  by  the  hedge,  reduced  to  brute-companionship, 

—  Misguided  ones  who  gave  society  the  slip. 

And  find  too  late  how  boon  a  parent  they  despised, 
What  ministration  spumed,  how  sweet  and  civilized  — 
Then,  left  alone  at  last  with  self-sought  wretchedness, 
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No  interloper  else  !  —  why  is  it,  can  we  g^ess  ?  — 

At  somebedy's  expense,  goes  up  so  frank  a  laugh  ? 

As  though  they  held  the  corn,  and  left  us  only  chaff 

From  garners  crammed  and  closed.     And  we  indeed  are  cleyer 

If  we  get  grain  as  good,  by  threshing  straw  forever  I 

vin. 

Still,  truants  as  they  are  and  purpose  yet  to  be. 
That  nowise  needs  forbid  they  venture  —  as  you  see  — 
To  cross  confine,  approach  tlie  once  familiar  roof 
O'  the  kindly  race  their  flight  estranged  :  stand  half  aloof, 
Sidle  half  up,  press  near,  and  proffer  wares  for  sale 
—  In  their  phrase,  —  make,  in  ours,  white  levy  of  black  maiL 
They,  of  the  wild,  require  some  touch  of  us  the  tame, 
Since  clothing,  meat  and  drink,  mean  money  all  the  same. 

IX. 

If  hunger,  proverbs  say,  allures  the  wolf  from  wood, 
Much  more  the  bird  must  dare  a  dash  at  something  good : 
Must  snatch  up,  bear  away  in  beak,  the  trifle-treasure 
To  wood  and  wild,  and  then  —  O  how  enjoy  at  leisure ! 
Was  never  tree-built  nest,  you  climbed  and  took,  of  bird, 
(Rare  city-visitant,  talked  of,  scarce  seen  or  heard,) 
But,  when  you  would  dissect  the  structure,  piece  by  piece. 
You  found,  enwreathed  amid  the  country-product  —  fleece 
And  feather,  thistle-fluffs  and  bearded  windlestraws  — 
Some  shred  of  foreign  silk,  unravelling  of  gauze, 
Bit,  maybe,  of  brocade,  mid  fur  and  blow-bell-down : 
Filched  plainly  from  mankind,  dear  tribute  paid  by  town, 
Which  proved  how  oft  the  bird  had  plucked  up  heart  of  grace^ 
Swooped  down  at  waif  and  stray,  made  furtively  our  place 
Pay  tax  and  toll,  then  borne  the  booty  to  enrich 
Her  para^lise  i*  the  waste ;  the  how  and  why  of  which, 
That  is  the  secret,  there  the  mystery  that  stings ! 

X. 

For,  what  they  traffic  in,  consists  of  just  the  things 
We,  —  proud  ones  who  so  scorn  dweUers  without  the  pale, 
Bateleurs,  baladines,  white  leviers  of  black  mail,  — 
I  say,  they  sell  what  we  most  pique  us  that  we  keep ! 
How  comes  it,  all  we  hold  so  dear  they  count  so  cheap  ? 

XI. 

What  price  should  you  impose,  for  instance,  on  repute, 
Good  fame,  your  own  good  fame  and  family's  to  boot? 
Stay  start  of  quick  moustache,  arrest  the  angry  rise 
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Of  eyebrow !     All  I  asked  is  answered  by  surprise. 

Now  tell  me  :  are  you  worth  the  eost  of  a  cigac? 

Go  boldly,  eater  booth,  disburae  the  coin  at  bar 

Of  doorway  where  presidea  tlie  master  of  the  troop, 

And  forthwith  you  survey  his  Graces  io  a  group, 

Live  Picture,  pictareMjue  no  doubt  and  close  to  life : 

His  sisters,  right  and  left ;  the  Grace  in  front,  his  wife. 

Next,  who  is  this  performa  the  feat  of  the  Trapeze? 

Lo,  she  is  launched,  look  —  fie,  the  fairy  !  —  how  she  flees 

O'er  all  those  heads  thrust  back,  —  mouths,  eyes,  one  gape  and 

No  scrap  of  skirt  impedes  free  passage  through  the  air, 
Till,  plumb  on  the  other  side,  she  lights  and  laughs  again, 
That  fury-form,  whereof  each  muscle,  nay,  each  vein 
The  curious  may  inspect,  —  his  daughter  that  be  sells 
Each  rustic  for  five  sous.     Desiderate  aught  else 
O'  the  vendor  ?     As  you  leave  his  show,  why,  joke  the  man ! 
"  Yon  cheat ;  your  six-legged  sheep,  I  recollect,  began 
Both  life  and  trade,  last  year,  trimmed  properly  and  clipt. 
As  the  Twin-headed  Babe,  and  Human  Nondescript !  " 
What  does  he  care  ?     You  paid  his  price,  may  pass  your  jest. 
So  values  he  repute,  good  fame,  and  all  the  rest ! 


But  try  another  tack;  say  :    ''  I  indulge  caprice, 
Who  am  Don  and  Duke,  and  Knight,  beside,  o'  the  Golden 

Fleece, 
And.  never  mind  how  rich.     Abandon  this  career ! 
Have  hearth  and  home,  nor  let  your  womankind  appear 
Without  as  multiplied  a  coating  as  protects 
An  onion  from  the  eye  I     Became,  in  all  respects, 
God-fearing  householder,  subsistent  by  brain-skill. 
Hand-labor  ;  win  your  bread  whatever  way  you  will, 
So  it  be  honestly,  —  and,  while  I  have  a  purse, 
Means  shall  not  lack  I  "  —  his   thanks  will   be    the  mnndeBt 

That  ever  rolled  from  Up. 

xni. 

Now,  what  is  it  ?  —  returns 
The  question  —  heartens  so  this  losel  that  he  spurns 
All  we  so  prize?     I  want,  put  down  in  black  and  white, 
What  compensating  joy,  unknown  and  infinite, 
Turns  lawlessnesH  lo  law,  makes  destitution  —  wealth. 
Vice  —  virtue,  and  disease  of  soul  and  body  —  health  ? 
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XIV. 

Ah,  the  slow  shake  of  head,  the  melancholy  smile, 
The  sigh  abnost  a  soh !     What 's  wrong,  was  right  erewhOe  ? 
Why  are  we  two  at  once  such  ocean-width  apart  ? 
Pale  fingers  press  my  arm,  and  sad  eyes  probe  my  heart. 
Why  is  the  wife  in  trouble  ? 

XV. 

This  way,  this  way,  Fifine  ! 
Here  's  she,  shall  make  my  thoughts  be  surer  what  they  mean ! 
First  let  me  read  the  signs,  portray  you  past  mistake 
The  gypsy *s  foreign  self,  no  swarth  our  sun  could  bake. 
Yet  where  *s  a  woolly  trace  degi*ades  the  wiry  hair  ? 
And  note  the  Greek-nymph  nose,  and  —  oh,  my  Hebrew  pair 
Of  eye  and  eye  —  overarched  by  velvet  of  the  mole  — 
That  swim  as  in  a  sea,  that  dip  and  rise  and  roll, 
Spilling  the  light  around  !     While  either  ear  is  cut 
Thin  as  a  dusk-leaved  rose  carved  from  a  cocoa-nut. 
And  then,  her  neck !  now,  grant  you  had  the  power  to  deck. 
Just  as  your  fancy  pleased,  the  bistre-length  of  neck, 
Could  lay,  to  shine  against  its  shade,  a  moonlike  row 
Of  pearls,  each  round  and  white  as  bubble  Cupids  blow 
Big  out  of  mother's  milk,  —  what  pearl-moon  would  surpass 
That  string  of  mock-turquoise,  those  almandines  of  glass. 
Where  girlhood  terminates  ?  for  with  breasts*-birth  commence 
The  boy,  and  page-costume,  till  pink  and  impudence 
End  admirably  all :  complete  the  creature  trips 
Our  way  now,  brings  sunshine  upon  her  spangled  hips. 
As  here  she  fronts  us  full,  with  pose  half-frank,  half-fierce ! 

x\^. 

Words  urged   in  vain,  Elvire  !     You  waste  your  qaarte  and 
tierce, 
Lunge  at  a  i>hantom  here,  try  fence  in  fairy-land. 
For  me,  I  own  defeat,  ask  but  to  understand 
The  acknowledged  victory  of  whom  I  call  my  queen, 
Sexless  and  bloodless  sprite  :  though  mischievous  and  mean. 
Yet  free  and  flower-like  too,  with  loveliness  for  law, 
And  self-sustainnient  made  morality. 

XVII. 

A  flaw 
Do  you  account  i*  the  lily,  of  lands  which  travellers  know. 
That,  just  as  golden  gloom  supersedes  Northern  snow 
T  thf  chalice,  so,  about  eacVi  i^istU,  8\)ice  is  packed,  — 
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Deliriously-drugged  scent,  in  lieu  of  odor  lacked, 
With  us,  by  bee  and  moth,  their  banquet  to  enhance 
At  mom  and  eve,  when  dew,  the  chiUy  sustenance, 
Needs  mixture  of  some  chaste  and  temperate  perfume  ? 
I  ask,  is  she  in  fault  who  guards  such  golden  gloom. 
Such  dear  and  damning  scent,  by  who  cares  what  devices^ 
And  takes  the  idle  life  of  insects  she  entices 
When,  drowned  to  heart's  desire,  they  satiate  the  inside 
0'  the  lily,  mark  her  wealth  and  manifest  her  pride  ? 

xvui. 

But,  wiser,  we  keep  off,  nor  tempt  the  acrid  juice  ; 
Discreet  we  peer  and  praise,  put  rich  things  to  right  use* 
No  fiavorous  venomed  bell,  —  the  rose  it  is,  I  wot, 
Only  the  rose^  we  pluck  and  place,  unwronged  a  jot, 
No  worse  for  homage  done  by  every  devotee, 
I'  the  proper  loyal  throne,  on  breast  where  rose  should  be. 
Or  if  the  simpler  sweets  we  have  to  choose  among. 
Would  taste  between  our  teeth,  and  give  its  toy  the  tongue,  — 

0  gorgeous  poison-plague,  on  thee  no  hearts  are  set ! 
We  gather  daisy  meek,  or  maiden  violet : 

1  think  it  is  Elvire  we  love,  and  not  Fifine. 

XIX. 

''How  does  she  make  my  thoughts  be  sure  of  what  they 
mean  ?  " 
Judge  and  be  just !    Suppose,  an  age  and  time  long  past 
Renew  for  our  behoof  one  pageant  more,  the  last 
O'  the  kind,  sick  Louis  liked  to  see  defile  between 
Him  and  the  yawning  grave,  its  passage  served  to  screen. 
With  eye  as  gray  as  lead,  with  cheek  as  brown  as  bronze, 
Here  where  we  stand,  shall  sit  and  suffer  Louis  Onze : 
The  while  from  yonder  tent  parade  forth,  not  —  oh,  no  — 
Bateleurs,  baladines !  but  range  themselves  a-row 
Those  well-sung  women-worthies  whereof  loud  fame  still  finds 
Some  echo  linger  faint,  less  in  our  hearts  than  minds. 

XX. 

See,  Helen !   pushed  in  front  o*  the  world's  worst  night  and 
storm, 
By  Lady  Venus'  hand  on  shoulder  :  the  sweet  form 
Shrinkingly  prominent,  though  mighty,  like  a  moon 
Outbreaking  from  a  cloud,  to  put  harsh  things  in  tune. 
And  magically  bring  mankind  to  acquiesce 
In  its  own  ravage,  —  call  no  curse  upon,  but  bless 
(Beldame,  a  moment  since)  the  outbreaking  beauty,  now, 
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That  casts  o'er  all  the  blood  a  candor  from  her  brow. 

See,  Cleopatra  !  bared,  the  entire  and  sinaous  wealth 

O'  the  Hhining  &\\a,^e  \  each  orb  of  indolent  ripe  faealth. 

Captured,  just  where  it  finds  a  fellow-orb  as  fine 

I'  the  body  :  traced  about  by  jewels  which  outline. 

Fire-frame,  and  keep  diatinct,  perfections  —  lest  they  melt 

To  soft  smooth  unity  ere  half  their  hold  be  felt : 

Yet,  o'er  tliat  white  and  wonder,  a  soul's  predominance 

I'  the  head  so  high  and  hsught  —  except  one  thievish  gUnce, 

From  back  of  oblong  eye,  intent  to  count  the  shun. 

Hush,  —  01  know,  Elvice  !     Be  patient,  more  remain  \ 

What  say  you  to  Saint  ?  .  .  .  Pish.'    Whatever  Saint  yoa  please^ 

Cold-pinnacled  aloft  o'  the  spire,  prajra  calm  the  seas 

From  Purnic  Church,  and  ofl  at  midnight  (peasants  say) 

Goes  walking  out  to  aave  from  shipwreck  :  well  she  may  \ 

For  think  how  many  a  year  haa  she  been  coDTersaot 

With  nought  but  winds  and  rains,  sharp  courtesy  and  scant 

O'  the  wintry  snow  that  coatd  the  pent-house  of  her  shrine. 

Covers  each  knee,  climbs  near,  but  spares  the  smile  benign 

Which  aeems  to  say,  "  I  looked  for  scarce  so  much  from  earth ! " 

Slie  follows,  one  long  thin  pure  finger  in  the  girth 

0'  tlie  girdle  —  whence  the  folds  of  garment,  eye  and  eye, 

Besprent  with  tleurs-ile-lys.  flow  down  and  multiply 

Atvuiid  hvi  feet,  —  and  one.  pressed  hushingly  to  lip: 

As  if,  while  thus  we  made  her  march,  some  founderii^  ship 

Mi>;ht  miss  her  from  her  post  nearer  to  God  halfway 

In  boaren.  and  she  inquired.  "  Who  that  treads  earth  eao  [way  ? 

I  duul>t  if  even  she.  tlie  un»«hamed  '  though,  sore. 

She  inu^t  have  strippetl  heiself  only  to  clothe  the  poor-'* 


This  time,  enough 's  a  feast,  not  one  more  fonn,  Elrire ! 
Provided  you  allow  that,  bringing  up  the  rear 
0'  the  bfvy  1  am  loth  to  —  by  one  bird  —  curtail, 
Fir^t  note  may  lead  to  last,  an  octave  crown  the  scale. 
And  tills  feminity  I-  ;   .lowijL— -ilo  not  liimi '.  — 
By  —  who  oouolu. :   -  -.kuj^^Mrith  eurtser.  ^mile  and  poot, 
Submi$sive-mutiui':i         ^^^^^^feius  Fifijio 
I\)ints  toe.  impoi*  ■ 


Which,  unabridLT''' 
Of  ^r  oii««.  till  K>iii 
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Task  fancy  yet  ^^n  !     Suppose  you  cast  this  clog 
Of  flesh  away  (that  weeps,  upbraids,  witlistauds  my  arm) 
And  pass  to  join  your  peers,  paragon  charm  with  charm. 
As  I  shall  sliow  you  may,  —  prove  best  of  beauty  there  ! 
Yourself  confront  yourself !      This,  help  [ne  to  declure 
That  yonder-you,  who  stand  beside  these,  braving  each 
And  blinking  none,  best  her  who  lured  to  Troy-town  beach 
The  purple  prowa  of  Greece,  —  nay,  beat  Fifise ;  whose  face, 
Mark  how  I  will  inflame,  when  seigneur-like  I  place 
I*  the  tambourine,  to  spot  the  strained  and  piteous  blank 
Of  pleading  parchment,  see,  no  less  than  k  whole  froaa  I 

XXIV. 

Ah,  do  you  mark  the  brown  o'  the  cloud,  made  bright  wiUi 

Through  and  through  ?  as,  old  wiles  succeeding  to  desire. 

Quality  (you  and  I)  once  more  compassionate 

A  hapless  infant,  doomed  (fie  on  such  paxtial  fate  !) 

To  sink  tlie  inborn  shame,  waive  privilege  of  sex, 

And  posture  as  you  see,  support  the  nods  and  becks 

Of  clowns  that  have  their  stare,  not  always  pay  its  price ; 

An  infant  bom  perchance  as  sensitive  and  nice 

As  any  soul  of  yon,  proud  dames,  whom  destiny 

Keeps  uncontaminate  from  stigma  of  the  sty 

She  wallows  in  !  You  draw  back  skirts  from  filth  like  her 

Who,  possibly,  braves  scorn,  if,  scorned,  she  minister 

To  age,  want,  and  disease  of  parents  one  or  both  ; 

Nay,  peradventure.  stoops  to  degradation,  loth 

That  some  just-budding  sist«r,  the  dew  yet  on  the  rose. 

Should  have  to  share  in  turn  the  ignoble  trade,  —  who  knows  ? 

XXT. 

Ay,  who  indeed  !     Myself  know  nothing,  but  dare  gneas 
That  off  she  trips  in  haste  to  hand  the  booty  .  .  .  yes, 
'Twixt  fold  and  fold  of  tent,  there  looms  he,  dim-discerned, 
The  ogre,  lord  of  all  those  lavish  limbs  have  earned ! 
—  Brute-beast-face,  —  ravage,  scar,  scowl  and  malignancy,  — 
0'  the  Slront;  Man,  whom  (no  doubt,  her  husband)  by  and  by 
k  You  shall  Ix^bold  do  feats  :  lift  up  nor  quail  beneath 
t.'iich  hand,  a  cartrwheel  'twixt  his  teeth. 
B  prefei*  sheer  strength  to  ineffective  grace, 
nii  culture  !  seeks  the  essential  in  the  case  ! 
own  my  franc ;  and  welcome,  if  that  squint 
c  eye  so  soften  through  absinthe. 
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That,  for  once,  tamboorine,  tanic  and  tricot  'scape 
Their  customary  curse  '^  Not  half  the  gain  o'  the  ape  !  ^ 
Ay,  they  go  in  together ! 

XXVI. 

Yet  still  her  phantom  stays 
Opposite,  where  you  stand  :  as  steady  'neath  our  gaze,  — 
The  live  Elvire's  and  mine,  —  though  fancy-stuff  and  mere 
Illusion ;  to  be  judged  —  dream-figures  —  without  fear 
Or  favor,  those  the  false,  by  you  and  me  the  true. 

XXVII. 

"  What  puts  it  in  my  head  to  make  yourself  judge  you  ?  *' 
Well,  it  may  be,  the  name  of  Helen  brought  to  mind 
A  certain  myth  I  mused  in  years  long  left  behind : 
How  she  that  fled  from  Greece  with  Paris  whom  she  loved, 
And  came  to  Troy,  and  there  foufid  shelter,  and  so  proved 
Such  cause  of  the  world's  woe,  —  how  she,  old  stories  call 
This  creature,  Helen's  self,  never  saw  Troy  at  alL 
Jove  had  his  fancy-fit,  must  needs  take  empty  air, 
Fashion  her  likeness  forth,  and  set  the  phantom  there 
I'  the  midst  for  sport,  to  try  conclusions  with  the  blind 
And  blundering  race,  the  game  create  for  Gods,  mankind : 
Experiment  on  these,  —  establish  who  would  yearn 
To  give  up  life  for  her,  who,  other-minded,  spurn 
The  best  her  eyes  could  smile,  —  make  half  the  world  sublime, 
And  lialf  absurd,  for  just  a  phantom  all  the  time  ! 
Meanwhile  true  Helen's  self  sat,  safe  and  far  away. 
By  a  great  river-side,  beneath  a  purer  day, 
With  solitude  around,  tranquillity  within ; 
Was  able  to  lean  forth,  look,  listen,  through  the  din 
And  stir  ;  could  estimate  the  worthlessness  or  worth 
Of  Helen  who  inspired  such  passion  to  the  earth, 
A  phantom  all  the  time  !     That  jmt  it  in  my  head 
To  make  yourself  judge  you  —  tlie  phantom-wife  instead 
0'  the  tearful  true  Elvire  ! 

WYUl, 

I  thank  the  smile  at  last 
Which  thins  away  the  tear  I     Our  sky  was  overcast, 
And  something  fell ;  but  day  clears  up  :  if  there  chanced  rain, 
The  landsoai>e  glistens  more.     I  have  not  vexed  in  vain 
Elvire  :  because  she  knows,  now  she  has  stood  the  test. 
How,  this  and  this  being  good,  herself  may  still  be  best 
O'  tho  beauty  in  review  ;  because  the  flesh  that  claimed 
Unduly  my  regard,  s\\e  vViow^V,  \\\ft  \astft>  she  blamed 
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In  me,  for  things  exteme,  was  all  mistake,  she  finds,  — 
Or  will  find,  when  I  prove  that  bodies  show  me  minds, 
'I'liat,  through  the  outward  sign,  the  inward  grace  uDures, 
And  sparks  from  heaven  transpierce  eartti's  coariiest  covertures, 
All  by  demonstrating  the  value  of  Fifine ! 

XXIX. 

Partake  my  confidence !     No  creature  's  made  so  mean 
Hut  ttuit,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  investigate, 
Its  xupreme  worth  :  fulfils,  by  ordinance  of  fate, 
Its  momentary  task,  gets  glory  all  its  own, 
Tastes  tiiumph  in  the  world,  pre-eminent,  alone. 
Where  is  the  single  grain  of  sand,  'niitl  niilhons  heaped 
Confusedly  on  the  beach,  but,  did  we  know,  lias  leaped 
Or  will  leap,  would  we  wait,  i'  the  century,  some  once, 
To  the  very  throne  of  things  ?  —  earth's  brightest  for  the  nonc^ 
When  sunshine  sluill  impinge  on  just  that  grain's  facette 
Wliich  fronts  him  fullest,  first,  returus  his  ray  with  jet 
Of  promptest  praise,  thanks  God  best  in  creation's  name  I 
As  firm  is  my  belief,  quick  sense  perceives  the  same 
Self-vindieaCing  fiash  illustrate  every  man 
And  woman  of  our  mass,  and  prove,  throughout  the  plan, 
No  detail  but,  in  place  allotted  it,  was  prime 
And  perfect. 

XXX. 

Witness  her,  kept  waiting  all  this  time  I 
What  happy  angle  makes  Fifine  reverberate 
Sunshine,  least  sand-grain,  she,  of  shadiest  social  state? 
No  adamantine  shield,  polished  like  Helen  there, 
Fit  to  absorb  the  sun.  regorge  him  till  tlie  glare. 
Dazing  the  universe,  draw  Tn>y-ward  those  blind  beaka 
Of  equal-sided  ships  rowed  by  the  well-greaved  Greeks! 
No  Asian  mirror,  like  yon  Ptolemaic  wit«h 
Able  to  fix  sun  fast  and  tame  sun  down,  enrich. 
Nut  burn  the  world  with  beams  \.\\as  flatteringly  rolled 
About  lier,  head  to  foot,  turned  slavish  snakes  of  gold! 
And  oh,  no  tinted  )tnne  of  oriel  sanctity, 
Does  our  Fifine  afford,  such  as  permits  supply 
Of  lustrous  heaven,  revealed,  far  more  than  nmndane  si^it 
Could  master,  to  thy  cell,  |mre  Saint  1  where,  else  too  bright, 
So  suits  thy  sense  the  orb,  that,  what  outsiile  was  noon. 
Pales,  through  tliy  lo/enged  blue,  to  meek  benefic  moon ! 
What  then  ?  does  tliaC  prevent  each  dunghill,  we  may  pass 
Daily,  from  boasting  too  its  bit  of  looking-glass. 
Its  sheril  which,  sun-smit,  shines,  shoots  arrowy  fire  beyond 
That  aatin-nmffled  mope,  your  sulky  diaTaund  i 
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XXXI. 

And  now,  the  mingled  ray  she  shoots,  I  decompose. 
Her  antecedents,  take  for  execrable !     Gloze 
No  whit  on  your  premiss  :  let  be,  there  was  no  wont 
Of  degradation  spared  Fifine :  ordained  from  first 
To  last,  in  body  and  soul,  for  one  life-long  debauch, 
The  Pariah  of  the  North,  the  European  Nautch ! 
This,  far  from  seek  to  hide,  she  puts  in  evidence 
Calmly,  displays  the  brand,  bids  pry  without  offence 
Your  finger  on  the  place.     You  comment,  *^  Fancy  us 
So  operated  on,  maltreated,  mangled  thus  ! 
Such  torture  in  our  case,  had  we  sunrived  an  hour  ? 
Some  other  sort  of  flesh  and  blood  must  be,  with  power 
Appropriate  to  the  vile,  unsensitive,  tough-thonged. 
In  lieu  of  our  fine  nerve  !     Be  sure,  she  was  not  wronged 
Too  much  :  you  must  not  think  she  winced  at  prick  as  we  !  " 
Come,  come,  that  *s  what  you  say,  or  would,  were  thoughts  but 
free. 

XXXII. 

Well  then,  thus  much  confessed,  what  wonder  if  there  steal 
Unchallenged  to  my  heart  the  force  of  one  appeal 
She  makes,  and  justice  stamp  the  sole  claim  she  asserts  ? 
So  absolutely  good  is  truth,  truth  never  hurts 
The  teller,  whose  worst  crime  gets  somehow  grace,  avowed* 
To  me,  that  silent  pose  and  prayer  proclaimed  aloud  : 
'^  Know  all  of  me  outside,  the  rest  be  emptiness 
For  such  as  you  I     I  call  attention  to  my  dress, 
Coiffure,  outlandish  features,  lithe  memorable  limbs, 
Picjuant  entreaty,  all  that  eye-glance  overskims. 
Does  this   give  pleasure  ?     Then,  repay  the  pleasure,  pat 
Its  price  i*  the  tambourine  !     Do  you  seek  farther  ?     Tat ! 
I  'm  just  my  instrument,  —  sound  hollow  :  mere  smooth  skin 
Stretched  o'er  gilt  framework,  I :  rub-dub,  nought  else  within -« 
Always,  for  such  as  you  !  — if  I  have  use  elsewhere, — 
If  certain  bells,  now  mute,  can  jingle,  need  you  care  ? 
Be  it  enough,  there 's  truth  i'  the  pleading,  which  comports 
With  no  word  spoken  out  in  cottages  or  courts, 
Since  all  I  plead  is,  *  Pay  for  just  the  sight  you  see, 
And  give  no  credit  to  another  charm  in  me ! ' 
Do  I  say,  like  your  Love  ?     *  To  praise  my  face  is  well, 
But,  who  would  know  my  woii,h,  must  search  my  heart  to  tell! 
Do  I  say,  like  your  Wife  ?     '  Had  I  passed  in  review 
The  produce  of  the  globe,  my  man  of  men  were  —  you !  * 
Do  I  say,  like  your  Helen  ?     *  Yield  yourself  up,  obey 
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Implicitly,  nor  pause  to  question,  to  survey 

Even  the  worshipful !  prostrate  you  at  my  shrine ! 

Shall  you  dare  coutrovert  what  the  world  counts  divine  F 

A.rray  your  private  taste,  own  liking  of  the  sense, 

Own  longing  of  the  soul,  i^^nst  the  impudence 

Of  history,  the  blare  and  bullying  of  verse  ? 

As  if  man  ever  yet  saw  reason  to  disburse 

The   amount  of  what  sense  liked,  soul  longed  for,  —  pvea,  de- 

As  love,  forsooth,  —  until  the  price  was  recognized 

As  moderate  enough  by  divers  fellow-men! 

Then,  with  his  warrant  safe  that  these  would  love  too,  then, 

Sure  that  particular  gain  implies  a  public  loss, 

And  that  no  smile  he  buys  but  proves  a  slash  across 

The  face,  a  stab  into  the  side  of  somebody  — 

Sure  that,  along  witli  love's  main-purrhase,  he  will  buy 

Up  tlie  whole  stock  of  earth's  undiaritableness, 

Envy  and  hatred,  —  then,  decides  he  to  profess 

His  estimate  of  one,  by  love  discerned,  though  dim 

To  all  the  world  beeide  :  since  what 's  the  world  to  him  ? ' 

Do  I  say,  like  your  Queen  of  Egypt?     'Who  foregoes 

My  cup  of  witchcraft —  fault  be  on  the  fool  1     He  knows 

Nothing  of  liow  I  pack  my  wine-press,  turn  its  winch 

Three-times-three,  all  the  time  to  song  and  dance,  nor  flinch 

From  charming  on  and  on,  till  at  the  last  I  squeeze 

Out  the  exhaustive  drop  that  leaves  behind  mere  lees 

And  dregs,  vapidity,  thought  essence  heretofore ! 

Sup  of  my  sorcery,  old  pleasures  please  no  more ! 

Be  great,  be  good,  love,  learn,  have  potency  of  hand 

Or  heart  or  head,  —  what  boots  ?     You  die,  nor  understand 

What  bliss  might  be  in  life:  you  ate  the  grapes,  but  knew 

Never  the  taste  of  wine,  such  vintage  as  1  brew  I ' 

Do  I  say,  like  your  Saint  ?      '  An  exquisitest  touch 

Bides  in  the  birth  of  things  :  no  afteMime  can  mnch 

Enhance  that  fine,  that  faint,  fugitive  fint  of  all! 

What  color  paints  the  cup  o'  the  May-rose,  like  the  smalt 

Suspicion  of  a  blush  which  doubtfully  begins  ? 

What  sound  out-warbles  brook,  while,  at  the  source,  it  wiaa 

That  moBB  and  stone  dispart,  allow  its  bubblings  breathe? 

What  taste  excels  the  fruit,  just  where  sharp  flavors  sheathe 

Their  sting,  and  let  encroach  the  honey  that  allays  'f 

And  so  with  soul  and  sense ;  when  sanctity  betrays 

Fintt  fear  lest  earth  lielow  seem  real  as  heaven  above, 

And  holy  worship,  late,  change  soon  to  sinful  love  — 

Where  is  Uie  plenitude  of  passion  wliicli  endures 

Comparison  with  that.  I  ank  of  amateurs?  ' 

Do  I  say,  like  Elvire  "... 


) 
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XXXIII. 

(Your  husband  holds  you  iasty 
Will  have  you  listen,  learn  your  character  at  last !) 
"  Do  I  say  ?  —  like  her  mixed  unrest  and  discontent, 
Reproachfulness  and  scorn,  with  that  submission  blent 
So  strangely,  in  the  face,  by  sad  smiles  and  gay  tears,  — 
Quiescence  which  attacks,  rebellion  which  endears,  — 
Say  ?       *  As  you  loved  me  once,  could  you  but  love  me  now ! 
Years  probably  have  graved  their  passage  on  my  brow, 
Lips  turn  more  rarely  red,  eyes  sparkle  less  than  erst ; 
Such  tribute  body  pays  to  time ;  but,  unamerced. 
The  soul  retains,  nay,  boasts  old  treasure  multiplied. 
Though  dew-prime  flee,  —  mature  at  noonday,  love  defied 
Chance,  the  wind,  change,  the  rain  :  love,  strenuous  all  the  mon 
For  storm,  struck  deeper  root  and  choicer  fruitage  bore. 
Despite  the  rocking  world  ;  yet  truth  sti*uck  root  in  vain  : 
While  tenderness  bears  fruit,  you  praise,  not  taste  again. 
Why  ?   They  are  yours,  which  once  were  hardly  yours,  might  gi: 
To  grace  another's  ground  :  and  then  —  the  hopes  we  know, 
The  fears  we  keep  in  mind  I  —  when,  ours  to  arbitrate, 
Your  part  was  to  bow  neck,  bid  fall  decree  of  fate. 
Then,  0  the  knotty  point  —  white-night's  work  to  revolve  — 
What  meant  that  smile,  that  sigh?     Not  Solon's  self  could 

solve ! 
Then,  O  the  deep  surmise  what  one  word  might  express, 
And  if  what  seemed  her  "  No  "  may  not  liave  meant  her  "  Yes!  * 
Then,  such  annoy,  for  cause  —  calm  welcome,  such  acquist 
Of  rapture  if,  refused  her  aim,  hand  touched  her  wrist ! 
Now,  what  's  a  smile  to  you  ?     Poor  candle  that  lights  up 
The  decent  household  gloom  which  sends  you  out  to  sup. 
A  tear  ?  worse !  warns  that  health  requires  you  keep  aloof 
From  nuptial  chamber,  since  rain  penetrates  the  roof! 
Soul,  body  got  and  gained,  inalienably  safe 
Your  own,  become  despised ;  more  worth  has  any  waif 
Or  stray  from  neighbor's  pale  :  pouch  that,  —  *t  is  pleasure, 

pride. 
Novelty,  property,  and  larceny  beside ! 
Preposterous  thought !  to  find  no  value  fixed  in  things, 
To  covet  all  you  see,  hear,  dream  of,  till  fate  brings 
About  that,  what  you  want,  you  ^ain ;  then  follows  change. 
Give  you  the  sun  to  keep,  forthwith  must  fancy  range :  ^ 
A  goodly  lamp,  no  doubt,  —  yet  might  you  catch  her  hair 
And  capture,  as  she  frisks,  the  fen-fire  dancing  there ! 
What  do  I  say  ?  at  least  a  meteor  *s  half  in  heaven  j 
Provided  filth  but  shine,  my  husband  hankers  even 
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After  pntridity  that's  phosphorescent,  cribs 
The  rustic's  tallow-rush,  mnkes  spoil  of  urchins*  squibs, 
In  short,  prefers  to  me  —  chaste,  temperate,  serene  — 
What  sputters  green  and  blue,  this  fizgig  called  Fifine  ! ' ' 


So  all  your  sex  mistake  !     Strange  that  so  plain  a  fact 
Should  raise  such  dire  debate  1     Few  families  were  racked 
By  torture  self-supplied,  did  Nature  grant  but  this  — 
Tliat  women  comprehend  mental  anidysis ! 


Elvire,  do  you  recall  when,  years  ago,  our  home 
The  intimation  reached,  a  certain  pride  of  Rome, 
Authenticated  piece,  in  the  third,  last  and  best 
Manner,  —  whatever  tools  and  connoisseurs  contest,  — 
No  particle  disturbed  by  rude  restorer's  touch. 
The  palaoeii  picture-pearl,  so  long  eluding  clutch 
Of  creditor,  at  last,  Uie  Rafael  might  —  could  we 
But  come  to  terms  —  change  lord,  pass  from  the  Prince  to  me  ? 
I  think  you  recollect  my  fever  of  a  year  : 

How  the  Prince  would,  and  how  he  would  not ;  now,  —  too  dear 
That  promise  waa,  he  made  his  grandsire  so  long  since. 
Bather  to  boast  "  I  own  a  Rafael  "  than  "  am  Prince  1 " 
And  now,  the  fancy  soothed  —  if  really  sell  he  must 
His  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  —  such  a  thrust 
I'  the  vitals  of  the  Prince  were  mollified  by  balm. 
Could  he  prevail  upon  his  stomach  to  bear  qualm. 
And  bequeath  Liberty  (because  a  purchaser 
Was  rea<ly  with  the  sum  —  a  trifle  !)  yes,  transfer 
His  heart  at  all  events  to  that  land  where,  at  least. 
Free  institutions  reign !     And  so,  its  price  increased 
Fivefold  (Americans  are  such  importunates !), 
Soon  must  his  Rafael  start  for  the  United  States. 
O  alternating  bursts  of  hope  now,  then  despair ! 
At  last,  the  bargain  's  struck,  I  'm  all  but  beggared,  there 
The  Rafael  faces  me,  in  fine,  no  dream  at  all. 
My  housemate,  evermore  to  glorify  my  wall. 
A  week  must  pass,  before  hearl^palpitations  sink. 
In  gloating  o'er  my  gain,  so  late  I  edged  the  brink 
Of  doom  ;   a  fortnight  more,  I  spend  in  Paradise : 
"  Was  outline  e'er  so  true,  could  coloring  entice 
So  calm,  did  harmony  and  quiet  so  avail  V 
How  right,  how  resolute,  the  action  teUs  the  tale  !  " 
A  month,  I  bid  my  friends  congratulate  their  best : 
"You  happy  Don,'"  (to  me) :  "  The  blockhead!"  (to  the  rest): 
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^^  No  doubt  he  thinks  his  daub  original,  poor  dupe !  ** 
Then  I  resume  my  life  :  one  chamber  must  not  coop 
Man's  life  in,  though  it  boast  a  marvel  like  my  prize. 
Next  year,  I  saunter  past  with  unaverted  eyes, 
Nay,  loll  and  turn  my  back :  perchance  to  overlook 
With  relish,  leaf  by  leaf,  Dore's  last  picture-book. 

XXXVI. 

Imagine  that  a  voice  reproached  me  from  its  frame  : 
'*'  Here  do  I  hang,  and  may  !     Your  Rafael,  just  the  same, 
*T  is  only  you  that  change :  no  ecstasies  of  yore ! 
No  purposed  suicide  distracts  you  any  more !  " 
Prompt  would  my  answer  meet  such  frivolous  Attack : 
**  You  misappropriate  sensations.     What  men  lack, 
And  labor  to  obtain,  is  hoped  and  feared  about 
After  a  fashion ;  what  they  once  obtain,  makes  doubt. 
Expectancy's  old  fret  and  fume,  henceforward  void. 
But  do  they  think  to  hold  such  havings  unalloyed 
By  novel  hopes  and  fears,  of  fashion  just  as  new, 
To  correspond  i'  the  scale  ?     Nowise,  I  promise  you ! 
Mine  you  are,  therefore  mine  will  be,  as  fit  to  cheer 
My  soul  and  glad  my  sense  to-day  as  this-day-year. 
So,  any  sketch  or  scrap,  pochade,  caricature. 
Made  in  a  moment,  meant  a  moment  to  endure, 
I  snap  at,  seize,  enjoy,  then  tire  of,  throw  aside, 
Find  you  in  your  old  place.     But  if  a  servant  cried 
*  Fire  in  the  gallery !  *  —  methinks,  were  I  engaged 
In  Dor^,' elbow-deep,  picture-books  million-paged 
To  the  four  winds  would  pack,  sped  by  the  heartiest  corae 
Was  ever  launched  from  lip,  to  strew  the  universe. 
Would  not  I  brave  the  best  o'  the  burning,  bear  awajr 
Either  my  perfect  piece  in  safety,  or  else  stay 
And  share  its  fate,  be  made  its  martyr,  nor  repine  ? 
Inextricably  wed,  such  ashes  mixed  with  mine  ! " 

xxxvn. 

For  which  I  get  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  heart,  the  whole 
O'  the  wondrous  wife  again  ! 

xxxvin. 

But  no,  play  out  your  r5le 

I'  tlie  pageant !     'T  is  not  fit  your  phantom  leave  the  stage : 
I  want  you,  there,  to  make  you,  here,  confess  you  wage 
Successful  warfare,  pique  those  proud  ones,  and  advance 
Claim  to  .  .  .  equality  ?  nay,  but  predominance 
In  physique  o'er  them  all,  where  Helen  heads  the  scene 
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Closed  by  its  tiniest  of  toil-tipa,  pert  Fifine. 

How  ravishingly  pure  you  stand  in  pale  constrnint  1 

My  new-created  uiape,  without  or  touch  or  taint, 

Inviolate  of  life  and  worldliness  and  sin  — 

Fettered,  I  hold  my  flower,  her  own  cup's  weight  would  win 

From  off  the  tall  sU^  staUc  »-top  of  which  she  turns 

And  trembles,  makes  appeal  to  one  who  roughly  eanu 

Her  thanks  instead  of  blame,  (did  lily  only  know,) 

By  thoB  oonatrainiug  length  of  lily,  letting  snow 

Of  cup-crown,  that 's  her  face,  look  from  its  guardian  Btak«, 

Superb  od  all  that  crawls  beneath,  and  mutely  make 

Defiance,  with  the  mouth's  white  movement  of  disdain. 

To  all  that  stoops,  retires,  and  hovers  round  ag^n  ! 

How  windingly  tlie  limbs  delay  to  lead  up,  reach 

Where,  crowned,  the  head  waits  calm  :  as  if  reluctant,  each, 

That  eye  should  traverse  quick  such  lengths  of  loveliness, 

From  feet,  which  just  are  found  embedded  in  the  dress 

Deep  swathed  about  with  folds  and  Sowings  virginal, 

Up  to  the  pleated  breasts,  rebellious  'neath  their  pall, 

As  if  the  vesture's  snow  were  moulding  sleep  not  death, 

Must  melt  and  so  release ;  whereat,  from  the  fine  sheath, 

The  Sowers up-crown  starts  free,  the  face  is  unconcealed. 

And  what  shall  now  divert  me,  once  the  sweet  face  revealed. 

From  all  I  loved  so  long,  so  Ungeringly  left? 


Because  indeed  your  face  fits  into  just  the  cleft 
O'  tlie  heart  of  me,  EUvire,  makes  right  and  whole  ODC»mora 
All  that  was  half  itself  witliout  yon  I    As  before. 
My  truant  finds  its  place  !     Doubtlessly  sea-shells  yearn, 
If  plundered  by  sad  chance :  would  pray  their  pearls  retom. 
Let  negligently  slip  away  into  the  wave  ! 
Never  may  eyes  desist,  Uiose  eyes  so  gray  and  grave, 
From  their  slow  sure  supply  of  the  effluent  soul  within  I 
And,  would  you  humor  me  ?     I  dare  to  ask,  unpin 
The  web  of  that  brown  hair  \     O'erwash  o'  the  sudden,  but 
As  promptly,  too,  disclose,  on  either  side,  the  jut 
Of  alabaster  brow!     So  part  rich  rilleta  dyed 
Deep  by  the  woodland  leaf,  when  down  they  pour,  each  aide 
0'  the  rock-top,  pushed  by  Spring  1 


"  And  where  i'  the  world  is  all 
This  wonder,  you  detail  so  trippingly,  esjtied  ? 
My  mirror  would  reflect  a  tall,  thin,  pale,  deep-*yed 
fersont^^,  pretty  once,  it  may  be,  doubtless  still 
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Loving,  —  a  certain  grace  yet  lingers,  if  you  will,  — 
But  all  this  wonder,  where  ?  " 

XLT. 

Why,  where  but  in  the  sense 
And  sonl  of  me,  Art's  judge  ?     Art  is  my  evidence 
That  something  was,  is,  might  be ;  but  no  more  thing  itself. 
Than  flame  is  fuel.     Once  the  verse-book  laid  on  shelf. 
The  picture  turned  to  wall,  the  music  fled  from  ear,  — 
Each  beauty,  bom  of  each,  grows  clearer  and  more  clear. 
Mine  henceforth,  ever  mine ! 

XLn. 

But  if  I  would  retrace 
Effect,  in  Art,  to  cause,  —  corroborate,  erase 
What 's  right  or  wrong  i'  the  lines,  test  fancy  in  my  brain 
By  fact  wluch  gave  it  birth  ?     I  re-peruse  in  vain 
The  verse,  I  fail  to  And  that  vision  of  delight 
I'  the  Bazzi's  lost-profile,  eye-edge  so  exquisite. 
And,  music :  what  ?  that  burst  of  pillared  cloud  by  day 
And  pillared  fire  by  night,  was  product,  must  we  say, 
Of  modulating  just,  by  enharmonic  change,  — 
The  augmented  sixth  resolved,  —  from  out  the  straighter  range 
Of  D  sharp  minor  —  leap  of  disimprisoned  thrall  — 
Into  thy  light  and  life,  D  major  natural  ? 

XLIII. 

Elvire,  "will  you  partake  in  what  I  shall  impart  ? 

I  seem  to  understand  the  way  heart  chooses  heart 

By  help  of  the  outside  form,  —  a  reason  for  our  wild 

Diversity  in  choice,  —  why  each  grows  reconciled 

To  what  is  absent,  what  superfluous  in  the  mask 

Of  flesh  that 's  meant  to  yield,  —  did  nature  ply  her  taak 

As  artist  should,  —  precise  the  features  of  the  soul. 

Which,  if  in  any  case  they  found  expression,  whole 

I'  the  traits,  would  give  a  type,  undoubtedly  display 

A  novel,  true,  distinct  perfection  in  its  way. 

Never  shall  I  believe  any  two  souls  were  made 

Similar  ;  granting,  then,  each  soul  of  every  grade 

Was  meant  to  be  itself,  prove  in  itself  complete. 

And,  in  completion,  good,  —  nay,  best  o*  the  kind,  —  as  meet 

Needs  must  it  be  that  show  on  the  outside  correspond 

With  inward   substance,  —  flesh,   the   dress   which   soul  hai 

donned, 
Exactly  reproduce,  —  were  only  justice  done 
Inside  and  outside  loo,  —  t^v^«  perfect  every  one- 
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How  hajipem  it  that  here  we  meet  a.  myBtsiy 

Insoluble  to  man,  a  pl^uy  puzzle  ?     Wliy 

Each  soul  is  either  made  imperfect,  and  dcMrves 

As  rude  a  face  to  match ;  or  else  a  bungler  awerres, 

And  nature,  on  a  soul  worth  rendering  aright. 

Works  ill,  or  proves  perverse,  or,  in  her  own  despite, 

■ —  Here  too  maph,  there  too  little,  —  bids  each  lace,  more  or 

Ketire  from  beauty,  make  approach  to  ugliness? 

And  yet  succeeds  the  same :  since,  what  is  wanting  to  succeu, 

If  somehow  ev.ery  face,  no  matter  how  deform, 

Evidence,  to  some  one  of  hearts  on  earth,  that,  warm 

Beneath  the  veriest  ash,  there  hides  a  sjiark  of  soul 

Which,  quickened  by  love's  breath,  may  yet  pervade  the  whole 

O'  the  gray,  and,  tree  again,  be  fire  ? — of  worth  the  same, 

Howe'er  produced,  for,  great  or  little,  flame  is  flame. 

A  mystery,  whereof  solution  is  to  seek. 

XLIV. 

I  find  it  in  the  fact  that  each  soul,  just  as  weak 
Its  own  way  as  its  fellow,  --  de]>arture  from  design 
As  flagrant  in  the  flesh,  —  goes  striving  to  combine 
With  what  shall  riglit  the  wrong,  the  under  or  above 
The  standard  :  supplement  unloveliness  by  love. 

—  Ask  Plato  else !     And  this  corroborates  the  sage. 
That  Art,  —  which  I  may  style  the  love  of  loving,  rage 
Of  knowing,  seeing,  feeling  the  absolute  truth  of  things 
For  truth's  sake,  whole  and  sole,  not  any  good,  truth  brings 
The  knower,  seer,  feeler,  beside.  —  iuBtiiictive  Art 

Must  fumble  for  the  whole,  once  fixing  on  a  jHirt 
However  jioor.  surpass  the  fi-agnicnt,  and  aspire 
To  reconstruct  thereby  tlie  ultimate  entire. 
Art,  working  with  a  will,  discords  the  superflux. 
Contributes  to  defect,  toils  on  till,— fat  Ixc, — 
There  's  the  restored,  tlie  prime,  the  individual  type ! 

XLV. 

Look,  for  example  now !  This  piece  of  broken  pipe 
(Some  shipman's  solace  erst)  shall  act  af  crayon  ;  and 
What  tablet  better  serves  my  purpose  tlian  the  sand  ? 

—  Smooth  slab  whereon  I  draw,  no  matter  with  what  skill, 
A  face,  and  yet  another,  and  yet  another  still. 

There  lie  my  three  prime  types  of  beauty  I 


Langh  your  best ! 
"Exaggeration  and  absurdity?"     Confessed'. 
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Yet,  what  may  that  face  mean,  no  matter  for  its  nose, 
A  yard  long,  or  its  chin,  a  foot  short  ? 

XLvn. 

"  You  suppose, 
Horror  ?  **     Exactly  !     What 's  the  odcls  if,  more  or  less 
By  yard  or  foot,  the  features  do  manage  to  express 
Such  meaning  in  the  main  ?     Were  I  of  Gerome's  force, 
Nor  feeble  as  you  see,  quick  should  my  crayon  course 
O'er  outline,  curb,  excite,  till,  —  so  completion  speeds 
With  Gerume  well  at  work,  —  observe  how  brow  recedes. 
Head  shudders  back  on  spine,  as  if  one  haled  the  hair. 
Would  have  tlie  full-face  front  what  pin-point  eye's  sharp  stare 
Announces  ;  mouth  agape  to  drink  tlie  flowing  fate. 
While  chin  protrudes  to  meet  tlie  burst  o'  the  wave  :  elate 
Almost,  spurred  on  to  brave  necessity,  expend 
All  life  left,  in  one  flash,  as  fire  does  at  its  end. 
Retrencliment  and  addition  effect  a  masterpiece, 
Not  change  i*  the  motive :  here  diminish,  there  increase  — 
And  who  wants  Horror,  has  it. 

XLvni. 

Who  wants  some  other  show 
Of  soul,  may  seek  elsewhere  —  this  second  of  the  row  ? 
What  does  it  give  for  germ,  monadic  mere  intent 
Of  mind  in  face,  faint  first  of  meanings  ever  mean);  ? 
Why,  possibly,  a  grin,  that,  strengthened,  grows  a  laugh ; 
That,  softened,  leaves  a  smile  ;  that,  tempered,  bids  you  quaff 
At  such  a  magic  cup  as  English  Reynolds  once 
Compounded  :  for  the  witch  pulls  out  of  you  response 
Like  Garrick's  to  Thalia,  however  due  may  be 
Your  homage  claimed  by  that  stiff-stoled  Melpomene  ! 

XLIX. 

And  just  this  one  face  more  !     Pardon  the  bold  pretence ! 
May  there  not  lurk  some  hint,  struggle  toward  evidence 
In  that  compressed  mouth,  those  strained  nostrils,  steadfast  ^ei 
Of  utter  passion,  absolute  self-sacrifice. 
Which  —  could  I  but  subdue  the  wild  grotesque,  refine 
That  bulge  of  brow,  make  blunt  that  nose*s  aquiline. 
And  let,  although  compressed,  a  point  of  pulp  appear 
I'  the  mouth  —  would  give  at  last  the  portrait  of  Elvire  ? 

L. 

Well,  and  if  so  succeed  hand-practice  on  awry 
Preposterous  art-mistake,  shall  soul-proficiency 
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Despair,  —  when  exercised  on  nature,  which  at  worst 

Always  implies  success,  — liowever  crossed  and  curst 

By  fuilure,  —  such  as  art  would  emulate  in  vain  ? 

Shall  any  soul  despair  of  netting  free  again 

Trait  after  trait,  until  tlie  type  as  wholly  start 

Forth,  visible  t«  sense,  as  that  minutest  part, 

(Whate'er  the  chance,)  wltich  first  arresting  eye,  warned  soul 

lliat,  under  wrong  enough  and  ravage,  lay  tlie  whole 

0'  the  loveliness  it ''  loved  "  —  I  take  the  accepted  phrase  ? 


80  I  account  for  tastes  :  each  chooses,  none  gainsays 
Hie  fancy  of  bis  fellow,  a  paradise  fur  him, 
A  hell  fur  all  beside.     You  con  but  crown  the  hi-im    . 
O'  the  cup  ;  if  it  be  full,  what  matters  less  or  more  ? 
Let  each,  i'  the  world,  amend  his  love,  as  I.  o'  the  shore, 
&[y  sketch,  and  the  result  as  undisputed  be ! 
Tlieir  handinork  to  thcin.  and  my  Elvire  to  me  : 
—  Result  more  beautiful  than  beauty's  self,  wlien  lo, 
What.wa^d  my  Rafael  turns  my  Michelagnolo  ! 


For,  we  two  boast,  beside  our  ]iearl,  a  diamond. 
1'  the  palace-gallery,  the  corridor  beyond. 
Upheaves  itself  a  marble,  a  magnitade  man-shaped 
As  snow  might  be.     One  hand  —  tlie  Afaster's  —  smoothed  and 

scraped 
That  mass,  he  hammered  on  and  bewe<l  at,  till  he  hurled 
Life  out  of  death,  and  left  a  challenge :  for  tbe  world. 
Death  still, —  since  who  shall  dare,  close  to  tlie  image,  say 
If  this  be  purposed  Art,  or  mere  mimetic  play 
Of  Nature  ?  —  wont  to  deal  with  crag  or  cloud,  as  stuff 
To  fashion  novel  forma,  like  forms  we  know,  enough 
For  recognition,  hut  enough  unlike  the  same. 
To  leave  no  hope  ourselves  may  profit  by  her  game  ; 
Death  therefore  to  the  world.     Step  baek  a  pace  or  two  ! 
And  then,  who  dares  dispute  the  gradual  birth  its  due 
Of  breathing  life,  or  breathless  immortality. 
Where  out  she  stands,  and  yet  stops  short,  half  bold,  half  shy, 
Hesitates  on  the  threshold  of  tilings,  since  partly  blent 
With  stuff  she  needs  must  quit,  her  native  element 
I'  the  mind  o'  the  Master,  —  what 's  the  creature,  dear-divine 
Yet  earthly-awful  too,  so  manly-feminine, 
Pretends  tiiis  white  advance  ?     What  startling  brain-escape 
Of  Michel^nolo  takes  elemental  shape  ? 
I  think  he  meant  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  o'  iJie  sea, 
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Emerging  from  her  wave,  goddess  Eidothe^  — 

She  who,  in  elvish  sport,  spite  with  benevolence 

Mixed  Mab-wise  up,  must  needs  instruct  the  Hero  whence 

Salvation  dawns  o'er  that  mad  misery  of  his  isle. 

Yes,  she  imparts  to  him,  by  what  a  pranksome  wile 

He  may  surprise  her  sire,  asleep  beneath  a  rock. 

When  he  has  told  their  tale,  amid  his  webfoot  flock 

Of  sea-beasts.  **  fine  fat  seals  with  bitter  breath !  "  laughs  she 

At  whom  she  likes  to  save,  no  less :  Eidothe^, 

Whom  you  shall  never  face  evolved,  in  earth,  in  air, 

In  wave  ;  but,  manifest  i'  the  souFs  domain,  why,  there 

She  ravishingly  moves  to  meet  you,  all  through  aid 

O'  the  soul !     Bid  shine  what  should,  dismiss  into  the  shade 

Wliat  should  not  be,  —  and  there  triumphs  the  paramount 

Emprise  o'  the  Master  !     But,  attempt  to  make  account 

Of  what  the  sense,  without  soul's  help  perceives  ?     I  bought 

That  work  —  (despite  plain   proof,  whose  hand    it  was    had 

wrought 
I'  the  rough  :  I  think  we  trace  the  tool  of  triple  tooth. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere)  —  bought  dearly  that  uncouth 
Unwieldy  bulk,  for  just  ten  dollars  —  "  Bulk,  would  fetch  ^ 
Converted  into  lime  —  some  five  pauls  !  "  grinned  a  wretch. 
Who,  bound  on  business,  paused  to  hear  the  bargmning, 
And  would  have  pitied  me  '*  but  for  the  fun  o*  the  thing !  " 

LIII. 

Shall  such  a  wretch  be  —  you  ?     Must  —  while  I  show  Elvire 
Shaming  all  other  foi-ms,  seen  as  I  see  her  here 
I'  the  soul,  —  this  other-you  perversely  look  outside, 
And  ask  me,  "  Where  i'  the  world  is  charm  to  be  descried 
I'  the  tall  thin  personage,  with  paled  eye,  pensive  face, 
Any  amount  of  love,  and  some  remains  of  grace  ?  " 
See  yourself  in  my  soul ! 

LIV. 

And  what  a  world  for  each 
Must  somehow  be  i'  the  soul,  —  accept  that  mode  of  speech, -« 
Whether  an  aura  gird  the  soul,  wherein  it  seems 
To  float  and  move,  a  belt  of  iiU  the  glints  and  gleams 
It  struck  from  out  that  world,  its  weaklier  fellows  found 
So  dead  and  cold ;  or  whether  these  not  so  much  surround, 
As  pass  into  the  soul  itself,  add  worth  to  worth, 
As  wine  enriches  blood,  and  straightway  send  it  forth, 
Conquering  and  to  conquer,  through  all  eternity, 
That 's  battle  without  end. 
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I  search  but  cannot  see 
What  purpose  serves  the  soul  that  strives,  or  world  it  tries 
Conclusions  with,  unless  the  fruit  of  victories 
Stay,  one  and  nil,  stored  up  and  guaranteed  its  own 
Forever,  by  some  mode  whereby  shall  be  made  known 
The  gain  of  every  life.     Death  reads  the  title  clear  — 
What  each  soul  for  itself  conquered  from  out  things  here : 
Since,  in  the  seeing  soul,  all  worth  lies,  I  assert,  — 
And  nought  i'  the  world,  which,  save  for  soul  that  sees,  inert 
Was,  is,  and  would  be  ever,  —  stuff  for  transmuting,  — null 
And  void  until  man's  breath  evoko  the  beautiful  — 
But,  touched  aright,  prompt  yields  each  particle  its  tongue 
Of  elemental  flame,  — no  matter  whence  flame  sprung 
From  gums  and  spice,  or  else  from  straw  and  rottennesst 
So  long  as  soul  has  power  to  make  them  burn,  express 
What  lights  and  warms  henceforth,  leaves  only  ash  behind, 
Hon-e'er  the  chance  ;  if  soul  be  privileged  to  find 
Food  so  soon  that,  by  Rrst  snatch  of  eye,  suck  of  breath, 
It  can  absorb  pure  life  :   or,  rather,  meeting  death 
I'  the  shape  of  ugliness,  by  fortunate  recoil 
So  put  on  its  resource,  it  find  tlierein  a  foil 
For  a  new  birth  of  life,  the  challenged  soul's  response 
To  ugliness  and  death,  -:—  creation  for  the  nonce. 


I  gather  heart  through  just  such  conijuests  of  the  flool. 
Through  evocation  out  of  that  which,  on  the  whole, 
Was  rough,  ungainly,  partial  accomplishment,  at  best, 
And  —  what,  at  worst,  save  failure  to  spit  at  and  detest  ?  — 
—  Through  transference  of  all,  achieved  in  visifele  tilings, 
To  where,  secured  from  wrong,  rest  soul's  imaginings  — 
Through  ai'dor  to  bring  help  just  where  completion  halts. 
Do  justice  to  the  purpose,  ignore  the  slips  and  faults  — 
And,  last,  through  w^ng  with  deformity  a  fight 
Which  wrings  thence,  at  the  end.  precise  its  opposite. 
I  praise  the  loyalty  o'  the  scholar,  —  stung  by  taunt 
Of  fools.  ''  Does  this  evince  thy  Master  men  so  vaunt  ? 
Did  he  then  perjietrate  the  plain  abortion  here  ?  "  — 
Who  cries,  "  His  work  am  I !  full  fraught  by  liim,  I  clear 
His  fame  from  each  i-esult  of  ai'ciclent  and  time, 
Slysflf  restore  his  work  to  its  fresh  moming-prime. 
Not  daring  touch  the  mans  of  marble,  fools  deride. 
But  putting  my  idea  in  phiater  by  its  side. 
His,  since  mine  ;  I,  he  made,  vindicate  who  made  me  !  " 
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LVII. 

For,  you  must  know,  I  too  aciiieved  Eidothe^, 
In  silence  and  by  night  —  dared  justify  the  lines 
Plain  to  my  soul,  although,  to  sense,  that  triple-tine's 
Achievement  halt  halfway,  break  down,  or  leave  a  blank. 
If  she  stood  forth  at  last,  the  Master  was  to  thank  ! 
Yet  may  there  not  have  smiled  approval  in  his  eyes  — 
That  one  at  least  was  left  who,  bom  to  recognize 
Perfection  in  the  piece  imperfect,  worked,  that  night. 
In  silence,  such  his  faith,  until  the  apposite 
Design  was  out  of  him,  truth  palpable  once  more  ? 
And  then —  for  at  one  blow,  its  fragments  strewed  the  floor  — 
Recalled  the  same  to  live  within  his  soul  as  hei'etofore. 

LVIII. 

And,  even  as  I  hold  and  have  Eidothec, 
I  say,  1  cannot  think  that  gain,  —  which  would  not  be 
Except  a  special  soul  liad  gained  it,  —  that  such  gaip 
Can  ever  be  estranged,  do  aught  but  appertain 
Immortally,  by  riglit  firm,  indefeasible. 

To  who  performed  tlie  feat,  through  Grod's  grace  and  man's  will! 
Gain,  never  shared  by  those  who  practised  with  earth*8  stuff, 
And  spoiled  whatever  they  touched,  leaving  its  roughness  roogli) 
Its  blankness  bare,  and,  when  the  ugliness  opposed. 
Either  sti'uck  work  or  laughed  ^^  He  doted  or  he  dozed !  " 

LIX. 

While,  oh,  how  all  the  more  will  love  become  intense 
Hereafter,  when  **  to  love ''  means  yearning  to  dispense, 
Each  soul,  its  own  amount  of  gain  through  its  own  mode 
Of  practising  with  life,  upon  some  soul  which  owed 
Its  treasure,  all  diverse  and  yet  in  worth  the  same, 
To  new  work  and  changed  way  !    Things  furnish  you  rose-flame^ 
Which  burn  up  red,  green,  blue,  nay,  yellow  more  than  needs, 
For  me,  I  nowise  doubt ;  why  doubt  a  time  succeeds 
When  each  one  may  impart,  and  each  receive,  both  share 
The  chemic  secret,  learn,  —  where  I  lit  force,  v^y  there 
You  drew  forth  lambent  pity,  —  where  I  found  only  food 
For  self-indulgence,  you  still  blew  a  spark  at  brood 
I'  the  gi'ayest  ember,  stopped  not  till  self-sacrifice  imbaed 
Heaven's  face  with  ilame  ?     What  joy,  when  each  may  sapple 

nient 
The  other,  changing  each,  as  changed,  till,  wholly  blenty 
Our  old  things  shall  be  new,  and,  wiiat  we  both  ignitOy 
¥\ise,  lose  the  varicolor  in  achromatic  white ! 
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Exemplifying  law,  apparent  even  now 

In  the  eternal   progress,  —  love's  law,  which  I  avow 

And  thus  would  fuiiuulate:  each  soul  lives,  tongs  and  works 

For  itself,  by  itself,  because  a  lodestar  lurks, 

An  other  than  itself.  —  in  whatsoe'er  the  niche 

Of  mistiest  heaven  it  hide,  whoe'er  the  Glumdalclicb 

May  grasp  the  Gulliver :  or  it,  or  he,  or  she  — 

ITieosatos  e  broteiua  eper  kekfametie,  — 

(For  fun's  sake,  where  the  phrase  has  fastened,  leave  it  fixed) 

So  soft  it  sayn,  — -  Gud,  man,  or  both  together  mixed  !) 

This,  guessed  at  through  the  flesh,  by  parts  which  prove  tite 

whole, 
This  constitutes  tlie  soul  discernible  by  Mul 
—  Elvire,  by  me! 


"  And  then  "  —  (pray  yon,  permit  remain 
This  band  npon  my  arm  !  —  your  cheek  dried,  if  you  deign, 
Choosing  my  shoulder)  —  "  then !  "  —  (Stand  up  for,  boldly  state 
The  objection  in  its  length  and  breadth !)     "  You  abdicate, 
With  boast  yet  on  your  lip,  soul's  empire,  and  accept 
The  rule  of  sense  ;  the  Man,  from  monarch's  throne  has  slept— 
Leapt,  rather,  at  one  bound,  to  base,  and  there  lies.  Brute, 
You  talk  of  soul,  — how  soul,  in  search  of  soul  to  snit. 
Must  needs  review  the  sex,  the  army,  rank  and  file 
Of  womankind,  report  no  face  nor  form  so  vile 
But  that  a  certain  worth,  by  certun  signs,  may  thence 
Evolve  itself  and  stand  confessed  —  to  soul  —  by  sense. 
Sense  ?     Oil,  the  loyal  bee  endeavors  for  the  hive  ! 
Diginterested  hunts  the  flower-field  through,  alive 
Not  one  mean  moment,  no,  —  suppose  on  flower  he  light,  — 
To  his  peculiar  drop,  petal-dew  perquisite, 
Klatter-of- course  snatched  snack  ;   unless  he  taste,  how  try? 
Tliis,  light  on  tongue-tip  laid,  allows  Iiim  pack  his  thigh, 
Transport  all  he  counts  priKe,  provision  for  the  comb. 
Food  for  the  future  day,  — a  banquet,  but  at  home  ! 
Soul  ?     Ere  you  reach  Fifine's,  some  flesh  may  he  to  pass  1 
That  bombed  hraw,  that  eye,  a  kindling  chrysopras. 
Beneath  its  stiff  black  lash,  inquisitive  how  speeds 
Each  functionary  limb,  how  play  of  foot  succeeds. 
And  how  you  leX  escape  or  duly  sympathize 
With  gastvo-knemian  grace,  —  true,  your  soul  tastes  and  tries, 
And  IriHcs  time  with  these,  but,  fear  not,  will  arrive 
At  essence  in  the  core,  bring  honey  home  to  liive. 
Brain-stock  and  heailrstuff  both  —  to  strike  objectors  dumb  — 
Since  only  soul  affords  the  soul  fit  pabulmn  ! 
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Be  frank  for  charity  I     Who  is  it  you  deceive  — 
Yoarself  or  me  or  Grod,  with  all  this  make-helieve  ? 
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LXI. 

And  frank  I  will  respond  as  you  interrogate. 
Ah,  Music,  wouldst  thou  help !    Words  struggle  with  the  wei^ 
So  feebly  of  the  False,  thick  element  between 
Our  soul,  the  True,  and  Truth  I  which,  but  that  intervene 
False  shows  of  things,  were  reached  as  easily  by  thought 
Reducible  to  word,  as  now  by  yearnings  wrought 
Up  with  thy  fine  free  force,  O  Music,  that  caust  thridy 
Electrically  win  a  passage  through  the  lid 
Of  earthly  sej)ulclire,  our  words  may  push  against. 
Hardly  transpierce  as  thou !     Not  dissipate,  thou  deign'st. 
So  much  as  tricksily  elude  what  words  attempt 
To  heave  away,  i'  the  mass,  and  let  the  soul,  exempt 
From  all  that  vapory  obstruction,  \dew,  instead 
Of  glimmer  underneath,  a  glory  overhead. 
Not  feebly,  like  our  phrase,  against  the  bamer  go 
In  suspirative  swell  the  authentic  notes  I  know, 
By  help  whereof,  I  would  our  souls  were  found  without 
The  pale,  above  the  dense  and  dim  which  breeds  the  doubt ! 
But  Music,  dumb  for  you,  withdimws  her  help  from  me ; 
And,  since  to  weary  words  recourse  again  must  be, 
At  least  permit  they  rest  their  burden  here  and  there, 
Music-like  :  cover  space  !     My  answer,  —  need  you  care 
If  it  exceed  the  bounds,  reply  to  questioning 
You  never  meant  should  plague  ?     Once  fairly  on  the  wing. 
Let  me  flap  far  and  wide ! 

LXII. 

For  tliis  is  just  the  time, 
The  place,  the  mood  in  you  and  me,  when  all  things  chime. 
Clash  forth  life's  conmion  chord,  whence,  list  how  there  ascend 
Harmonics  far  and  faint,  till  our  perception  end,  — 
Reverberated  notes  whence  we  construct  the  scale 
Embracing  what  we  know  and  feel  and  are  !     How  fail 
To  iind   or,  better,  lose  your  question,  in  this  quick 
Reply  whi<.'h  nature  yields,  ample  and  catliolic  ? 
For,  arm  in  arm,  we  two  have  reached,  nay,  passed,  you  see. 
The  villiipfc-precinct ;  sun  sets  mild  on  Sainte-Marie  — 
We  only  catch  the  spire,  and  yet  1  seem  to  know 
What 's  hid  i'  the  turn  o'  the  hill :  how  all  the  graves  most  glon 
Soberly,  as  each  warms  its  little  iron  cross. 
Flourished  about  \nth  gold,  and  graced  (if  private  loss 
Be  fresh)  with  stiff  rope-wreath  of  yellow  crisp  bead-Uooais 
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Which  tempt  down  birds  to  pay  their  supper,  'mid  the  tombs. 
With  prattle  good  as  song,  amuse  the  dead  awhile, 
If  couclied  they  hear  beneath  the  matted  camomile ! 

LXin. 

Bid  them  good-bye  before  last  friend  has  sung  and  supped ! 
Because  we  pick  our  path  and  need  our  eyes,  —  abrupt 
Descent  enough,  —  but  here 's  the  beach,  and  there  *s  the  bay. 
And,  opposite,  the  streak  of  lie  Noirmoutier. 
Thither  the  waters  tend  ;  they  freshen  as  they  haste, 
At  feel  o*  the  night-wind,  though,  by  cliff  and  cliff  embraced^ 
This  breadth  of  blue  retains  its  self-possession  still ; 
As  you  and  I  intend  to  do,  who  take  our  fill 
Of  sights  and  sounds  —  soft  sound,  the  countless  hum  and  skip 
Of  insects  we  disturb,  and  that  good  fellowship 
Of  rabbits  our  footfall  sends  huddling,  each  to  hide 
He  best  knows  how  and  where ;  and  what  whirred  past,  wings 

wide  ? 
That  was  an  owl,  their  young  may  justlier  apprehend  ! 
Though  you  refuse  to  speak,  your  beating  heart,  my  friend, 
I  feel  against  my  arm,  —  though  your  bent  head  forbids 
A  look  into  your  eyes,  yet,  on  my  cheek,  their  lids 
That  ope  and  shut,  soft  send  a  silken  thrill  the  same. 
Well,  out  of  all  and  each  these  nothings,  comes  — >  what  came 
Often  enough  before,  the  something  that  would  aim 
Once  more  at  the  old  mark  :  the  impulse  to  at  last 
Succeed  where  hitherto  was  failure  in  the  past, 
And  yet  again  essay  the  adventure.     Clearlier  sings 
No  bird  to  its  couched  corpse,  "  Into  the  truth  of  things  ^ 
Out  of  their  falseness  rise,  and  reach  th6u,  and  remain !  " 

LXIV. 

"  That  rise  into  the  true  out  of  the  false  —  explain  ?  " 
May  an  example  serve  ?     In  yonder  bay  I  bathed. 
This  sunny  morning :  swam  my  best,  then  hung,  half  swathed 
With  chill,  and  half  with  warmth,  i*  the  channeUs  midmost  deep : 
You  know  how  one  —  not  treads,  but  stands  in  water  ?     Keep 
Body  and  limbs  below,  hold  head  back,  uplift  chin. 
And,  for  the  rest,  leave  care !     If  brow,  eyes,  mouth,  should 

win 
Their  freedom,  —  excellent ':     If  they  must  brook  the  surge. 
No  matter  though  they  sink,  let  but  the  nose  emerge. 
So,  all  of  me  in  brine  lay  soaking  :  did  I  care 
One  jot  ?     I  kept  alive  by  man's  due  breath  of  air 
I*  the  nostrils,  high  and  dry.     At  times,  o'er  these  would  run 
The  ripple,  even  wash  the  wavelet,  —  morning's  sun 
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Tempted  advance,  no  doubt :  and  always  flash  of  froth. 

Fish-outbreak,  bubbling  by,  would  find  me  nothing  loth 

To  rise  and  look  around  ;  then  all  was  overswept 

AVith  dark  and  death  at  once.     But  trust  the  old  adept ! 

Back  went  again  the  head,  a  merest  motion  made, 

F'in-fashion,  either  hand,  and  nostril  soon  conveyed 

Assurance  light  and  life  were  still  in  reach  as  erst : 

Always  the  last  and  —  wait  and  watch  —  sometimes  the  first. 

Try  to  as(!end  breast-high  ?  wave  arms  wide  free  of  tether  ? 

Be  in  the  air  and  leave  the  water  altogether  ? 

Under  went  all  again,  till  I  resigned  myself 

To  only  breathe  the  air,  that 's  footed  by  an  elf. 

And  only  swim  the  water,  that 's  native  to  a  fish. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that,  ere  I  curbed  my  wish, 

And  schooled  my  restive  arms,  salt  entered  mouth  and  eyes 

Often  enough  —  sun,  sky.  and  air  so  tantalize  ! 

Still,  the  adept  swims,  this  accorded,  that  denied  ; 

Can  always  breathe,  sometimes  see  and  be  satisfied ! 

LXV. 

I  liken  to  this  play  o'  the  body  —  fruitless  strife 
To  slip  the  sea  and  hold  the  heaven  —  my  spirit's  life 
'Twixt  false,  whence  it  would  break,  and  true,  where  it  woald 

bide. 
I  move  in,  yet  resist,  am  upborne  every  side 
By  what  I  beat  against,  an  element  too  gross 
To  live  in,  did  not  soul  duly  obtain  her  dose 
Of  life-breath,  and  inhale  from  ti'uth's  pure  plenitude 
Above  her,  snateh  and  gain  enough  to  just  illude 
With  hope  that  some  brave  bound  may  baffle  evermore 
The  obstructing  medium,  make  who  swam  henceforward  soar: 
•^  Gain  scarcely  snatched  when,  foiled  by  the  very  effort,  souse^ 
Underncatli  ducks  the  soul,  her  truthward  yearnings  dowse 
Dc>ei)er  in  falsehood  !  ay,  but  fitted  less  and  less 
To  bear  in  nose  and  mouth  old  briny  bitterness 
Proved  alien  more  and  more  :  since  each  experience  proves 
Air  —  the  essential  good,  not  sea,  wherein  who  moves 
Must  thence,  in  the  act,  escape,  apart  from  will  or  wish. 
Move  a  mere  hand  to  take  water-weed,  jelly-fish. 
Upward  you  tend  I     And  yet  our  business  with  the  sea 
Is  not  with  air,  but  just  o'  the  water,  watery : 
We  must  endure  the  false,  no  particle  of  which 
Do  we  acquaint  us  with,  but  up  we  mount  a  piteh 
Above  it,  find  our  head  reach  truth,  while  hands  explore 
The  false  below  :  so  much  while  here  we  bathe,  —  no  more  I 
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Noir,  there  ia  one  prime  point  (hear  and  be  edified!) 
One  truth  more  true  for  nie  than  any  truth  beside  — 
To-wit,  that  I  Bat  J,  who  have  the  power  to  Bvim, 
The  skill  to  understand  the  law  whereby  each  limb 
May  bear  to  keep  immersed,  since,  in  return,  mode  snre 
That  its  mere  movement  lifts  head  clean  through  coverture. 
By  practice  with  the  false.  I  reach  the  true  ?     Why,  thence 
It  follows,  that  the  more  I  gain  self-confidence. 
Gel  )iroof  I  know  the  trick,  con  float,  sink,  rise,  at  will, 
The  better  I  submit  to  what  I  have  the  skill 
To  conquer  in  my  turn,  even  now,  and  by  and  by 
Leave  wholly  for  the  land,  and  there  laugh,  shake  me  dry 
To  last  drop,  saturate  with  noonday  —  no  need  more 
Of  wet  and  fret,  plagued  once  :  on  Pomic's  placid  shore, 
Abundant  air  to  breatlie,  sufficient  sun  .to  feel  ! 
Meantime  I  buoy  myself :  no  whit  my  senses  reel 
When  over  me  tiiere  breaks  a  billow  ;  nor,  elate 
Too  much  by  some  brief  taste,  I  quaff  intemperate 
The  air,  o'ertop  breast-high  the  wave-environment. 
Full  well  I  know   the  thing  I  grasp,  as  if  intent 
To  hold,  —  my  wanderii^  wave,  —  will  not  be  grasped  at  all : 
The  solid-seeming  grasped,  the  handful  great  or  small 
Must  go  to  nothing,  glide  through  fingers  fast  enough; 
But  none  the  less,  to  treat  liquidity  as  stuff  — 
Though  failure  —  certainly  succeeds  beyond  its  aim, 
Sends'head  above^  past  thing  that  hands  miss,  or  the  same. 


So  with  this  wash  o'  the  world,  wherein  life-long  we  drift ; 
We  push  and  paddle  through  the  foam  by  making  shift 
To  breathe  above  at  whiles  when,  after  deepest  duck 
Down  underneath  the  show,  we  put  forth  hand  and  pluck 
At  what  seems  sohiehow  like  reality  —  a  soul. 
I  catph  at  this  and  that,  to  capture  and  control, 
Presume  I  hold  a  prize,  discover  that  my  pains 
Are  run  to  nought :  my  hands  are  balked,  my  head  reguna 
The  surface  where  I  breathe  and  look  about,  a  s]iace. 
The  soul  that  helped  me  mount  ?     Swallowed  up  in  the  race 
O'  the  tide,  come  who  knows  whence,  gone  gayly  who  knows 

I  thought  the  prize  was  mine  :  I  flattered  myself  there. 
It  did  ite  duty,  thou^^h :  I  felt  it,  it  felt  me  : 
Or,  where  I  look  about  and  breathe,  I  should  not  be. 
The  main  point  is  —  the  false  fluidity  was  bound 
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Acknowledge  that  it  frothed  o'er  substance,  nowise  found 

Fluid,  but  firm  and  true.    Man,  outcast,  '*  howls,"  —  at  roda  ?- 

If  "  sent  in  playful  spray  arshivering  to  his  gods  !  " 

Childishest  childc,  man  makes  thereby  no  bad  exchange. 

Stay  with  the  flat-fish, thou!     We  like  the  upper  range 

Where  tlie  *'  gods  "  live,  perchance  the  daemons  also  dwell: 

Where  operates  a  Power,  which  every  throb  and  swell 

Of  human  heart  invites  that  human  soul  approach, 

**  Sent  "  near  and  nearer  still,  however  "  spray  "  encroach 

On  **  shivering  "  flesh  below,  to  altitudes,  which  gained, 

Evil  proves  good,  wrong  right,  obscurity  explained, 

And  '*  howling  "  childishness.     Whose  howl  have  we  to  thank, 

If  all  the  dogs  'gan  bark  and  puppies  whine,  till  sank 

Each  yelper's  tail  'twixt  legs  ?  for  Huntsman  Commonsense 

Came  to  the  rescue,  bade  prompt  thwack  of  thong  dispense 

Quiet  i'  the  kennel ;  taught  that  ocean  might  be  blue. 

And  rolling  and  much  more,  and  yet  the  soul  have,  too. 

Its  touch  of  God's  own  flame,  which  He  may  so  expand, 

"  Who  measured  the  waters  i*  the  hollow  of  His  hand," 

That  ocean's  self  shall  dry,  turn  dewdrop  in  respect 

Of  all-triumphant  fire,  matter  with  intellect 

Once  fairly  matched  ;  bade  him  who  egged  on  hounds  to  bay? 

Go  curse,  i*  the  poultry  yard,  his  kind :  "  there  let  him  lay  " 

The  swan's  one  addled  egg :  which  yet  shall  put  to  use. 

Rub  breast-bone  warm  against,  so  many  a  sterile  goose  ! 

LXVIII. 

No,  I  want  sky  not  sea,  prefer  the  larks  to  shrimps, 
And  never  dive  so  deep  but  that  I  get  a  glimpse 
O'  the  blue  above,  a  breath  of  the  air  around.     Elvire, 
I  seize  —  by  catching  at  the  melted  beryl  here. 
The  tawny  hair  that  just  has  trickled  off,  —  Fifine  ! 
Did  not  we  two  trip  forth  to  just  enjoy  the  scene. 
The  tumbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  t|ieir  stage. 
Drawn  up  and  under  arms,  and  ready  to  engage  — 
Dabble,  and  there  an  end,  with  foam  and  fi'oth  o*er  face^ 
Till  suddenly  Fifine  suggested  change  of  place  ? 
Now  we  taste  aether,  scorn  the  wave,  and  interchange  apace 
No  ordinary  thoughts,  but  such  as  evidence 
The  cultivated  mind  in  both.      On  what  pretence 
Are  you  and  I  to  sneer  at  who  lent  help  to  hand. 
And  gave  the  lucky  lift  ? 

LXIX. 

Still  sour  ?    I  understand ! 
One  ugly  circumstance  discredits  my  fair  plan  — 
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That  Woman  does  the  work  :  I  waive  the  help  of  Man. 

"  Why  should  experiment  be  tried  with  only  waves, 

When  solid  spars  float  round  ?     Still  some  Thalassia  sayes 

Too  pertinaciously,  as  though  no  Triton,  bluff 

As  e'er  blew  brine  from  conch,  were  free  to  help  enough  I 

Surely,  to  recognize  a  man,  his  mates  serve  best ! 

Why  is  there  not  the  same  or  greater  interest 

In  the  strong  spouse  as  in  the  pretty  partner,  pray, 

Were  recognition  just  your  object,  as  you  say, 

Amid  this  element  o'  the  false  ?  " 

LXX. 

We  come  to  terms. 
I  need  to  be  proved  true  ;  and  nothing  so  confirms 
One's  faith  in  the  prime  point  that  one  's  alive,  not  dead. 
In  all  Descents  to  Hell  whereof  I  ever  read, 
As  when  a  phantom  there,  male  enemy  or  friend, 
Or  merely  stranger-shade,  is  struck,  is  forced  suspend 
His  passage  :  "  You  that  breathe,  along  with  us  the  ghosts  ?  " 
Here,  why  must  it  be  still  a  woman  that  accosts  ? 

LXXI. 

Because,  one  woman  's  worth,  in  that  respect,  such  hairy  hosts 
Of  the  other  sex  and  sort !     Men  ?     Say  you  have  the  power 
To  make  them  yours,  rule  men,  throughout  life's  little  hour, 
According  to  the  phrase ;  what  follows  ?     Men,  you  make. 
By  ruling  them,  your  own  :  each  man  for  his  own  sake 
Accepts  you  as  his  guide,  avails  him  of  what  worth 
He  apprehends  in  you  to  sublimate  his  earth 
With  fire :  content,  if  so  you  convoy  him  through  nighty 
That  you  shall  play  the  sun,  and  he,  the  satellite, 
Pilfer  your  light  and  heat  and  virtue,  starry  pelf. 
While,  caught  up  by  your  course,  he  turns  upon  himself. 
Women  rush  into  you,  and  there  remain  absorbed. 
Beside,  't  is  only  men  completely  formed,  full-orbed, 
Are  fit  to  follow  track,  keep  pace,  illustrate  so 
The  leader  :  any  sort  of  woman  may  bestow 
Her  atom  on  the  star,  or  clod  she  counts  for  such,  — 
Each  little  making  less  bigger  by  just  that  much. 
Women  grow  you,  while  men  depend  on  you  at  best. 
And  what  dependence  !     Bring  and  put  him  to  the  test, 
Your  specimen  disciple,  a  handbreadth  separate 
From  you,  he  almost  seemed  to  touch  before  I     Abate 
Complacency  you  will,  I  judge,  at  what 's  divulged  ! 
Some  flabbiness  you  fixed,  some  vacancy  out-bulged. 
Some  ^ —  much  —  nay,  all,  perhaps,  the  outward   man  's  your 
work : 
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But,  inside  man  ?  —  find  him,  wherever  he  may  lark. 
And  where  's  a  touch  of  you  in  his  true  self  ? 

LXXU. 

I  wish 

Some  wind  would  waft  this  way  a  glassy  bubble-fish 

O'  the  kind  the  sea  inflates,  and  show  you,  once  detached 

From  wave  ...  or  no,  the  event  is  better  told  than  watched : 

Still  may  the  thing  float  free,  globose  and  opaline 

All  over,  save  where  just  the  amethysts  combine 

To  blue  their  best,  rim-round  the  sea-flower  with  a  tinge 

Earth's  violet  never  knew !    Well,  'neath  that  gem-tipped  fringe^ 

A  head  lurks  —  of  a  kind  —  that  acts  as  stomach  too  ; 

Then  comes  the  emptiness  which  out  the  water  blew 

So  big  and  belly-like,  but,  dry  of  water  drained. 

Withers  away  nine-tenths.     Ah,  but  a  tenth  remained  ! 

That  was  the  creature's  self :  no  more  akin  to  sea. 

Poor  rudimental  head  and  stomach,  you  agree, 

Than  sea  's  akin  to  sun  who  yonder  dips  his  edge. 

LXXIII. 

But  take  the  rill  wliich  ends  a  race  o*er  yonder  ledge 
O'  the  fissured  cliff,  to  find  its  fate  in  smoke  below  ! 
Disengage  that,  and  ask  —  what  news  of  life,  you  know 
It  led,  that  long  lone  way,  through  pasture,  plain  and  waste  ? 
All 's  gone  to  give  the  sea !  no  touch  of  earth,  no  taste 
Of  air,  reserved  to  tell  how  rushes  used  to  bring 
The  butterfly  and  bee,  and  fisher-bird  that 's  king 
O'  the  purple  kind,  about  the  snow-soft  silver-«weet 
Infant  of  mist  and  dew ;  only  these  atoms  fleet, 
Embittered  evermore,  to  make  the  sea  one  drop 
More  big  thereby  —  if  thought  keep  count  where  sense  mmt 
stop. 

LXXIV. 

The  full-blown  ingrate,  mere  recipient  of  the  brine. 
That  takes  all  and  gives  nought,  is  Man ;  the  feminine 
Rillet  that,  taking  all  and  giving  nought  in  turn, 
Goes  headlong  to  her  death  i'  the  sea,  without  concern 
For  the  old  inland  life,  snow-soft  and  silver-clear, 
That 's  woman  —  typified  from  Fifine  to  Elvire. 

LXXV. 

Then,  how  diverse  the  modes  prescribed  to  who  would  deal 
With  either  kind  of  creature  !     'T  is  Man,  you  seek  to  seal 
Your  very  own  ?     Resolve,  for  first  step,  to  discard 
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Nine-tenths  of  what  you  are !    To  make,  you  must  be  marred,  — 
To  raise  your  race,  must  stoop,  —  to  teach  them  aught,  must 

learn 
Ignorance,  meet  halfway  what  most  you  hope  to  spurn 
I*  the  sequel.     Change  yourself,  dissimulate  the  thought 
And  vulgarize  the  word,  and  see  the  deed  be  brought 
To  look  like  nothing  done  with  any  such  intent 
As  teach  men  —  though  perchance  it  teach,  by  accident ! 
So  may  you  master  men  :  assured  that  if  you  show 
One  point  of  mastery,  departure  from  the  low 
And  level,  —  head  or  heart-revolt  at  long  disguise. 
Immurement,  stifling  soul  in  mediocrities,  — 
If  inadvertently  a  gesture,  much  more,  word 
Reveal  the  hunter  no  companion  for  the  herd. 
His  chance  of  capture  's  gone.     Success  means,  they  may  snuff, 
£xamine,  and  reix)rt, —  a  brother,  sure  enough, 
Disports  him  in  brute-guise  ;  for  skin  is  truly  skin, 
Horns,  hoofs,  are  hoofs  and  horns,  and  all,  outside  and  in. 
Is  veritable  beast,  whom  fellow-beasts  resigned 
May  follow,  maile  a  prize  in  honest  pride,  behind 
One  of  themselves  and  not  creation's  upstart  lord ! 
Well,  there  's  your  prize  i'  the  pound  —  much  joy  may  it  afford 
My  Indian  !     Make  survey  and  tell  me,  —  was  it  worth 
You  acted  part  so  well,  went  all-fours  upon  earth 
The  live-long  day,  brayed,  belled,  and  all  to  bring  to  pass 
That  stags  should  deign  eat  hay  when  winter  stints  them  grass  ? 

LXXVI. 

So  much  for  men,  and  how  disguise  may  make  them  mind 
Their  master.     But  you  have  to  deal  with  womankind  ? 
Abandon  stratagem  for  strategy !     Cast  quite 
The  vile  disguise  away,  try  truth  clean-opposite 
Such  creep-and-crawl,  stand  forth  all  man  and,  might  it  chance, 
Sonaewhat  of  angel  too !  —  whatever  inheritance. 
Actual  on  earth,  in  heaven  prospective,  be  your  boast. 
Lay  claim  to  !     Your  best  self  revealed  at  uttermost,  —  • 
That 's  the  wise  way  o'  the  strong !     And  e'en  should  falsehood 

tempt 
The  weaker  sort  to  swerve,  —  at  least  the  lie 's  exempt 
From  slur,  that  *s  loathlier  still,  of  aiming  to  debase 
Rather  than  elevate  its  object.     Mimic  grace. 
Not  make  deformity  your  mask  !     Be  sick  by  stealth. 
Nor  traffic  with  disease  —  malingering  in  health  ! 
No  more  of  :  "  Countrymen,  I  boast  me  one  like  you  — 
My  lot,  the  common  strength,  the  common  weakness  too ! 
I  think  the  thoughts  you  think ;  and  if  I  have  the  knack 
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Of  fitting  thoughts  to  words,  you  peradventure  lack. 

Envy  me  not  the  chance,  yourselves  more  fortunate ! 

Many  the  loaded  ship  self-sunk  thi*ough  treasure-freight. 

Many  the  pregnant  brain  brought  never  child  to  birth. 

Many  the  great  heart  broke  beneath  its  girdle-girth  ! 

Be  mine  the  privilege  to  supplement  defect, 

Give  dumbness  voice,  and  let  the  laboring  intellect 

Find  utterance  in  word,  or  possibly  in  deed! 

What  though  I  seem  to  go  before  ?  *t  is  you  that  lead ! 

I  follow  what  1  see  so  plain  —  tlie  general  mind 

Projected  pillar-wise,  flame  kindled  by  the  kind, 

Which  dwarfs  the  unit —  me  —  to  insignificance ! 

Halt  you,  I  stop  forthwith,  —  proceed,  I  too  advance  !  " 

LXXVII. 

Ay,  that 's  the  way  to  take  with  men  you  wish  to  lead, 
Instruct,  and  benefit.     Small  prospect  you  succeed 
With  women  so  !     Be  all  that 's  great  and  good  and  wise, 
August,  sublime  —  swell  out  your  frog  the  right  ox-size  — 
He  's  buoyed  like  a  balloon,  to  soar,  not  burst,  you  'U  see  I 
The  more  you  prove  yourself,  less  fear  the  prize  will  flee 
The  captor.     Here  you  start  after  no  pompous  stag 
Who  condescends  be  snared,  with  toss  of  horn,  and  brag 
Of  bray,  and  ramp  of  hoof ;  you  have  not  to  subdue 
The  foe  through  letting  him  imagine  he  snares  you  ! 
'T  is  rather  with  .  .  . 

Lxxvni. 

Ah,  thanks !  quick  —  where  the  dipping  disk 
Shows  red  against  the  rise  and  fall  o'  the  fin  !  there  frisk 
In  shoal  the  —  porpoises  ?     Dolphins,  they  shall  and  must 
Cut  through  the  freshening  clear  —  dolphins,  my  instance  just! 
*T  is  fable,  therefore  truth :  who  has  to  do  with  these, 
Needs  never  practise  trick  of  going  hands  and  knees 
As  beasts  require.     Art  fain  the  fish  to  captivate  ? 
Gather  thy  greatness  round,  Arion !     Stand  in  state, 
As  when  the  banqueting  thrilled  conscious  —  like  a  rose 
Throughout  its  hundred  leaves  at  that  approach  it  knows 
Of  music  in  the  bird  —  while  Corinth  grew  one  breast 
A-throb  for  song  and  thee ;  nay,  Perlander  pressed 
The  Methymna^an  hand,  and  felt  a  king  indeed,  and  guessed 
How  Phoebus'  self  might  give  that  great  mouth  of  the  gods 
Such  a  magnificence  of  song  !     The  pillar  nods, 
Rocks  roof,  and  trembles  door,  gigantic,  post  and  jamb, 
As  harp  and  voice  rend  air  —  tlie  shattering  dithyramb! 
So  stand  thou,  and  assume  the  robe  that  tingles  yet 
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With  triumph ;  strike  the  harp,  whose  every  golden  fret 
Still  BinoLilders  with  the  flame,  was  late  at  fingers'  end  — 
So,  standing  on  the  bench  o'  the  etiip,  let  voice  expend 
Thy  Boul,  eing,  uiulloyed  by  meaner  mode,  thine  own, 
The  Orthian  lay  ;  then  leap  from  music's  lufty  throne 
Into  the  lowest  sui^e,  make  fearleHsly  thy  launch ! 
Whatever  atorm  may  threat,  some  dolphin  will  be  stanch ! 
Whatever  roiighnesB  n^,  some  exquisite  sea-thiog 
Will  aurely  rise  to  save,  will  bear  —  palpitating  — 
One  proud  liumllity  of  love  beneath  its  load  — 
Stem  tide,  part  wave,  UIl  both  roll  on,  thy  jewell'd  road 
Of  triumpli,  and  the  gi'iai  o'  the  gulf  grow  wonder-white 
I'  the  phosphorescent  wake ;  and  still  the  exquisite 
Sea-thing  stems  on,  saves  still,  palpitatingly  tlms, 
Lands  safe  at  length  its  load  of  love  at  Teenanis, 
True  wo  roan- creature ! 

umix. 
Man  ?     Ah,  would  you  prove  what  power 
Marks  man,  —  what  fruit  his  tree  may  yield,  beyond  the  bout 
And  stinted  crab,  he  calls  love-apple,  which  remuns 
After  you  toil  and  moil  your  utmost,  —  all,  love  guns 
By  lavishing  manure  ?  —  try  quite  the  otlier  plan! 
And,  to  obtain  tlie  strong  true  product  of  a  man. 
Set  him  to  hate  a  little  I     Leave  cherishing  his  root, 
And  rather  prune  his  branch,  nip  off  the  pettiest  shoot 
Superfluous  on  his  bough !     I  promise,  you  sliall  Icam 
By  what  grace  came  the  goat,  of  all  beasts  else,  to  earn 
Sucli  favor  with  the  god  o'  tlie  grape  :  't  was  only  he 
Who,  browsing  on  ila  toi>s,  first  stung  fertility 
Into  the  stock's  heart,  stayed  mueli  growth  of  tendril-twine, 
Some  faintish  flower,  jierhaps,  but  gained  the  indignant  wine. 
Wrath  of  the  red  press  !      Catch  the  puniest  of  the  kind  — 
Man-animalcule,  starved  body,  stunte<I  mind. 
And,  aa  you  nip  the  blotch  'twixt  thumb  and  finger-nail, 
Admire  how  heaven  above  and  earth  below  avail 
No  jot  to  soothe  the  mite,  sore  at  God's  prime  offence 
In  making  mitea  at  all,  —  coax  from  its  impotence 
One  virile  drop  of  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  by  strain 
To  propagate  for  once  —  which  nature  rendered  vain, 
Who  lets  first  failure  stay,  yet  cares  not  to  record 
Mistake  that  aeema  to  cast  opprobrium  on  tlie  Lord  ! 
Such  wei-e  the  gain  from  love's  best  jiains !     But  let  the  elf 
Be  tuuched  with  hate,  because  somu  real  man  bears  himself 
Manlike  in  body  and  soul,  and,  since  he  lives,  must  thwart 
And  furify  and  set  o-fizz  this  counterpart 
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O'  the  pismire  that 's  surprised  to  effervescence,  if, 
By  chance,  black  bottle  come  in  contact  with  chalk  clifE, 
Acid  with  alkali !     Then  thrice  the  bulk,  out  blows 
Our  insect,  does  its  kind,  and  cuckooHspits  some  rose ! 

LXXX. 

No  —  't  is  ungainly  work,  the  ruling  men,  at  best ! 
The  graceful  instinct  *s  right :  't  is  women  stand  confessed 
A^uxiliary,  the  gain  that  never  goes  away. 
Takes  nothing  and  gives  all :  Elvire,  Fifine,  't  is  they 
Convince,  —  if  little,  much,  no  matter  !  —  one  degree 
The  more,  at  least,  convince  unreasonable  me 
That  I  am,  anyhow,  a  truth,  though  all  else  seem 
And  be  not :  if  I  dream,  at  least  I  know  I  dream. 
The  falsity,  beside,  is  fleeting :  I  can  stand 
Still,  and  let  trutli  come  back,  —  your  steadying  touch  of  hand 
Assists  me  to  remain  self-centi'ed,  fixed  amid 
All  on  tlie  move.     Believe  in  me,  at  once  you  bid 
Myself  believe  that,  since  one  soul  has  disengaged 
Mine  from  the  shows  of  things,  so  much  is  fact :  I  waged 
No  foolish  warfare,  then,  with  shades,  myself  a  shade. 
Here  in  the  world  —  may  hope  my  pains  will  be  repaid ! 
How  false  things  are,  I  judge  :  how  changeable,  I  leam : 
When,  where,  and  how  it  is  I  shall  see  truth  return. 
That  I  expect  to  know,  because  Fifine  knows  me !  — 
How  much  more,  if  Elvire ! 

LXXXI. 

"  And  why  not,  only  she  ? 
Since  there  can  be  for  each,  one  Best,  no  more,  such  Best, 
For  body  and  mind  of  him,  abolishes  the  rest 
0*  the  simply  Good  and  Better.     You  please  select  Elvire 
To  give  you  this  belief  in  truth,  dispel  the  fear 
Yourself  are,  after  all,  as  false  as  what  surrounds ; 
And  why  not  be  content  ?     When  we  two  watched  the  rounds 
The  boatman  made,  *twixt  shoal  and  sandbank,  yesterday, 
As,  at  dead  slack  of  tide,  he  chose  to  push  his  way, 
vV^ith  oar  and  pole,  across  the  creek,  and  reach  the  isle 
After  a  world  of  pains  —  my  word  provoked  your  smile, 
Yet  none  the  less  deserved  reply :  *  'T  were  wiser  wait 
The  turn  o*  the  tide,  and  find  conveyance  for  his  freight  — 
How  easily — within  the  ship  to  purpose  moored, 
Manaired  by  sails,  not  oars !     But  no,  —  the  man  's  allured 
By  liking  for  the  new  and  hard  in  his  exploit ! 
First  come  shall  serve  !    He  makes  —  courageous  and  adroit*-* 
The  merest  wiliow-leai  of  boat  do  duty,  bear 
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His  merchandise  across:  once  over,  needs  he  care 

If  fulli  aiTive  by  ship,  sis  hours  hence,  fresh  and  gay?' 

Ho :  lie  srorns  commonplace,  affects  tlie  nnusual  way ; 

And  good  Klvire  is  moored,  with  not  a  breath  to  flap 

The  yards  of  her,  no  lift  of  ripple  to  o'erlap 

Keel,  much  less,  prow.     What  care  ?  since  here 's  a  cockle^faellf 

Fifine.  that 's  laut  and  crank,  and  carries  just  as  well 

Such  seamanship  as  yours !  " 

LXXXII. 

Alack.  o!ii'  life  is  lent, 
From  first  to  last,  the  whole,  for  this  eK^'ciiinent 
Of  proving  what  I  say  —  that  we  ourselves  are  true ! 
I  would  there  were  one  voyage,  and  then  no  more  to  do 
But  tread  the  firm  land,  tempt  the  uncertain  sea  iiu  more. 
I  would  we  might  dispense  with  change  of  shoi'e  for  shore 
To  evidence  our  Hkil].  demonstrate  —  in  no  dream 
It  was,  we  tided  o'er  the  trouble  of  the  stream. 
I  would  the  steady  voyage,  and  not  the  fitful  trip,  — 
Elvire,  and  not  Fifine,  —  might  test  our  seamanship. 
But  why  expend  one's  breath  to  tell  you,  change  of  boat 
Aleans  change  of  tai'tics  Uto  ?     Come  see  the  same  afloat 
To-morrow,  all  the  ehauge,  new  stowage  fore  and  aft 
O'  the  cargo  ;  tlien,  to  cross  requires  new  sailor-craft! 
To-day,  ore  step  from  stem  to  bow  keeps  boat  in  trim ; 
To-morrow,  some  big  stone  —  or  woe  to  boat  and  him !  — 
Must  ballast  both.     That  man  stands  for  Mind,  paramount 
Throughout  the  adventure :   ay,  howe'er  you  make  account, 
'T  is  mind  that  navigates,  —  skips  over,  twists  between 
The  bales  i'  the  boat.  —  now  gives  imjiortance  to  the  mean, 
And  now  abates  the  pride  of  life,  accepts  all  faet, 
IDiscards  all  fiction,  —  steers  Fifine,  and  cries,  i'  the  act, 
"  Thou  art  so  bad.  and  yet  so  delicate  a  brown ! 
Wouhlst  tell  no  end  of  lies  :  I  Ulk  to  smile  or  frown  I 
Wouldst  rob  me  :  do  men  blame  a  squirrel,  Uthe  and  sly, 
For  pilfering  the  nut  she  adds  to  hoard  ?     Nor  I, 
Elvire  is  true,  as  truth,  honesty's  self,  alack! 
The  worse  !  too  safe  tlie  ship,  the  transport  there  and  back 
Too  certain !  one  may  loll  and  lounge  and  leave  the  helm. 
Let  wind  and  tide  do  work ;  no  fear  that  waves  o'erwhelm 
The  steady-going  bark,  as  sure  to  feel  her  way 
Blindfold  across,  reach  land,  next  year  as  yesterday  ! 
How  can  I  but  suspect,  the  true  feat  were  to  slip 
Down  side,  transfer  myself  to  cockle-shell  from  ship. 
And  try  if,  trusting  to  sea-traeklessness.  I  cl.iss 
With  tliose  around  whose  bi-east  grew  oak  anil  triple  brass: 
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Who  dreaded  no  degree  of  death,  but,  with  dry  eyes. 

Surveyed  the  turgid  main  and  its  monstrosities  — 

And  rendered  futile  so,  the  prudent  Power's  decree 

Of  separate  eaith  and  disassociating  sea ; 

Since,  how  is  it  observed,  if  impious  vessels  leap 

Across,  and  tempt  a  thing  they  should  not  touch  —  the  deep  ? 

(See  Horace  to  the  boat,  wherein,  for  Athens  bound. 

When  Virgil  must  embark  —  Jove  keep  him  safe  and  sound ! 

The  poet  bade  his  friend  start  on  the  watery  road, 

Much  reassured  by  this  so  comfortable  ode.) 

LXXXIII. 

Tlien,  never  grudge  my  poor  Fifine  her  compliment  I 
The  rakish  craft  could  slip  her  moorings  in  the  tent, 
And,  hoisting  every  stitch  of  spangled  canvas,  steer 
Thi'ough  divers  rocks  and  shoals,  —  in  fine,  deposit  here 
Your  Virgil  of  a  spouse,  in  Attica :  yea,  thrid 
The  mob  of  men,  select  the  special  virtue  hid 
In  him,  forsooth,  and  say  —  or  rather,  smile  so  sweet, 
"  Of  all  the  multitude,  you  —  I  prefer  to  cheat ! 
Are  you  for  Athens  bound  ?     I  can  perform  the  trip, 
Shove  little  pinnace  off,  while  yon  superior  ship. 
The  Elvire,  refits  in  port !  "     So,  off  we  push  from  beach 
Of  Pornic  town,  and  lo,  ere  eye  can  wink,  we  reach 
The  Long  Walls,  and  I  prove  that  Athens  is  no  dream, 
For  there  the  temples  rise  !  they  are,  they  nowise  seem  ! 
Earth  is  not  all  one  lie,  this  truth  attests  me  true ! 
Thanks  therefore  to  Fifine  !     Elvire,  I  'm  back  with  you ! 
Share  in  the  memories !     Embark  I  trust  we  shall 
Together  some  fine  day,  and  so,  for  good  and  all. 
Bid  Pornic  To.wn  adieu,  —  then,  just  the  striut  to  cross. 
And  we  reach  harbor,  safe,  in  lostephanos ! 

Lxxxrv. 

How  quickly  night  comes !     Lo,  already  *t  is  the  land 
Turns  sea-like  ;  overcrept  by  gray,  the  plains  expan<L 
Assume  significance  ;  while  ocean  dwindles,  shrinks 
Into  a  pettier  bound  :  its  plash  and  plaint,  methinks, 
Six  steps  away,  how  both  retire,  as  if  their  part 
Were  played,  another  force  were  free  to  prove  her  art, 
Protagonist  in  turn  !     Are  you  unterrified  ? 
All  false,  all  fleeting  too !     And  nowhere  things  abide, 
And  everywhere  we  strain  that  things  should  stay,  —  the  OIM 
Truth,  that  ourselves  are  true  I 
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A  word,  and  I  have  doo«. 
Ib  it  not  jnat  onr  hate  of  falsehood,  fleetingness, 
And  the  mere  part,  things  play,  that  constitutes  expresa 
The  inmost  charm  of  this  Fifine  and  all  her  tribe  ? 
Actiirs  !     We  also  act,  but  only  they  inscribe 
Their  style  and  title  so,  and  preface,  only  they, 
Performance  with  "  A  lie  is  all  we  do  or  say." 
Whei'ein  but  there  can  be  the  attraction.  Falsehood's  bribe, 
Tluit  wins  so  surely  o'er  to  Fifine  and  her  tribe 
The  liking,  nay  the  love  of  who  hate  Fabehood  most, 
Except  tliat  these  alone  of  mankind  make  their  boast 
"  Frankly,  we  simulate !  "     To  feign,  means  —  to  have  grace 
And  so  get  gratitude !     Tliis  ruler  of  the  race. 
Crowned,  sceptred,  stoled  to  suit,  —  't  is  not  that  you  detect 
The  cobbler  in  the  king,  but  t^t  he  makes  effect 
By  seeming  tlie  reverse  of  what  you  know  to  be 
llie  man,  the  mind,  whole  form,  fashion,  and  quality. 
Mistake  hi8  false  for  true,  one  minute,  —  there  's  an  end 
Of  the  a'lmii'ation  !     Truth,  we  grieve  at  or  rejoice : 
'Tis  only  falsehood,  plain  in  gesture,  look  and  voice. 
That  brings  the  praise  desired,  since  profit  comes  thereby. 
The  histrionic  truth  is  in  the  natural  lie. 
Because  the  man  who  wept  the  tears  was,  all  the  time, 
Happy  enough ;  because  the  other  man,  a^gnme 
With  guilt,  was.  at  the  least,  as  white  as  I  and  you  ; 
itemuse  the  timid  type  of  bashful  maidhood,  who 
Starts  at  her  own  pure  shade,  already  numbers  seven 
Born  babes  and,  in  a  month,  will  turn  their  o<ld  to  even ; 
Because  the  saucy  prince  would  prove,  could  you  unfurl 
Some  yards  of  wrap,  a  meek  and  meritorious  girl  — 
Precisely  as  you  see  success  attained  by  each 
0'  the  mimes,  do  you  approve,  not  foolishly  impeach 
The  falsehood '. 

Lxxxn. 
That 's  the  first  o'  the  truths  found  ;  all  things,  slow 
Or  quick  i'  the  passage,  come  at  last  to  that,  you  know ! 
Each  lias  a  false  outside,  whereby  a  truth  is  forced 
To  issue  from  within :  truth,  falsehood,  are  divorced 
By  thii  cx<-epted  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 
The  happy  moment     Life  means  —  learning  to  abhor 
The  false,  and  love  the  true,  truth  treasured  snatch  by  snatch, 
Wiufs  counted  at  tlieir  worth.      And  when  with  strays   they 
match 
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V  the  particolored  world,  —  when,  under  foul,  shines  fair. 

And  truth,  displayed  i'  the  point,  flashes  forth  everywhere 

I'  the  circle,  manifest  to  soul,  though  liid  from  sense, 

And  no  obstruction  more  affects  this  confidence,  — 

When  faith  is  ripe  for  sight,  —  why,  reasonably,  then 

Comes  the  great  clearing-up.     Wait  threescore  years  and  ten ! 

Lxxxvn. 

Therefore  I  prize  stage-play,  the  honest  cheating ;  thence 
The  impulse  pricked,  when  fife  and  drum  bade  Fair  commence^ 
To  bid  you  trip  and  skip,  link  arm  in  arm  with  me. 
Like  husband  and  like  wife,  and  so  togetlier  see 
Tlie  tumbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  their  stage 
Drawn  up  and  under  arms,  and  ready  to  engage. 
And  if  I  started  thence  upon  abstruser  themes  .  •  • 
Well,  't  was  a  dream,  pricked  too  ! 

Lxxxvni. 

A  poet  never  dreams : 
We  prose-folk  always  do :  we  miss  the  proper  duct 
For  thoughts  on  things  unseen,  which  stagnate  and  obstruct 
The  system,  therefore  ;  mind,  sound  in  a  body  sane, 
Keeps  thoughts  apart  from  facts,  and  to  one  flowing  vein 
Confines  its  sense  of  that  which  is  not,  but  might  be, 
And  leaves  the  rest  alone.     What  ghosts  do  poets  see  ? 
What  daemons  fear  ?  what  man  or  thing  misapprehend  ? 
Unchoked,  tlie  channel  *s  flush,  the  fancy  's  free  to  spend 
Its  special  self  aright  in  manner,  time,  and  place. 
Never  believe  that  who  create  the  busv  race 
O*  the  brain,  bring  poetry  to  birth,  such  act  performed, 
Feel  trouble  them,  the  same,  such  residue  as  warmed 
My  prosy  blood,  this  mom,  —  intrusive  fancies,  meant 
For  outbreak  and  escape  by  quite  another  vent ! 
Whence  follows  that,  asleep,  my  dreamings  oft  exceed 
The  bound.     But  you  shall  hear. 

LXXXIX. 

I  smoked.     The  webs  o*  the  weedy 
With  many  a  break  i'  the  mesh,  were  floating  to  re-form 
Cupola-wise  above :  chased  thither  by  soft  warm 
Inflow  of  air  without ;  since  I  —  of  mind  to  muse,  to  clench 
The  gain  of  soul  and  body,  got  by  their  noonday  drench 
In  sun  and  sea — had  flung  both  frames  o*  the  window  wide. 
To  soak  my  body  still  and  let  soul  soar  beside. 
In  came  the  country  sounds  and  sights  and  smells  —  that  fine 
Sharp  needle  in  the  nose  from  our  fermenting  wine ! 
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In  came  a  dragon-fly  with  whir  and  stir,  then  ont, 

Off  and  away  :  in  cami,  — kept  coming,  rather,  — pout 

Succeeding  smile,  and  take-avay  still  close  on  give,  — 

One  loose  long  creeper-branch,  tremblingly  sensitive 

To  riaks,  which  blooms  and  leaves, —  each  leaf  tongue-broad,  each 

bloom 
Midfinger-deep,  —  must  run  by  prying  in  the  room 
Of  one  who  loves  and  grasps  and  spoils  and  speculates. 
All   so  far   {ilain  enough  to  sight  and  sense ;   but,  weights, 
Measures  and  numbers,  —  ah,  could  one  apply  such  teat 
To  other  visitants  that  came  at  no  request 
Of  who  kept  open  house,  —  to  fancies  manifold 
From  tliis  four-cornered  world,  the  memories  new  and  old, 
The  antenatal  prime  experience  —  what  know  I?  — 
The  initiatory  love  preparing  us  to  die  — 
Snch  were  a  crowd  to  count,  a  sigl[t  to  see,  a  prize 
To  turn  to  profit,  were  but  fleshly  ears  and  eyes 
Able  to  cope  with  those  o'  the  spirit ! 


Therefore,  —  since 
Thought  hankers  after  speech,  while  no  speech  may  evince 
Feelin;;  like  music,  —  mine,  o'erburdened  with  each  gift 
From  every  visitant,  at  last  resolved  to  shift 
Its  burden  to  the  back  of  some  musician  dead 
And  gone,  who  feeling  once  what  I  feel  now,  instead 
Of  words,  Bouglit  sounds,  and  saved  forever,  in  the  same, 
Truth  tliat  escapes  prose,  —  nay,  puts  poetry  to  sliame. 
I  reatl  the  note,  I  strike  the  key,  I  hid  record 
The  instrument — thanks  greet  the  veritable  word! 
And  not  in  vain  I  urge :  "  O  dead  and  gone  away, 
Assist  who  struggles  yet,  thy  strength  become  my  stay. 
Thy  record  serve  as  well  to  register  —  I  felt 
And  knew  thus  much  of  truth  !    With  me,  must  knowledge  & 
Into  surmise  and  doubt  and  disbelief,  unlesa 
Thy  music  reassure  —  I  gave  no  idle  guess. 
But  gained  a  certitude,  I  yet  may  hardly  keep ! 
What  care  ?  since  round  is  })iled  a  monumental  heap 
Of  music  that  conserves  the  assurance,  thou  as  well 
Wast  certain  of  the  same  !  thou,  master  of  the  spell, 
Mad'st  moonbeams  marble,  didst  record  what  other  men 
Feel  only  to  forget !  "     Who  was  it  helped  me,  then  ? 
What  master's  work  first  came  responsive  to  my  call, 
Ponnd  my  eye,  fixed  my  choice  ? 
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xci. 

Why,  SchumanD's  "  Carniyal ! " 
My  choice  chimed  in,  you  see,  exactly  with  the  sounds 
And  sights  of  yestereve,  when,  going  on  my  rounds. 
Where  both  roads  join  the  bridge,  I  heard  across  the  dusk 
Creak  a  slow  caravan,  and  saw  arrive  the  husk 
O*  the  spice-nut,  which  peeled  off  this  morning,  and  displayed, 
' Twixt  tree  and  tree,  a  tent  whence  the  red  pennon  made 
Its  vivid  reach  for  home  and  ocean-idleness  — 
And  where,  my  heart  surmised,  at  that  same  moment,  —  yes,  -« 
Tugging  her  tricot  on,  —  yet  tenderly,  lest  stitch 
Announce  the  crack  of  doom,  reveal  disaster  which 
Our  Pomic's  modest  stock  of  merceries  in  vain 
Were  ransacked  to  retrieve,  —  there,  cautiously  arstrain, 
(My  heart  surmised)  must  crouch  in  that  tent's  comer,  cniTed 
Like  Spring-month's  russet  moon,  some  girl  by  fate  reserred 
To  give  me  once  again  the  electric  snap  and  spark 
Which  prove,  when  finger  finds  out  finger  in  the  dark 
O'  the  world,  there  *s  fire  and  life  and  truth  there,  link  bat  hands 
And  pass  the  secret  on.     Lo,  link  by  link,  expands 
The  circle,  lengthens  out  the  chain,  till  one  embrace 
Of  high  with  low  is  found  uniting  the  whole  race, 
Not  simply  you  and  me  and  our  Fifine,  but  all 
The  world  :  the  Fair  expands  into  the  Carnival, 
And  Carnival  again  to  ...  ah,  but  that 's  my  dream ! 

XCII. 

I  somehow  played  the  piece :  remarked  on  each  old  theme 
I'  the  new  dress ;  saw  how  food  o'  the  soul,  the  staff   that  *8 

made 
To  furnish  man  with  thought  and  feeling,  is  purveyed 
Substiintially  the  same  from  age  to  age,  with  change 
Of  the  outside  only  for  successive  feasters.     Range 
The  ban(iuet-room  o*  the  world,  from  the  dim  farthest  head 
O'  the  table,  to  its  foot,  for  you  and  me  bespread, 
This  merry  morn,  we  find  sufficient  fare,  I  trow. 
But,  novel  ?     Scrape  away  the  sauce ;  and  taste,  below, 
The  verity  o'  the  viand,  —  you  shall  perceive  there  went 
To  board-head  just  the  dish  which  other  condiment 
Makes  ])alata1)le  now  :  guests  came,  sat  down,  fell-to, 
Rose  uj),  wiped  mouth,  went  way,  —  lived,  died,  —  and  nevei 

knew 
That  <:;enerations  yet  should,  seeking  sustenance, 
Still  find  the  selfsame  fare,  with  somewhat  to  enhance 
Its  flavor,  in  the  kind  of  cooking.     As  with  hates 
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And  loves  and  fears  and  hopes,  so  with  what  emulates 

The  sanie,  expresses  hates,  loves,  fears,  and  liopps  in  Art : 

The  fui'iuH,  the  themes  —  no  one  without  its  counterpart 

Ages  ago ;  no  one  but.  mambled  the  due  time 

r  the  mouth  uf  the  eater,  needs  be  cooked  again  in  rhyme, 

Dished  up  anew  in  paint,  sauce-smothered  fresh  in  Bound, 

To  suit  the  wiMlom-tootb,  just  cut,  of  tiie  age,  that  'a  found 

With  gums  obtuse  to  gust  and  smack  which  relislieil  so 

The  meat  u'  the  meal  folk  made  some  fifty  years  ago. 

But  don't  BupjMise  the  new  was  able  to  efface 

The  old  without  a  struggle,  a  pang  1     The  coninionploce 

Still  clung  about  his  heart,  lonj;  after  all  the  rest 

O'  the  natural  man,  at  eye  and  ear,  was  cauglit.  confessed 

The  chumi  of  change,  although  wry  lip  anil  wrinkled  nose 

Owned  Lkucient  virtue  more  conducive  to  repose 

Than  modern  nothings  roused  to  somethings  by  some  shred 

Of  pungency,  perchance  garlic  in  amber's  stead. 

And  so  on,  till  one  day,  another  age,  by  due 

Rotation,  pries,  sniffs,  smacks,  discovera  old  is  new, 

And  sauce,  our  aires  pronounced  insipid,  proves  again 

Sole  piquant,  may  resume  its  titillating  reign  — 

With  niuaic,  moat  of  all  the  arte,  since  change  is  there 

The  law,  and  not  the  lapse  ;  the  precious  means  the  rare. 

And  not  the  absolute  in  all  good  save  surprise. 

So  I  remarked  upon  our  Schumann's  victories 

Over  the  commonplace,  how  faded  phrase  grew  fine. 

And  pallid  perfection  —  piqued,  up-startled  by  that  brine. 

His  pickle  —  bit  the  mouth  and  burnt  tlie  tongue  aright. 

Beyond  the  merely  good  no  longer  exquisite  : 

Then  took  things  as  I  found,  and  thanked  without  demur 

The  pretty  piece  —  played  through  that  movement,  you  prefer, 

Where  dance  and  shuffle  |)ast,  —  he  scolding  while  she  pouts, 

She  canting  while  he  calms,  —  in  those  eternal  bouts 

Of  ^e,  the  dog  —  with  youth,  the  cat  —  by  rose-festoon 

Tied  teasingly  enough  —  Columbine,  Fantaloon  : 

She,  toe-tim  and  itacaUo,  —  legato,  shakes  his  poll 

And  shamoleB  in  })ursuit.  the  senior.     F'l  lafolle! 

Lie  to  hint  I   get  his  gold  and  pay  its  price !   begin 

Your  trade  betimes,  nor  wait  till  you  've  wed  Harlequin 

And  ufcd,  at  tlie  week's  end,  to  play  the  duteous  wife, 

And  swear  you  still  love  slai)B  and  leapinga  more  than  life ! 

Pretty  1  I  say. 

xtiii. 
And  BO,  I  somchow-nohow  played 
The  whole  o'  the  pretty  piece ;  and  then  .  .  .  whatever  weighed 
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My  eyes  down,  furled  the  films  about  my  wits  ?  suppose. 

The  morning-bath,  —  the  sweet  monotony  of  those 

Three  keys,  flat,  flat  and  flat,  never  a  sharp  at  all,  ^ 

Or  else  the  brain's  fatigue,  forced  even  here  to  fall 

Into  tlie  same  old  track,  and  recognize  the  shift 

From  old  to  new,  and  back  to  old  again,  and,  —  swift 

Or  slow,  no  matter,  —  still  the  certainty  of  change, 

Conviction  we  sliall  find  the  false,  where'er  we  range, 

In  art  no  less  than  nature  :  or  what  if  wrist  were  numby 

And  over-tense  the  muscle,  abductor  of  the  thumb. 

Taxed  by  those  tenths*  and  twelfths'  unconscionable  stretch  ? 

Howe'er  it  came  to  pass,  I  soon  was  far  to  fetch  — 

Gone  off  in  company  with  Music  ! 

xciv. 

Whither  bound 
Except  for  Venice  ?     She  it  was,  by  instinct  found 
Carnival-country  proper,  who  far  below  the  perch 
Where  I  was  pinnacled,  showed,  opposite,  Mark's  Church, 
And,  underneath,  Mark's  Square,  with  those  two  lines  of  streefc^ 
Procwr^z^iV-sides,  each  leading  to  my  feet  — 
Since  from  above  I  gazed,  however  I  got  there. 

xcv. 

And  what  I  gazed  upon  was  a  prodigious  Fair, 
Concourse  immense  of  men  and  women,  crowned  or  casqaed, 
Turban ed  or  tiar'd,  wreathed,  plumed,  hatted  or  wigged,  but 

masked  — 
Always  masked,  —  only,  how  ?     No  face-shape,  beast  or  bird, 
Nay,  fish  and  reptile  even,  but  someone  had  preferred. 
From  out  its  frontispiece,  feathered  or  scaled  or  curled, 
To  make  the  vizard  whence  himself  should  view  the  world. 
And  where  the  world  believed  himself  was  manifest. 
Yet  when  you  came  to  look,  mixed  up  among  the  rest 
IVIore  funnily  by  far,  were  masks  to  imitate 
Humanity's  mishap  :  the  wrinkled  brow,  bald  pate, 
And  rheumy  eyes  of  Age,  peak'd  chin  and  parchment  chap, 
Were  signs  of  day-work  done,  and  wage-time  near,  —  mishap 
Merely  ;  butj  Age  reduced  to  simple  greed  and  guile, 
Worn  apathetic  else  as  some  smooth  slab,  erewhile 
A  clear-cut  man-at-arms  i'  the  pavement,  till  foot's  tread 
Effaced  the  sculpture,  left  the  stone  you  saw  instead,  — 
Was  not  that  terrible  beyond  the  mere  uncouth  ? 
Well,  and  ])erhaps  the  next  revolting  you  was  Youth, 
Stark  ignorance  and  crude  conceit,  half  smirk,  half  stare 
On  that  frank  fool-face,  gay  beneath  its  head  of  hair 
Wliich  covers  nothing. 
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xcn. 
These,  you  are  to  underatandt 
Were  the  mere  hard  and  sharp  distinctions.     On  each  hand^ 
I  soon  became  aware,  flocked  the  infinitude 
Of  passiona,  loves  and  hates,  man  pampers  till  his  mood 
Becomes  himself,  the  whole  sole  face  we  name  lum  by, 
Nor  want  denotement  else,  if  age  or  youtli  supply 
The  rest  of  him ;  old,  young,  —  classed  creature :  in  the  main 
A  love,  a  hate,  a  hope,  a  fear,  each  soul  a^tnun 
Some  one  way  through  the  flesh  —  the  face,  an  evidence 
C  the  soul  at  work  inaije  ;  and,  all  the  more  intense, 
So  much  the  more  grotesque. 


"  Why  should  each  gonl  be  tasked 
Some  one  way,  by  one  love  or  else  one  hate  ?  "  I  asked. 
When  it  occurred  to  me,  from  all  these  sights  beneath 
There  rose  not  any  sound:  a  crowd,  yet  dumb  as  death! 


Soon  Iknewwhy.     (Propose  a  riddle,  and  'tis  solved 
Forthwith — in  dream  I)    Tbey  spoke;  but,  since  on  me  devolved 
To  see,  and  understand  by  sight,  —  the  vulgar  speech 
Might  be  dispensed  with.     "  He  who  cannot  see.  must  reach 
As  best  he  may  the  truth  of  men  by  help  of  words 
They  please  to  speak,  ranet  fare  at  will  of  wlio  affords 
The  banquet,"  —  so  I  thought.     "  Who  sees  not,  bean  and  so 
Gets  to  believe ;  myself  it  ia  that,  seeing,  know. 
And,  knowing-,  can  dinpense  with  voice  and  vanity 
Of  speech.     What  hinders  then,  that.  <Irawing  closer,  I 
f  ut  privilege  to  use,  see  and  know  better  still 
rheae  s'nnulaera,  taste  the  profit  of  my  skill, 
liown  in  the  midut?" 

sent. 
And  plumb  I  pitched  into  the  square — ■ 
A  groundUng  like  the  rest.     What  think  you  happened  there  ? 
Precixe  the  contrary  of  what  one  would  expect ! 
por,  —  whereas,  so  mm-h  more  monstroai6en  deflect 
From  nature  and  the  tyj>e,  as  you  tlie  more  approach 
Their  precinct,  —  liere,  I  found  brutality  encroach 
Less  on  the  human,  lie  the  lightlier  as  I  looked 
The  nearlier  on  these  faces  that  seemed  but  now  so  crook'd 
And  clawed  away  from  God's  prime  purpoae.     They  divei{|;ed 
A  little  from  the  type,  but  somehow  rather  urged 
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To  pity  than  disgust :  the  prominent,  hefore, 

Now  dwindled  into  mere  distinctness,  nothing  more. 

Still,  at  first  sight,  stood  forth  undouhtedly  the  fact 

Some  deviation  was  :  in  no  one  case  there  lacked 

The  certain  sign  and  mark,  say  hint,  say,  trick  of  lip 

Or  twist  of  nose,  that  proved  a  fault  in  workmanship, 

Change  in  the  prime  design,  some  hesitancy  here 

And  tliere,  which  checked  the  man  and  let  the  beast  appear ; 

But  that  was  all. 

c. 

AU  ;  yet  enough  to  bid  each  tongue 
Lie  in  abeyance  still.     They  talked,  themselves  among, 
Of  themselves,  to  themselves ;  I  saw  the  mouths  at  play, 
The  gesture  that  enforced,  the  eye  that  strove  to  say 
The  same  thing  as  the  voice,  and  seldom  gained  its  point 

—  That  this  was  so,  I  saw ;  but  all  seemed  out  of  joint 
I'  the  vocal  medium  'twixt  the  world  and  me.     I  gained 
Knowledge  by  notice,  not  by  giving  ear,  —  attained 

To  truth  by  what  men  seemed,  not  said :  to  me  one  glance 
Was  worth  whole  histories  of  noisy  utterance, 

—  At  least,  to  me  in  dream. 

CI. 

And  presently  I  found 
That,  just  as  ugliness  had  withered,  so  unwound 
Itself,  and  perished  off,  repugnance  to  what  wrong 
Might  linger  yet  i'  the  make  of  man.     My  will  was  strong 
I'  the  matter ;  I  could  pick  and  choose,  project  my  weight : 
(Remember  how  we  saw  the  boatman  tnm  his  freight  I) 
Determine  to  observe,  or  manage  to  escape, 
Or  make  divergency  assume  another  shape 
By  shift  of  point  of  sight  in  me  the  observer :  thus 
Corrected,  added  to,  subtracted  from,  —  discuss 
Each  variant  quality,  and  brute-beast  touch  was  turned 
Into   mankintrs   safeguard !     Force,   guile,    were   arms   which 

earned 
My  praise,  not  blame  at  all  :  for  we  must  learn  to  live, 
Case-hardened  at  all  points,  not  bare  and  sensitive. 
But  plated  for  defence,  nay,  furnished  for  attack, 
With  spikes  at  the  due  place,  that  neither  front  nor  back 
May  suffer  in  that  squeeze  with  nature,  we  find  —  life. 
Are  we  not  here  to  learn  the  good  of  i)eace  through  strife, 
Of  love  through  hate,  and  reach  knowledge  by  ignorance  ? 
Why,  those  are  helps  thereto,  which  late  we  eyed  askance^ 
And  nicknamed  unaYrare  I     Just  so,  a  sword  we  call 
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BuperfluouB,  and  cry  out  against,  at  festival  : 
Wear  it  in  time  of  war,  its  clink  and  datt«r  grate 
O'  the  ear  to  purpose  then  ! 


I  found,  one  most  abate 
One's  scorn  of  the  soul's  casing,  distinct  from  the  soul's  self— 
Whii'li  is  the  centre-drop :  whereas  the  pride  in  pelf, 
The  lust  to  seem  the  thing  it  cannot  be,  the  greed 
For  praise,  anil  all  the  rest  seen  outuide,  — these  indeed 
Are  the  hard  polished  cold  crystal  environment 
Of  those  strange  orbs  unearthed  i'  the  Druid  temple,  meant 
For  divination  (so  the  learned  please  to  think) 
Wherein  you  may  admire  one  dewdrop  roll  and  wink. 
All  unaffected  by  —  quite  alien  to  —  what  sealed 
And  saved  it  long  ago :  though  how  it  got  congealed 
I  shall  not  give  a  guess,  nor  how,  by  power  occult, 
The  solid  surface-shield  was  outcome  and  result 
Of  simple  dew  at  work  to  save  itself  amid 
The  unwatery  force  around  ;  protected  thus,  dew  slid 
Safe  through  alt  opposites,  impatient  to  absorb 
Its  B\>ot  of  life,  and  lasts  forever  in  the  orb 
We,  now,  fi-om  hand  to  band  pass  with  impunity. 


And  the  delight  wherewith  I  watch  this  crowd  must  be 
Akin  to  that  which  crowns  the  chemist  when  he  winils 
Thread  up  and  up,  till  clue  be  fairly  clutched,  — unbinds 

The  composite,  ties  fast  the  simple  to  its  mate. 

And.  tracing  each  effect  hack  to  its  cause,  elate. 

Constructs  in  fancy,  from  the  fewest  primitives. 

The  complex  and  complete,  aU  diverge  life,  that  lives 

Hot  only  in  beast,  bird.  fish,  reptile,  insect,  but 

The  very  plants  and  earths  and  ores.     Just  so  I  glut 

My  hunger   botli  to  be  and  know  the  thing  I  am. 

By  contrast  with  the  thing  I  am  not ;  so,  through  sham 

And  outside,  I  arrive  at  inmost  real,  probe 

And  prove  how  the  nude  form  obtained  the  cbeckerod  rob& 


—  Experience,  I  am  glad  to  master  soon  or  late. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere  i'  the  world,  without  debate  1 
Only,  in  Venice  why  ?      WSiat  reason  for  Mark's  Square 
Bather  than  Timbuctoo  ? 
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cv. 

And  I  became  aware, 
Scarcely  the  word  escaped  my  lips,  that  swift  ensued 
In  silence  and  by  stealth,  and  yet  with  certitude, 
A  formidable  change  of  the  amphitheatre 
Which  held  the  Carnival ;  although  the  human  stir 
Continued  just  the  same  amid  that  shift  of  scene. 

cvi. 

For  as  on  edifice  of  cloud  i'  the  gray  and  green 
Of  evening,  —  built  about  some  glory  of  the  west, 
To  barricade  the  sun's  departure,  —  manifest, 
He  plays,  pre-eminently  gold,  gilds  vapor,  crag  and  erest 
Which  bend  in  rai)t  suspense  above  the  act  and  deed 
They  cluster  round  and  keep  their  very  own,  nor  heed 
The  world  at  watch  ;  while  we,  breatldessly  at  the  base 
0'  the  castellated  bulk,  note  momently  the  mace 
Of  night  fall  here,  fall  there,  bring  change  with  every  blow. 
Alike  to  sharpened  shaft  and  broadened  portico 
I'  the  structure :  heights  and  depths,  beneath  the  leaden  streeSf 
Crumble  and  melt  and  mix  together,  coalesce. 
Re-form,  but  sadder  still,  subdued  yet  more  and  more 
By  every  fresh  defeat,  till  weaned  eyes  need  pore 
No^  longer  on  the  dull  impoverished  decadence 
Of  all  that  pomp  of  pile  in  towering  evidence 
So  lately :  — 

cvn. 

Even  thus  nor  otherwise,  meseemed 
That  if  T  fixed  my  gaze  awhile  on  what  I  dreamed 
Was  Venice'  Square,  Mark's  Church,  the  scheme  was  straight 

unschemed, 
A  subtle  something  had  its  way  within  the  heart 
Of  each  and  every  house  I  watched,  with  counterpart 
Of  tremor  through  the  front  and  outward  face,  until 
Mutation  was  at  end  ;  impassive  and  stock-still 
Stood  now  the  ancient  house,  grown  —  new,  is  scarce  the  phnsfl^ 
Since  oMer,  in  a  sense,  —  altered  to  .  .  •  what  i'  the  ways. 
Ourselves  are  wont  to  see,  coerced  by  city,  town. 
Or  villai^e,  anywhere  i'  the  world,  pace  up  or  down 
Europe  !     In  all  tlie  maze,  no  single  t<mement 
I  saw,  but  I  could  claim  acquaintance  with. 
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There  went 
Conviction  to  my  soul,  that  what  I  took  of  late 
For  Venice  was  the  world ;   its  Carnival  —  the  state 
Of  mankind,  masquerade  in  life-long  permanence 
For  all  time,  and  no  one  particular  feast-day.     Whence 
'T  was  easy  to  infer  what  meant  my  late  disgust 
At  the  brute-p^eant,  each  grotesque  of  greed  and  lust 
And  idle  hate,  and  love  as  impotent  for  good  — 
When  fi'om  my  piide  of  place  I  passed  the  interlude 
In  critical  review ;  and  what,  the  wonder  that  ensued 
When,  from  such  pinnacled  pre-eminence,  1  found 
Somehow  the  proper  goal  for  wisdom  was  the  ground 
And  not  the  sky,  —  so,  slid  sagaciously  betimes 
Down  heaven's  baluster-rope,  to  reach  the  mob  of  mimes 
And  mummers ;  whereby  came  discovery  there  was  just 
Enough  and  not  too  much  of  hate,  love,  greed  and  lust. 
Could  one  discerningly  hut  hold  the  halance.  shift 
The  weight  from  scale  to  scale,  do  justice  to  the  drift 
Of  nature,  and  explain  the  glories  by  the  shames 
Mixed  up  in  man,  one  stufE  miscalled  by  different  names 
According  to  what  st^e  i'  the  process  turned  his  rough, 
Even  as  I  gazed,  to  smooth  —  only  get  close  enough  1 
—  What  was  all  this  except  the  lesson  of  a  life  ? 

Cix. 
And  —  consequent  upon  the  learning  how  from  strife 
Grew  peace  —  from  evil,  good  —  came  knowledge  that,  to  gi 

Acquaintance  with  the  way  o'  the  world,  we  must  nor  fret 
Nor  fume,  on  altitudes  of  self-sufficiency, 
But  bid  a  frank  farewell  to  what  —  we  think  —  should  be, 
And,  with  aa  good  a  grace,  welcome  what  is  —  we  find. 


I» —  for  the  hour,  observe  !     Since  sometlnng  to  my  mind 
Su^esteii  soon  the  fancy,  nay,  certitude  that  change, 
Never  aus|)ending  touch,  continued  to  derange 
What  architecture,  we,  walled  up  within  the  cirque 
0'  the  world,  consider  fixed  aa  fate,  not  fairj'-work. 
For  those  were  temples,  sure,  which  tremblingly  grew  blank 
From  bright,  then  broke  afresh  in  triumph,  — ah,  but  sank 
As  soon,  for  liquid  change  through  artiry  and  vein 
0'  the  very  marble  woimd  its  way !     And  first  a  stain 
Would  startle  and  offend  amid  the  glory ;  next, 
6pot  swift  incceeded  spot,  but  found  me  less  perplexed 
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By  portents  ;  then,  as  't  were,  a  sleepiness  soft  stole 
Over  the  stately  fane,  and  shadow  sucked  tlie  whole 
Facade  into  itself,  made  uniformly  earth 
What  was  a  ])iece  of  heaven  ;  till,  lo,  a  second  birth. 
And  the  veil  hroke  away  because  of  something  new 
Inside,  that  pushed  to  gain  an  outlet,  paused  in  view 
At  last,  and  proved  a  gi*owth  of  stone  or  brick  or  wood 
Which,  alien  to  the  aim  o'  the  Builder,  somehow  stood 
The  test,  could  satisfy,  if  not  the  early  race 
For  whom  he  built,  at  least  our  present  populace, 
Who  nmst  not  bear  the  blame  for  what,  blamed,  proves  mishap 
Of  the  Artist :  liis  work  gone,  another  fills  the  gap, 
Serves  the  prime  purpose  so.     Undoubtedly  there  spreads 
Building  around,  above,  which  makes  men  lift  their  heads 
To  look  at,  or  look  through,  or  look  —  for  aught  I  care  — 
Over :  if  only  up,  it  is,  not  down,  they  stare, 
'*  Commercing  with  the  skies,'*  and  not  the  pavement  in  the 
Square. 

CXI. 

But  are  they  only  temples  that  subdivide,  collapse. 
And  tower  again,  transformed  ?     Academies,  perhaps  ! 
Domes  where  dwells  Learning,  seats  of  Science,  hower  and  hall 
Which  house  Philosophy  —  do  these,  too,  rise  and  fall. 
Based  thougli  foundations  be  on  steadfast  mother-earth. 
With  no  chimeric  claim  to  supermundane  birth, 
No  boast  tliat,  dropped  from  cloud,  they  did  not  grow  from 

ground  ? 
Why,  tliese  fare  worst  of  all !  these  vanish  and  are  found 
Nowhere,  by  who  tasks  eye  some  twice  within  his  term 
Of  threescore  years  and  ten,  for  tidings  what  each  germ 
Has  burgeoned  out  into,  whereof  the  promise  stunned 
His  ear  with  such  acclaim,  — praise-payment  to  refund 
The  praisers,  never  doubt,  some  twice  before  they  die 
Whose  days  are  long  i*  the  land. 

CXII. 

Alack,  Philosophy ! 
Despite  the  chop  and  change,  diminished  or  increased, 
Patched-up  and  plastered-o'er.  Religion  stands  at  least 
I'  the  temple-type.     But  thou  ?     Here  gape  I,  all  agog 
These  thii*ty  years,  to  learn  how  tadpole  turns  to  frog ; 
And  thrice  at  least  have  gazed  with  mild  astonishment. 
As,  skyward  up  and  up,  some  fire-new  fabric  sent 
Its  challenge  to  mankind,  that,  clustered  underneath 
To  hear  the  word,  they  straight  believe,  ay,  in  the  teeth 
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0'   the  Past,   clap   h&udB,  and  hail  trinrnphant  Truth's  out- 

Totlpole-frog-theury  propounded  past  miatake ! 

In  vain  !     A  eomething  aih  the  edifice,  it  bends, 

It  bowB,  it  buriee  .  .  .  Haste !  cty  "  Heads  below  "  to  friends  — 

But  have  no  fear  they  find,  when  giDother  shall  subside, 

Some  substitution  perk  with  unabated  pride 

I'  the  predecessor's  place  ! 

cxm. 

No,  —  the  one  voice  which  fwled 
Never,  the  preachment's  coigne  of  vantage  nothing  ailed,  — 
That  had  the  luck  to  lodge  i'  the  house  not  made  with  hands! 
And  all  it  preaclied  was  this  :     "  Truth  builds  upon  the  sands, 
Though  stationed  on  a  rock  ;  and  so  her  work  decays. 
And  so  she  builds  afresh,  with  like  result.      Nought  st&ys 
But  just  the  fact  that  Truth  not  only  is,  but  fain 
Would  have  men  know  she  needs  must  be,  by  each  so  plwn 
Attempt  to  visibly  inhabit  where  tliey  dwell." 
Her  works  are  work,  while  she  is  she  ;  that  work  does  well 
Which  lasts  mankind  their  lifetime  through,  and  lets  believe 
One  generation  more,  that,  though  sand  run  tliniugh  sieve, 
Yet  earth  now  reached  is  rock,  and  what  we  moderns  find 
Erected  here  is  Truth,  who,  'stablished  to  her  mind 
I'  the  fulness  of  the  days,  will  never  change  in  show 
More   than  in  substance   erst :  men   thought   they  knew ;  we 
know! 


Do  you,  my  generation  ?     Well,  let  the  blocks  prove  misl 
I'  the  main  enclosure,  —  church  and  college,  if  they  list, 
Be  something  for  a  time,  and  everything  anon. 
And  anything  awhile,  as  fit  is  oS  or  on, 
Till  they  grow  nothing,  soon  to  reappear  no  lens 
As  something,  —  shape  reshaped,  till  out  of  shapelessnesa 
Come  shape  again  as  sure  !   no  doubt,  or  round  or  square 
Or  polygon  its  front,  souie  building  will  be  there. 
Do  duty  in  that  nook  o'  the  wall  o'  the  world  where  once 
The  Architect  saw  fit  precisely  to  ensconce 
College  or  church,  and  bid  such  bulwark  guard  the  line 
0'  the  barrier  round  about,  humanity's  confine. 

CXT. 

Leave  watching  change  at  work  i'  the  greater  scale,  on  tl 
The  main  supports,  and  turn  to  their  interstices 
Filled  up  by  fabrics  too,  less  costly  and  less  rare, 
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Yet  of  importance,  yet  essential  to  the  Fair 

They  help  to  circumscribe,  instruct,  and  regulate  ! 

See,  where  each  booth-front  boasts,  in  letters  small  or  greaty 

Its  specialty,  proclaims  its  privilege  to  stop 

A  breach,  beside  the  best ! 

cxvi. 

Here  History  keeps  shop. 
Tells  how  past  deeds  were  done,  so  and  not  otherwise : 
**  Man  !  hold  truth  evennore !  forget  the  early  lies !  " 
Ttiere  sits  Morality,  demure  behind  her  stall. 
Dealing  out  life  and  death :    '*  This  is  the  thing  to  call 
Right,  and  tliis  other,  wrong ;  thus  think,  thus  do,  thus  aajy 
Thus  joy,  thus  suffer  I  —  not  to-day  as  yesterday  — 
Yesterday's  doctrine  dead,  this  only  shall  endure  1 
Obey  its  voice  and  live !  "  —  enjoins  the  dame  demure. 
While  Art  gives  flag  to  breeze,  bids  drum  beat,  trumpet  blow. 
Inviting  eye  and  ear  to  yonder  raree-show. 
Up  goes  the  canvas,  hauled  to  height  of  pole.     I  think, 
We  know  the  way  —  long  lost,  late  learned  —  to  paint  I    A 

wink 
Of  eye,  and  lo,  the  pose !  the  statue  on  its  plinth ! 
How  could  we  moderns  miss  the  heart  o*  the  labyrinth 
Perversely  all  tliese  years,  permit  the  Greek  seclude 
His  secret  till  to-day  ?    And  here 's  another  feud 
Now  happily  composed  :  inspect  this  quartet-score ! 
Got  long  past  melody,  no  word  has  Music  more 
To  say  to  mortal  man  !     But  is  the  bard  to  be 
Behindhand  ?     Here  's  his  book,  and  now  perhaps  you  see 
At  lengrth  what  poetry  can  do  ! 

CXVII. 

Why,  that 's  stability 
Itself,  that  change  on  change  we  sorrowfully  saw 
Creep  o*er  the  prouder  piles  I     We  acquiesced  in  law 
When  the  fine  gold  grew  dim  i'  the  temple,  when  the  brass 
Which  pillared  that  so  brave  abode  where  Knowledge  was. 
Bowed  and  resigned  the  trust ;  but,  bear  all  this  caprice, 
Harlequinade  where  swift  to  birth  succeeds  decease 
Of  hue  at  every  turn  o*  the  tinsel-flag  which  flames 
While   Art  holds  booth  in   Fair?      Such  glories   chased  b} 

shames 
Like  these,  distract  beyond  the  solemn  and  august 
Procedure  to  decay,  evanislunent  in  dust. 
Of  those  marmoreal  domes,  —  above  vicissitude. 
We  used  to  hope  1 
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"  So,  all  ia  change,  in  fine,"  pursued 
Tlie  preai^hment  to  a  pause.     When  —  "  All  is  permaneow  I  " 
Returned  a  voice.     Within  ?  without?     No  matter  whence 
The  explanation  came:  for,  understand,  I  ought 
To  simply  say  —  "  I  saw,"  each  thing  I  say  '■  I  thought." 
Since  ever,  as,  unrolled,  the  strange  scene-picture  grew 
IteEore  me,  sight  flashed  first,  though  niental  comment  too 
Would  foUuw  in  a  trice,  come  kobblingly  to  halt 

CXI3. 

So,  what  did  I  see  next  but,  —  much  as  when  the  vaalt 
I'  the  west,  —  wherein  we  watch  the  vapory,  manifold 
Transfiguration,  —  tired  turns  blaze  to  black,  —  behold, 
Peak  reconciled  to  base,  dark  ending  feud  with  bright, 
The  multiform  subsides,  becomes  the  definite. 
Contrasting  life  and  strife,  where  battle  they  i'  the  blank 
Severity  of  peace  in  death,  for  which  we  tliank 
One  wind  that  comes  to  quell  the  concourse,  drive  at  last 
Tilings  to  a  shape  which  suits  the  close  of  things,  and  coat 
Palpably  o'er  vexed  earth  heaven's  mantle  of  repose 't 

cix. 
Just  so,  in  Venice'  Square,  that  things  were  at  the  dose 
Was  signalled  to  my  sense ;  for  I  perceived  arrest 
O'  the  change  all  round  about.     As  if  some  impulse  pressed 
Each  gently  into  each,  what  was  distinctness,  late, 
Grew  vague,  and.  line  from  line  no  longer  separate. 
No  matter  what  its  style,  edifice   .   .  .  shall  I  say, 
Died  into  edifice  ?     I  find  no  simpler  way 
Of  saying  how,  without  or  dash  or  shock  or  trace 
Of  viulcnce,  1  found  unity  in  the  place 

Of  temple,  tower,  — nay,  liall  and  house  and  hut, — one  bUuli 
Severity  of  peace  in  death  ;  to  which  they  sank 
Resigned  enough,  till  ...  ah,  conjecture.  I  beseech, 
Wliat  special  blank  did  they  ^ee  to,  all  and  each  ? 
What  common  shape  was  that  wherein  they  mutely  merged 
Likes  and  dislikes  of  form,  so  plain  before  ? 


I  urged 
Your  step  this  way,  prolonged  our  path  of  enterprise 
To  where  we  stand  at  last,  in  order  that  your  eyes 
Might  see  the  very  thing,  and  save  my  tongue  describe 
The  Druid  monument  which  fronts  you.     Could  1  bribe 
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Nature  to  come  in  aid,  illustrate  what  I  mean, 

What  wants  there  she  should  lend  to  solenmize  the  scene  ? 

cxxn. 

How  does  it  strike  you,  this  construction  gaunt  and  gray  — 
Sole  object,  these  piled  stones,  that  gleam  unground-away 
By  twilight's  hungry  jaw,  which  champs  fine  all  beside 
I'  the  solitary  waste  we  grope  through  ?     Oh,  no  guide, 
Need  we  to  grope  our  way  and  reach  the  monstrous  door 
Of  granite !     Take  my  word,  the  deeper  you  explore 
That  caverned  passage,  filled  with  fancies  to  the  brim, 
The  less  will  you  approve  the  adventure !  such  a  grim 
Bar-sinister  soon  blocks  abrupt  your  path,  and  ends 
All  with  a  cold  dread  shape,  —  sliape  whereon  Learning  spends 
Labor,  and  leaves  the  text  obscurer  for  the  gloss, 
While  Ignorance  reads  right  —  recoiling  from  tliat  Cross ! 
Wlience  came  the  mass  and  mass,  strange  quality  of  stone 
Uiiquarried  anywhere  i*  the  region  round  ?     Unknown ! 
Just  as  unknown,  how  such  enormity  could  be 
Conveyed  by  land,  or  else  transported  over  sea. 
And  laid  in  order,  so,  precisely  each  on  each. 
As  you  and  I  would  build  a  grotto  where  the  beach 
Sheds  shell  —  to  last  an  hour  :  this  building  lasts  from  age 
To  age  the  same.     But  why  ? 

cxxni. 

Ask  Learning!  I  eng^age 
You  get  a  prosy  wherefore,  shall  help  you  to  advance 
In  knowledge  just  as  nmch  as  helps  you  Ignorance 
Surmising,  in  the  mouth  of  peasant-lad  or  lass, 
"  I  lieard  my  father  say  he  understood  it  was 
A  building,  people  built  as  soon  as  earth  was  made 
Almost,  because  they  might  forget  (they  were  afraid) 
Earth  did  not  make  itself,  but  came  of  Somebody. 
They  labored  that  their  work  might  last,  and  show  thereby 
Hd  stays,  while  we  and  earth,  and  all  tlnngs  come  and  go. 
Come  whence  ?     Go  whither  ?     That,  when  come  and  gone,  we 

know 
Perhaps,  but  not  while  earth  and  all  things  need  our  best 
Attention :  we  must  wait  and  die  to  know  the  rest. 
Ask,  if  that 's  true,  what  use  in  setting  up  the  pile  ? 
To  make  one  fear  and  hope  :  remind  us,  all  the  while 
We  come  and  go,  outside  there  *8  Somebody  that  stays ; 
A  circumstance  which  ought  to  make  us  mind  our  ways, 
Because,  —  whatever  end  we  answer  by  this  life,  — 
Next  time,  best  chance  muat  be  for  who,  with  toil  and  atrife. 
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Manages  now  to  live  most  like  what  he  was  meant 

Become  :  since  who  succeeds  so  far,  't  is  evident, 

Standu  foremost  on  the  file  i  who  fails,  has  less  to  hope 

From  new  promotion.     That  '14  the  rule  —  with  even  a  rope 

Of  mushrooms,  like  this  rope  I  dangle !  those  that  grew 

Greatest  and  roundest,  all  in  life  they  had  to  do, 

Guiii  a  reward,  a  grace  tliey  never  dreamed,  I  think  ; 

Since,  outside  white  as  milk  and  inside  black  aa  ink, 

They  go  to  tlie  Great  House  to  make  a  dainty  dish 

For  Uon  and  Donna ;  while  this  basket-load,  I  wish 

Well  off  my  arm,  it  breaks,  —  no  starveling  of  the  heap 

But  ha<l  his  share  of  dew,  his  proper  length  of  sleep 

I'  the  sunshine  :  yet,  of  all.  tlie  aut<:ome  ia  —  this  queer 

Cribbed  quantity  of  dwarfs  which  burden  basket  here 

Till  I  reach  home  ;   'tin  there  that,having  run  their  rigs, 

Tliey  end  their  eatthly  race,  are  flung  as  food  for  pigs. 

Any  more  use  I  see  ?     Well,  you  must  know,  there  lies 

Something,  the  Cur^  saya,  that  points  to  mysteries 

Aliove  our  grasp  :  a  huge  stone  pillar,  once  upright, 

Kow  laid  aV  length,  half-lost — tliscreetly  shunning  sight 

r  tlie  bush  and  brier,  because  of  stories  in  the  mt  — 

Hints  what  it  signified,  and  why  was  stationed  there, 

Once  on  a  time.     In  vain  the  Cur^  tasked  his  lungs  — 

Showed,  in  a  preachment,  how,  at  bottom  of  the  rungs 

O'  the  ladder,  Jacob  saw,  where  heavenly  angels  stept 

Up  and  down,  lay  a  stone  which  served  him,  wliile  he  slept. 

For  jiillow  ;  when  he  woke,  he  set  the  same  upright 

As  pillar,  and  o-toji  poured  oil :  things  requisite 

To  instruct  posterity,  there  mounts  from  floor  to  roof, 

A  staircase,  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  also  put  in  proof. 

When  we  have  scaled  the  sky,  we  well  may  let  alone 

What  raised  us  from  the  ground,  and  —  paym^  to  the  stone 

Proper  respect,  of  course  —  take  staff  and  go  our  way. 

Leaving  the  Pagan  night  for  Christian  break  of  day. 

'  For,'  preached  he,  '  what  they  dreamed,  these  Pagaiu,  wid» 

We  Christians  may  behold.     How  strange,  then,  were  mistake 
Did  anybody  style  the  stone,  —  because  of  drop 
Keinaining  there  from  oil  which  Jacob  poured  a-top, — 
ItMelf  tlie  Gate  of  Heaven,  itself  the  end,  and  not 
Tlie  means  thereto  '. '     Thus  preached  the  Cur^,  and  no  jot 
The  more  persuaded  people  but  that,  what  once  a  thing 
Meant  and  had  rij{ht  to  mean,  it  still  must  mean.     So  cling 
FoIk  somehow  to  the  prime  authoritative  speech, 
And  so  distrust  rejwrt.  it  seems  as  tliey  could  reach 
Far  better  the  arch-word,  whereon  their  fate  depends, 
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Through  rude  charactery,  than  all  the  g^ace  it  lends. 

That  lettering  of  your  scribes  !  who  flourish  pen  apace 

And  ornament  the  text,  they  say  —  we  say,  efface. 

Hence,  when  the  earth  began  its  life  afresh  in  May, 

And  fruit-trees  bloomed,  and  waves  would  wanton,  and  the  bay 

Ruffle  its  wealth  of  weed,  and  stranger-birds  arrive. 

And  beasts  take  each  a  mate,  —  folk,  too,  found  sensitive. 

Surmised  the  old  gray  stone  upright  there,  through  such  tracts 

Of  solitariness  and  silence,  kept  the  facts 

Entrusted  it,  could  deal  out  doctrine,  did  it  please : 

No  fresh  and  frothy  draught,  but  liquor  on  the  lees, 

Strong,  savage,  and  sincere :  first  bleeding^  from  a  vine 

Whereof  the  product  now  do  Cur^  so  refine 

To  insipidity,  that,  when  heart  sinks,  we  strive 

And  strike  from  the  old  stone  the  old  restorative. 

*  Which  is  ?  *  —  why,  go  and  ask  our  g^andames  how  they  used 

To  dance  around  it,  till  the  Cur^  disabused 

Their  ignorance,  and  bade  the  parish  in  a  band 

Lay  fiat  the  obtrusive  thing  that  cumbered  so  the  land  I 

And  there,  accordingly,  in  bush  and  brier  it  —  *  bides 

Its  time  to  rise  again  !  *  (so  somebody  derides. 

That's  pert  from  Paris,)  '  since,  yon  spire,  you  keep  erect 

Yonder,  and  pray  beneath,  is  nothing,  I  suspect, 

But  just  the  symbol's  self,  expressed  in  slate  for  rock, 

Art's  smooth  for  Nature's  rough,  new  chip  from  the  old  block! 

There,  sir,  my  say  is  said  !     Thanks,  and  Saint  Gille  increase 

The  wealth  bestowed  so  well !  "  —  wherewith  he  pockets  piece, 

Doffs  cap,  and  takes  the  road.     I  leave  in  Leaming*s  clutch 

More  money  for  his  book,  but  scarcely  gain  as  much. 

cxxiv. 

To  this  it  was,  this  same  primeval  monument, 
That,  in  my  dream,  I  saw  building  with  building  blent 
Fall :  each  on  each  they  fast  and  founderingly  went 
Con  fusion- ward  ;  but  thence  again  subsided  fast. 
Became  the  mound  you  see.     Magnificently  massed 
Indeed,  those  mammoth-stones,  piled  by  the  Protoplast 
Temple-wise  in  my  dream !  beyond  compare  with  fanes 
Which,  solid-looking  late,  had  left  no  least  remains 
I'  the  bald  and  blank,  now  sole  usurper  of  the  plains 
Of  heaven,  diveraified  and  beautiful  before. 
And  yet  simplicity  appeared  to  speak  no  more 
Nor  less  to  me  than  spoke  the  compound.     At  the  corey 
One  and  no  other  word,  as  in  the  crust  of  late, 
Whispered,  which,  audible  through  the  transition-AtatCy 
Was  no  loud  utterance  in  even  the  ultimate 
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Diapoaure.     For  as  some  imperial  chord  aubatsts, 

Sti^iKlily  underlies  tlie  accidental  mists 

Of  iimsic  springing  tlience,  that  run  tlieir  ta&i.y  race 

Around,  and  sink,  absorbed,  bark  to  tiie  triad  base,  — 

So,  out  uf  that  one  word,  earh  variant  rose  and  fell 

And  left  the  same  "  All 's  change,  but  permanence  aa  well." 

—  Grave    note    whence  —  list   aloft! — harmonica   sound,    that 

"  Truth  inside,  and  outside,  truth  also  ;  nnd  between 

Each,  falsehood  tliat  is  change,  as  truth  is  permanence. 

The  individual  soul  works  through  the  shows  of  sense 

(Which,  ever  proving  false,  stJU  promise  to  be  true) 

Up  to  an  outer  aoul  as  individual  too  ; 

And,  through  the  fleeting,  lives  to  die  into  the  fixed. 

And  reach  at  length  '  God.  man.  or  both  together  mixed,' 

Transparent  through  the  flesh,  bj  parts  which  prove  a  whole. 

By  hints  which  make  the  soul  discernible  by  soul  — 

Let  only  soul  look  up,  not  down,  not  hate  but  love. 

As  truU)  successively  takes  shaj>e,  one  grwle  above 

Its  last  presentment,  tempts  aa  it  were  truth  indeed 

Revealed  this  time  ;  so  tempts,  tdl  we  attain  to  read 

The  signs  aright,  and  learn,  by  failure,  truth  is  forced 

To  manifest  itself  through  falsehood  ;  whence  divorced 

By  the  excepted  eye,  at  the  rare  season,  for 

The  happy  moment,  truth  instructs  os  to  abhor 

The  false,  and  prize  the  true,  obtainable  thereby. 

Then  do  we  understand  the  value  of  a  lie ; 

\\n  purpose  served,  its  truth  once  safe  deposited. 

Each  lie,  superfluous  now,  leaves,  in  the  singer's  stead, 

The  indubitable  song  ;  the  historic  personage 

Put  by,  leaves  prominent  the  impulse  of  his  age ; 

Truth  sets  aside  sjieech,  act,  time,  place,  indeed,  bat  bringa 

Nakedly  forward  now  the  principle  of  things 

Highest  and  least." 


Wherewith  change  ends.     What  change  to  dread 
When,  disengl^d  at  last  from  every  veil,  instead 
Of  type  remains  the  truth  ?  once  —  falsehood:  but  anon 
Theosuton  e  brofeion  eper  kekramenon, 
Something  as  true  as  soul  is  true,  though  veils  between 
Prove  false  and  fleet  away.     As  I  mean,  did  he  mean, 
The  poet  whose  bird-phrase  sits,  singing  in  my  ear 
A  mystery  not  unlike  P     What  through  the  dark  and  drear 
Brought  comfort  U>  the  Titan  ?     Emerging  from  the  lymph, 
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"  Grod,  man,  or  mixture  "  proved  only  to  be  a  n3rinph  : 

"  From  whom  the  cUnk  on  clink  of  metal "  (money,  judged 

Abundant  in  my  purse)  **  struck  "  (bumped  at,  till  it  budged) 

"  The  modesty,  her  soid's  habitual  resident  " 

(Where  late  the  sisterhood  were  lively  in  their  tent) 

"  As  out  of  wingM  car ''  (that  caravan  on  wheels) 

'^  Impulsively  she  rushed,  no  slippers  to  her  heels," 

And  *'  Fear  not,  friends  we  flock  !  "  soft  smiled  tlie  sea-Fifine— * 

Pnmitive  of  the  veils  (if  he  meant  what  I  mean) 

The  poet's  Titan  learned  to  lift,  ere  "  Three-formed  F^te, 

Moirai  Trimorphoiy*  stood  unmasked  the  Ultimate. 

cxxvi. 

Enough  o'  the  dream  !     You  see  how  poetry  turns  prose. 
Announcing  wonder-work,  I  dwindle  at  the  close 
Down  to  mere  commonplace  old  facts  which  everybody  knows. 
So  dreaming  disappoints !     The  fresh  and  strange  at  first, 
Soon  wears  to  trite  and  tame,  nor  warrants  the  outburst 
Of  heart  with  wliich  we  hail  those  heights,  at  very  brink 
Of  heaven,  whereto  one  least  of  lifts  would  lead,  we  think, 
But  wherefrom  quick  decline  conducts  our  step,  we  find. 
To  homely  earth,  old  facts  familiar  left  behind. 
Did  not  this  monument,  for  instance,  long  ago 
Say  all  it  had  to  say,  show  all  it  had  to  show, 
Nor  promise  to  do  duty  more  in  dream  ? 

cxxvn. 

Awaking  so. 
What  if  we,  homeward-bound,  all  peace  and  some  fatigue. 
Trudge,  soberly  complete  our  tramp  of  near  a  league, 
Liist  little  mile  which  makes  the  circuit  just,  Elvire  ? 
We  end  where  we  began  :  that  consequence  is  clear. 
All  i)eace  and  some  fatigue,  wherever  we  were  nursed 
To  life,  we  bosom  us  on  death,  find  last  is  first 
And  thenceforth  final  too. 

cxxvin. 

"  Why  final  ?     Why  the  more 
>Vorth  credence  now  than  when  such  truth  proved  false  before?" 
Because  a  novel  point  impresses  now :  each  lie 
Redound ed  to  tlie  praise  of  man,  was  victory 
Man*H  nature  had  both  right  to  get,  and  might  to  gain. 
And  by  no  means  implied  submission  to  the  reign 
Of  otlier  quite  as  real  a  nature,  that  saw  fit 
To  have  its  way  with  man,  not  man  his  way  with  it. 
This  time,  acknowledgment  and  acquiescence  quell 
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Tlmir  contrary  in  man  ;  proniotion  proves  sa  well 
Defeat :  and  Truth,  unlike  the  False  witJi  Truth's  outside, 
Neither  plumes  up  his  will  nur  paffs  him  out  with  pride. 
I  fani-y,  there  must  lurk  some  cogency  i'  the  claim, 
Alan,  such  abatement  made,  submits  to,  all  the  same. 
Koul  finds  no  triuinpli,  here,  to  register  like  Sense 
'ft'lth  wliom  't  is  ask  and  have,  —  the  want,  the  evidence 
That  the  thing  wanted,  soon  or  late,  will  be  supplied. 
This  indeed  plumes  up  will;  this,  sure,  puffs  out  with  pridOt 
When,  reading  records  right,  man's  instincts  still  att«st 
Promotion  comes  to  Sense  because  Sense  likes  it  best ; 
For  bodies  sprouted  legs,  through  a  desire  to  run  : 
While  hands,  when  fain  to  filch,  got  fingers  one  by  one. 
And  nature,  tliat  's  ourself,  accommodative  brings 
To  bear  that,  tired  of  legD  which  walk,  we  now  bud  wings 
Since  of  a  mind  to  fly.      Such  savor  in  the  noae 
Of  Sense,  would  stimidate  Soul  sweetly,  1  sappose. 
Soul  witli  its  proper  itch  of  instinct,  prompting  clear 
To  recognize  soul's  self  soul's  only  master  here 
Alike  from  first  to  last.     Hut  if  time's  pressure,  light's 
Or  rather  dark's,  apjiroach,  wrest  thoroughly  the  rights 
Of  rule  away,  and  bid  the  soul  submissive  bear 
Another  soul  than  it  play  master  everywhere 
In  great  and  small.  —  this  lime,  I  fancy,  none  disputes 
There  's  something  in  the  fact  that  such  conclusion  suits 
Nowise  the  pride  of  man,  nor  jret  chimes  in  with  attributes 
Conspicuous  in  the  lord  of  nature.     He  receives 
And  not  demands  —  not  first  likes  faith  and  then  believes. 


And  as  with  the  last  essence,  so  with  its  first  faint  type. 
Inconstancy  means  raw,  't  is  faith  alone  means  ripe 
I'  the  soul  which  runs  its  round :  no  matter  how  it  range 
From  Helen  to  Fifine,  Elvire  bids  back  the  change 
To  permanence.      Here,  too,  love  ends  where  love  began. 
Such  ending  looks  like  law,  because  the  natural  man 
Inclines  the  other  way,  feels  lordlier  free  tlian  bound, 
i'oor  pabulum  for  pride  when  the  first  love  is  found 
Last  also  !  anil,  so  far  from  realizing  gain, 
Kuch  step  aside  just  proves  divergency  in  vain. 
The  wan<lerer  brings  home  no  proflt  from  liis  (juest 
Beyond  the  sad  surmise  that  keeping  house  wore  best 
Could  life  begin  anew.      His  problem  jKised  aright 
Was  —  "  From  the  given  point  evolve  the  infinite  ! " 
Not  —  "  Spend  tliyself  in  space,  endeavoring  to  joint 
Together,  and  so  make  infinite,  point  and  point: 
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Fix  into  one  Elvire  a  Fair-ful  of  Fifines !  " 
Fifine,  the  foam-flake,  she :  Elvire,  the  sea^s  self,  means 
Capacity  at  need  to  shower  how  many  such  ! 
And  yet  we  left  her  calm  profundity,  to  clutch 
Foam-flutter,  bell  on  bell,  that,  bursting  at  a  touch, 
Blistered  us  for  our  pains.     But  wise,  we  want  no  more 
O'  the  fickle  element.     Enough  of  foam  and  roar ! 
Land-locked,  we  live  and  die  henceforth :  for  here  's  the  vilk 
door. 

cxxx. 

How  i)allidly  you  pause  o'  the  threshold !     Hardly  night, 
Which  dra])es  you,  ought  to  make  real  flesh  and  blood  so  white! 
Touch  me,  and  so  appear  alive  to  all  intents  ! 
Will  the  saint  vanish  from  the  sinner  that  repents  ? 
Suppose  you  are  a  ghost !     A  memory,  a  hope, 
A  fear,  a  conscience !     Quick !     Give  back  the  hand  I  grope 
I'  the  dusk  for  ! 

cxxxi. 

That  is  well.     Our  double  horoscope 
I  cast,  wliile  you  concur.     Discard  that  simile 
O'  the  fickle  element !     Elvire  is  land  not  sea  — 
The  solid  land,  the  safe.     All  these  word-bubbles  came 
O'  the  sea,  and  bite  like  salt.     The  unlucky  bath  's  to  blame. 
This  hand  of  yours  on  heart  of  mine,  no  moi*e  the  bay 
I  beat,  nor  bask  beneath  the  blue !     In  Pomic,  say, 
The  Mayor  shall  catalogue  me  duly  domiciled, 
Contributable,  good-companion  of  the  guild 
And  mystery  of  marriage.     I  stickle  for  the  town, 
And  not  tliis  tower  apart :  because,  though,  halfway  down. 
Its  mullions  wink  o'erwebbed  with  bloomy  greenness,  yet 
Who  mounts  to  staircase  top  may  tempt  the  parapet, 
And  sudden  there  's  the  sea !     No  memories  .to  arouse  ; 
No  fancies  to  delude  !     Our  honest  civic  house 
Of  the  earth  be  earthy  too !  —  or  graced  perchance  with  shell 
Made  prize  of  long  ago,  picked  haply  where  the  swell 
Menaced  a  little  once  —  or  seaweed-branch  that  yet 
Dam|)ens  and  softens,  notes  a  freak  of  wind,  a  fret 
Of  wave :  though,  why  on  earth  should  sea-change  mend  or  mai 
The  calm  contemplative  householders  that  we  are  ? 
So  shall  tlie  seasons  fleet,  while  our  two  selves  abide  : 
E*en  past  astonishment  how  sunrise  and  springtide 
Could  tempt  one  forth  to  swim ;  the  more  if  time  appoints 
That  swimming  grow  a  task  for  one's  rheumatic  joints. 
Sach  honest  civic  house,  behold,  I  constitute 
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Oar  villa  !     Be  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  smile  to  boot ! 
Enter  for  good  and  all  !  then  fate  bolt  fast  the  door, 
Shut  you  and  me  inside,  never  to  wander  more  ! 

cxxxn. 

Only,  —  you  do  not  use  to  apprehend  attack  ! 
No  doubt,  the  way  I  march,  one  idle  arm,  thrown  shick 
Behind  me,  leaves  the  open  hand  defenceless  at  the  back, 
Should  an  impertinent  on  tiptoe  steal,  and  stuff 
—  Whatever  can  it  be  ?     A  letter  sure  enough, 
Pushed  betwixt  palm  and  glove  !     That  largess  of  a  franc  ? 
Perhaps  inconsciously,  —  to  better  help  the  blank 
O'  the  nest,  her  tambourine,  and,  laying  Qg^,  persuade 
A  family  to  follow,  the  nest-egg  that  I  laid 
May  have  contained  —  but  just  to  foil  suspicious  folk  — 
Between  two  silver  whites  a  yellow  double  yolk  ! 
Oh,  threaten  no  farewell !  five  minutes  shall  suffice 
To  clear  the  matter  up.     I  go,  and  in  a  trice 
Return  ;  five  minutes  past,  expect  me  !     If  in  vain  — 
Why,  slip  from  flesh  and  blood,  and  play  the  ghost  again ! 


EPILOGUE. 
The  Householder. 

Savage  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  late,  lone : 

Dreary,  weary  with  the  long  day's  work : 
Head  of  me,  heart  of  me,  stupid  as  a  stone  : 

Tongue-tied  now,  now  blaspheming  like  a  Turk ; 
When,  in  a  moment,  just  a  knock,  cfdl,  cry, 

Half  a  pang  and  all  a  rapture,  there  again  were  we !  — 
"  What,  and  is  it  really  you  again  ?  "  quoth  I : 

^'  I  again,  what  else  did  you  expect  ?  "  quoth  She. 

"  Never  mind,  hie  away  from  this  old  house  — 

Every  crumbling  brick  embrowned  with  sin  and  shame  1 
Quick,  in  its  comers  ere  certain  shapes  arouse ! 

Let  them  —  every  devil  of  the  night  —  lay  claim, 
Make  and  mend,  or  rap  and  rend,  for  me !     Good-bye ! 

God  be  their  guard  from  disturbance  at  their  glee. 
Till,  crash,  comes  down  the  carcass  in  a  heap  !  *'  quoth  I : 

**  Nay,  but  there  *s  a  decency  required  !  *'  quoth  She. 


Ui 
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"  Ah,  but  if  you  knew  how  time  has  dragged,  days,  nights! 

All  the  neighbor-talk  with  man  and  inaid  —  such  men ! 
All  t!ie  fuss  and  trouble  of  street-sounds,  window-sights  : 

All  tlie  worry  of  Happing  door  and  echoing  roof ;  and  then, 
All  the  fancies  .  .  .  Who  were  they  had  leave,  dared  try 

Darker  arts  that  almost  struck  despair  in  me  ? 
If  you  knew  but  how  I  dwelt  down  here !  "  quoth  I : 

''  And  was  I  so  better  off  up  tliere  ?  "  quoth  She. 

"  Help  and  get  it  over !     Reunited  to  his  wife 

(How  draw  up  the  paper  lets  the  parish-people  know  ?} 
Lies  M  or  Ny  departed  frovt  this  life^ 

Day  ths  this  or  that,  month  and  year  the  so  and  so. 
What  i*  the  way  of  final  flourish  ?     Prose,  verse  ?     Try  ! 

Affiixition  sore  long  time  he  bore^  or,  what  is  it  to  be  ? 
Till  God  did  please  to  grant  him  ease.     Do  end !  "  quoth  I : 

^*  I  end  with  —  Love  is  all,  and  Death  is  nought !  '*  quoth  Sha 


NOTES 

The  number  of  the  page  i*  Jittwn,  foltaioed  immrdiatetii  &y  the  imiNkr  t^lJit 
line  on  the  page,  Tke  loord  or  pataage  which  it  intervreled  i'»  gioen  in  italicM. 
Alt  the  poMiageM  on  a  page  tire  put  into  one  paragraph^  but  in  cote  there  it  more 
than  one  the  page  ntnnber  it  nut  repeated  and  the  nuiuber  of  the  line  it  put  in 
parenlhtii:  nhere  llamas  art  numbered  tkit  nambering  it  tometiniet  uted 
instead  of  that  of  the  page. 

2.  CiiRiSTMAB-KvE.  (13)  Lol  .  .  .  Goioorrak,  GenesU  zU.  17, 
30.  (37)  paltaia,  wuodeii  aboes  lifted  alwva  the  wet  earth  by  iron 
supports.  (10)  lance  in  real,  a  cuat  of  mail  had  a  projectiuu  called 
the  rest,  agaimit  whivh  tlie  lance  was  set  whcu  Euiag  into  battle. 

3: 4,  Penitent  Thief,  Luke  ixiii.  40.  (12)  Gatlio,  Acts  iviii.  12- 
17.  (l.~i)  laUyho,  cry  of  the  hiintsiimn  iii  urfrin^r  on  his  hounds. 
(23)  Saint  John'i  Candlalict,  Revelation  i.  V2,  'JO.  (L'SJ  Grand- 
Inquiiiiior,  pmbiLbly  refers  tu  Torquemadn,  the  first  IiKjiiisitor-Gen- 
eral  iit  Si>a,m,  who  waa  urgent  iu  ferreting  out  heresy.  (30)  you  are 
the  men.  Job  zii.  2.  (31)  Seven  Churches,  ICcvelatiuii  i.  W.  (43) 
mtlimeni,  vestment,  from  Lutin  vestimtntum ;  Matthew  zxii.  11. 

4:0, penlacle,  six-pointed  star  made  by  two  equilatenil  triangles, 
had  special  significance  in  middle-age  antrologj'.  (10)  com-etUiL-le, 
ft  term  of  contempt  for  gatherings  of  Noncoii  for  mists  in  Englaod 
and  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  who  remained  outside  the  established 
churches  in  those  countries.  (12)  Ckriilmas-Ei'e  of 'Forty-nine;  as 
the  dissenters  did  not  keep  Chriatmas-eve  or  Christm>»-day,  unless 
they  came  on  a  Sunday,  and  as  the  Christmas  of  'forty-nine  came  on 
Monday,  it  is  evident  Browning  did  not  attempt  to  follow  cealutio 
methods  into  such  details.     (34)  tei-tranee,  disconneeted. 

5:4,  dew  of  Hrrmon,  Psalm  cxiiiii.  3. 

6:22,  Pharnoh  .  .  .  Jotepk,  Genesis  xl.  1«-19. 

12:31,  Clip  of  cold  tcaler,  Blatthew  x.  42. 

13: 7,  Dome  of  God,  dome  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral  in  Rome.  (8) 
angeCi  inauuring-rod.  Revelation  zxi.  lu.  (10)  Baiilica,  first  a 
king's  palace,  then  ■  court  of  justice,  and  finally  a  cathedral. 

14:7,  baldachin,  the  canopy  over  the  hieh  altar,  supported  by 
pillars.  (12)  Behemoth,  Job  il.  15,  (13)  »Uver  Ml;  when  the  Host 
is  elevated  in  the  Mass  n  bell  is  rung,  that  is  signal  for  the  people 
to  fall  on  their  knees  in  adoration.     (2S)  /  died.  Revelation  i.  18. 

15: 42,  antique  tovtreign  Intellect,  the  philosophical  spirit  of  classical 
culture,  which  was  overthrown  bv  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

IS :  7,  tcntirled  .  .  ■  leai'inff  Sallmt  I'nconi/jii'W ;  literary  works,  such 
as  the  histories  of  Salliiiit,  were  obliterated  by  early  Christians  in 
order  that  they  might  use  the  manimcripts  for  their  own  composi- 
tions, which  were  often  ignorant  and  of  little  value.  (16)  Chrietiim 
Art  waa  prone  to  depict  the  miraculous  aud  ascetic  rather  than  the 
tnily  beautiful.     (18)  Terpander't  bird,  nightingale,  Terpander  being 
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accounted  the  father  of  Greek  music  (24^  Aphrodite^  goddess  of 
love,  the  (rreeks  being  addicted  to  portray  toe  nude  iu  their  art. 

19: 5,  Giittingenj  seat  of  German  university  that  has  had  large  in- 
flueuce  upon  modern  theology,  in  giving  it  a  rationalistic  tendency. 
(46)  hake,  bunch. 

20:5,  surplirt'-questiony  that  of  High  Church  interest  in  the  fomu 
and  usages  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

22: 40,  when  A  got  leave  an  Ox  to  he  ;  the  Hebrew  letter  A  was  sug- 
gested by  an  ox's  head  and  horns,  and  is  the  first  letter  in  the  wonl 
for  ox,  while  the  letter  G  means  camel. 

2o:  20, /en^a6/c,  reducible  to  fine  powder.  (43)  Middle  Verb,  its 
reflexive  form. 

20: 1,  anapcests  in  comic-trimeter^  the  rare  use  of  the  foot  of  three 
syllables,  with  accent  on  last,  in  verse  with  only  three  feet.  (2) 
halt  and  maimed  Iketides,  iEschylus*  The  Suppliants,  which  we  have 
only  in  an  imperfect  form,  parts  of  it  having  been  lost.  (5)  Titus 
or  Philemon,  books  in  New  Testament,  which  have  been  severelj 
dealt  with  by  Higher  Critics.  (13)  Heine  be/ore  his  fever  ;  this  poet 
was  much  given  to  dissipation  before  his  illness  of  1848,  but  after 
that  his  *' mattress-grave  g^ve  him  more  serious  thoughts.  (18) 
meticulous,  over  cautious. 

29: 9,  raree-show,  peep-show. 

30:15,  brecchia,  conglomerate  of  broken  stone  of  Yuioas  colon 
held  together  by  cement. 

31 : 3,  Bourbon  bully\H  gloatings,  King  Bomba,  who  was  Ferdinand 
II.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Italian  unity  and  all 
tendencies  towards  liberalism. 

.'U.  Kastf.r-Day.  (1)  Plaio  cries  he  doth  .  .  .  geometrizef  ua  in 
Plutarch's  Si/mposiacs,  viii.  2,  Diogenianas  says  that  Plato  asserts 
that  "God  always  plays  the  geometer;'*  also  in  Plato's  Timaus  he 
describes  the  creation  as  a  geometrizing  process. 

35:23,  Coleoptera,  the  order  of  insects,  like  beetles,  with  a  hard 
case  as  covering  to  the  wings.  (29)  Grignon,  famous  Bnoff-box 
maker,  who  made  one  with  the  crest  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  for 
J^ouis  XV.  (^^)  Semitic  gttess,  reference  to  philological  difficulties 
found  in  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  which  require  freguent 
hypotheses. 

*3(j:5,  Jonah*s  whale  translatable,  reference  to  theories  of  modem 
critics,  that  explain  the  story  of  Jonah  in  some  other  than  a  liters! 
manner.  (18)  Orpheus  ;  the  obscurity  referred  to  is  well  described 
by  Miillcr  :  "  The  Thraciaii  singer,  Orpheus,  is  unquestionably  the 
darkest  point  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry,  on 
account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  respecting  him."  (ID) 
Dionysius  Zagrias,  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter  in  the 
Kleusinian  Mysteries,  but  his  origin  and  exact  nature  of  his  worship 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

39: 24,  leave  St.  Paul  for  ^schylus,  the  certainty  of  St.  Paul  aboot 
immortality  for  the  mere  hope  of  ^ICschylus,  as  voiced  by  the  Titaiiy 
Prometheus,  in  his  Prometheus  Bound,  line  255. 

41:6,  the  Lucumons,  heads  of  ancient  Etruscan  families,  who  were 
both  priests  and  kings,  the  word  Lucumo  meaning  chief,  which  was 
borne  by  the  elder  Tarquin  king,  Lucumo  Tarquinius  Prisooa.     (7) 
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Fourier's  scheme,  that  of  living  in  phalansteries  or  g^reat  communal 
houses,  devised  by  Francois  Fourier,  1772-1837. 

42:43,  cometh  like  a  thief,  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

43: 9,  Queen  Mab,  queen  of  fairies  in  English  folklore,  mentioned 
in  Ronieo  and  Juliet,  i.  4,  52,  and  here  us'id  to  indicate  the  final  act 
that  brings  us  from  the  dreams  of  earth  into  the  fullness  of  eternal  life. 

45:33,  Tophet,  Isaiah  xxx.  33. 

46:  8,  great  white  throne,  Revelation  xx.  11.  (34)  Sodom,  Genesis 
xix.  28. 

47:30,  flesh  refine  to  nerve,  refers  to  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
development  of  greater  nerve  capacity  by  the  increase  of  nerve  cells 
and  fibres  bv  means  of  enlarged  activity. 

48:  V3,fiUhy  shaU  be  filthy  still.  Revelation  xxii.  11. 

49: 14,  bee-bird,  humming-bird,  buzzing  of  whose  wings  sounds  like 
the  buzz  of  a  bee;  aloe-flower,  the  night-blooming  aloe,  which  dies  at 
daybreak;  these  two  are  cited  as  among  the  wonders  of  Nature. 

50:20,  Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo,  1475-1564,  the  greatest  of 
modern  artists,  here  cited  as  the  highest  expression  of  intellectual 
power  and  creativeness. 

52:20,  dervish,  Mohammedan  devotee  or  mendicant  friar  vowed  to 
poverty,  humility,  and  chastity,  some  members  of  which  order  whirl 
m  a  mystic  dance  until  quite  exhausted  and  pass  into  a  trance  state. 

67.  Transcendentalism  :  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  The 
author  speaks  to  a  young  realistic  poet,  who  is  writing  a  poem  in 
twelve  books  on  transcendentalism,  and  advises  him  not  to  make  hiB 
work  too  naked,  in  his  attempt  to  describe  life  as  it  is.  In  reality 
men  want  images  and  melody  in  their  poetry,  not  reason.  As  illus- 
tration the  author  introduces  Boehme  and  John  of  Halberstadt,  to 
prove  how  desirous  men  are  for  what  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
(22)  Boehme,  Jacob,  bom  at  Altseidenberg,  near  Gorlitz,  Prussia,  in 
1575,  and  died  at  Dresden,  November  7,  1624.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  mystics,  a  man  of  great  originality,  who  wrote 
many  books  on  the  inner  meanings  of  religion,  and  who  in  many 
ways  resembled  Swedenborg.  His  book  called  Aurora  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  characteristic  of  his  works.  He  saw  hidden 
meanings  in  all  nature,  and  the  Bible  he  interpreted  into  an  elaborate 
system  of  symbolism.  (24)  plants  could  speak ;  this  incident  is  de- 
scribed in  M artenson's  Jacob  Boehme :  His  Life  and  Teaching^  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  of  this  mystic,  as  follows:  — 

*^  Sitting  one  day  in  his  room,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  burnished  pewter 
dish,  which  reflected  the  sunshine  with  such  marvelous  splendor  that 
he  fell  into  an  inward  ecstasy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could 
now  look  into  the  principles  and  deepest  foundations  of  things.  He 
believed  that  it  was  only  a  fancy,  ana  in  order  to  banish  it  from  his 
mind  he  went  out  upon  the  green.  But  here  he  remarked  that  he 
g^zed  into  the  very  heart  of  things,  the  very  herbs  and  grass,  and 
that  actual  nature  harmonized  with  what  he  had  inwardly  seen." 

58 : 4,  Halberstadt,  Johann  Semeca,  known  as  Teutonicus,  a  canon- 
ist and  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Halberstadt,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  He  was  also  a  magcian  and 
astrologer,  and  caused  flowers  to  appear 
he  filled  the  room  with  roses  by  mag^c,  a  U 
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the  Middle  Ages.  In  Thomas  Haywood's  Hierarchy,  book  iv.,  p.  253» 
another  of  his  magical  tricks  is  described:  "Johannes  Teutomcus,  a 
canon  of  Halberstadt  in  Germany,  after  he  had  performed  a  number 
of  prestigious  feats  almost  incredible,  was  transported  by  the  Devil 
in  the  likeness  of  a  black  horse,  and  was  both  seen  and  heard  upon 
one  and  the  same  Christmas  day  to  say  mass  iu  Halberstadt,  in 
Mayntz,  and  in  Cologne." 

58.  How  IT  Strikes  a  Contemporary.  This  is  the  earliest  of 
Browning's  poems  in  which  he  interprets  his  poetical  ideas  or  his  con- 
ception of  poetry  as  an  art.  He  treats  the  same  subject  in  TranS" 
cendentalism.  Memorabilia,  and  Popularity,  which  were  also  published 
in  Men  and  Womeii.  Later,  he  returned  to  the  same  theme  in  the 
epiloeue  to  Dramatic  Idybt,  the  epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto,  and  in  At 
the  mermaid.  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  is  a  quite  thorough  discussion 
of  the  functions  of  the  poetic  art.  His  introductory  essay  to  the  let- 
ters of  Shelley  interprets  his  own  poetical  ideas,  and  especially  his 
desire  to  reconcile  the  objective  and  the  subjective  phases  of  the 
poetic  art.     (3)  Valladolid,  capital  of  the  early  kings  ot  Castile. 

60: 9,  Titians,  pictures  by  Tiziano  Vecellio,  1477-1576,  warm  in 
color  and  much  given  to  the  nude.  (23)  Corregidor,  corrector,  from 
corregir^  to  correct,  hence  Spanish  name  for  a  magistrate. 

61.  Artemis  Prologizes.  (2)  Here,  consort  of  Zeus,  and  repre- 
sented in  mythology  as  proud  and  reserved.  (13)  Asclepios,  god 
of  medicine.  (19)  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love.  (22)  Phaidra,  wife 
of  Theseus,  and  step-mother  to  Hippolytus.  (23)  Theseus,  the 
mythological  first  king  of  united  Attica. 

63:2,  Artemis,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  wild  life,  chaste  and 
reserved. 

64.  An  Epistle  containing  the  Strange  Medical  Experi- 
ence of  Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician.  This  poem  is  based 
on  the  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  John  zi.  1-46.  Its  char- 
acters and  events  are  fictitious.  (17)  snake-stone,  a  stone  or  other 
substance  used  to  charm  away  the  poison  of  a  snake-bite,  but  useless 
for  the  purpose.  (28)  Vespasian;  this  Roman  general  marched 
against  Palestine  in  66,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titos  when  he 
became  Emperor,  in  70.  (29)  black  lynx,  Syrian  lynx,  which  has 
black  ears. 

65:6,  tertians,  a  fever  recurring  on  the  third  day.  (1)  faUin^ 
sickness,  epilepsy.  (8)  there  *s  a  spider,  probably  of  the  saltigrade 
species,  that  move  by  leaps.  "  One  often  sees  this  species  and  its 
congeners  upon  the  ledges  of  rocks,  the  edges  of  tombstones,  the 
walls  of  buildings,  and  like  situations,  hunting  their  prey,  which 
they  secure  by  jumping  upon  them,  very  much  as  a  cat  or  tiger 
would  do.*'  The  expression,  **  take  five  and  drop  them,"  prolMblr 
refers  to  the  use  of  the  spider  as  a  medicine  by  physicians.  The 
spider  was  thought  to  have  an  occult  healing  power,  if  applied  either 
internally  or  externally.  Pliny  describes  its  use;  and  until  reeently 
the  spider  has  been  so  employed.  See  Poet-Lore,  i.  518.  (18)  ^lan- 
tragacanth,  from  leguminous  shrub,  Astragalus  tragacctntha.  (23) 
Zoar,  Grenesis  xiv.  2. 

68:4,  Greek  Jire,  described  by  Gibbon  in  the  fifty-seoond  chapter 
of  his  Decline  and  FaUy  who  says  that  "  the  principal  ingredient 
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the  naptha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  inflammable  oil, 
which  springy  from  the  earth,  and  catches  lire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air." 

70: 17,  hlue-jiotcering  borage,  called  by  the  ancients  one  of  the  four 
*' cordial  flowers,''  for  cheering  the  spirits,  the  others  being  the  rose, 
violet,  and  alkanet.  Fliny  describes  it  as  producing  exhilarating 
effects. 

71.  Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation.  Johannes  Agricola 
(originally  Schnitter  or  Schneider),  1492-150(3,  was  Luther's  secre- 
tary at  the  Leipsic  council  of  1519,  a  teaclier  and  preacher,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg,  court  preacher  at  Berlin,  and  superintendent 
of  churches  in  Brandenburg.  According  to  Kostlin,  he  taught  tliat 
"  the  proclamation  of  God's  law  was  no  necessary  part  of  (Chris- 
tianity, as  such,  nor  of  the  way  of  salvation  prepared  and  revealed 
by  Christ.  lie  sought  to  g^ve  full  effect  to  the  fundamental  evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  that  the  erace  of  God  alone  had  power  to  save  through 
the  joyful  message  of  Christ."  On  the  first  publication  of  this  poem, 
after  the  title,  appeared  the  following  :  " '  Antinomians,  so  denomi- 
nated for  rejecting  the  Law  as  a  thing  of  no  use  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  :  they  say,  that  good  works  do  not  further  nor  evil 
works  hinder  salvation ;  that  the  child  of  God  cannot  sin,  tliat  God 
never  chastiseth  him,  that  murder,  drunkenness,  etc.,  are  sins  in  the 
wicked  but  not  in  him,  that  the  child  of  grace  being  once  assured  of 
salvation,  afterwards  never  doubteth,  .  .  .  that  God  doth  not  love 
any  man  fur  his  holiness,  that  snnctification  is  no  evidence  of  justi- 
fication, etc.  Pontanus,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Heresies,  says  Jolin  Agri- 
cola was  the  author  of  this  sect,  A.  D.  1535.'  JXctiattary  of  all  Jie- 
ligiofis,  1704." 

73.  PiCTOR  Ignotus.  (14)  old  streets  named  afresh  from  the 
event  J  Vasari  reports  that  the  Borgo  Allcgri  in  Florence  was  so 
named  from  the  juy  of  the  inhabitants  when  a  Madonna  by  Cimabue 
was  carried  through  it  in  ])rocession. 

74:3,  travertine,  white  limestone,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of 
Tibnrtinus,  from  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  where  this  stone  is 
secured. 

74.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  Filippo  Lippi  was  born  at  Florence,  in 
1406.  He  studied  art  under  Tommasaccio,  who  is  usually  known  as 
Masaccio,  and  who  is  called  in  the  poem  "  hulking  Tom."  His  pov- 
erty in  childhood  carried  him  into  a  convent,  but  he  was  by  nature 
wholly  unfitted  for  that  kind  of  life.  He  esca]>ed  from  it,  led  a  free 
and  easy  life  of  travel  and  adventure,  and  finally  settled  in  Florence 
under  the  patronage  of  Cosimo  dc'  Medici.  He  was  a  realist  in  art, 
painting  life  as  he  saw  it  about  him,  and  even  sacred  subjects  he  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  He  was  bold,  fervid,  naive,  full  of  delight  in 
the  natural,  and  not  inclined  to  refine  or  idealize.  The  coarseness 
of  his  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  l)eauty  of  his  artistic  work,  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  (7)  Carmine,  monastery  of  the  Del  Carmine 
monks.  (17)  Cosimo  of  the  Medici,  the  statesman  and  art  patron 
of  Florence,  1389-1404.*  (23)  pilchards,  a  kind  of  fish.  (34)  John 
Baptist* s  head,  imaginary  picture. 

75:19,  flower  o'  the  broom,  a  song  motleled  after  an  Italian  stor- 
nello,  which  is  sung  responsively  by  the  peasants,  the  first  line  beiOj' 
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suDg  by  une  person,  and  another  follows  with  the  last  two  in  the  three- 
line  verse.  (U3)  Saint  Laurence,  church  of  San  rx)renzo,  containing 
tombs  of  the  Medici,  and  several  great  sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo. 

76:  8,  Aunt  Lapaccia  ;  Vasari  says  :  "  The  cliild  was  for  some  time 
under  the  care  of  a  certain  Mona  Lapaccia,  his  aunt,  the  si^ter  of  his 
father,  who  brought  him  up  with  very  great  difficulty  till  he  had 
attained  his  eighth  year,  when,  being  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
burden  of  his  maintenance,  she  placed  him  in  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites."  (28)  Latin  in  pure  waste;  "  in  proportion  as  he  showed 
himself  dexterous  and  ingenious  in  all  works  performed  by  hand,  did 
he  manifest  the  utmost  dulness  and  incapacity  in  letters,  to  which  he 
would  never  apply  himself,  nor  would  he  bike  any  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing of  any  kind."     (41)  the  Eighty  the  chief  magistmtes. 

n :  ^  scrawled,  within  antiphonary^s  marge,  the  music- book  of  the 
Church,  containing  antiphones,  responses,  etc.,  compiled  by  Gregory 
the  Great.  (5)  joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  music-notes  j  the  notes 
at  this  time  were  square  and  oblong,  very  different  from  those  of 
present  time.  (13)  Camaldolese,  monks  of  the  convent  of  Carnal- 
doli.     (14)  Preaching  Friars,  Dominicans. 

78: 17,  Giotto,  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  1266-1337,  the  great 
reviver  of  art  in  Italy. 

79:  7,  kiss  the  girls,  a  tendency  which  may  explain  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  had  been  made  the  chaplain  of  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Margherita,  **  he  one  day  chanced  to  see  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  Buti,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  convent,  either  as  a  novice  or  boarder.  Fra  Filippo 
having  given  a  glance  at  Lucrezia,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
g^rl,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful,  so  persuaded  the 
nuns,  that  he  prevailed  on  them  to  permit  him  to  make  a  likeness  of 
her  for  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  work  he  was  executing  for 
them.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  painter  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Lucrezia,  and  at  length  found  means  to  influence  her  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  led  her  away  from  the  nuns,  and  on  a  certain  day, 
when  she  had  gone  forth  to  do  honor  to  the  Cintola  of  our  Lady.  By 
this  event  the  nuns  were  deeply  disgraced,  and  the  father  of  Lucrezia 
was  so  grievously  afflicted  thereat,  that  he  nevermore  recovered  his 
cheerfulness,  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  regain  his  child.  But 
Lucrezia,  whether  retained  by  fear  or  by  some  other  cause,  would  not 
return,  but  remained  with  Filippo,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  who  was 
also  Ciilled  Filippo,  and  who  eventually  bec-ame  a  most  excellent  and 
very  famous  painter  like  his  father."  (17)  Brother  Angelica,  Gio- 
vanni de  Fiesole,  1387-1455,  usually  known  as  Fra  Angelico,  the 
most  famous  of  the  ascetic  painters,  who  worked  on  his  knees.  (18) 
Brother  Lorenzo,  Lorenzo  Monaco,  of  same  school  with  Angelico. 

80: 13,  Guidi,  Tommaso  Guidi,  called  Tommasaccio  or  Hoiking 
Tom,  whom  Browning  makes  a  pupil  of  Lippo,  but  it  is  now  proten 
that  he  was  his  teacher. 

81 :  15,  a  Saint  Laurence  at  Prato,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 

time  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  258,  by  being  broiled  to  death  on  a  gpridiron. 

(38)  Sant*  Ambrogio^  church  of  Saint  Ambrose,  in  which  Lippi  painted 

a  picture  of  the  Virgin  crowned,  with  angt>ls  and  saints,  said  by 

Browning  to  have  been  done  as  an  expiation  for  his  sensualities. 
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82: 1,  Saint  John,  the  Baptist,  ngsiin  H^ferrod  to  in  line  22.  (2) 
Saint  Ambrose^  archbishop  of  Mihtii,  HK^iUT,  the  great  organizer  of 
the  early  Church  in  Italy.  (23)  Iste  prr/eitU  opu»,  this  one  com- 
pleted the  work.     (27)  hot  cock'leit,  an  old-fashioned  g:inie. 

83.  Andrea  dkl  Sarto  :  callkd  **  'I'hk  Faultlkss  I*aintkr.** 
This  poem  was  written  l)ecau.se  John  Keiiyon,  Mrs.  Urowning*s 
cousin,  asked  Browning  to  secure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  picture  of 
Andrea  and  his  wife  iu  the  Pitti  Palace.  Not  being  able  to  pnnMire 
me,  he  wrote  the  poem  to  dcHcrilM*  it  instead.  This  KloriMitine 
painter,  1486-1531,  was  callinl  del  Sarto  Irmmiusc  his  father  was  a 
tailor,  the  name  meaning  in  English  "  Andn^w  the  tailor."  He  was 
also  OEdled  Andrea  senza  ermrij  An<lrew  the  unerring  ;  likewist^  (7  pit- 
tort  senza  errori,  the  faultless  painti^r.  lie  aiMjuirrd  these  names 
because  of  his  rapid  and  facile  skill  as  a  painter,  and  his  correctness 
of  style.  He  was  lacking  in  ideality  and  elevation  of  thought  ;  but 
he  had  a  true  pictorial  style,  a  very  high  standard  of  workniausiiip, 
and  an  enviable  balance  of  executive  endowments.  He  had  almost 
everything  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  great  painter  except  inspira- 
tion and  a  deep  consecnition  to  a  noble  purpose.  (2)  Lucrvzin^  di 
Baocio  del  Fede,  wife  of  a  cai)-maker,  with  whom  Andrea  fell  in 
love  ;  shortly  the  husbsind  died,  and  An<lrea  married  h(;r  in  much 
haste.  She  was  very  beautiful  but  artful.  V'asari  says  that  "all  who 
knew  the  facts  mourned  over  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  Im>  as  mueii 
avoided  as  he  had  l>een  previously  sought  after.  His  disciples  still 
remained  with  him,  it  is  tnie,  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  use- 
ful, yet  there  was  not  one  of  them,  great  or  small,  who  was  not  mal- 
treated by  his  wife,  both  by  evil  words  and  despiteful  actions  ;  none 
could  escape  her  blows,  but  although  Andnvi  lived  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  torment,  he  yet  accounted  it  a  high  pleasure.''  (15)  FUsde^ 
city  on  the  Amo  three  miles  west  of  Florence. 

85:6,  MoreUoy  highest  of  the  Apennines.  (18)  Urhinntp,  Raphael, 
because  born  in  Urbino,  1483-ir)2().  (ID)  Georcfc  Vamrl^  a  painter, 
and  author  of  L\ve»  of  the  Most  Excellent  Italian  Painters^  Sadptors, 
and  Architects,  from  whom  Hrowning  took  almost  literally  the  facts 
for  the  poem.  (4.*))  Agnolo^  Michael  Agnolo  liuonarotti,  the  famous 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  147t>-li)i>l.  (44)  liafad,  the  great 
painter,  Raphael  Sanzio,  148,')-! 520. 

86: 16,  Francis,  the  first  King  of  France  of  that  name,  1491;-1547, 
who,  in  1518,  invited  Andrea  to  his  court  at  Fontaincbleau,  where  he 
was  much  praised  and  honored.  He  set  to  work,  but  in  a  few 
months  his  wife  wrote  him  complaining  bitterly  of  his  absence.  He 
obtained  permission  to  visit  her,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  entrusted  to  him  by  Francis  with  which  to  buy  pictures  and 
statues.  He  swore  upon  the  (rospcls  to  return  in  a  few  months,  but 
he  lavished  the  money  on  the  family  of  his  wife,  built  a  house,  and 
neglected  his  own  father  and  mother,  who  died  in  abject  poverty. 
He  did  not  return  to  Franco  or  refund  the  money. 

87:5,  said  Agnolo  to  RafaeU  the  remark  was,  as  given  by  Bocchi 
in  his  Bellezze  di  Firenze:  "There  is  a  bit  of  a  manikin  m  Floi-ence 
who,  if  he  chanced  to  be  employed  in  great  undertakings  as  you 
have  happened  to  be,  would  compel  you  to  look  well  about  you." 
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(31)  cue-otolSf  80  called  from  their  crj,  which  the  Italians  say  is 
chiu  or  ciit. 

88: 16,  scudif  Italian  .coins  worth  about  one  dollar  each.  (36)  New 
Jerusalem^  Revelation  xxi.  15.  (38)  Leonard^  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
1452-1519,  sculptor  and  architect,  who  is  made  by  the  poet,  in  con- 
nection witli  Rafael  and  Agnolo,  to  represent  the  revival  of  natural 
life  in  the  Renaissance. 

89.  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at  Saint  Praxkd's 
Church.  St.  Praxedis  or  Pnixedes  was  an  early  Christian  saint, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Praxedes  and  Puden- 
tiana  were  daughters  of  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator,  the  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  mentioned  in  2  Timothy  iv.  *21.  They  spent  their  lives  in 
works  of  charity  and  in  giving  aid  to  the  persecuted  Christians. 
See  an  account  of  them  in  Mrs.  Jameson*s  Sacred  and  Legmdary 
Art.  The  house  of  Pudens  is  said  to  liave  been  used  by  8t.  Peter 
as  a  place  of  worship.  Churclies  were  early  built  to  the  memory 
of  both  these  good  women,  tliat  to  St.  Praxedes  on  the  spot  where 
the  house  of  Pudens  was  located.  In  499  an  oratory  was  built  over 
her  grave  in  Rome  by  Pius  I.  This  building  having  been  destroyed 
in  822,  the  present  church  was  built  by  Paschal  I.  The  church  is 
very  richly  ornamented  with  beautiful  stone-work,  and  one  of  its 
chapels  is  called  Orto  del  Paradise,  or  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  The 
bishop  of  the  poem  is  a  purely  imaginary  character,  but  he  is  such  a 
person  as  fits  the  surroundings  into  which  he  is  placed.  (3)  nephews ; 
m  reality  sons  arc  meant,  this  euphemism  l)eing  employed  l)ecause 
a  bishop  could  not  marry.  (21)  epistle  side,  righthand  side  of  altar, 
from  which  the  epistle  is  read  by  the  priest  liighest  in  authority, 
the  gospel  being  read  from  the  opposite  side  by  a  priest  lower  m 
rank.  (25)  basalt^  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-gray  color. 
(28)  Anselm,  his  favorite  son,  then  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  l>ed. 
(31)  onion-stone,  translation  of  cipolin,  Italian  cipollino,  a  little  onion, 
from  cipolla,  onion,  so  called  because  made  up  of  different  strata,  a 
greenish  marble,  streaked  with  white  or  greenish  zones. 

90: 1,  olive-frail,  a  basket  made  of  rushes  used  for  packing  olives. 
(2)  lapis  lazuli,  a  blue  stone  used  for  ornamental  work.  (6)  i'ros- 
cati,  favorite  resort,  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on  Alban  hills.  (8) 
God  the  Father's  globe,  a  group  of  the  Trinity  by  Bernardino  Luao- 
visi,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  great  Jesuit  church.  (11) 
swijt  as  a  weaver's  shuttle,  Job  vii.  6.  (14)  antique-black  ^z'SerO" 
antico,  a  kind  of  stone.  (17)  tripod,  three-footea  stool  on  which 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  sat  to  prophesy,  used  as  symbol  of  Delphio 
wisdom  ;  thyrsus,  staff  coiled  about  with  ivy  or  spear  with  pine-cone 
stuck  upon  it,  used  as  symbol  of  Bacchic  inspiration.  These  and 
other  pagan  symbols  are  curiously  mixed  with  Christian  symbols  and 
pictures,  as  was  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance.  The  dying  priest 
even  mistakes  the  picture  of  St.  Praxed  for  that  of  Christ.  (25) 
travertine,  a  white,  hard,  semi-crystalline  limestone,  deposited  from 
the  waters  of  springs  or  streams.  (26)  Jasper,  that  called  blood- 
stone, a  deep  green  stone  with  blood-red  spots.  (31)  pistachio-^ut^ 
green  almond.  (37)  Tully,  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  106-^  B.  C 
(39)  Ulpian,  jurist  and  code  maker,  170-228.  (40)  see  God  made 
and  eaten,  in  the  transubtttantiation  of  the  elements  in  the  Mass. 
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91:  ly  crook^  bishop's  crozier.  (3)  inortcloth,  pall  or  funeral  cover- 
ing. (13)  elucescebatf  lie  was  ill1L^t^ious,  wrongly  formed  from  eluceo^ 
eluxif  elucere,  to  be  illustrious.  (1(>)  Ehe  I  give  the  Pope  my  villas! 
a  satirical  reference  to  the  habit  followed  by  Julius  II.  and  other 
popes,  of  making  themselves  the  heirs  of  the  clergy  and  cardinals. 
(22)  visoTf  mask  ;  Ttnnj  the  image  put  up  at  the  terminus  or  bound- 
ary of  estates  in  Rome.  (25)  entablature^  the  frieze  and  the  hori- 
zontal mouldings  above  and  below  it.  (30)  gritstone,  coarse-grained 
variety  of  sandstone. 

02.  Hisiiop  Blougkam's  Api)U>gy.  The  speaker  is  a  Catholio 
bishop,  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  he  is  addressing  Gigadibs,  a  literary 
man  of  thirty.  The  poem  is  not  historical ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
Browning  had  in  mind  Cardinal  Wiseman  when  he  was  giving  the 
bishop  his  being  and  character.  Wiseman  was  in  his  ilay  a  famous 
eoolesiastic  in  Kngland,  an  archbishop  and  cardinal,  and  the  author 
of  several  important  theological  works,  180J-1865.  Browning  wrote 
to  a  friend:  *'  The  most  curious  notice  I  ever  h:ul  was  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman  on  Blougram  —  i.  e.  himself.  It  was  in  the  Rambler,  a 
Catholic  journal  of  those  days,  and  certified  to  bo  his  by  Father  Front, 
who  said  nobody  else  would  have  dared  put  it  in."  The  article 
praises  the  poem  for  its  "fertility  of  illustnition  and  felicity  of 
argument,"  and  adds  that  *'  though  utterly  mistaken  in  the  very 
groundwork  of  religion,  though  starting  from  the  most  unworthy 
notions  of  the  work  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  defending  a  self-in- 
dulgence every  honest  man  must  feel  to  be  disgraceful,  is  yet  in  its 
way  triumphant."  (3)  Pugin,  Knglish  architect,  1810-1852,  who 
turned  Catholic  and  designed  many  cathedrals.  (31)  Corpus  Chrigtt 
Day,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  when  feast  of  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  is  celebrated.     (42)  che,  what. 

93:6,  Count  WOrsay,  a  clever  man  of  fashion  in  France,  1798- 
1862. 

94:21,  Parma's  pridt",  the  Jtrome,  a  picture  of  St.  Jerome  by  Cor- 
reggio,  in  the  Ducal  Academy  at  P.irma. 

9fii:^,  chorus-ending  from  Euripides /imWcuiQfi  the  formula  used  by 
Euripides  in  closing  his  choruses,  something  like  this  :  **  The  gods 
perform  many  things  contriiry  to  our  expectations,  and  those  things 
which  we  looked  for  are  not  accomplished  ;  but  God  has  brought  to 
pass  things  unthought  of." 

99: 7,  Peter's  creed,  or  nifhir,  HHdebrand\,  refers  to  great  effort  of 
Hildcbraud,  who  became  Pope  (iregory  VII.,  107,'^1(>85,  to  estab- 
lish the  temporal  power  of  t)ie  papacy  and  to  make  it  universal. 

100:20,  Verdi  .  .  .  Hossiui ;  when  a  very  poor  opt^ra  by  Vertli  was 
first  presented  it  was  vigorously  applauded,  but  the  author  looked  at 
Rossini  and  read  in  his  face  the  truo  venliot. 

101: 15,  Srhelling\^  Mv/y,  refers  to  the  way  of  this  German  philo- 
sopher, 1775-1854,  in  explaining  Christian  dogmas  into  something 
(piite  different  from  what  they  commonlv  siguity,  as  when  In*  says 
the  Trinity  means  th(^  leconciliatiou  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  and 
that  the  incarnation  is  a  universal  fact  of  the  spirit. 

102:33,  Austriati  marriage,  that  of  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  Xa])oleon  I.  (;%>)  Austerlitz,  battle  fought 
by  Napoleon  in  1805  against  the  combined  armies  of  Russia,  Aus*-^- 
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and  England,  resulting  in  his  success  and  a  closer  anion  of  these 
nations  to  oppose  liim. 

103:*J9, /rim7?w«^  house  in  Stratford y  ^ir  Hugh  Clopton's  mansion 
at  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  two  centuries  known  as  the  **  great 
house,''  bought  by  Shakespeare  in  1597.  (31)  Giulio  Romano,  an 
Italian  painter,  1492-1546,  referred  to  in  Winter's  Tale,  v,  ii.  105 ; 
Dmdandy  English  uiusieian,  praised  in  a  sonnet  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  attributed  to  Sliakespeare,  for  his  lute-playing.  (34)  Pan- 
dulp;  this  quotation  is  from  King  John^  iii.  1,  138. 

105:2,  Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  1808-1874,  author  of  a  Life  oj 
Jesus  in  the  spiiit  of  the  "  way  "  of  Schelling  above  referred  to. 

106:44,  ichors,  the  serum  which  exudes  when  the  skin  is  broken 
and  begins  the  process  of  healing. 

107: 3,  snake  ^neath  MichaeVsfoot,  picture  of  St.  Michael  by  Raphael, 
in  the  Louvre.  (39)  Neuyman,  John  Henry,  leader  of  tractarian 
movement  in  Church  of  EugUmd,  who  joined  the  Roman  Church  in 
1845.  (40)  Immaculate  Conception  ;  this  doctrine  was  made  an  article 
of  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  in  1854,  the  denial  of  which  is  ac- 
coimted  heresy. 

108:7,  King  Bomha,  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  who 
was  satirically  g^ven  this  name  and  that  of  King  Puft'cheek  and  King 
Liar ;  lazzaroni,  beggars  of  Naples,  so  called  from  the  Lazarus  of 
the  parable  in  Luke  zvi.  20.  (8)  Antonelli,  Cardinal,  secretary  of 
Pius  IX.,  an  astute  politician  and  devout  churchman.  (20)  Naples* 
liquefaction,  the  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jauu- 
arius,  of  which  a  small  quantity  in  a  solid  state  is  preserved  in  a 
crystal  reliquary  contained  in  the  great  church  in  Naples.  When 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  saint  it  melts,  bubbles 
up,  and  when  moved  flows  on  one  side.  "  Mr.  Browning  is  quite 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  belief  in  this  or  any  other  of  this  class  of 
miracles  is  obligatory  on  the  Catholic  conscience.  A  man  may  be 
a  good  Catholic  and  believe  none  of  them.'*  —  Dr.  Berdoe.  (24) 
decrassify,  make  less  crass  or  gross.  (36)  Fichte,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, 1762-1814,  who  defined  God  as  the  "  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

111:37,  Pastor  est  tui  Dominus,  the  I^rd  is  thy  shepherd. 

113:22,  Whitechapel,  a  district  in  London,  noted  for  its  poverty 
and  crimes.  (44)  in  partibiis  Episcopus,  etc.,  refers  to  the  custom 
that,  "  in  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  not  regularly 
established,  as  it  was  not  in  England  before  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  there  were  no  bishops  of  sees  in  the  kingdom  itself,  but 
they  took  their  titles  from  heathen  lands.*' 

115.  Clkon.  The  motto  is  from  Acts  xvii.  28,  and  the  words 
quoted  by  Paul  are  from  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet  of 
Tarsus.  The  characters  are  imaginary,  but  the  poem  is  historical  in 
its  spirit.  Both  Cleon  and  Protus  are  typical  of  the  period  they 
represent.     (1 )  sprinkled  u^les,  probably  the  Sporades. 

116:12,  phare,  light-house.     (14)  PoscHe,  the  portico  containing 

pictures  by  Polygnotus  of  battle  scenes,  at  Athens.     (21)  combined 

the  moods ;  the  scales  in  (xreek  music  were  called  moods  or  modes, 

and  were  subject  to  much  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  tones  and 

temitones,    (44)  rhomb  .  .  .  lozenge  .  .  .  trapezoid,  foar-aided  forms 
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which  differ  from  each  other  with  reference  to  the  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  their  sides  and  the  obliquity  of  their  angles. 

118:2,  drupe,  general  name  for  fruits  like  cherry,  peach,  and 
plum.  (10)  Terparider,  musician  of  Lesbos  who  invented  the  four- 
strinf^ed  Greek  lyre.  (11)  Phidias,  Atheniiui  sculptor  ;  his  friend, 
Pericles. 

123.  RuDEL  TO  THE  Lady  OF  Trii»ou.  This  Proven^*al  trou- 
badour of  the  twelfth  century  wiis  a  native  of  Provence,  and  wus  a 
follower  of  Count  Geoifrey,  brother  of  Kichanl  the  Lion-hearted. 
The  crusaders  brought  elowing  accoimts  of  the  beauty  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Tripoli,  a  small  duchy  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Dorth  of  Palestine.  The  account  of  lier  in  the  Lives  of  the  Troufta- 
daurf,  as  translated  by  Ida  Farnell,  is  as  follows  :  "  Now  Jaufre  Rudel 
of  Blaia  was  a  right  noble  prince  of  Blaia,  and  it  chanced  that, 
though  he  had  not  seen,  he  loved  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  for  her 
great  excellency  and  virtue,  whereof  the  pilgrims  who  came  from 
Antioch  spread  abroad  the  report.  And  he  made  of  her  fair  songs, 
with  fair  melodies,  and  with  short  verses,  till  he  longed  so  greatly  to 
see  her,  that  he  took  tlie  Cross  aud  embarked  upon  the  sea  to  gain 
sight  of  her.  There  fell  upon  him  great  sickness,  and  the  thing  was 
made  known  to  the  Countess,  so  that  she  came  to  his  bedside,  and 
took  him  into  her  arms.  Then  he  knew  that  it  was  she,  and  sight 
and  speech  returned  unto  him,  and  he  gave  praise  and  thanks  unto 
God  who  had  preserved  his  life  until  his  seeing  her.  And  so  he  died 
ID  the  arms  of  the  Countess,  and  she  gave  him  hononible  burial." 

124.  One  Word  Moke.  The  concluding  i>oeni  in  Men  and  Women, 
and  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Browning.  The  reference  in  the  iirst  two 
lines  was  to  the  fifty  poems  contained  in  this  book  as  tirst  published, 
in  1855.  (5)  century  of  sonnets  ;  only  four  were  written  by  Raplniel, 
so  far  as  is  now  known.  Guido  Reni  purchased  in  Rome  a  book 
of  Raphael's  containing  a  hundred  designs  drawn  by  his  hand,  and 
this  book  Reni  left  to  his  heir,  Signorini.  Is  it  possible  that  Brown- 
ing has  substituted  sonnets  for  drniriufjs^  in  order  to  make  his  allusion 
more  in  harmony  with  his  genenil  i)nrposr?  (10)  Who  that  one,  you 
€ukf  in  his  youth  in  Rome,  Raphael  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  caHed 
Margarita,  of  whom  he  made  two  pictures,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed three  sonnets.  (!il)  Madonnas,  of  whicli  Kn})hael  was  one 
of  the  greatest  painters,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  Sistine,  in  the 
Dresden  gallery  ;  Foligno,  in  tlie  Vatican  ;  Granduoa,  in  Florence  ; 
and  the  one  in  the  Louvre,  called  La  Belle  Jardiniere. 

125:3.  Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angtU  an  indication  of 
Dante's  artistic  tastes.  Lionardo  Aretino  said  :  *'  Dunte  was  an  ex- 
cellent draughtsman.''  Giotto  was  his  intimate  friend  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Dante  suggested  many  of  tbe  finest  of  Giotto's  pictures. 
Giotto  tried  to  do  in  art  what  Dante  did  in  ])oetrv,  —  open  it  to  the 
understamling  of  tlie  poo)>le.  Dantf^  undoubUidly  shared  in  the 
artistic  spirit  of  liis  time,  and  was  fidly  capable  of  appreciating  it. 
On  this  point  of  Dante's  interest  in  painting  wo  have  the  testimony 
of  Boccaccio,  in  his  biography  of  the  po^t.  "lie  loved  passionately 
the  fine  arts,"  wrote  Iloccacein,  "even  those  which  —  like  painting  — 
were  not  immediately  connected  with  poetry.  In  his  youth  he  had 
taken  lessons  of  Cimabue,  the  last  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
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painters  who  composed  in  what  is  called  the  Greek  manner  ;  he  was 
afterwards  very  intimate  with  Giotto,  the  successor  of  Cimabiie, 
whom  he  eclipsed,  and  the  real  creator  of  modern  paiutiug.  Dante 
had  intimate  relations  with  the  celebrated  singers  and  musicians  of 
his  time  ;  being  gifted  with  a  iine  voice,  lie  sang  agreeably,  and  with 
much  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  his  favorite  way  of  expressing  the  emo- 
tions of  his  soul,  more  especially  when  they  were  of  a  gentle  and 
happy  nature."  The  reference  in  the  poem  is  to  the  thirty-iifth  sec- 
tion of  Dante's  La  Vita  Nuooa,  which  was  written  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  lieatrice,  June  9,  1291.  As  translated  by 
Prof.  C.  £.  Norton,  Dante  said  of  his  effort  to  paint  a  picture  : 
'*  On  that  day  on  which  the  year  was  complete  since  this  lady  was 
made  one  of  the  denizens  of  life  eternal,  I  was  seated  in  a  place 
where,  having  her  in  mind,  I  was  drawing  an  angel  upon  certain 
tablets.  And  while  I  was  drawing  it,  I  turned  mine  eyes  and  saw 
at  my  side  men  to  whom  it  was  meet  to  do  honor.  They  were  look- 
ing on  what  I  did,  and,  as  was  afterwards  told  me,  they  had  been 
there  already  some  time  before  I  became  aware  of  it.  When  I  saw 
them  I  rose,  and,  saluting  them,  said,  *  Another  was  just  now  with 
me,  and  on  that  account  I  was  in  thought.'  And  when  they  had 
gone  away,  I  returned  unto  my  work,  namely,  that  of  drawing  fig- 
ures of  angels  ;  and  while  doing  this  a  thought  came  to  me  of  saying 
..words  in  rhyme,  as  if  for  an  anniversary  poem  of  her,  and  of  address- 
ing those  persons  who  had  come  to  me."  **  Men  to  whom  it  was  meet 
to  do  honor"  Browning  translates  as  *^  certain  people  of  importance." 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  Vita  Nuova  that  these  men  of  impor- 
tance had  any  design  against  Dante,  as  Browning  seems  to  indicate. 
(6)  a  pen  corroded^  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  Dante  punishes  in 
his  great  poem  those  who  were  his  personal  enemies.  (10)  live 
man*8  Jlesh  for  parchnienty  reicTS  to  no  special  incident  in  the  life  of 
Dante,  or  anything  mentioned  in  the  Commedia, 

120:  7,  smites  the  rock^  Exodus  xvii.  1,  and  numbers  xx.  2«  The 
smiting  of  the  rock  by  Moses  in  order  to  secure  water  is  compared 
to  the  experiences  of  the  artist  with  a  thankless  world.  (30)  Sinai 
.  .  .  hriliianrey  Exodus  xix.  9,  10  ;  xxxiv.  liO.  (34)  Jethro's  dauqhter^ 
Zipporali,  the  wife  of  Moses,  Exodus  ii.  16,  21.  (35)  ^^thiopinn 
bond'slarey  Nuinl>ers  xii.  1. 

127: 14,  liberal  hand^  the  illustnition  of  a  Prayer-book  by  one  who 
is  capable  of  the  greatest  work  in  fresco.  (28)  Karshish,  etc.,  names 
of  characters  in  the  fifty  poems  that  made  up  the  Afen  and  Women 
volume  as  originally  published. 

128:4,  SamminiatOf  the  church  of  San  Miniato  in  Florence.  (15) 
turn  a  new  side,  the  one  not  now  turned  towards  the  earth.  (17) 
Zoroaaterj  referred  to  as  the  worshipper  of  light.  (18)  Galileo^  as 
inventor  of  telescope,  brought  the  moon  more  distinctly  into  view. 
(19)  dumb  to  Homer,  Homer  descril>e8  the  moon  in  the  Hymn  to  Arte- 
mis (though  he  surely  did  not  write  it);  dumb  to  Keats,  who  sings  of 
the  love  of  the  moon  for  a  mortal,  in  his  Endymion.  (28)  Moses, 
etc..  Exodus  xxiv.  1,  10. 

134.   In  a  Balcony.     (12)  Rubens,  the  greatest  of  the  Flemish 
painters,  1577-1(540. 
143: 13,  queen  loved  a  poet  humpbacked^  perhaps  refers  to  Fran^ise 
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d'AubipfD^y  who  married  the  poet  Scrnrron,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  and  in  all  but  furinul  authority  the  queen  of  Louis 
XIV. 

165.  Gold  Hair.  A  Story  ok  1'ornic.  According:  to  Mrs. 
Orr,  this  is  *'  a  true  story  of  Pori.ic,  which  may  be  read  in  ^ide- 
books  to  the  place.  A  young  girl  of  g(K)d  faujily  died  there  iu  odor 
of  sanctity  ;  she  seemed  too  pure  and  fragile  for  earth.  But  she 
bad  one  earthly  charm,  that  of  glorious  golden  hair ;  and  one  earthly 
feeling,  which  was  her  apparent  pride  in  it.  As  she  lay  on  her 
deathbed,  she  entreated  that  it  might  not  Im;  disturlied  ;  and  she  was 
buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Gilles,  a  picturesque 
old  church  which  has  since  been  destroyed,  with  the  golden  tresses 
closely  swathed  about  her.  Years  afterwards,  the  church  needed 
repair.  A  loose  coin  drew  attention  to  the  spot  in  which  the  cofKn 
lay.  Its  boards  had  burst,  and  scattered  about  lay  thirty  double 
louls,  which  had  been  hidden  in  the  golden  hair.  So  the  saint-like 
maiden  was  a  miser. 

Concemiug  the  church  of  this  poem  Browning  wrote  to  a 
friend,  m  September,  18(m  :  "  I  suppose  my  *pi>em/  which  you  say 
brings  me  and  Pornic  together  in  your  mind,  is  the  one  about  the 
poor  girl,  —  if  so,  *  fancy  *  (as  I  hear  you  say);  they  have  pulled 
down  the  church  since  I  arrived  liist  month  ;  there  are  only  the 
shell-like,  roofless  walls  left,  for  a  few  weeks  more  ;  it  was  very  old, 
• — built  on  a  natural  base  of  rock, — small  enough,  to  bo  sure, — 
so  they  built  a  smart  new  (me  beliiml  it,  and  down  goes  this  ;  just  as 
if  they  could  not  have  pitched  down  their  brick  and  stucco  farther 
away,  and  left  the  old  place  for  the  fishermen  —  so  here  —  the  church 
is  even  more  picturesque  —  and  certain  old  Norman  ornaments,  capi- 
tals of  pillars  and  the  like,  which  we  left  erect  in  the  doorway,  are 
at  this  moment  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  by  the  roadside." 

iv.  l,JiiXf  like  flax. 

xviii.  1,  O  cor  humnuum^  pectora  coeca,  O  heart  of  man,  blind 
breast,  probably  intended  for  tin*  words  in  Lucretius  ii.  11,  —  "O 
misemM  hominum  mcntos,  ()  pectora  caeca/'  O  wretched  mind  of 
man,  O  blind  breast !     (."))  Loni»-(Vnr,  French  gold  coin  worth  }?4.(>0. 

xxvi.  3,  thirty  pircfis,  Mjitthow  xxvii.  3,  .*)-7. 

xxix.  3,  EsgatfA-aiui-Rfi-ieirs*  riehatp,  a  warm  discussion  in  England 
caused  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Ess(1)/a  and  /^me/rx,  in 
1H60,  contributed  to  by  Professor  Bt^njamiii  fJ«)wett,  Dr.  Temple  of 
Rugby,  and  five  other  prominent  Church  of  Knglaiid  men.  It  was 
very  liberal  on  theological  cjuestious,  representing  the  Broad-church 
spirit,  and  it  took  nidical  groun<l  for  that  day  on  problems  of  Higher 
Criticism.  (5)  Coh.nsoy  the  bishop  of  Xatal,  who  wrote  works  on 
the  Pentateuch  of  a  very  radical  kind,  that  fanned  the  flame  started 
by  the  Ei<sai/s  and  Renews. 

173.  l)f»  Alitkr  V'isi'M  ;  or,  Le  Byron  pk  xo8  Jours.  The 
first  part  of  the  title  is  frouj  Virgil,  ^'EneUL  ii.  570,  "Tlie  gods  see 
otherwise."  The  second  part  means  "  The  Byron  of  our  days,"  or 
the  modern  Byron,  a  suggestion  that  one  may  awaken  love  but  not 
be  excited  by  it  one*s  self. 

Dr.  Daniel  O.  Brinton  thinks  this  poem  is  as  dainty  and  delicate  as 
any  vers  de  soci</te,  and  adds  of  the  seventh  verse  :  **  I  think  when 
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Browning  wrote  that  he  must  have  had  in  mind  the  passage  from 
Jean  Paul  Riehter  which  Alfred  Musset  places  for  motto  to  that 
blood-curdling  piece  of  his  called  Sttzon.  *  Happy  is  he/  says  Jean 
Paul,  '  whose  heart  asks  not  save  a  heart,  and  who  desires  neither  an 
English  park,  nor  an  opera  seria,  nor  the  music  of  Mozart,  nor  a  pic- 
ture by  Kaphael,  nor  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  nor  even  light  of  moon, 
and  neither  scenes  from  a  romance,  nor  yet  their  fulfilment !  " 

viii.  1,  Schumann,  composer  and  critic  of  music,  1810-185G.  (3) 
Ingres,  painter,  1780-1867.     (5)  Heine,  lyrical  poet,  1800-1856. 

ix.  2,  votiee  frigate,  model  of  a  vessel  hung  up  in  the  church  as  a 
sort  of  thank-offering  for  safe  return  from  a  voyage. 

xii.  3,  Fortieth  spare  Arm-chair,  certainty  of  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy. 

180.    Too  Late.     (24)  tckel,  Daniel  v.  27. 

181: 30,  summumjus,  perfect  justice. 

182.  Abt  Vogler.  George  Joseph  Vogler,  1749-1814,  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  hence  abt  or  abbd.  He  early  took  an  interest  in 
music,  but  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Rome,  in  1773.  He  opened  a 
music  school  at  Mannheim  in  1775,  and  another  at  Sto<*kliolm  in 
1786.  He  invented  a  new  system  of  fingering  for  the  har|isichord,  a 
new  method  of  building  the  organ  by  introducing  free  reeds  and 
unisonous  stops,  and  a  new  instrument  called  the  Orchestrion,  on 
which  he  played  with  great  success.  He  played  on  this  instrument 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  created  much  enthusiasm.  In  1807 
he  became  the  kai>ellmeistcr  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  opened  his  third  music  school,  among  his  pupils  being  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer.  He  died  at  Darmstadt  in  May,  1814.  He  wrote 
on  musical  method,  and  he  secured  a  high  position  as  a  teacher  and 
composer.  His  Missa  Pastoricin  is  performed  every  Christmas  at 
the  Hofkapelle,  Vienna.  Herr  Riehter  reports  that  he  has  heard  this 
mass  more  than  once,  and  he  describes  it  as  a  remarkablv  fine  com- 
position,  with  beautiful  effects  for  oboes  and  horns.  (3)  Solamon 
willed,  the  legends  of  Jews  and  Moslim  give  Solomon  power  over 
supernatural  beings,  owing  it  to  the  seal  he  wore,  on  which  **the 
most  great  name  of  God  was  engraved."  (7)  ineffable  Name,  that 
of  God,  which  the  Jews  thought  was  so  )u)ly  that  it  nmst  not  be 
uttered.  (23)  Rome^s  dome,  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is 
illuminated  on  Kister  Sundav  and  at  other  festivals. 

183: 10,  Protoplast,  the  original  of  creation,  that  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  succeeding  objects. 

184:3,  out  of  three  sounds  ...  a  star,  three  colors  make  a  new  and 
distinct  color,  but  three  sounds  do  not  make  a  new  sound,  but  result 
in  their  harmonization,  each  retaining  its  individuality,  but  joining 
with  the  others  to  create  a  chord. 

185: 11,  commtm  chord,  consists  of  a  fundamental  tone  with  its 
(major  or  minor)  third  and  its  perfect  fifth.  (13)  ninth,  "if  major," 
according  to  the  editors  of  Poet-Lore,  *'  contains  an  octave  and  two 
semitones  ;  if  minor,  an  octave  and  (me  semitone.  These  last  lines 
of  the  poem,  stripped  of  their  symbolic  meaning,  mav  be  taken  as 
an  exact  explanation  of  a  simple  harmonic  modulation.  Suppose 
Abt  Vogler,  when  he  *  feels  for  the  common  chord,'  to  have  strook 
the  chord  of  C  major  in  its  first  inversion,  i.  e.  the  third,  E,  in  the 
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bass,  the  fifth,  G,  at  the  top  ;  now,  '  slidin|r  bj  semitones,'  tliat  is, 
playing  in  succession  chords  with  the  up|)er  note  a  semitone  lower, 
he  would  come  to  the  chord  A,  K,  C,  whieli  is  the  (minor)  tonic 
chord  of  the  scale  of  A,  the  relative  miuor  of  (\  and  2*0  he  would 
thus  *8ink  to  the  minor.'  Now  he  hluiits  the  fifth  of  this  chord  E 
to  Eb,  which  thus  becomes  a  minor  ninth  over  the  root  D,  the  whole 
chord  being  D,  FS,  A,  C,  Eb«  and,  as  he  explains,  he  stands  on  alien 
ground  because  he  has  modulated  away  from  tiie  key  of  C,  but,  in- 
stead of  following  this  dominant  by  its  natural  solution,  its  own 
tonic,  which  would  be  G,  \\  D,  he  treats  it  as  if  it  were  what  is 
called  a  supertonic  Iiarmony.  So,  after  pausing  on  this  choni  to  sur- 
Tey  awliile  the  heights  he  rolle<l  from  into  tlie  deep,  he  suddenly 
modulates  back  to  C.  He  has  dared  and  done,  his  resting-place  is 
found,  —  the  C  major  of  this  life.     This  is  the  progression  :  — 
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185.  Kabbi  Hkn  Ezra.  This  Jewish  teacher  and  author  was 
sometimes  known  as  Ibn  Ezra  or  Abenare,  lOUti-llGS.  Bom  of 
poor  parents,  he  studied  hard  in  his  native  city  of  Toledo  and  rose  to 
distinction  as  a  scholar.     He  travelled  widely  in  Europe  and  Asia, 

rnt  several  years  in  lUily,  visited  Englaud,  then  lived  in  the  south 
France,  and  was  loved  and  honored  by  his  people.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer  on  Hebrew  grammar,  the  Talmud,  and  pro<luoed  sev- 
eral volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Plato,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  the  Arabian  thinkers. 

189:2,  knowledge  absolute^  is  indicative  of  the  tlieories  held  by  the 
Rabbi,  which  on  tliis  point  have  been  stated  as  follows  :  *'  So  long  as 
the  mind  is  on  its  it^ad  to  perfection,  gathering  more  and  more 
knowledge,  subject  and  object  are  not  identical  ;  but  when  it  arrives 
at  the  highest  degree  of  ])erfection,  it  has  acquired  that  truth  which 
includes  all  elements  of  human  knowledge.  The  soul  is  then  like 
Gody  who,  in  perceiving  anything,  is  the  subject  whieh  jxjrceives,  the 
object  perceived,  and  the  perception  itsi>If.  When  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  man  reach  this  degree  of  perfection,  they  are  no  longer  a 
quality  or  action  of  the  soni,  they  are  the  soul  itself,  in  a  new  form  ; 
they  are  like  an  angel,  *  cleaving  untr>  the  Most  High,'  and  partiiii- 
pate,  to  some  extent  nt  lenst,  in  his  divine  pinvcr.  ...  In  the  same 
way  the  soul  which  has  aequircd  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Kternal  is 
believed  to  share  in  his  eternity,  and  to  receive  the  reward  whieh  no 
eye  except  tliat  of  the  Eternal  ever  sjiw,  but  wliiuh  *  he  will  bestow 
on  those  who  wait  on  him.' " 

190: 1,  Potter's  wheel,  Isaiah  Ixiv.  8,  Jeremiah  xviii.  2-6.    (13)  He 
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fixed  thee,  a  reference  to  Ibn  Ezra's  theory  that  "  the  soul  descends 
from  heaven  as  a  tabula  ra^a,  a  blank,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
the  knowledge  gathered  here  on  earth  during  a  sojourn  in  the  body." 
(18)  try  thte  and  turn  thee  forth^  the  dm'.trine  held  by  Ibn  Ezra  was 
that  "  the  power  of  determining  the  future  of  the  soul  is  entirely  in 
the  will  of  man.  It  must  therefore  be  man's  primary  duty  to  do 
everything  by  which  his  will  may  be  intiuonced  in  favor  of  his 
heavenly  soul.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  (rod  cannot  l)e  attained  by 
.  direct  means  ;  it  can  only  indirectly  be  approached  by  the  study  of 
his  works  in  the  universe,  and  especially  in  man,  the  microcosm.  By 
knowing  ourselves,  by  considering  how  the  invisible,  incorporeal,  im- 
mortal soul  fills  and  governs  the  whole  visible,  mutable  body,  we  are 
by  analogy  enabled  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  invisible,  eternal 
Being,  who  fills  and  governs  the  whole  universe.  The  investigation 
of  the  origin,  nature,  and  aim  of  the  soul  is  therefore  indispcBsable 
to  all  who  wish  to  find  the  right  path  of  life." 

191.  A  Death  in  the  Desert.  This  poem  is  not  historical,  bnt 
some  of  the  early  legends  about  St.  John  were  probably  used  by  the 
poet.  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  John,  according  to  Ireiueus; 
but  Eusebius  places  him  a  little  later,  early  in  the  second  century. 
He  was  educated  in  Egypt,  taught  in  Asia  Minor,  and  maintained 
Gnostic  doctrines.  He  held  that  Jesus  was  the  natural  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  that  the  Christ  became  incarnated  in  Jesus  after 
his  baptism,  and  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  demiurge,  not  by 
God  himself.  The  poet  attributes  to  Cerinthus  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  was  wholly  human  in  his  nature;  but  thLs  was  by  no  means  what 
he  actually  taught.  (1)  PampkylaXy  fictitious,  as  are  also  Xanthus, 
Valeus,  and  Theotypas.  (6)  terebinth,  turpentine  tree.  (23)  decree, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  one  of  the  early  persecutions  of  tho 
Christians  is  here  referred  to  by  the  poet. 

192:22,  nard,  an  imgueut  of  spikenard,  odorous  and  highly  aro- 
matic and  restorative. 

193:34,  glossa,  commentary. 

197:31,  PromctheuSf  who  stole  fire  from  Olympus  and  gave  it  to 
men,  in  opposition  to  Zeus. 

198:  35,  Ebion,  an  early  sect  that  retained  the  Jewish  law  as  bind- 
ing on  Christians,  and  maintained  that  Jesus  was  a  man  who  became 
God's  agent  in  comnninicating  his  gospel  to  men.  Cerinthus  be- 
longed to  this  sect,  and  held  that  circumcision  was  still  binding,  as 
well  as  abstinence  from  unclean  meats. 

207.  Caliban  upon  Setebos  ;  or,  Natural  Theology  in  thk 
Island.  The  motto  is  from  Psalm  i.  31,  and  gives  the  point  of  view 
of  the  poem,  which  is  a  study  in  anthropomor])hism.  The  general 
conception  of  the  poem  was  taken  from  Shakespeare's  TempeH,  who 
probably  made  use  of  Richard  Eden's  History  of  Travaile,  or  Antonio 
Pigafetta's  account  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan. 
Eden  describes  the  capture  of  some  natives  of  Patagonia  by  strata- 
gem, saying,  "  When  they  saw  that  they  were  deceived  they  roared 
like  bulls  and  cried  upon  their  great  devil  Setebos  to  help  them.'* 
He  says  of  these  people  again :  **  They  say  that  when  one  of  them 
die,  there  appear  x.  or  xii.  devils  leaping  and  dancing  about  the 
body  of  the  dead,  and  seem  to  \i«L\e  their  bodies  painted  with  divers 
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eolon.  And  that  among  others  there  is  one  seen  bififger  than  the 
residue,  who  maketh  great  mirth  and  rejoicing.  This  great  devil 
they  cidl  Setebott,  and  call  the  lesser  Cheleule.  (.)ne  of  tliese  giants 
which  they  took,  declared  bj  signs  that  he  luul  seen  devils  witii  two 
horns  above  their  heads,  with  long  hair  down  to  their  feet  ;  and  that 
they  cast  forth  fire  at  their  throats  1>oth  before  and  behind.  The 
Captain  named  these  people  Pataffoni.  The  most  of  them  wear  the 
Bkins  of  such  beasts  whereof  I  liave  spoken  iK'fore  ;  and  have  no 
house  of  continuance,  but  maketh  cci'tain  cottages  which  they  cover 
with  the  said  skins,  and  carry  them  from  plaite  to  place.  They  live 
off  raw  flesh  and  a  certain  sweet  root  which  they  call  Capar."  (4) 
while  he  kicki,  the  poet  may  have  used  the  third  person  here  with  tlie 
supposition  that  it  represents  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
Umguage. 

213:23,  the  Quiet,  an  idea  common  to  early  religions,  but  ratlier  of 
a  people  so  far  advanced  as  the  early  Greeks  than  of  the  Patagonians. 
(2i)  conquer  Setehos^  in  this  l>eing  we  must  see  the  deity  of  the  Pata- 
gonians rather  than  their  devil ;  and  that  they  expected  him  to  sub- 
mit to  a  higher  power  is  to  be  assumed  had  these  natives  been  much 
more  advanced  than  they  were. 

215.  May  and  Dkath.  Tliis  poem  was  written  on  the  death  of 
a  cousin,  the  Charles  of  the  poem  being  the  ohl,  familiar  *' Jim  " 
often  mentioned  by  the  poet,  even  in  later  years.  The  mother  of  this 
cousin  and  his  two  brothers,  uU  of  whom  died  early,  a  Mrs.  Silver- 
tbome,  was  the  aunt  w)io  paid  for  the  printing  of  Pauline.  (13)  one 
plantf  the  spotted  Persicaria,  or  Polygonum  Persicoria.  **  It  is  a  com- 
mon weed  with  purple  stains  uyow  its  rather  large  leaves  ;  tliese 
■pots  varying  in  size  and  vividness  of  color,  acconling  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  where  it  grows.  A  legend  attacrhes  to  this  plant  and 
attributes  these  stains  to  the  blood  of  C*hrist  luiving  fallen  on  its 
leaves,  growing  below  the  cross." 

216.  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  Group  by  Woolner.  This  poem 
was  written  in  1862  for  Woolner's  partly-draped  group  of  (.'onstance 
and  Arthur,  the  deaf  and  dimib  childn^n  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairbaim, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  International  Kxhibition  of  1802  ;  but 
the  lines  did  not  appear  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogue, 

216.  Prospice.  This  title  means  *Mook  forward."  The  poem 
was  written  in  the  autumn  8uccee<ling  the  death  of  Airs.  Browning, 
and  it  is  the  poet's  expression  of  his  strong  faith  in  a  ]M>rsonal  im- 
mortality. His  faith  in  a  life  beyond  death  apjwars  in  Apparent 
Failure^  Pisgah  Sights,  Erelyn  Hope,  Habbi  Ben  Ezra,  Jochanan  llak- 
hadosh.  La  Saisiaz,  Reverie,  and  other  poems.  In  these  poems,  as 
well  as  in  Prospice,  his  manner  is  dramatic-  and  poetical,  but  tlie  idea 
is  quite  as  distinct  as  and  more  emphatic  than  in  plain  prose,  lie 
has  also  spoken  in  prose.  To  a  friend,  not  long  before  his  death,  he 
said  :  "  Death,  death  !  It  is  this  harping  on  death  I  des])ise  so 
much,  —  this  idle  and  often  cowardly  as  well  as  ignorant  harping ! 
Why  should  we  not  change  like  everything  else  ?  In  fiction,  in 
poetry,  French  as  well  as  English,  and,  I  am  told,  in  American  art 
and  literature^  the  shadow  of  death  —  call  it  what  you  will,  despair, 
negation,  indifference  —  is  upon  us.  But  what  fools  who  talk  thus  I 
Why,  anUco  mio,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  death  is  life,  just  as  our 
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daily,  our  momentarily  dying  body  is  none  the  less  alive  and  ever 
recruiting  new  forces  of  existence.  Without  death,  which  is  our 
crape-like,  churchyardy  word  for  change,  for  growth,  there  could  be 
no  prolongation  of  that  which  we  call  life.  Pshaw  !  it  is  foolish  tu 
argue  upon  such  a  thing  even.  For  myself,  I  deny  death  as  an  end 
of  anything.  Never  say  of  me  that  1  am  dead."  At  an  earlier 
period,  and  to  another  friend,  he  said  :  '*  If  there  is  anything  I  hold 
to,  it  is  that :  why,  I  know  I  shall  meet  my  dearest  friends  ag^ain  !  " 

217.  EuRYDiCK  TO  Orpheus.  A  Picture  hy  LtKJHTON.  This 
poem  first  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  exliibition  catalogue  for 
1864,  but  in  the  form  of  prose.  It  was  printed  with  the  author's 
name  and  called  "  A  Fragment."  The  picture  by  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton  represents  Eurydice  speaking  to  Orpheus  while  on  their  way 
from  Hades,  after  he  had  obtained  permission  that  his  wife  should 
accompany  him  again  to  earth,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
back  upon  her  until  they  had  reached  the  upper  world. 

217.  Youth  and  Art.  (8)  Gibson^  John,  sculptor,  whose  "  Tinted 
Venus"  is  well  known,  1790-1806.  (12)  Grisiy  a  famous  opera- 
singer. 

218: 11,  JE^  in  alt,  high  E  or  £  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  scale.  (12) 
chromatic  scale,  one  that  advances  by  half-tones. 

219:8,  bals'pare,  dress  halls.  (10)  R,  A.,  a.  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

219.  A  Fack.  (3)  the  Tuscan*s  early  art,  which  was  under  Byzan- 
tine influence  and  used  gold  backgrounds.  (14)  Correggio  hoat  to 
mass,  in  the  use  of  chiaroscuro,  the  concentration  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  massing  of  brilliant  colors. 

220.  A  Likeness.  (18)  Tipton  Slasher,  an  English  boxer. 
(22)  Rarer/,  a  famous  horse-tamer.  (23)  Sogers,  an  English  prize- 
fighter. 

221:23,  Festina  lenth.  Hasten  slowly.  (29)  Volpato,  engineer  and 
designer,  1738-1803. 

222.  Mr.  Sludge,  "  The  Medium."  An  interpretation  of  Spirit- 
ualism on  one  side  of  it,  that  of  credulity  and  imposture.  The  poem 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  career  of  D.  1).  Home.  Browning 
gave  much  attention  to  spiritualism  during  several  years,  his  wife 
being  a  strong  believer  in  it.  Miss  M.  R.  Mitford  wrote  that  '*  Mrs. 
Browning  believes  in  every  spirit-rapping  story  ; "  and  that  she  **  is 
positively  crazy  about  the  spirit-rappings."  Her  cousin,  Henry 
Chorley,  said  that  "she  lent  an  ear  as  credulous  as  her  trust  was 
sincere  and  her  heart  high-minded  "  to  the  claims  of  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance.  Browning's  inclination  to  doubt  on  this  subject  is 
clearly  shown  in  Hawthorne *s  French  and  Italian  Note-Books,  where, 
under  date  of  June  9,  18*58,  record  is  made  of  a  conversation  very 
significant  with  reference  to  this  poem,  which  was  written  not  long 
after  that  time  :  "  There  was  no  very  noteworthy  conversation  ;  the 
most  interesting  topic  being  that  disagreeable  and  now  wearisome 
one  of  spiritual  comnmnications,  as  regards  which  Mrs.  Browning  is 
a  believer,  and  her  husband  an  infidel.  Browning  and  his  wife  had  both 
been  present  at  a  spiritual  session  held  by  Mr.  Home,  and  bad  seen 
And  lelt  the  unearthly  hands,  one  of  which  had  placed  a  laurel 
wreAth  on  Mrs.  Browning^s  bead.    Browning,  however,  avowed  his 
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belief  that  these  hands  were  affixed  to  the  feet  of  Mr,  Home,  who 
lay  extended  in  his  chair,  with  his  legs  stretched  far  under  the  table. 
The  marvelousness  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  read  of  it,  and  heard  it  from 
other  eye-witnesses,  melted  strangely  away  iu  his  hearty  gripe,  and  at 
the  sharp  touch  of  his  logic  ;  while  his  wife,  ever  and  anon,  put  in  a 
little  gentle  word  of  expostulation.**  In  her  biography  of  the  poet, 
Mrs.  Orr  gives  a  detailed  and  explicit  statement  of  his  position  on 
this  subject. 

223:20,  Gretle\f»  newspaper ,  the  New  York  Tribune^  which  was 
open  to  the  consideration  of  every  new  interest  of  the  time. 

224:6,  Bacon  came  and  saufy  in  his  essays  the  one  numbered  Iviii. 
is  devoted  to  the  vicissitude  of  thing^. 

225: 17,  Johnson  .  .  .  Wesley,  both  these  men  were  credulous 
about  ghosts  and  apparitions,  as  their  biographies  will  show.  (33) 
phenomena,  the  name  given  by  spiritualists  to  table-tipping,  tinkling 
of  bells,  writing  by  means  of  raps,  etc. 

226:6,  Porson,  Richard,  a  very  learned  scholar,  professor  of  Greek 
and  librarian  at  the  London  Institution,  1759-1808. 

230: 12,  Hymn  in  G,  with  a  natural  F ;  as  G  requires  F  sharp,  this 
hynm  is  an  impossibility,  as  would  be  "consecutive  fourths.*' 

240: 16,  Pasiphae,  who  was  enamored  of  a  bull,  accordiue  to  the 
Greek  myth.  (31)  odic  lights,  from  o<l,  the  name  given  by  Keichen- 
back  to  an  influence  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  which  he  main- 
tained accounted  for  the  luminous  appearances  connected  with  spirits 
and  ghosts. 

245:42,  canthus  of  my  eye,  corner  of  the  eye. 

246:38,  Magnum  et  temhile,  g^eat  and  terrible. 

2A1  :dl^,  stomach-cysit,  an  infusoria,  a  mere  bag,  without  limbs  or 
organs,  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life. 

248: 16,  Bridgetoater  hook,  one  of  the  works  on  scientific  subjects 
prepared  as  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  that 
attempted  to  show  the  ways  of  God  in  the  processes  of  creation, 
among  the  books  beiiig  Wheweirs  Astronomy  and  Bell's  The  Hand. 

267.  Apparent  Failure.  When  Browning  was  once  passing 
through  Paris,  the  Morgue,  a  small  Doric  building  on  one  of  the 
quays,  was  about  to  be  destroyed,  as  announced  in  a  city  newspaper. 
He  wrote  this  poem  with  the  purpose  of  saving  the  building.  He 
relates  in  the  poem  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Morgue  seven  years 
before,  in  the  summer  of  1856.  when  he  was  in  the  city  to  witness 
the  baptism  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  only  child  of  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  France.  As  he  was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  he  thought  of  the  Congress  of  the  European  Powers  then 
being  held  in  the  city  with  reference  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of 
Italy,  in  which  a  prominent  part  was  taken  by  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Cavour,  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  then  prime  minister  of  Piedmont ;  and  Count  Buol,  the 
Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Cavour  sought  to  interest 
the  Powers  in  l)ehalf  of  Italy,  but  Buol  opposed  any  intervention. 
(12)  Petrarchan  Vaucluse,  Fontaine  de  Vancluse,  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  in  southern  France,  the  source 
of  the  Sorgue.  The  village  named  after  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Petrarch. 
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269.  Epilogue.  (1)  Feast  of  Feasts y  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings  viii.  and  ix.;  2  Chronicles  v.  and  vi. 
(second  sub-title),  Renan^  the  great  French  Orientalist,  author  of 
Vie  lie  Jesus. 

263.  Balau8TION*8  Adventure,  including  a  Tkanscript  from 
Euripides.  The  verse  that  serves  as  a  motto  is  i'rom  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's Wine  of  Cyprus.  (2)  Kaineiros^  a  Dorian  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  Rhodes,  tlie  chief  one  on  the  island  before  the  founding  of 
Rhodes.  (7)  Nikias,  one  of  the  three  commanders  in  the  ex].)edition 
against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  two  years  the  Syra- 
cusans  attacked  the  Athenian  forces,  Nicias  was  taken  prisoner  and 
killed.  (8)  Syracusef  capital  of  Sicily,  (10)  Rhodes,  large  island 
south  uf  Caria  and  northeast  of  Crete. 

2G4:1,  Me  Aea^ue,  2^)artan  league  against  the  dominion  of  Ath- 
ens, including  many  Greek  states.  (4)  Knidos^  town  in  Caria  on 
Triopian  promontory.  (8)  llissian,  Troyxw.  (15)  gate  of  DiomedeSy 
in  Athens,  the  gate  leading  to  a  grove  and  gymiuisism  ;  Ilippadia, 
leading  to  suburb  of  Cerameicus.  (19)  Lakonia,  state  of  which 
Sparta  was  the  capital.  (20)  ChoiSy  drinking  vessels,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Dionysos  devoted  to  drinking  ;  Chutroiy  another  drinking 
festival  to  Dionysos.  (21)  Agora^  market-place  at  Athens  ;  JJikas- 
teria,  tribunals  ;  Poikiley  the  great  public  hall  in  Atliens.  (22)  Pnux, 
the  place  of  public  assembly  in  Athens  ;  KcrajtiikoSy  two  of  the 
Athenian  suburbs  bore  this  name  ;  Salarnisy  the  largo  island,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Attica,  where  the  Persians  were  defeated  in  480  B.  c. 

(23)  Psuttaliay  small  island  near  Salamis  ;  Marathm,  town  twenty- 
two  miles  east  of  Athens,  where  battle  with  Persians  was  fought. 

(24)  IHonusiac  theatrCy  great  theatre  on  Acropolis  at  Athens.  (2(5) 
AischuloSy  SophocleSy  EuripideSy  these  writers  of  tragedy,  almost  in 
their  own  lifetime,  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  gnat  standard  dra- 
matic poets  of  Greece,  whose  works  were  produced  everywhere  in  the 
Greek  world  and  studied  by  every  schoolboy.  (.'K))  Kaunosy  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  founded  by  Cretans.  (37)  Point  MaleOy 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus.  (41)  Co.'?,  one  of  the  Sporades;  Crete, 
large  island  south  of  iEgean  Sea. 

265: 4,  LokriaUt  belonging  to  Locri  Ozola),  on  south  shore  of  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  uncivilized  race,  given  to  theft  and  piracy  ;  Tkessahjy  one 
of  the  northernmost  states  of  Greece,  wild  and  uncivilized.  (28) 
Ortugia,  an  island  included  in  city  of  Syracuse. 

2GG:2,pint  of  corny  Thucydides  says  :  "  They  were  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst ;  for  during  eight  months  they  gave  eaeli  of  them 
daily  only  a  cotyle  (half  pint)  of  water  and  two  of  corn."  (25)  Ais- 
chulosy  song  sung  by  Balaustion  taken  from  this  tragic  ]M>et.  (30) 
salpinxy  trumpet.  (35)  GulippoSy  the  Spartan  general  wlio  defeated 
Demosthenes  and  Nicias  at  Syracuse.  (40)  **  Region  of  the  Steedy" 
Greece,  from  its  large  numbers  of  horses. 

267:9,  **  Decadence y"  criticism  of  Euripides  because  he  did  not 
confonn  to  the  tragic  standards  of  the  older  poets.  (11)  God  Bac- 
chos^  Dionysos,  one  of  latest  gods  introtlueed  into  (iroi^ce,  god  of 
trees,  fruits  and  vine,  in  whose  worship  theatre  originated.  (17) 
rhesiSf  proverbial  saying  or  (^notation.  (19)  monostichy  single  verse. 
(33)  Euoiy  Oiipy  Baiyaiy  cxdaumUous  of  surprise  or  wonder. 
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S68:15y  Rtwy  hie,  Rhodes,  the  name  being  originally  Todon=r 
fOBes.  (20)  ver»e  that  ends  all^  proverb4ike;  several  of  tlie  dramas  of 
Euripides  were  ended  with  a  statement  like  this  :  *'  Many  are  the 
shapes  of  things  the  deities  direct,  and  many  things  the  gods  per- 
form contrary  to  our  expectations.  And  tliose  things  which  wc  looked 
for  are  not  accomplished  ;  but  the  god  hath  brouglit  to  pass  things 
not  looked  for.  Such  hath  been  tiie  event  of  this  affair."  (28) 
Glaukvios,  Archou  in  438  b.  c.  (31 )  Lenean  feast,  the  winter  festi- 
val in  worship  of  Dionysos  was  devoted  to  comedy. 

269: 32,  Peiraieus,  the  port  of  Athens.  (33)  Anthesterion-month, 
February-March.  (45)  Agathan,  tragic  poet,  won  first  victory  in 
416,  which  is  celebrated  in  Plato's  St/mf)osiumy  went  to  Macedon  in  40G 
B.  c;  lophorif  son  of  Sophocles,  produced  fifty  plays  and  won  several 
victories. 

270: 1,  Kephisophotty  poet,  friend  of  Kuripides.  (26)  mask  of  the 
actor  move,  every  aetor  wore  a  mask  representing  character  he  per- 
Bcmated,  though  certain  fixed  typos  were  universally  used. 

271 :  10,  Baccheion,  temple  in  which  Biicchus  or  Dionysos  was  wor- 
shipped. 

272:5,  Phaihos^  bright  or  pure,  name  of  Apollo  ;  Asklepios,  g^d  of 
healing.     (14)  Moiraiy  Fates. 

273:23,  Pelias*  danyhter,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias. 

274:25,  Eurustheus,  King  of  Mycenae,  who  imposed  on  Heracles 
the  twelve  labors  as  expiation  for  murder  of  his  children  in  fit  of 
insanity  sent  by  Hera. 

275:  36,  Paian,  name  of  Apollo,  indicative  of  his  healing  power, 
derived  from  Faian,  physician  of  the  gods  in  Homer  ;  bymn  of 
thanksgiving  addressed  to  him  was  called  a  Piean. 

176: 16,  Lukia,  Lyci:i  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Atmnon*s  seat,  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  in  Libya  of  Kgypt. 

279:30,  pharos,  a  veil  or  covering  for  the  eyes. 

280: 29,  lolkos,  town  in  Thessaly.  (31)  Charon,  boatman  on  river 
Styx,  who  ferried  souls  to  Hades. 

283:37,  Orpheiun,  "the  great  poet  of  Thrace  to  the  poets  of  later 
times,  but  to  the  Orphists  he  was  far  more,  the  man  wiio  had  gone 
down  alive  to  Hades  in  soarch  for  his  lost  Kurvdiec,  and  had  thence 
returned  to  instruct  and  raise  mankind."  (!M)  Kore,  the  maiden, 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  wife  of  Hades.  (40)  Plouton^s  dog,  Cer- 
berus, who  guarded  gates  of  Hades. 

287: 15,  Acherontian  lah',  river  of  woe  in  Hades.  (10)  seven-stringed 
motrntain-shdl,  early  Gn»ek  lyre  with  tortoise  shell  for  80unding-l>oard. 
(22)  Karneian  month,  August-September,  when  the  Carncan  festival 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  Carneus,  protector  of  docks.  (29) 
Kokutos*  stream^  river  in  Hades. 

289:22,  Timnthian,  from  Tliirynthus,  town  in  Argolis,  of  which 
Eurystheus  was  king.  (20)  Thrnkian  Diomfdes,  king  of  Thrace  who 
fed  his  horses  on  lunnan  flesh,  and  who  was  destroyed  by  Heracles. 
(30)  BUtones,  Tlirneians. 

290: 13,  Ares,  god  of  war,  whose  chief  home  was  in  Thrace  ;  targe, 
shield.  (20)  Lnkaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  (21)  Kuknos,  sou  of  Mars 
and  Pelopea,  slain  by  Horacules. 

291: 6,  sprung  from  Perseus,  Alcmene  was  granddaughter  of  PerseoP 
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294:26,  lyric  Puthian,  Apollo  when  worshipped  with  music,  so 
called  because  of  his  victory  over  tlie  Python.  (33)  Othriis*  dell,  io 
mountains  of  Othrys,  Thessaly,  residence  of  Centaurs.  (42)  Boibian 
lake,  in  Thessaly,  near  Mount  Ossa. 

295: 1,  Molossoif  people  of  Epirus,  in  Northern  Greece.  (2)  Aigaian, 
^gean  sea  ;  Pelion,  mountain  of  Thessaly. 

302:26,  Hermes^  god  of  propagation  and  the  increase  of  flocks  and 
herds,  later  the  g^ver  of  wealth  and  eloquence  as  well  as  good  for- 
tune, the  divine  herald  who  conducts  souls  to  Hades  ;  Hades,  the 
underworld,  abode  of  souls  after  death,  also  name  of  its  god,  a 
brother  of  Zeus.     (30)  Bride  of  Hades,  Persephone  or  Cor^. 

304:37,  Turannos,  tyrannus,  tyrant. 

305: 13,  Ai,  at,  pheu,pfieu,  e,papai,  woe,  alas,  alas,  O  strange. 

306:22,  the  Helper,  Heracles. 

307:5,  Kupris,  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  Cyprus. 

308:26,  Larissa,  city  in  Thessaly. 

313:22,  Tkrakian  tablets  ;  Orpheus  being  associated  with  Thrace, 
the  reference  is  to  the  Orphic  literature  that  occupied  so  large 
attention  in  later  history  of  Greece.  (34)  Chaluboi,  people  near 
Pont  us  in  Asia  Minor. 

316: 19,  Pheraioi,  people  of  PhersB. 

321:24,  Sthendos,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

322:20,  The  Human  with  his  droppings  of  warm  tears,  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Browning  in  Wine  of  Cyprus,  (38)  Mainad,  priestess  of 
Dionysos. 

324:13,  last  moan  of  a  minor,  "a  minor  chord  written  in  its  first 
inversion,  that  is,  with  the  third  in  the  base,  can  suddenly  be  changed 
to  a  major  chord  by  chromatically  raising  the  third."  —  Editors  of 
Poet-Lore. 

326:36,  a  car  submissive  brutes  were  yoked  fo,  the  test  made  by 
Pelias  that  his  daughter  should  be  given  to  the  one  who  would  win 
her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars,  and  this  condition  Adme- 
tus  complied  with  by  the  help  of  Apollo. 

327:16,  straying  among  the  Jlowers  in  Sicily,  the  capture  of  Per- 
sephone or  Cor^  by  Hades,  as  she  was  plucking  flowers,  who  made 
her  his  bride. 

328:19,  /  know  the  poetess,  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  Wine  of  Cyprus. 
(23)  a  great  Kaunian  painter,  Protogcnes,  native  of  Kaunia  in 
Caria,  painting  from  332  to  300  b.  c,  not  recognized  by  his  country- 
men until  Apelles  of  Rhodes  proposed  to  buy  all  his  paintings.  The 
picture  described  was  painted  by  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton. 

331.  Prince  HoHEN8TiEii-8cHWANGAu,  Savior  of  Society. 
The  motto  is  from  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides,  and  it  will  be 
found  translated  somewhat  differently  in  Aristophanes*  Apology.  The 
name  of  the  prince  is  taken  from  Hohen-Schwangau,  one  of  the 
castles  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Why  the  poet  should  have  chosen 
this  name  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  thore  probably  was  no 
explicit  reason.  The  sub-title  is  that  given  Napoleon  III.  by  his 
admirers,  especially  immediately  following  the  coup  d*etat.  The  per- 
son to  whom  the  Emperor  is  speaking  may  have  been  liis  English 
friend,  Miss  Howard,  who  accompanied  him  to  France  on  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  his  banishment.     (6)  (Edipus,  Nvho  guessed  the  riddle  of 
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the  sphinx,  is  referred  to  because  tlie  Emperor's  vacillating  policy, 
that  was  sometimes  deinocnitiu  and  aumetinies  iniperiulist,  and  usu- 
ally a  mixture  (if  both,  needed  some  one  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
it.  (8)  Leicester  Sfjuare,  the  region  in  London  where  French  refu- 
gees lived,  and  where  Imu'is  Na|>oleon  had  lived  in  1838  and  in  1847. 
(11)  rede,  counsel  or  discernment.  (14)  Ilortte^  the  American  me- 
dium discussed  in  Air.  Slndye^  here  made  tyi>e  of  trickster  and 
charlatan.  (18)  Corinth^  the  luxurious  (rnsek  city,  is  declared  not 
t^ical  of  the  luxury  of  Paris  and  the  Kinjnre.  (19)  Thebes  be- 
comes type  of  duller  and  mure  moral  city  ;  iMis  is  hronght  to  mind 
to  show  that  this  luxury  is  not  corrupting,  as  her  name  implies. 

832 :  2G,  A^ti^ic/,  whose  geometrical  figures  are  usi^d  to  symbolize 
the  connection  between  the  Kni]K!ror's  democracy  and  his  imperial- 
ism, to  show  how  he  is  able  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
how  they  fit  into  his  scheme  of  government. 

333:8,  somebody  in  Thrace,  Democritus,  whose  theory  of  atoms  is 
referred  to  as  indicative  of  the  small  things  that  may  be  made  of 
use  as  political  forces. 

334: 23,  Residenzy  the  German  name  for  the  residence  of  a  prince. 

335:30,  Pradier  Magdalen,  statue  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  by  James 
Pradicr,  in  the  Ix>uvre. 

338:41,  507/ie  star-change,  kw  argument  for  the  coup  d*ttat  drawn 
from  the  revolutionary  changes  produced  by  the  ice  period,  which 
was  the  result  of  great  cosmical  movements. 

339: 14,  stnne  derrith,  etc.,  as  great  cosmical  changes  produce  revo- 
lutions in  the  nature  of  a  country,  as  unaccountable  from  point  of 
view  of  human  activities  is  the  appearance  of  the  "  great  man,"  who 
brings  a  new  life  and  destiny  to  that  country,  an  idea  presented  in 
Uldee  Napolamietine,  published  in  London,  1840,  by  Louis  Napoleon. 

341:14,  Fourier,  Cointe,  whuse  theories  of  society  are  condemned 
because  they  give  definite  scientific  reasons  for  social  clianges.  (25) 
(kibe),  chap  or  chilblain. 

343: 1,  "  0  littleness  of  man,**  probably  the  Emperor's  hit  at  Victor 
Hugo,  who,  in  his  Les  Chatlmeiits,  Legende  des  Sil'cles,  and  other 
poems,  had  spoken  in  contempt  of  Louis  Napoleon.  (23)  Bond 
Street,  fashionable  pronu>nade  in  London  during  eighteenth  century. 

344:28,  God,  what  a  geometer  art  Thou,  Plato  called  God  the  great 
geometer. 

347 :  20,  Hercules  suhstitutcs  h is  own  for  A  tlas*  shoulder,  on  his  eleventh 
labor  in  pursuit  of  apples  uf  Ilesperides,  Hercules  held  up  the  vault  of 
heaven  while  Atlas  plucked  the  apples.  (25)  (Kta,  on  tlie  top  of  this 
mountain  IIenMih>s  builds  the  funeral  pile  on  which  he  is  burned. 

348:42,  Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph,  iSoD-lSOT),  who  maintained  that 
property  is  robln^ry,  and  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  revolutionary 
words,  during  the  rule  of  Na]H>Ieon  III. 

349: 1,  Great  jXation,  the  phrase  "  La  (irande  Nation  "  was  several 
times  used  of  F'nince  by  Napoleon  II L  (15)  blowing  hot  and  cold, 
statement  of  the  charge  that  he  was  vacillating  in  his  o])inions,  being 
in  favor  of  democratic  principles  and  imperial  authority,  French  su- 
premacy and  fe(h*ration  of  Kurope.  (.'W)  once  upon  a  time,  the  period 
when  Napoleon  was  a  democrat  and  taught  the  rights  of  man,  and 
when  he  proclaimed  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
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351 :  15,  cool  Cayenney  the  hot  region  of  Frencli  Guiana,  where  po- 
litical prisoners  were  given  an  opportunity  to  cool  off  their  enthu- 
siasins.  (42)  the  bodily  xcant  serve  firsij  in  a  pamphlet  of  1844,  on 
the  Extinction  of  Poverty,  Louis  Napoleon  held  that  the  lirst  need 
was  material  welfare  in  order  to  secure  progress  of  civilization,  and 
as  Emperor  he  carried  on  large  puhlic  works  in  order  to  improve 
the  condition  of  tlie  people. 

352:11,  Barahhas,  if  the  people  gain  no  material  prosperity  they 
will  vote  as  hlindly  as  when  Barahhas  was  released  and  Christ  cruci- 
fied, Matthew  xxviii.  15-21. 

353:29,  practise  as  exile  .  .  .  my  ups  and  dowrutf  the  career  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  checkered  in  the  highest  degree,  banished  more 
than  once  from  France,  imprisoned  for  years,  his  efforts  to  gain 
power  proving  failures. 

354: 14,  Xerxejt  stayed  his  march  for  one  plane-tree y  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  vii.  31. 

356:1,  Kanty  the  g^eat  German  philosojiher,  1724-1804,  is  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  political  infitness.  (38)  TertU,  falls  of  Velino, 
in  central  Italy,  near  Perugia. 

358:28,  Thiers-and-Victor-HutfO  ejcercise,  on  the  one  side  Thiers 
favored  the  Emperor,  while  on  the  other  Hugo  bitterly  opposed  him, 
both  historians  of  the  period.  (40)  chose  this  man  its  Presidenty 
Louis  Napoleon  was  President  of  the  French  Republic  from  1848  to 
1852,  and  when  some  doubt  appeared  as  to  the  result  of  the  election, 
in  1851,  he  filled  Paris  with  troops  and  brought  about  his  reelection 
for  ten  years. 

361:42,  dock  the  electoral  hofly,  in  1850  the  suffrage  was  limited  by 
the  Assembly,  but  in  1851  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  its  restoration, 
and  all  thus  enfranchised  voted  for  him  when  he  asked  for  reelection. 

362:42,  there  uku  uprisingy  insurrection  and  street  fights,  described 
in  Victor  Hugo's  History  of  a  Crime. 

365:24,  Rome  .  .  .  for  Romans^  Louis  Napoleon  had  joined  in  at- 
tempt of  1831  to  secure  Italian  independence,  but  in  1849  he  sent  an 
army  to  Rome  to  deliver  the  Pope  from  those  seeking  the  same 
result,  but  masked  his  position  under  the  claim  that  he  was  seeking 
to  regulate  the  effort  for  Italian  liberty. 

366:  2,  Brennus  broke  his  patCy  attempt  of  the  leader  of  the  Gauls, 
in  382  B.  c,  to  capture  Rome,  which  led  to  his  destruction.  (41)  the 
war  camCy  that  for  liberation  of  Italy  from  Austrian  rule. 

'36S:  7  y  favorable  weariness  from  war,  claim  of  Louis  Napoleon  that 
the  Em])ire  was  devoted  to  peace,  and  yet  he  said  that  there  were 
several  conquests  he  wished  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  procure  labor  for  all  the  people.  (28) 
boulevard-building ;  much  was  done  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  ilhprove 
and  beautify  Paris. 

373: 12,  we  laid  her  low  in  old  bad  days,  faihire  of  France  to  defend 
Italy  against  Austria,  in  1831  and  1849.  (31)  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice-y  which  took  place  in  1860,  on  the  demand  of  the  Emperor.  (33) 
Mettemichy  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  1773-1859. 

374:  6,  fittest  man  to  rule,  the  claim  of  Louis  Napoleon  that  the 
OFcrwhelming  vote  which  reelected  him  in  1851  fitted  him  to  become 
KmperoT,  in  1852,  by  almost  uuammous  vote  of  the  people.     (18) 
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(he  pick  of  the  trorW,  Napoleon  III.  married  Eugenie  Monti  jo, 

Comtenae  de  T^a,  in  185^3. 

375:17,  Salvatore's  boy ;  the  son  of  Na}H>Ioon  III.  wiiH  liorn  in 
1856,  and  the  father  is  made  to  suy  lie  huH  iiiuny  ^it'ts,  even  Ix^in^; 
able  to  surpass  at  paintin;;  the  son  of  Salvator  K(»sii.  ('JD)  riw.r  that 
makes  oxen  white,  Clitunms,  in  Unibria,  h>j::eml  eliiiniin^  it  liad  the 
effect  mentioned.  («M)  Law!  of  the  Ojt,  Italy,  which  iianiu  is  derivvd 
from  Italos  or  Itulos,  wliicli  in  old  (iruek  nu>ant  "an  ox."  (4U)  ailm 
Jane  of  the  CUtumnian  gixl^  Ic^imhI  that  foHows  Ix^lon^  to  toniph'  of 
Nemi,  iuentioni*d  at  \M\^:  1,  as  Hn)wniii^  nMim-sted  Mrs.  Orr  to  say. 

379: 10,  my  Cowxiu'Dukr.^  son  of  flei-onit;  lionaitartts  usually  uallod 
Frinoe  Napoleon,  1822-181)1. 

384.  FiFiNK  AT  THE  Faik.  ii.  \\  hofiniinff,  hoanls,  from  hoani, 
fence.  (6)  Panucj  deseriht'd  by  Matilda  Betham-Kd wards,  in  her 
A  Year  in  WtMem  France:  "A  delicious  litih^  suiLsidt?  resort,  now 
crowded  and  fashionable,  but  forty  years  a^o  a  handful  of  lisher- 
men's  huts  only,  is  Pomic  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Half  Italian,  half 
Algerian  in  aspect,  with  its  intense  blue  sea,  cnu'rald  hills,  and  tiny 
white  town  built  terrace-wise  above  the  small  enclosed  ])ort,  Pornic 
ia  a  place  in  which  even  the  tropical  heats  of  French  summers  arc 
bearaole.  Here  are  shady  walks  close  to  the  sea,  little  ^rovt's  of 
siWery  poplar  and  acacia,  and  louj^  winding  walks  along  the  nK>ks. 
I  recollect  nothing  on  a  small  scale  pn>ttier  or  more  gnicious  than 
this  little  port  of  I'ornic.  .  .  .  Sea-bathing  at  Pornic  is  a  soi*iable  and 
amusing  pastime.  Friends,  lU'ighbors,  and  young  fieople  given  to 
flirtation  put  on  their  ccxpiettish  bathing-dresses,  and  play  about  in 
the  water  in  company.  In  si)ite  of  the  intonso  he:it,  Pontic  is  as 
crowded  as  it  can  be  during  the  season,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  attraction  but  the  aforesaid  constitutional  sea-walks.''  (8) 
haieleuntj  ftaladirws^  conjurers  and  street  dancers. 

iii.  10,  tricot^  a  close-fitting  knit  gsirment. 

iv.  1,  preftend,  from  p€rpt:nd*ri\  to  weigh  well.  (2)  Ontrain  to 
ffaze  upon  the  Grails  in  Slnrte  d\{rthnr,  cousin  of  King  Arthur,  who 
was  warned  ho  could  not  tind  tlu;  grail  l)ccauso  of  his  evil  life. 

iz.  9,  trindli'Atraws,  tufted  hair-grass. 

XV.  12,  hi:ttre,  pigment  made  from  wood-soot.  (10)  ahnatidineSf  a 
variety  of  garnet. 

xvi.  1,  quarte  and  tierre^  a  fencing  term,  a  peculiar  kind  of  thrust. 

xix.  4,  sick  Louis^  Louis  XL,  14*2Ii-1483. 

XX.  1,  Helen  pushed  .  .  ,  by  Lady  Venus^  the  wife  of  Menclans  was 
given  to  Paris  by  Venus,  thus  bringing  about  Trojan  war.  (9)  Cleo- 
patra^ her  conquest  of  Antony,  as  told  by  PluUirch  in  his  life  of  tliat 
general. 

xxvii.  3,  a  certain  myth,  that  of  Helen  as  told  by  Euripides  in  his 
Helena. 

XXX.  8,  Ptolemaic  witch,  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
is  compared  to  the  mirror  that  reflects  light,  in  contrast  with  Helen, 
who  is  like  a  shield  that  draws  all  light  to  itself  ;  but  the  saint  is 
like  the  stained  window  that  modifies  it,  while  Fifinc  is  as  the  sherd 
of  broken  glass  that  merely  sparkles  with  the  light. 

xxxvi.  15,  pochade,  rough  sketch.     (20)  Don-f  Gustav,  illustrator, 

la-ja-isss. 
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xlii.  6,  Bazzif  II  Sodoma,  Italian  painter,  1479-1549,  (9)  inhar' 
manic  change,  "  the  modulation  here  described  is  one  from  the  domi- 
nant (that  is,  the  chord  on  the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale)  of  D^  minor, 
AtCXjEjt,  Gjf,  which  is  inharmonically  changed  (that  is,  the  sig- 
nature of  the  notes  is  changed  without  their  pitch  being  changed), 
so  that  it  becomes  what  is  called  the  augmented  sixth  chord  on  the 
lowered  sixth  of  D  major,  and  would  read  Bfe,  D,  Fjt,  Gfe  an<l  in- 
stead of  being  resolved  on  the  tonic  of  D;|^  minor,  as  it  would  be 
in  the  first  instance,  is  resolved  on  the  tonic  of  1)  major.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  surprising  and  beautiful  of  musical  modulations,  and  the 
poet  is  right  in  hinting  that  no  technical  description  of  it  can  portray 
the  effect  of  this  leap  into  light  and  life."  —  Editors  of  Poet-Lore. 

xliv.  6,  ask  Plato  else,  in  Symposium,  where  various  views  of  love 
are  discussed  by  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  and  Eryximachus.  (16)Jiat 
lux,  let  there  be  light,  Grenesis  i.  3. 

xlvii.  3,  GerCnne,  French  painter,  1824-  . 

xlviii.  7,  Reynolds,  Joshua,  1723^1792,  portrait  painter.  (9)  Gar- 
rick,  great  actor,  1716-1779. 

Hi.  24,  Eidothee,  sea-goddess,  daughter  of  Proteus,  old  man  of  the 
sea,  Odyssey,  iv.  475. 

lix.  23,  Glumdalclich,  in  Gulliver^s  Travels,  devoted  to  Gulliver  in 
Brobdignag,  girl  nine  years  old  and  forty  feet  high.  (25)  Tkeostttos 
e  broteios  eper  kekramene,  God,  man,  or  both  together  mixed,  Prome- 
theus  Bound  of  ili^schylus. 

Ix.  22,  chrysopras,  variety  of  chalcedony  or  beryl.  (26)  gastro-kne- 
mian,  pertaining  to  calf  of  the  leg. 

Ixii.  3,  lifers  common  chord,  a  common  chord  contains  a  root  and 
third  major  (four  semi-tones)  or  minor  (three  s<Miii-tones)  and  a  fifth 
(seven  semi-tones)  over  it.  (4)  harmonics  far  and  faint,  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrating  string  of  an  instrument  when  it  is  sub-divided 
into  its  several  parts. 

Ixvii.  17,  man,  outcast,  *  howls,*  refers  to  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  canto 
iv.  180,  where  sentiments  are  expressed  that  were  very  distasteful  to 
Browning, 

Ixix.  5,  Thalassia,  sea-nymph,  from  Greek  word  for  sea.  (6)  Tri- 
ton, sea  deity,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Ixxviii.  8,  A  rion,  legendary  poet  connected  with  origin  of  tragedy, 
whose  song  with  lyre  attracted  dolphins,  one  of  whom  rescued  him 
when  his  boat  was  overturned.  (12)  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth. 
(13)  MethymnfKan  hand,  that  of  Arion,  who  was  born  at  Methymna 
in  Lesbos.  (23)  Orthian,  pert^iining  to  Apollo.  (33)  T(marus,  the 
place  to  which  the  dolphm  carried  Arion,  from  which  he  went  to 
court  of  Periander. 

Ixxxii.  44,  see  Horace  to  the  boat,  in  his  Odes,  i.  3. 

Ixxxiii.  13,  Long  Walls,  those  from  Athens  to  Phalerum  and  to 
Piraeus.     (20)  lostephanos,  violet-crowned,  name  given  Athens. 

xci.  1,  Schwnann*s  "  Carnival,**  a  celebrated  series  of  nmsical  com- 
positions by  Ilobert  Schumann,  1810-1856. 

xcii.  52,  she^  toe-tips  and  staccato  ^  in  Schumann's  Carnival,  one  piece 
is  called  Cnlnmhine  and  Pantal<m  ;  she  is  represented  in  presto  stac- 
cato passages,  and  he  in  legato  passages. 
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aeiiL  6^  three  ketfe^  ftaU  flot  and  flat,  never  a  sharp,  refers  to  tho 
efameter  of  Schumann's  composititm  just  mentioned. 

eixi.  4,  Druid  monument,  common  in  and  almiit  Pomic,  consisting 
of  mimerons  menhirs,  or  singht  hnj^  upright  stones. 

eszv.  4,  Theotuttm,  etc.,  same  as  lix.  25.  (0)  comfort  to  the  Titan, 
■ea  ujiinphi  bringing  help  to  Prometheus  when  bound  to  a  rock. 
(20)  Meirai  Trimo^hoi,  the  tri-form  Fates. 
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